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PREFACE 


^HE aim of this Official Guide-Book for Eastern Asia, of which 
these volumes form a part, has been explained in the General 
Preface to the First Volume. 

It is only necessary to add here that in the preparation of these 
two volumes (instead of one volume as originally intended and pro- 
mised in the General Preface), devoted to Japan Proper and the Is- 
lands belonging to it, no pains have been spared to collect full and 
accurate infoimation— obtained in nearly all cases from first sources — 
to present it in as concise and as readable a form as possible, and to 
bring accounts up-to-date, this being done in many cases as recently 
as June 1914. But such rapid changes are taking place, for instance 
in Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, with the laying out of new electric 
tramways, etc>^ that by the time these volumes appear, some things 
will no doubt be found not quite in accordance with actual facts. 

The reader’s attention is particularly called to many chapters 
under the Introductory Remarks, in which Flistory, Literature, Fine 
Arts, Customs, etc,^ etc,., are treated in some detail. It is hoped 
til at the study of these will enable the traveller to understand the 
spirit and national characteristics of the people and at the same 
time give him a greater insight into much that he sees around him. 
In the preparation of these chapters the compilers believe that ex- 
aggerated claims and opinions based on national egoism have been 
avoided, the greatest emphasis being laid on the exposition of spirit 
and the statement of facts as they are generally accepted by Japa- 
nese scholars. On the other hand, << new ” opinions advanced by 
critics have also been avoided, except such as have met with general 
acceptance* In fine, the Introductory Remarks are designed to give 
a general idea of Japanese civilization. 
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PREFACE. 


Great care has also been taken in preparing the maps and in 
selecting the illustrations [e.g. some prints of old paintings) contained 
in these volumes. 

Japan has for well-nigh half a century strongly attracted the 
attention of the world. The beauty of her natural scenery and of 
her artistic products (paintings, lacquer-ware, pottery, bronze works, 
eU.) has come to be universally admired. Her quaint and in many 
ways charming customs, her long history and the unique line of her 
Imperial House, her bnshidoj the patriotism and loyalty of her people, 
all these have become subjects of curious and interested inquiry all 
the world over. 

It is hoped that these volumes, by supplying useful, reliable, and 
up-to-date infjrmation on thc^c and many other matters, will satisfy 
a long-felt want and prove to be a really useful guide to those numer- 
ous strangers who annually visit these islands. 

Imperial Japanese Government Railw^s. 

Tokyo, June 19x4. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Qiapter 1. Preparatory InformatiOB. 

I. Arrival. Visitors from Western lands usually arrive in 
Japan at one of three or four places, accordint; to the routes they 
come by: viz. at yokohania^ those who come by llie loiitc acro.ss the 
American continent and the Pacific; at Tsunt^^a, tho.se who come by 
Siberia; at Afoji, or Kobe^ tho.se who come by the sea route 

via Suez or tlirou^^h Siberia via Manchuria and ("ho.sen. 

(A) SibiHiiu Jioute. Between London, Paris, Berlin, and 
other capitals of Europe and the chief cities of Japan, there are run 
fast railway and steamship throuejh services three times a week— the 
distance between London and Tokyo bein<^ covered in fourteen days 
or less, at a cost (including the junchase of the throuj^h-ticket, sleep- 
ing-berth, food, and other incidentals) of ^5^ 7 ^ ( class] or ;^3S 
15s cla.ss). It should be remembered that the Trans-Continental 
railways terminate separately at llu‘ three points of Vladivo.stok, 
Fusan, and Dairen, whence connect ion is made with the respective 
Japanese ports liy means of steamer services. Of these stcamsliip 
connections, the shortest sea }>assage (hence the safest at all seasons 
of the year) is the route 7 a'a Idisan — Shimonoseki, 122 m. For 
information conceining the Siberian Route (.see l'rans*Continental 
Railway, P, in-xxi, \'ol. 1). 

(B) Sen liontv rin Sne, 7 , The great steamship lines of Japan, 

Great Britain,, Germany, and France maintain a fmtnightly service 
between W'e.slern Europe afid Japan. In the case of British, German, 
and f rench steamers, the distance between I .ondon and Yokohama 
is covered in 3S-40 days between London and Mediterranean ports, 
fast express trains being availed of). Passenger Fares: M.M, (French 
line) lo.s class) and ^'48 8s (2;/f/ class) ; Norddeutschcr 

Lloyd ((lernian) ^75 ips lod ( l.s/ cla.s.s) and ^^ 5 ^ Sd(2W class); 
P. C’o. ( British line), ^77 12.'^ iid [is/ clas.s) /‘48 (z/k/ class); 

if ihe entire passage is made by water, ^*^71 io.s (ij/^ class) and /'4S 8s 
[ 2 fi{/ class) on both the German and British lines. The Japanese line 
on the other hand lakes longer, but costs less than the other lines, 
as shown below. 

lie.'ssagcrie.s Maritimes (M.M , or ITt nch Mail Steamer Service). Between 
Mar.'.eilles and Yokohama, the rumj)any maintains a forinightly .service and 
issues through-tickets, winch iin lude r.iilw.ay rorincftiun between Marseilles 
and Loudon or other cities iu Western Kurope. Tlic p.issage lielwecn Loudon 
and Yokohama takes 39 days. 'ITic ve.sscls call at Kobe on each voyage. 

Nippon Yusen Kwalsh<i (N.Y.K., or Japan Mail S.S. Company) maintains 
a fortnightly service between London and Yokohama; railway connection with 
London and other Western Euroi)e cities at Marseilles. 'JTie wliole dl.stance 
is covered in the cose of the Company’s fa-stest steamers in 49 clays (57 clays 
if the entire passage is made by water). 

I’assenger Fares: i.s.*' class 61 15 s., 2fn/ class ;(^4 t 13 s. (by slower ves- 
sels the fares are slightly less). 'JTic steamers of this line call at Kobe and 
Moji). 
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Norddeutscher Lloyds or the Imperial German Mail Line, maintains a 
fortnightly service between Bremen or ILimhiirg (starting from or arriving at 
one or other of these ports alternately) and Yokohama, Kailway eonm clions ; 
at Sonlhanip)ton with London; at Genoa or iMaplcs with Western Lurope 
cities. 'I’he fastest passage between l.ondon and Yokohama (c'ia Naples) is 
done in 40 days — Fares: jQjt; 19s lud {isi class) and jC b- <J‘’ 8d {^//d class). 
'The vessels of this line call at Nagasaki and Kobe, 

P. & O.^ or the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. (British), 
maintains a fortnightly ^ervite between London and Yokohama, making rail- 
way conry ction at Alarsc illes or Biindisi, The entire distance is covered in 
38 days— Fan; : £77 nd (ia 7 class), ^^48 class). In the case of this 

line, passengers must change steamers at Shanghai — the voyage between that 
p(jrt and Yokohama being done on one- of the C.'ornpany’s weekly service 
steamers. 'J'he vessels of this line call at Nagasaki and Kobe. 

(C) ^m'th Attterican and Paeijle Jtmite. Omitting particulars 
about the route between VVe.stern Kiirope and the Paeitie coast of 
Korlh America, it may be roughly .stated that tlie passage that far 
would require 12 day.s, and between Pacillc ports and Y^okohama 
from 10 to 17 tlays, differing with the steamsliip line. Between 
London or J.iverpool and Yukuliama or Kobe, a uniform through- 
ticket rate prevails with all lines and different combinations of lines 
— Flares: isi class £^1 10 s and .sc ivants ^55 (cither via New Y’ork 
or the St. Lawrence); 2 fid class {via New YT>rk) or ^*37 {via St. 
Lawrence). Between New Yoik, the St. Lawrence i)urts, or other 
Atlantic coast cities, and Yokohama or Kobe, the Passenger Imres 
are generally uniform : ij/ chess £ 5 Sf (servant ;^'42), and 2 mi chiss 
;^3o. 'I'hc j)assage across the Pacihe co.sts \st class ;^40, (servant 
£21), and 2nd class /'i 5 - ('>‘-•0 P. Lii, Vol. I). The Canadian Mail 
Steamers arc run between Vancouver and Hongkong, via Yokohnma 
Kolie, Nagasaki, and Shanghai either fortnightly or once in three 
wrecks. This line is reganled on the whole as the fastest service on 
the Pacific — the passage l>ctwcen Vancouver and \h>koluima being 
covered in 10 -14 days (between London and Y'^okohama in nliout 2b 
days). Round-the-world tickets, by tlie Canadian line and the 
Siberian and Manchurian railways, are issued— taking in jap.ni 
Proper, Chosen (Korea), and Manchuria. 

Nippon Yusen Kw«ii.sha and Cireat NorHiern Kailway Co ; Betwet n 
Seattle (calling at Victnria B.C.) and lI«*ngkong, via Yokohama, Knhe, am! 
Shangh.ii. 'I'he N. Y. K. steamer-^ sad om e in 10 or 14 ilays, w hile the 
Great Northein Kailw.iy Co. owns i>nly one vessel (the Minnesota)^ vvhi(’li 
niakivs one trip in four months. ('I’hc Minnesola is c>m' of the l.istcst straim rs on 
the Pai-ilic, Seattle— Yokoliama ct>verccl in 13 clays). The N.Y.K. steamers 
make the passage between Seattle and Yokohama in about j(> d;iys — the wlmh. 
cli^'tance between London and Yokohama being covered in c‘9 or 3cj days (oi 
27 days in the case of the Minnesota). 

The O.SrtKd Slio.scn hw<ii.Nha maintains a foitniglilly ser\Ice between 
Tacoma (calling at Victoiia B.C.) and IL-ngkong, via Vokoham.i, Krilie, Moji 01 
Nagasaki (on alternate trips), ai^d Shaneliai or Manila (alternately). In J’.is- 
senger Fares and other matters thi-> line is almost identical with the N Y. K. 
line. 

The Pacific Mail and the Toyo hixen Kwaisha : Between San Francisco 
and Hongkong, via Honolulu, Ycikohania, Kobe, Nag.asaki, Shanghai (and 
Manila in the rase of the Pacilic Alail Steamers). 'J'he sailings lake placs' 
once in a week or 10 days. 'I’lie pass.agc between San Fiancisco and Yoko- 
hama is covered in 17 day.s (it) in the < ase of the d dyo Kisuri Sle.imt'rs) — be- 
tween London and Y'okohania iu 28-30 days. The Tc7i-yi>-nuu u (13,600 tons, 
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turbine engines, speed ?o knots) and other ships of similar type owned by the 
I’oyd Kisen Kuaisha arc among the best ships on the I’acitto. 

TI. Passports, Custom-House. 

(A) J*(ts.spot‘ts are caitirely unnecessary for Iravclh'rs In Ja]){in, 
- -tlic empire bclno thrown open to the sul»j' cLs of all coiintrie'^ in 
treaty ndations with it, who are (ree ])oth to travel and leside in the 
land without ever beine^ required to show pas^[)(n'ts. 

{!>) (Utstom- Ifoitses. Custom - 1 louses are lound at all the 
principal treaty ports, sucit as V'okohama, Kiibe, (Jsaka, Kat^asaki, 
Moji, llahodate, tdc.; while at smaller treaty ports are lound agencies 
of the nearest custom-house : — 


in r^'kyo 
in 

Yokohama Custom- (Kihigo) 

House, agencies In S/ifmizii 
(Suruga) 

^ in jE/i/su (Sado) 


in Taketoyo 
(Ow'ari) 
in Xai^<y(i 
(( Hv.in) 
in W'kkiiichi 
{ 1 sc) 

Osaka (.’ubtom- . M/ya’zu 
Hi/usc. . agencies C 

in '/'suf 

(Echizen) 
in Xiinao 
(Nolo) 
in J<'jts/ij/ct 
(Ktchii) 


in Pozix/d 
(Ihngo) 

Kobe Custom- in IftHhnaa 

House agencies 1 (Iw.imi) 
in Siikiii 
(Hbi.i) 


M - 1 . 1 f 111 ’ ll 

Moji (Sliiiiuinosoki) I , 

t II n 111! luu) 

Eiisioni 'J 'Use - // ' / 


in 

( 1 1 '/en) 
in ''SiDmuoe 
( 1 1 i/tn) 

in A /o 

( Hi/.'ii) 

in 

(i hikiigo) 

Nagasaki Custom- j in b'-s /////■' 
House, agem ies (lli.a') 

in /: ’tf/.i r,i 

( TMisliima) 
in 

f 'rsiishiina) 
in A// MV//;;// 

( rsiislnina) 
in .\(t//ir 

(bill lui) 

' in ( h‘it) n 

I Ilokbai-dd) 

in k'nshh,) 

I lakod.iU Custom- _ ( I l-.l k.o dn) 

Hull^o agcncii s in Mot n, in 

(ll..|vta,-dM) 
in Vi n/iitr: 
(kiinitiito ! 


♦The ports asteiiskcd aie allowed to expoii only a limiled number of 
ailiclcs, whicli .ire (i.xcd by Inipiiial onlmaiM Ik sides ‘lie ports above 
mcntioni ij, Aomori (Mutsip is al-oi a spei lal port toi iinpoii. 


(C) Customs IJj'umiuufioit. The cu.'sloms examination of 
traveller.s’ lni.i;^a^e is as a rule fair and lenient, and pains ant taken 
to ^ivc as little trouble as possible; {ior instance, llie lu^a^e of 
through-travellers bv the Sil)cria --Manchuria — (. hosen railway.s is 
examined on board the lerry steamer between kusan and Shimono- 
seki). The best way to expedite the process and save trouble is to 
open up everything freely. The lollowing articles nre md hahlc lo 
dnfy\ all personal effects (clothing, blankets, rugs, umbrellas, 
watches, personal ornaments, e/r.), camera, telescoj;e, binticular.s, 
pistol, bicycle, cigars (less than 50 pieces), cigarettes (less than lOO 
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pieces), efc.; all old furniture being carried from one place of resi- 
dence to another; articles imported for purposes of scieutific investi- 
gation, or samples of merchandise which are intended to be taken 
out of the country within one year, (the importer of such sam}des 
being required to make a deposit of money or other securityj; books, 
newspapers, magazines, maps, marine charts, t’/r.; paper numey, 
coins, bank-notes, cerlilicales of stocks. The importation of the 
following articles is strictly p7‘ohihited : c)\n\\m and utensils for opium 
smoking, counterfeit moiu y (coins and notes) or cerliticatcs of 
stocks; all literature, pictures, or other objects which are injurious U) 
public peace or morals ; all articles which encroach upon a patent 
right. 

When Imvcllor lakes a forcu'n steamer between one open poit and an- 
other in Japan, he may avoid the trouble t>f his lii^Qai^e beinsj re-examined at 
the port of arrival, by recpiestinc; the custom-house aiillioi iiies at the port of 
departure to affix certiheates of examination to the different articles of his 
luggage. 

I IT. General Itinerary Plans. 

With only one week’s lime to sj)eii(l, tlie traveller can obtain 
but a very iiiadcquali* view of the country. Visitors who have plen- 
ty of lime will naturally make their own i)lans. We will give here 
a few specimen toms for the bcuelit of those who expect to spend 
from one to live weeks. 

As Is well known, Japan is very rich in siglits of interest, ami five weeks 
will by no means sulfiec to see the coimtiy thor*>UL;hly, In Japan I’rop' r are 
64 tit'fs wlileh have a population of over 3o,o<i(j, aiul there ar<‘ sfirines 

or temples of note and innumcrahle iilaccs with c .\(juisUe natural sr tmery. To 
visit the most noted of these with any dciiiec t.f thoiou^liness would requiia* a 
year’s time 'I’liose witli a taste for mountain t limhing will enjoy making the 
ascent of many of the following mountains 'I' liji, Asama, Norikiira, V'ai i-ga take. 
On-take, Konia-ga-take (the last t<Hir ])eaks being m tlu* ranges sigh'd by Mr. 
Weston the ‘ Japanese Alps’). Nant.ii s.in and Shn.im -san near Nikko . hi the 
neighhoiirhijod of Kyoto and Osaka, .Atago, Hiei, tlie N'oshiiio beaks, Koya-san, 
Kon.go-zan, K.itsui ag'-s.ui , Ix-snl* .s Islntsuch' y.ima and Ken-/an in Shikoku, and 
Kinshiina-yam.i, Aso-.san, and Iliko-s.in in Kyushfi. I )c-i'ei.diiig rapifls by boat 
is another filca^uic m store for cisit«»is to Japan, — tlu I rj- k.ia 1, fio/u-.gawa, 
Tenryu-gawa, 'TolNU-gawa, and the Kuina. gawa ht ing .il'. l.ui.oiis tor ihis sport. 
Cormorant-lishing, net-i asting, and angling may also he enjoyeil in summer; or 
game-shooting in \n inter — there being loimd bears and olln r anunals .11 Hokkai- 
do, and wild boars and deer in the mountains not far lium Tokyo. 


Itinerary Plans. 

A. One week Itinerary plan^ No. I 

(Startlng-pi unt, Shimonost’ki) 

\st day. Shimonoseki to Miyajima 
(P. 77, Vol. II) and by night tra'ii 
to Kobe. 

.>nd day. Sightseeing in Kobe (Route 
xi), in Osaka (Route xiv; and by 
evening tram to Kyoto 

day — 5/A day. Sightseeing in 
Kyoto and environs (Route xviii) 


and 111 Nara (Route \\i) and return 
to Kyoto 

(dh day. Kyoto to 'J’bkyo, by tlie 
'Pokaidb Railway. 

7/A day. Tokyo and environs, even- 
ing to N'okoliama (Route xwiii). 

0, One week Itinerary pltin^ No. 2 

'Slarting-puuit, Shnnon fschi) 

ij/ day. Shimonoseki to Miyajima 
or ITiroshima .uid by night train 
(sleeping-bcrlli) to Kyoto. 
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znd day. Kyoto and environs. 

2rd day. Visit to Nara and bark to 
Kyoto and by night train (‘•Iceping- 
berth) to 'J'dkyo for Yokohama). 

4/A day. 'J'dkyo or Yokohama in the 
forcru'on, and in the afternoon leave 
for Nikkd (4-5 hrs. from Tdkyo). 

day. Nikkd temples, back to 
Tdkyo. 

day. Tdkyo, Y(»kohama, .and 
llieir environs (Routes xxvi-xxviii). 
•jth day. Kamakura and Knoshima. 

Tiauellers arriving at Neti^asakiy 
in order to follow cither of the above 
plans, may take tr.iin for Moji (Shimo- 
no.seki) the pieceding night, or may 
omit Miy.ijima or Hiroshima altoge- 
ther. 

C. One week Itinerary plan. No. 3 

(Starting-point, Tsuru^a). 

isf day. Tsuriiga to Lake Riwa-ko, 
then to Kyoto. 

a;,v/ day. Kyoto and environs (Route 

XVIIl). 

j^rd day. To Nara (Route xxi) 

4/// day. Nara to Kdbc, iv/Vr Osaka. 
5/A day. Kobe to Yokoh.ima (or 
'J dkyo). 

rdh day. I'dkyo, ^ (^koh.iina, and 
their environs (Routes xxvj xxviii). 
'jih day. Kaiuakiir.i and F.nosluma 
and b.uk to Yokohama 

Trauellers .irris'ug at Yokoluima, 
111 order to follow any of the above 
jilans, have nieiely to take the days 
in tlie inverse order. 

0, Two weeks' Itinerory Plan 

(Starting-point, 1 VX’i diania). 

ist day. Yokoliarna (Route xxvi). 
2?.v/ day. 'rdkyo, and viiiuiiy 

tlay. 'I'dkyo, and 111 the afternoon 
to Nikkd (4-5 hrs. by rail) 

4/4 day. Nikkd (Route xr.iv), bai k 
to 'Lokyo in the afternoon. 


^ih day. Kamakura and Knoshima 
(Route xxix), and to Miyanoshita 
( I Taken e). 

eth d.ay. Miyanoshita, and visit to 
neighhouring hot springs. 

’]ih day. Miyanoshita to Shiruoka 
(l^oute xxxii), and to N.igoy.a. 

8//t day. Nagoya (Route xxxiii) to 
K3'dto, via I.akc Riwa-ko. 

9/4 day. Kyoto (R.oute xviii) and 
vicinity. 

xoth day, Nara (Route xxi). 

11/// day. Nara to Kobe, via Osaka. 
i2//r d.iy. Kobe (Route xi), Maiko 
and Akashi. 

vdh day. Kobe to Miyajima, via 
Hiroshima. 

14//^ day. Miyajima to Shimonoseki 
by rail (('harming views of the 
Inland Sea cn 7 0nte). 

E, Three weeks' Itinerary Plan 

(Starting-point, J 'okohajua). 

A 'J’hrec Weeks' Itinerary Plan ran 
easily be made, out by apportioning 
more lime to 'I dkjm, Nikkd (taking in 
L.ike khu/enji), Mi3'anoshita, Kyoto, 
Nara, and Miyajima. 

Pour weeks' Itinerary Plan 

(Starting-point, Vokohama ) . 

ist day. Yokohama. 

' 27 id dav'. Euoshima and Kamakura, 
back to Vokoliama. 
d.vj^ Tv'ikyo 

4/// d.^3^ 'Tokyo and environs 
5/// day. 'I'o Nikkd (temples). 

0/7/ da^^ Nikkd (cascades) to t'hii- 
zeiiji. 

7/// daj’. ('hiizenji, return to Nikkd. 
8/7/ day. Nikkd to Sendai. 

()t/i da3^ 'To Sliiwogama — visit to 
M.itsusliinia. 

io//r day. Matsushima to 'Tokyo. 
iii/i day Tcjkyo to Kdfu (by the 
Central Line). 

ij/ 74 day. Ascent of Mt. Mitake, and 
bai’k to Kdfu. 
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day. r>y boat down the rap'ds 
of the Fiiji-kawa, and then to Miy.i- 
noshita. 

14///, Tj/Zi days. JMiyanoshita and 
neighbourhood. 

i 6 i/i day. Leave Miyanoshita for 
Nagoya. 

An alternative plan. 

Jii/i day. 'J’dbyo to the hot 
springs of Ikao, vfa Tak.isaki. 

i2t/i (Jay. Jkao and neighbour- 
hood. 

13/Z/ day. Ikao to Nagano (Zen- 
kwoji), z>ia Karuizaw.a. 

14//^ day. Nagano to Kami-sinva, 
Z'/a Mat.sumoto. 

15/// day. Kanii-suwa and Lake 
Siiwa (skating in winter). 
i 6 f/t day. Karni'suwa to Nagoya 
by rail, 

jy/h day. Nagoya to Yamada (the 
Great Isc Sliriiu's). 

i8//r day, Vi.sit to the Slirinos .uid to 
Futami-ga-ura, and in the .dkrnoon 
to Nara. 

j()ih day. Nara and Huiyii-ji, and 
real h Kyoto at night. 

2otk day — 2271 ^ day. Kyoto and vi- 
cinity. 

23^^/ day. Kyoto to Miyazu. 


2|/// d.iy. Visit to Ama-no-hashhl.ite, 
and afterwards by rail to 'i'akara- 
ynka, near Osaka. 

25//^ d.iy. Osaka. 

26/// da^-^ Kr,he, Sunia, and Akashi 
(or as( ent of Rokko-zan). 

^ytk day. Kobe to IMiyajima. 

28/// day. Miyajima to Shimonoseki. 

g, Five weeks' Itinerary Plan. 

A Five WeekN* Itin'T.uy Pl.ui can 

be made out by adding to the Four 

Weeks' Itnerary Plan the following: 

29/// day. Shinionoscki to Vabakei, 
via Nak.Usii (Route vii) 

30Z// day. Y.ibakei to Ih. ppn (h( 3 t 
springs), via llic Usa-Hachiman 
Shrine. 

31J/ day. I’eppu to Hakata, 7 )ia the 
'I'emman-gu Shrine (near Fulsuka- 
ichi). 

327/</ d.iy. To Kunianioto, visit to 
the castle and Sui/enji ; (Ascent of 
l\lt. Aso will reipiire two additional 
days) (Route ii) 

33r(/ d.ay. To Kagoshima (the castle 
and the sites associated with the 
last d.ays of Saigo 'l akaniori) (Route 
11). 

34/// day Kagoshima to Nagasaki, 
Zfia 'I’osu. 

35Z/t day. Nagasaki (Route v). 


IV. Climate and Time of Visit. 

(A) Climate. In tlic lon^ chain of islands .stretch injg N. and S. 
which, lo«;cther wdth tlic j)L-nin.sula of Chosen, make up the japane.se 
Empire — lK‘^inniii<^ with 22^ N. Lat. at tlie S. end of Taiwan and 
extending uj) to 50^^ N. in Karafuto -tliere is of cour.st; a great 
variation in climate. While the .S. portion of 'Taiwan is almost 
tropical, Karafuto i.s very cold, being influenced ])y tlic ciirrc-nt c^f 
the Okhotsk Sea. But, with the excci)lion of the N. portion (»f 
Ilokkai-dd, Ja[)an Proper, wliidi is the part of the lanj)ire of greatest 
interest to foreign visitors, lies witliin the temperate /one, enjo} ing 
both in temperature and liumidity practically Ihe golden mean be- 
tween the two extremes. The aveiage temperature of the group, 
consisting of Kyushu, Shikoku, and Honshu, ranges from i' - oI 

Kagoshima to 48.2° of Aomori, as may be noted from the following 

table ; — 
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Mean Temperatures in Japan Proper^ 
Karafuto, and Taiwan. 

(being the result of observations for several years down to 1910) 


Locality 

Spi ing 

(Api-il) 

Sunimer 

(July) 

Autumn 

(October) 

! 

Winter j 
(January) 

1 

Annual 

average 

Annual 
average 
in F.® 

W- Section, 

C. 

c. 

c. 

C. 

C. 

F. 

Mtiin Island 

(Hoiisliii) 

Siiiuiono-s'-ki 

12.9® 

24.5° 

17.6° 


15.0® 

59-0® 

ILiosliiina 

12.8° 

^5-3° 

16.7° 

4.0° 

14.5° 


S.jkai 

(Mc-ar Osaka) 

12.0° 

24.5° 

16.3” 

4.x® 

14.1° 


K.-.lu 

13.2” 

25.0° 

17.2'^ 

3.0® 

14.9® 


K\ 

I.' 2° 

25.0'^ 

* 5 - 5 ° 

2.6® 

13.6® 

56.5° 

'I\uniM 


23.9° 

15.8° 

4.5° 

13.8® 


N agasak i 

T^:.° 

25.4° 

16.4° 

3-5° 

14.4® 

57-9° 

Sec Hon, 
.Main Island 

'I'okyo 


24.0° 

x5.8° 

2.9® 

13.7° 

56.7® 

Nacam^ (near 
karui/awa) 

9-7” 

22.8° 

12.8° 

i5-o° 

10.9° 


Asliio 

(near Nikkbj 

85° 

^9-5” 

11.7° 

0.8° 

9.6® 

49-3° 

Ishiuouiaki 
(near Matsu- 
shima) 

9.0° 

20.9® 

13. 6^^ 

0.4® 

10.8® 


Akita 

8.5° 

21.9° 

12.4” 

x-S° 

10.3® 


Aomoii 

6.g^ 

20.4° 

ri.8'» 

2.8® 

9.0® 

48,2® 

'tokk<ii-do 







ffakodatc 

6.2^ 

18.8” 

11.3° 1 

2.9® 

8.4® 

44.2® 

Sa\ipoi 0 

5-1'' 

19.0° 

9-3° i 

6.3® 

6.8° 

Abashiri 

3.8" 

16.4° 

9-5° 

7.1° 

5.5° 


Sliikoku 







Matsuvania 

13.0'’ 

25.2° 

16.6^ 

4.9® 

14.8® 

58.6° 

kudli 

14.8'’ 

25.0° 

17.8^ 

5-7'^ 

JS.b® 

'I’adulsU 

12.8^ 

25.40 

17.4° 

5.4° 

IS -2® 


iiVii'stio 







Xai^asaki 


25.6° 

iS.o'^ 

SO® 

15-7® 

60.3° 

Kagoshima 


25.8” 

19.2® 

7.4" 

16.7® 

Oita 

13.2'’ 

24-9° 

17-3° 

5 9° 

15.2® 


1 (liwan 







Tainan 

23.3° 

27.70 

25.0® 

17.4° 

23.1® 


Kcelung 

19.9° 

27.6° 

23-4° 

16.3° 

21.5° 

70.7® 

^APafuto 



i 




Otomari 

1.7'^ 

14.2° 

6 . 9 '’ 

12.8® 

1 2.5® 

1 36.4° 

Sliikka 

0.2^ 

12.4° 

4.0° 

24.6° 

1 1.2® 

1 34 - 0 ° 
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Seasons. Tliroucihout Japan Proper the four seasons are very 
rcf;ular ; as a rule they arc aj)portioiie<l as follows: — the s/>n\Q' horn 
the middle of March to the middle of June; the summer from the 
middle of June to the middle of September; autumn from the middle 
of September to the middle of December; then followed by the 
winter of equal <luration. 'I'he representative months for the re- 
spective seasons are April, {uly, ( )ctobcr, and January; but of course 
there aie slight variations. In Kyushu, Shikoku, and on the I'acific 
side (*f middle Japan, summer comes earlier, while in Ilokkai-do and 
on the Japan Sea side of the Main Island the cold season comes 
earlier and lasts longer. 

Rainy Season and Humidity. The fall of rain and snow is 
greater as a rule in the S.W. regions of Japan than in the N.E.; c.g. 
the rain-for snow) fall at Abashiri (731 m.m.) in Ilokkai-do is but 

of that at Kagoshima (2,173 m.m. j in Kyushu. In summer there 
is a larger rainfall on the I'acitic seaboard than (ui the Japan Sea 
side, while the relation is icversed in winter, d'he Rainv Season 
(called tsuvn or bai-ii) is perhaps the most disagreeable part of the 
year. It eonios on about the middle of June, lasting for two or 
three weeks. 

Ta-iic. Knrly in the r.iiny .season, Jan.Tncse farmers plant out rice .seccll- 
inj;s in sinall tufts in the pachly fields. Rice heing the stai»Ie fond uf the people 
and universally (ultivated, ia-tte is considereil an auspiiioiis occ.ision ; whole 
families engage in the work — the young pc'oplc singing hapi^y .songs as they go 
about their task. 

Snow, 'riicre is very little snow in the S.W. section of Japan, 
i.c. in Kyushu, Shikoku, and the regions of the Main Island facing 
the Itdand Sea. JCxcepling llokkai-do, the laigest amount of snow 
is found at 'fakata, Nagaoka, Sanjo, etc. iii Kchigo Province, where 
during the coldest peri(^d it is as much as lo 20 ft. deep. \k)nczawa 
and Shiujd, on the () u Railway Tine, have also a very heavy snow- 
fall. 

(I?) Time of Visit. The best time to visit Japan is undoubtedly 
the spring or the autiiinii. Japan is gayest in spring with its display 
of cherry-blossoms, followed Ibrougboiit early summer by a .succes- 
sion of other flowers snch as wistarias, peonies, azaleas, irises, etc. 
In autumn the maples with their glowing leaves in led and gold arc 
a gieat attraction as arc also the chrysanlhcmums ; the latter slumld 
be seen in dVikyo, while Kyoto i.s [)articulaily famous for its autumn 
leaves. 'The summer months may Ijcst ]>e siienl at mineral bath re- 
sorts like Miyanoshita, Tkao, Arima, Un/.en, or at Nikkd ana Chu- 
zenji, — all these places being high up and cool, or in mountain climb- 
ing in Kai and Sliinano (‘the Japanese Alps’J. 

(i) Cherry-blossoms. The cherry is the ideal flower of 
Japan. More than any other t hi. s flower with its elegant beauty is 
believed to represent the .spirit animating the Japanest* race. The 
flower season comes on as a rule in the first half of April, though 
in Kyushu the season is at its height already in the latter part of 
March, while on the Japan Sea coast and in the N.E. Provinces it 
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comes on even as late as the first part of May. The time of blos- 
soming also differs with the kind of cherry-tree. Tlic kind known 
as hif^an zakura blossoms earliest, — even at tlic end of March in 
middle Japan, Next to it comes the kind known as yama-zakiira 
(or hitoe-Z(iknra\vs\\\\Q the latest kind is the with double 

flowers. The cherry-flowers of AnisJii yaniOy in a suburb of Kyoto, 
(see Route xviii), those of Yoshino in Yamato (see Route XVl), those 
of UetiOy Sumida-giiwa^ Koyanei^ and A nikaiaa-dofef in and near Tokyo 
(sec l^oute xxviil), are famous all over Jajxin, some of them are 
world-famous. Each of these j)laces has its own distinctive features. 
Jn Arnshiyama the native beauty of the cherry-flowers is enhanced 
by their surroundings — the j)ines and other evergreens of the hill- 
sides and the beautiful s]:)arkling stream below. In Yoshino the 
cherries are most striking on account of their immense number, the 
whole valley and mountain sides being literally covered by a cloud 
(d blossoms — besides the place it sell being highly romantic, owing 
to its association with the fortunes of the legitimate but unfortunate 
‘Imperial (a.>urt of Yoshino.’ 'I'hc cherries of Tokyo and environs 
liave no such romantic background, for, with the exception of those 
at l-eno, they are found on a river bank, in the midd of an extensive 
level plain. But it is believed that these cherry-blossoms are superior 
tt) those of Yoshino or Arashi-yama in their intrinsic beauty. Unc 
great attraction of lokyo in the cherry .season is the Imperial (lar- 
flen Rarty at the Shiba Detached Ralace (about 20t/i Aj)ril), an 
invitation to which may generally be secured from the Imperial 
Household Department tlnough the respective foreign embassies. 
Since the cherry season comes on earlier in the S.W'. regions of 
Jajran, it will be a good jrlan to begin one’s itinerary at Nagasaki 
or Shimnnoseki, ami so time one’s visit to Kyoto, Naia, and Yoshino, 
that after seeing cherries in these jrlaces one will arrive in time to 
enjoy the flowers of 'I'okyo, .at least at the Imjrerial Gardeir Party, 

Besides the cherry there arc several other kinds of flowers wliich 
grace the Japanese sjrring ?//;/<’-trees (a kind of plum\ with fragrant 
and attractive blossoms, bloom in eaily sj^ring, often undt'r snow, 
between the middle of February .and the middle of March. 'J'hc 
places noted for unie flowers are: the d’emmangu shrine at Dazaifu, 
near Hakata ; 'J'sukiyasc^ near Naia; Kuikaku-ji and Kitano^ near 
Kyoto; Giuarvo-bui, iwax near Yokohama; 'J'okiwa- 

kdeii^ Mito, Peach bloom- after ume and before cherry-trees, and 
groves of this tree always attract visitors in the flower season. 
Between the last week r)f April and the early days in June, there 
come wistarias, azaleas, peonies, irises, and skakiiyakii (heibaceous 
peony). 

( 2 ) The most beautiful sight of Japan during the summer is 
undoubtedly the green loaves of cherries, maples, kazr (wood wax 
tree), oaks, cliestnut.s, birches, and elms, among deciduous trees, and 
the deeper tints of the evergreen pines which are everywhere in 
evidence. Japan is in early and middle summer jnactically covered 
all over with a rich velvet green, but the scene may be particularly 
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enjoyed at Arashi-yama, Yoshino, Ueno, Mino-o, etc . — the places 
specially known on account of their autumn leaves. I/ar^c ancient 
pines, with branches of singular shapes, arc usually made much of 
by the Japanese, c.g, the pines of Matsushima, Ama-no-hashidate, 
Karasaki, Maiko, and AKashi. 

Summer Resorts. In summer the Japanese largely resort to 
sea-shores or to hot springs on mountain sides. The foreign resi- 
dents usually seek refuge from the heat of the cities in Kaiiiizawa, 
I^ikko, Ilakoiie, Kokko /an, Unzen, and other mountain resorts. At 
the hot s[)iings of Ikao, ICusatsu, Shiwoljara, and JIakonc are many 
small villas to let, where one may set up a temporary menage, at a 
very moderate expense. Mountain-climbing will be found an ex- 
hilarating pastime during the summer months. Temples arc nearly 
always found at the summits of well known mountains, and these 
are generally llirowm open to visitors, furnishing lodging and rice, — 
so that by j)rovi(ling otu‘S<df with sonu^ limn'd meal and l)read and 
butter, no very great inconvenience will be felt. 

The N.K. regions of Japan and ITokkai-do are much cooler, 
and the traveller desiring to sec those regions wdll do well to visit 
them in summer. Matsushima is one of the ‘'bhree Tamous Siglits 
of |ai)an’; the San-zan hills ( 1 laguro-san, Gw\issan, and Viulono-san), 
Chokai, llakko-da-san, and Iwaki-yama are all beautiful mountains. 
Among mineral hot sjirings may he nu nlioned: lizaka, Kami-no- 
yaina, Ow^ani, Asamushi. ilokkai-do { )'< ;e) is worth a visit. After 
crossing the Strait of Aomoii by steamer, the larger ]>art of Hokkai- 
do can be reached by rail, d’hc climate gets steadily cooler as wc 
go N., till at Tsemuro and Soya tlie iiKrenry slimds at T. 

in July and August, jitnn villa^^cs with their singular customs will 
be found interesting. Among the places worth visiting in llokkai-do 
may be mentioned the following: Makkarinupuri (or 

Yez<i-Fuji, or Shiriheshi-yama, 6,4(X) ft.), Nutakukanui-ushube (7,loo 
ft.) of Kusliiro, Kamui inisaki of ."^hakotan Peninsula; La/ce^ Kamui- 
kotan of Ishikari ; J/ot s/^ri/ig, Noboulxtsuof Tlaui; and Onuma- 
koen. All ihc.^e place-, are wdlhin reach of the lailway, which 
amounts altogether to 700 m., and a wvek will be (piile suliicient to 
see something of Ilokkai-dd. 

Seaside Resorts. With 14,000 m. of <oast-liin', wliich 'n, rioh in indciila- 
lions, Jap.m has iiiiiiiint'i aide srasulc icsorts. 'Muse iilaces aie pifliucMiiitJy 
situated, witli fine hone In s, ami an t;etieiallv ptovnjed with a pine wood in 
the iicii^hboiii'lioofl to aftoid shelter fi om the sun d’hev ha\c inns, or houses 
to let dnriiif; llic summer months (<.r durnii; the n-st of llie year, when the 
rent is much cheapfr). W c will menliuii some of" th<*se pl.u cs. 

Flares within easy rearli (»f IV.kyo : ilahs K.Usunra, Uhara, Choshi in 
Chiba Prefecture; O.irai and Suke.iawa, ntai Milo; KamakuiM, /uslii, Hayuna, 
Katase, Oisn, Atami, in Kana':;awa Pnha tuic; Nuiuazu, (.)kitsu, P.cntcn-jima, in 
Slii/uoka I’n fcclurc. 

Places witfjin easy reach of O.saka and Kobo : Il.onadcta, Sakai, W^'aka- 
no-uta, Sunia, Maiko, Akashi. 

/3) III autumn tlie maple leaves and chrysanthemums are of 
course the chief altractionb. But the flowering herbs are also made 
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a i^rcnt deal of by the Japanese. These are found grow ing wild on 
all the mountain sides, but arc also cultivated in gardens. 

Seven Plowcring Herbs of Autumn (Aki no-nana kusa): /Ar.e/ (lespcileza 
In’color), KikyTt (lar^c-fiovvcrcil <aii)p:imila), Susuki (Chinese niiscantlni';), Oftri- 
uiii’i>hi (ron'.^h-lc.ifc(l p.Uriiiia), Nadt shiko (pink), Kuzu (airowroot), Fujibakatiui 
(Ciiiiicse a”i'iiuoiiy). 

Looking at the Moon : Taken together with enjoying the 
seven herb-flowers, wliicli in their simplicity and humble state appeal 
strongly to the .spectator's sympathy, view'ing the moon, especially 
on the night of the \yh day of the 8/// month (lunar calendar) — cor- 
responding to the full moon in September — when the luminary is 
thought to be especially beautiful, is another poetical act deeply im- 
planted in tlie nature of the Japanese. 'The bc‘st places to enjoy the 
moon arc Enoshima, Kamakura, and the entire adjoining sea-beach, 
Karui/awa, Matsushima, f'utami-ga-ura (in Lse Province), Arashi- 
yama, Ama-no-hashidate, Shores of T.ake J>iw’a-ko, Maiko, Akashi, 
Miyajima, etc. 

Autumn Leaves. Among the autumn leaves that grace the 
hills and dalt's of Japan the most gorgeous and attractive are un- 
doubtedly 1 he maples. There are, lio\v<*ver, other trees, the leaves 
of which turn either red or yellow and take part with the ma])les in 
giving tlic ehaiaeteiistic gay appearance to tire Japanese autumn. 

'The well-known ])laces where people resort, to vkwv tlie maples 
and ('tlier autumn leaves are as follows: Onuma Park, Momijiyama, 
Kamui-kotan, m I lokUiii-db ; Kikkd, Shiwobara, Usui, JMybgi, 1 lako- 
ne, 'J'akao-^au, Kai-onlake, Shi/umo (in Kiso); J akuo-sdfi, near 
Tokyo; Arashiyauia, near Kyoto; /aisiita and 'rb-no-niinCy near 
N^nra; M'uio-o and A nvn.r ( )saka ; Kankahci^ near Okayama; 
Miyajima, near lliroshirtui ; Yahakei, near K-objii san, near 

Kokina; IJunian-zaa, near h'utsnkaichi, in Kyushu. 

KiiidN of Aulumii rolitiflr. 'I’hcn* aro :>o kimls of in.iple {viotniji) IrOf'S in 
japan. It is bt.'licvcd th.tt th» re arc, bcsitlcs m.ijjles, about 3(> kinds of other 
trees of wliieli the ( b.uu;« s ctdoiir (liirnniL; y« Ilow, it* not all rriinson 

led). 'I’lic names of some o| these trets, other than maples, are as follows: — 

rreev, with deep red leaves, the l.inpier-tree (/«? ; tn cs with srarlet or 

liv;hl red Ic.ives, tiiltsului-isui^uji a\\(}l (e\u h ot them a kind of 

i/ale. i); ti ees with yelbiw' leaves, A c'/// (a kind of florae ehesliiut), /ivt/’rt (bircli), 
i^hj (iiini;ko), .uid ,^iikur^ (jn-mtiL;i;in.ite). 

Now comptuing the ma])le leaves in the N.E. regions of Japan 
with those in the S.W. portions, we notice there are certain diMer- 
eiices, due j>robal)ly to differences in climate. The coloured foliage 
we see in Nikko, Shiw'obara, and the high plate.iux of North east 
lapan is scarlet-tinted, while that of Arashiyama and Takao is deep 
led, mixed willi yellowish -brown. There is another aspect in which 
tin-) differ, d’he glory of tho majile loaves of Nikknand ncighhour- 
ing regions lies in the wide c\pan.se spread out to view, but in Takao ' 
and Arashiyama we note that their beauty is enhanced by contiast 
with the sun ('iinding i'Cenery. 

(41 Japanese winter —some of its pleasures. 

'fill' autumnal leaves fall tdf in December, and forests and gar- 
dens now Jaigcly present a barren and solitary appearance. Yet the 
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pine, the cryptomeria, tlie white fir, the <hc (Podocarpus 
chinensis), the pointed oak, the camphor, and other evergreens 
appear strikingly beautiful in contrast with the surrounding barren- 
ness. 

The snow begins to fall at the end of December on the higher 
peaks (upwards of 6,000 ft.) of North Eastern and middle Japan. 
In mid-winter not only all the highlands in the N.E. half of Jaj)an, 
but also the coast regions by the japan Sea gel covered with a 
universal sheeting of snow. Good skating may be enjoyed on Take 
Suwa-ko in Nagano Prefecture, and skeeing is coming into fashion at 
Takata, Nagaoka, and Sliibata. lletwecn Oct. 15/// and April 15///, 
may be enjoyed — tlie game comprising wild boars, 
dcei, hares, pheasants, (copper pheasants), etc. 

Hot Springs as Winter Resorts. Many peo])]e will enjoy 
spending a few weeks in winter at the well-known mineral baths 
which are found all over the country, and t)f which there arc more 
than 400 well-known ones. Wc give hereunder a list of the best 
known ones : — 


r Yiinokawa 

Hokkai-do Wimada 

lN<»bori])etsu . . 


On tlic N.E. Railway 


On the ( 3 -u Railway 


On the Ucno-Niigata 

Railway J Kusat.sii 

Kobe 

\ Akakura .. 

On the Cliu-o (Central) ( Kaini-.suwa ... 
K.iilw.iy I .‘^hiiuo-.siiwa 


lligashi-yama 

lizaka 

Asamushi 
( )nogawa 
■\knyu 

Kamiiu)-yama 
Ikari-ga-seki 
Owaiii . 

Ikao 


On the Tokaido R.ail-J 
way i 


i .‘^hiiuo-.siiwa 

f Hakono ( J 'tnuoto) 

Yugawara 


On the Hokinokii 
Railway 


\shiw.ara 

Yamanaka 

Vainashiro 


I .-Ywa/Li ... 

\ Wakiira . 

On the Fukuchiyania l l akaia/iika 
Railway \Arinia . . 


2j<2 m. from Hakodate 

17 m. by basha from Sapporo. 

4.4 m. from N(jbt)ribetsu Station, 
light railway from Nishl nasuno 
Station 

2 m. from Wakamatsu Station. 

5 m. (light railway or automubilo) 
from Fukushima. 
near Asamushi Station. 

5 m. from Yonezawa Station, 
luar Akayu Station, 
near Kamino-yama Station, 
near Ikari-ga-seki Station, 
near Owani Station. 

Klectnc tramway from JVlaebashi 
{14.6 rn ), or fioin I'akasaki. 
(17 m ) ^ 

22 III. from Kutsukakc Station, 
near T.solie Station. 

3,7 m. from 'raguchi Station, 
near Kanu-siiwa Station, 
near Shimo-suwa Station. 

7,3 m. (elecluo tramway) frt>m 
Kbzu Station. 

14.6 m. (electric tramway and bght 
railway) from Kozu 

5 m. further on (light railway) from 
Yugawara, or steamer from Kdzu. 

steamer from Atami hot springs or 
from Kdzu 

neai Ashiwara Station. 

7 in. {basha) from Daislidii Station. 
2‘j in. {hasha) from Ihuribashi 
Station. 

2 m. {basfta) from Awazii Station. 

6 m. from Nanao Station, 
near Takarazuka Station. 

5 m. from Sanda Station. 
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On the San-yo Railway Yuda 


Shikoku 


On the San-!n Line 


On the Kyushu Rail- 
way 


Dogo 

I Kinosaki 

Y umiira 

Iwai 

Hamainura 

'logn... 

Tamatsukiiri 

'Beppu 

P’unagnya 

Yainaga 

Hinagu 

Kirishima 

Takc-o 

Ureshino 

^Un2cn-dake ,,, 


55^ m. (light railway) from Ogori 
Station. 

near Matsuyama, 
near Kinosaki Station. 

5-0 m. from Hainasaka. 

m. from Iwami Station, 
near Ilamaninra Station, 
near !Matsiuaki Station. 

T rn from Yumachi Station, 
near IJcppii Station. 

in. from Haimizuka Station. 

9,8 m. from Ucki Station. 

S m. from Yatsiishiro Station. 
g.8 m. from Makizono Station, 
ne.ir Take-o Station. 

8' 2 from Takc-o Station. 
e<> 111. (partly by light railway) 
from l.sahaya Station. 


V. Hotels, Inas, Restaurants, and Tobacco. 

In Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto, ( )saka, Kobe, and Nagasaki there 
arc properly e(juippe<l^hotels, the larger ones in T'okyo, Yokohama, 
and Kydto accommodating more than 100 jicr.son.s. At Shimono- 
seki and Tsiiruga are also hotels intended for the convenience of 
Idirope-Asia tians-cont inented lrav<dler.s. So also at Nikkd, Nara, 
Miyanoshitn, Miyajima, Mat,su.shima, and Karuizawa (open during 
the summer only) are found .smaller hut quite comfortable hotels. 
Hut outside the places alxive named, tliere are only Japanese inns, 
ur at b<‘st a .semi-Iuiropean hotel. In tho.se places wliere there are 
no hotels, the traveller is a<lvi.scd to go to a lirst-class Japanese inn, 
wliere he will find things nice and clean, though in a style he is not 
quite accustomed to. d'he stranger will occasionally come across an 
iim calling itself a hotel (pronounced holer n)\ but it will turn out on 
examination that it is mendy the name that has been adopted and 
not the reality, — at be.st .such a house i.s only quasi -hairopean in 
e((uipmeut (at Nagoya, Shi/.uoka, Toyama, Sendai, and Hakodate 
there are such seini-luiropeaii hotebs). But even in a regular Japa- 
nese inn .some simple European dislie.s may usually be obtained, 
owing to tlie penetration of European inlliience; chairs and tables 
are also generally available. 

(A) JIoleLs. The well-known first-class hotels will be fountl 
tolerably complete in their equipment and as good as any of their 
class out of Europe or America. These lirst-class ones are few in 
number and found only in Tokyo, Yokohama, K\bto, or Kobe. Jt 
should be remembered, however, tliat among the smaller hotels 
tliere are some really comfortable one.s. The hotels generally charge 
cither according to the American or European plan, the tariff being 
as a rule as follows; — 

American I’lan European Plan, 

cliargc per day. Roam, breakfast, hinchooii, ilinner. 

Y7 to 3-6 1. 00 1.50 2.00 

Y5-S 2-4 0.75 1.00 1.50 


isl class Hotels 
class Hotels 
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In the first-class hotels, and also in some of the smaller ones, 
there are special suites of rooms, consisting of a bed-room (with 
connecting bath-room) and a reception room ; these cost more. 
There are also found in these hotels a bar, a billiard-room, a barber’s 
shop, and other conveniences. 

At the hotel the traveller may secure the services of a guide 
(concerning whose qualifications and wages see pp. XXil & i Vol. 
ini,or a seivant who knows a little English, at Yi.50 to Y^.oo a 
day (besides his travelling expenses), or one who knows no English, 
at about Yi.oo a day. 

(B) Inns [Ryolrdoait). The best class of Japanese inns — Ittd- 
Ryokwnn — are conducted in a most luxurious fashion, according of 
course to Japanese habits and customs. It is the universal custom 
with the inns to charge per diem for a room or suite of ro(uns and 
two meals (evening meal and breakfast); the midday meal being 
always charged for extra, and never served unless ordered. 'I’lie 
ordinary charge per day is between Y 1. 00 and Y3.00, and the special 
(two or more rooms) Y3.00 to Y5.00, the midday meal costing be- 
tween $oseu and Y1.50. European travellers arc generally supposed 
to require the best rooms and are accordingly charged the highest 
rate. The charge includes firing, lighting, attendance, bath, and tea 
and cake ; only liquors or food ordered in addition to the meals sup- 
plied being charged for in addition. But it is usual on leaving the 
inn to make a present of money, called chadai^ox < tea-money,’ to the 
house and a tip to the attendants. With Japanese travellers there 
is a great variation in the amount of chadai bestowed, some making 
extravagant presents to show their pride of rank or wealth. But 
foreign travellers arc not expected to give much chadai; about one 
half the amount of the regular charge made by the inn would 
perhaps be the proper amount of chadai to be given, and one half of 
the amount of chadai as a ti[) to the attendant or attendants (usual- 
ly maid servants). When there is more than one attendant, the pre- 
sent is divided among them. This question of chadai is a very 
vexing one to Japanese travellers, and it must be even more so to 
strangers. There are, however, here and there a few good inns, 
which by way of reform make it a rule not to receive any chadai. 
In these inns, rooms and meals arc charged for separately — there 
being gradations in the price of rooms and the traveller is freed 
from the question of tea-money. But as mentioned above, these inns 
are few in number and they are not necessarily first-class ones. 

The inns are constructed and furnished on purely Japanese lines 
(except the semi-European ones, which are in European style). The 
rooms are generally divided from the verandah by sliding doors 
covered wdth translucent paper, while one room is separated from 
another cither by a plastered wall or by heavier sliding doors cover- 
ed with opaque paper. The entrance to a room is not furnished 
with a lock, as is the case in European hou.scs. Some rooms, how- 
ever, are provided with a chest of drawers, with lock and key, where 
valuable articles may be placed. At well-known inns, Japanese 
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travellers find it the safest course to entrust money and other valua- 
bles to the safe -keeping of the landlord. 

The foreign traveller on entering an inn will be obliged to take 
off his shoes, and on entering the room assigned to him, he will be 
expected to squat on a small, square silk-covered cushion, placed on 
the mat-covered floor. Of course he may stretch out his legs, though 
that is contrary to good etiquette. The room, which is generally 
between 12 ft. square and 12 ft. by 18 ft., contains a low table with 
writing materials, a large cupboard, with sliding doors, built into the 
wall, a clothes-rack, etc. In the tokonoma, an alcove slightly raise<l 
from the floor, there always hangs a scroll, on which is either a 
painting or the handwriting of some famous man, while in front 
of the scroll staiuls a vase containing flowers. Meals are served on 
tiny lacquered tables called ozen \ the bath is generally ready before 
supper. At night tlic bed is laid out on the floor. The bedding 
consists of two layers of oblong quilts, which are generally covered 
with a clean white sheet. Over these mattress-quilts is laid a cover, 
much wider and longer, also consisting of one, two, or three quilts 
according to the season. These quilts arc generally made of silk or 
cotton cloth stulfed with cotton- wool. The pillow is a short, cylin- 
drical bag filled with sawdust or rice-husks and extremely hard and 
uncomfortable. In summer a large, green mosquito-net is put up, 
being suspended from the four corners of the room by means of 
cords. 

The heating arrangements are very imperfect; there is no stove 
in a Japanese room, but only a brazier containing some charcoal 
embers partially embedded in ashes. Ventilation is pretty well 
eficcted by means of the easily moved sliding doors; these paper 
doors moreover, on account of the porousness of the paper, also aid 
in the change of air. But foreigners, who are accustomed to open 
windows and plenty of fresh air in their bedrooms at night, will Jind 
it a great hardshij) when all the amaiio, or sliding wooden doors 
outside the verandah, are sliut up in the evening. The whole inn is 
sealed up in this way, and as there arc no windows at all, the atmos- 
phere of .such a place on a summer night is perfectly stifling, render- 
ing .sleep almost .an iinpo.ssibility to any who are not to the manner 
born. In all cities and towns of conse<|uence, the inns are lighted 
by jneans of electricity or gas, and only in out of the way places by 
kerosene lamps. 

(C) Uestaurants. There are European restaurants in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and other large towns tluoughout the country; the 
cooking in these restaurants, though there are marked exceptions, 
is at best only indifl'erent. Travellers are therefore advised to resort 
to some hotel of standing for really good meals. But when busy 
sight-seeing or otherwise, they will never fail to find in all large 
towns a foreign restaurant where they may satisfy their hunger with 
a dish or two of European food. 

Japanese Restaurants, called Rydri-ya, are tound throughout 
the country, even in the small towns of the interior. But really 
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good restaurants, noted for their good cuisine, are found only in 
large cities. The restaurants are of two kinds, — those in which dishes 
are served d la carte , and others where a regular succession of dishes 
is served according to a menu. The latter class of restaurant is as a 
rule regarded as more respcctalde than the former, though there are 
houses among the former class which arc noted for an exceptionally 
good cuisine. The Japanese dinner is of two kinds, — the ceremonial 
and the kaiseki style. The ceremonial dinner is more elaborate than 
palatable and is chosen on a special occasion, such as a wedding. 
Ordinarily when friends gather together to have a good time, the 
kaiseki meal is served. The kaiseki dinner may be simple or elabo- 
rate; the simplest kind consisting of a soup and three other courses, 
besides rice, cakes, and pickles. The more elaborate meal would 
consist of three kinds of soup and ten or more other courses. The 
cost varies with the style of dinner, as well as with the reputation 
of the establishment, but as a rule a simple kaiseki meal would cost 
¥2.00 to 3.00 and a more elaborate one from ¥5-00 to lo.oo for 
each person ; all drinks being extra. Maid-servants {nakai\ belong- 
ing to the restaurant, wait at the banquet, and, if desired, geisha 
girls are engaged to assist in the merriment. 

Cha-mise, or tea-houses, are rest-houses found near railway 
stations, on highways at more or less regular intervals, or at popular 
resorts during the flower seasons. These places are restaurants of a 
primitive kind, where simple dishes may be ordered. For a short 
rest, 10 to 20 sen of chadai will be quite suflicient, and whatever is 
ordered in the way of food or drinks will be charged for at a mode- 
rate price. 

(D) Hobcceeo, or tabako as tlie Japanese call it, was introduced 
into this country by Portuguese traders in the latter half of the 16M 
century. The seeds brought over from Manila, Luzon, were first 
sowed at Sakura-no-baba, Naga^aki, and at Ibusuki, Satsuma 
Province. Though tobacco may be grown at almost all places in 
Japan, the most famous leaves have hitherto been obtained at 
Kokubu (Satsuma Province), Kumoi (Hitachi Province), and Hadano 
(Sagami Province). There are also fine tobacco-growing lands in 
Taiwan and Chosen. The natives of the former call tobacco houng- 
si (or * smoking thread ’), and among the Koreans it is known by the 
name of tanbe (evidently a corruption of tobacco). 

The manufacture and sale of tobacco is a government monopoly 
in Japan. The Monopoly Bureau regulates the cultivation and pur- 
chases of all leaf-tobacco — the annual output throughout the Empire 
amounting to some 9,059,000 kwan (i kwaii — about 8.31b.) The 
leaf-tobacco is made up into cut-tobaccos and cigarettes of various 
qualities (no cigars are manufactured) at different tobacco factories 
under the Bureau. 

The imported tobaccos consist mainly of Manila cigars (¥13 00- 
¥19.00 per 100), German Havana cigars (about ¥5.50 per 25, or 
¥i9.oo-¥22.oo per 100), Egyptian cigarettes (about ¥4.00 per 100), 
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and English cigarettes (of the Three Castles brand). The most 
popular cut-tobacco is imported from England. 

Tobacco Shops in Tokyo : Chiba- shoten {Glma Iuhdme)y 
Shutto-shoten {Ginza Shi c home), mzcn-y ^ { Take^awa-chd)y Kikusui 
[Owari-cho Nichdme)^ Meidi-ya Shitcn {Owari-cho Nich(}me\ etc., — 
Hiese keep a stock of foreign tobaccos and are largely patronized by 
foreigners. 

A high duty of 250^ ad valorem is imposed on imported 
tobaccos. “ Not more Ilian 50 cigars, not more than 100 cigarettes, 
and not more than 30 momnie of cut-tobacco, chewing tobacco, or 
snuff (I = drams) are permitted to be taken into the 

country free of duty. 

VI. Currency, Weights and Measures, and 
Travelling Expenses. 

(A) enrrencjf. The Japanese currency is on the gold standard 
basis, with ¥1.00 (containing 2 fun of pure gold) as unit. Ihe ex- 
change value of tlK\nv/ in foreign money is as follows: — 

Yi-OO = English 2 s (more accurately 2s d) ■■= American 
50 cents (more accurately 4g.8 cents) = French 2.58 fr. = German 
2.09.//, — Russian 97 kopek. 

Tlie market rate of exchange constantly undergoes slight fluctuations, in 
accordance with changes Jn the r.ate ol foreign cxcli.uige. 'the exchange rate 
followed in making out postal money-orders is notilied fnun time to time in the 
Official Gazette or at the p(jst-oflice. 

Kinds of Currency. The gold coins arc of the three denomi- 
nations of ¥5,10, and 20 pieces. These arc, howxver. little used 
in ordinary transactions; the convertible notes of the Jlanh of Japan 
being almost exclusively used in place of gold coins. Tor sjuallcr 
transactions, the subsidiary silver, nickel, and copper coins are cur- 
rent ; silver pieces being legal tender uj) to the sum of ¥10.00, and 
nickel and copper pieces up to ¥1.00. 

The subsidiary coins arc all fractions of Yi. 00; the being 
made up of 100 sen, and i sen of 10 rin. These coins consist of the 
silver pieces of 50 sen^ 20 sen, and 10 sen ^ of the nickel piece of 5 seu} 
and of the copi)er pieces of 2 sen, i sen, and 5 (Ji sen). These 
subsidiary coins, calculated on the basis of i yen = 2 s (or 50 cents), 
have the following equivalents in British and American currency : 

50^^;/=! s. (or 25 cents); 20 seu==4).^d (or 10 cents); losen =: 
d (or 5 cents) ; 5 sen^iM d (or 2j^i cents) ; 2 sen^yi d (or 

I cent); I sen-% d (or cent). 

(B) Measures and Weights. 

Linear Measure. "I'^e distances on railways are measured by 
the English statute mile and on sea by the nautical mile. In mili- 
tary surveys the metre measure is used. But ordinarily the distances 
arc measured universally by ri, cho, and ken\ i ri being equal to 36 
cho, one cho to 60 ken, i ken to 6 shakti, and l shaku {kane-jakii) to 
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.994 foot (roughly equal to i foot). The following are the foreign 
equivalents of Japanese linear measures : — 

I r2=s2.44 statute miles or 3.93 km. (roughly 2.5 m.) 

I c/id = 358 ft. or 108 metres (roughly .07 m.) 

1 Mz=5.96ft. or 1.8 metre (roughly 6 ft.) 

The Japanese equivalents of the mile and the metre are as 
follows : — 

I statute milessr 14 c/id 45 ken^ or roughly ru 
1 kilometre = 9 cho 10 keuy or roughly % ri. 



Carpenter’s Measure — popularly known as Kane-jaku : i sJtaku 
10 sun and l sun—\o bu\ 6 shaku^l ken; lo shaJm—i jo. 

English equivalents: l shaku^w.^'^ inches (roughly i ft.), and 
I = I.19 inch (roughly 1.2 7«.). Japanese equivalents for the 
metre and the yard; I metre = 3^ shaku and I yard =3.017 shaku 
(roughly 3 shaku). 

Cloth Measure — popularly known as Kujira’jakiii i shaku ^ 
10 sun and 1 sim -\o bu; i kujira-jaku = kane-jakn; 10 shaku 
= I jo. 

This measure is used universally for Japanese woven stuffs 
(imported foreign cloth being generally measured by yards). 

Japanese woven stuffs (clothing) are generally 9 sun to i shaku in width 
and 2 jo Z shaku long; this piece is known ns i tan, while twice the amount 
goes by the name of 1 hiki. One tan of cloth is stilfirient to make one kimono 
for an ordinary Japanese. Crape {chirimen') and hahutae arc sometimes done 
up in a different length; white women's ohi (sashes) arc as a rule either 1.8 
shaku or -^.6 shaku wide, and 11 shaku long. 

Surface Measures : the unit of surface measure is i tsubo^ 
which is 6 ft. square or i ken square (roughly equal to 4 sq. yards). 

I acre = 1,224 tsuho; and i sq. = roughly 6 sq. miles. 

Buildings and building lots are universally measured by the 
tsubo^ but cultivated lands are differently measured, viz. as follows: — 

I ^« = I tsubo ; 30 bu ==i se; lo se==i ian{ = roughly ^ acre) ; lo 
tan=^\chd ( = roughly 2*^ acres). The cho is the largest surface 
measure in the case of fields and farm lands. 

Measure of Capacity: 10 ^5=* i ( = roughly quarts = 
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gallon = peck) ; lo sho =^1 to {= roughly 2 pecks = 4 gallons ; % 

bushel); \oto^\koku (==4.96 English bushels = 5.11 American 
bushels — roughly 5 bushels). 

Weights : I^^ugs and chemicals are generally measured by the 
gramme, ounce, and pound; goods and cargoes (on railways and 
steamships) by the ton ( = 2,222 lb.). But momme, kiity and /ewan— 
the old Japanese measures of weight — are generally used in ordinary 
transactions: 1,000 momme—l kwan. I momme^\o fun ( = 2.11 
English drams); 10 mom me ^ roughly ly^ English ounces; \ kwan 
1,000 momme)^(i% ktn—S}^ English lbs; i kin {160 ?noj?ime)~ 
ly^ English lb; i lb. = roughly 120 momme (or 3 ^ kin). 

(C) TrarvUinif ICxpensea. Taking into consideration the various 
items of expenditure, such as charges for hotels (or inns), railway 
fares, jinrikisha, (or carriages), and guides, perhaps from Y 15.00 lo 
¥20.00 (30 to 40 shillings) day "would be on an average sufficient 
to cover all necessary expenses. Any purchases made will fall 
outside this estimate. 'I'ravellcrs will find it to their convenience 
to be provided before they enter japan with some Japanese currency. 
Foreign money, bank-notes, or circular notes can be exchanged for 
Japanese currency at Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, or Nagasaki, but not 
in the towns of tlie interior. Those provided with letters of credit 
on the Yokohama Specie Bank will be able to draw money at some 
banks in the interior, provided proper notification is sent previously 
to those banks. 


VII. Public Holidays and Festivals. 

(A) The Custom-T louse and other public offices, as well as 
banks and large firms, close on Sundays (Government offices and 
schools also close on Sundays and Saturday afternoons), and on the 
following /VATfivai days : — 


Jan. I. 
» 3 * 

M 5 - 

Feb. II. 
Mar. zo. 
Apr. 3 - 
July 30. 


Shiho-hcii New Year 
(ienshl-sai J Holidays 
SHin-nen-enkwal 

Kigen>setsu Accession 

of Jinimu-Tenno (660 B C.) 
Sliunki<k 6 rci-sal ....Spring 
Equinox Festival. 
Jiinmu-Tenno-Scil ... Death 
of J immu-Tenno. 

lieiM-Tenno-sal Death 

of Meiji-Tcnno. 


Aug. 31. Tcncho-setau... Emperor’s 
Birthday. 

Sept. 23. Shukl-korel-sal Autumn 

Equinox Festival. 

Oct. 17. Kan-namc-sal . . Harvest 

'I'hnnksgiving to the Deities 
of Ise. 

t* 30. Tencho-se.tsu-sliikii|itsu... 

Celebration D.iy of the Em- 
peror’s Birthday. 

Nov. 23. Nll-name-sjai Second 

Harvest Festival. 


Exceptions : In most of the mills and factories the work is suspended on 
the i.v/ and isiti of each month instead of oa Sundays ; and among festivals, 
only the New Year holidays (i, 2, and 3 Jan.), the Kigen-setsu (11 Feb.), and 
the Tencho-setsu (31 Aug.) are observed. 

It is needless to say that on the railways, and in post, telegraph, 
and telephone offices, the services are kept up on every day of the 
year, — with the exception of postal money-order business, which 
is not transacted on holiday afternoon. All stores and shops are 
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kept open every day of the year, except on the New Year holidays, 
and I and 15 July. No Sundays are observed. 

Special Holidays and Vacations, (a) A^ew Year Holidays aC’ 
cordhig to Lunar Calendar, In country districts the New Year 
Holidays for three days are also observed according to the old lunar 
calendar, —those days coming on generally in the first half of Febru- 
ary. Travellers if they happen to be on unbeaten tracks on those 
days, may find it difficult to hire jinrikisha or to procure coolies. 

The Empress’s Birthday (25 June) is generally observed as a 
holiday in girls’ schools and by ladies’ associations of various kinds. 

Summer Vacations. Nearly all schools are closed during 
summer between i July and lo September. The Government of- 
ficials take holidays during summer by turns, and the offices are 
closed on week days in the afternoon. The officials of foreign 
embassies and legations generally go off to summer resorts, though 
of course the offices are not closed. Winter Vacations. In schools 
the work is discontinued between 20-25 December and 7 or 8 Janu- 
ary. Christmas Day is observed as a holiday by all foreign banks 
and stores, and also by Japanese Christians. The Government 
offices close to business on 28 December and re-open after the New 
Year holidays. Go«sekku, or ‘Five Season Offerings.’ These are 
popular family fete days: the JVakana, or ‘Early Herb Fete,’ on 7 
January; the Momo-no-sekku, or ‘reach Fete,’ on 3 March; the Shohu- 
nO’SekkUj or ‘Iris F^te,’ on 5 May; the Tanabatay or ‘Stars Festival,’ 
on 7 July ; and the Kuruno-sekkuy or ‘Chestnut Fete,’ on 9 September, 
These fete days, now observed according to the modern calendar, 
come about a month before the seasons for which they were intended, 
as originally observed according to the lunar calendar. In country 
districts, therefore, these fetes are still observed according to the 
lunar calendar. On the whole these popular festivals have largely 
gone out of fashion, a few among them, however, still just keep their 
hold on the affections of the people. Such are the Peach Fete, the 
Iris Fete, and the Stars Festival. 

The Peach File is popularly known as Hina~Matsuri, or the 
‘ Feast of the Dolls,’ which is a great day for the daughters of the 
house. The dolls represent the Emperor and Empress in their old- 
tirne costume, and beside them flow^ering peach and cherry twigs are 
arranged in vases. In front of them are placed tiny household 
utensils and eatables (Aka-meshi, or rice and red beans boiled to- 
gether, cakes, and shiro-zakCy a kind of sweet sakey The offerings 
are afterwards removed and eaten by those present, among those 
invited being many little guests (friends of the daughter or daugh- 
ters of the house). 

For a week or two before this festival, certain streets containing shops 
which stock the dolls and accessory utensils or confectionery, j^rcsentagay ap- 
pearance, e.g. Jikken-dana^ Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo, and between Higashi-no- 
loin and Oinhi-cho^ Shijo-dori, Kyoto. 

The Slwbu-no-sekkiiy or Iris Ffite, also called Tango -no -sekkuy is 
a great day for the little boys of the family. In ancient families. 
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old armour or swords, worn in battle by one of the remote ancestors, 
are taken out and set in a place of honour ; sometimes also warrior- 
dolls are displayed, and iris flowers and yomogi (wormwood) are 
arranged in a vase ; while outside the house there will be seen a tall 
post, from the top of which fly one or more big carp made of cloth 
or paper, in imitation of the fish that swims against the strong current 
and even surmounts cascades, and as an inspiration to the sturdy youth 
to overcome all difficulties and obstacles encountered in the stream 
of life. The chimaki and kashiwa-mochi (dumplings made of rice — 
the former kind wrapped in iris leaves and the latter in oak leaves) 
are special eatables prepared on the occasion and eaten with avidity 
by boys. On this day iris leaves are generally steeped in the bath 
water and impart to it their peculiar fragrance. 

Both on 3 March and 5 May, the feast is made a function of special im- 
portance in the first year of the first-born child. 

The Tanabata-Matsuriy sometimes called the Hoshi-Matsuri 
(Stars Festival), originally fixed for the night of the *jth day of the 
*jth month (Lunar Calendar), when the Milky Way first begins to be 
visible (now usually observed on 7/// July). A bamboo-tree is set up 
in the garden, and on its innumerable branches are Hung pieces of 
coloured paper on which arc written poems suited to the occasion. 
The bamboo is also adorned with long, narrow strips of silver and 
gilt paper. Offerings of melons, peaches, pears, and cakes arc made 
to the stars. The festival owes its inception to the belief, originat- 
ing in China, that on this night every year the two stars Kengyu and 
Shoktijo meet. Shokujo is a weaving-girl, and the festival is in a 
sense a fete celebrated in honour of culture and handicraft. 

(11) Jjocal FvstiviUs, The tutelary deity of a village or of a 
district, called citlier Uji-gatni or UhnsiDia-gami^ is found everywhere 
in Japan, and the annual festival in Ids honour takes place in one of 
the three seasons of si)ring, summer, and autumn. In the case of the 
more important of these shrines (Shinto), a great procession of be- 
lievers parades the streets, carrying or drawing a shrine-car of the 
deity, and the dashi or proce.ssion-cars, on which an orchestra and a 
dancing party are sometimes seatctl. The best known of these 
annual festivals arc : Kauda-J^Tyojin-Matsuri (13 -17 May) and Sanno- 
Matsiiri (15 -17 June) of 1 okyo (these two festivals take place alter- 
nately, each once in two years); Aoi-Matuiri, also called Kamo- 
Matsuri {1$ May); Inari-Matsuri {'m. April and May); Gion-Matsuri 
(17 and 24 July) of Kyoto; Jhijin-Matsmd, also called Temma-sai 
(25 July); Sumiyos hi- Milts uri (i Aug.) of O.saka. For a fuller 
description the reader is referred to the account of each individual 
festival in the present volume. 

VIII. Language and Interpreters. 

All over the Japanese Empire, more especially throughout 
Japan Proper, a uniform spoken language prevails, particularly in a 
form known as the Tokyo dialect. In the time of feudalism there 
prevailed a great diversity of dialects, so that common people in the 
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N. could scarcely make themselves understood by those in the S. 
Ihit with increased facilities of communication and the spread of 
education, these sharp distinctions of dialect have become obliterat- 
ed, and the spoken language i)revailing in Tokyo is regarded as the 
model throughout the Empire. Of foreign languages English is the 
most largely known. It is taught in all the middle grade schools — 
both for boys and girls — throughout the country; it is also taught in 
many of the higher elementary schools. There are of course a great 
many more people who can read English than can speak it. On the 
railways there will always be found one or two guards in each train 
who speak English. 

Guides. Travellers unacquainted with the Japanese language 
will have to depend on guides or interpreters. These may be 
secured at any hotel in ports like Nagasaki, Shimorioseki, Kobe, and 
Yokohama, as well as in Kyoto, Nara, Tokyo, and Nikk 5 - These 
guides are all licensed, after passing an examination in English, and 
as a rule will be found quite reliable. 

The Japan Tourist Bureau is an association organized to 
furnish various facilities to foreign visitors and to supply them with 
all necessary information as to travelling, (sec P. Lxxvr, Vol. I.) 

Japanese Language. 

It is generally believed by scholars that the Japanese language 
belongs to the 'fungus group of the Ural-Altaic family; though there 
have been different opinions propounded, namely that the Japanese 
language is allied to the Aryan or to the Semitic. It is fairly well 
agreed that the language is still in the agglutinative stage. 

In modern Japanese, the written language is quite distinct from 
the spoken, though there is a marked tendency for them to become 
alike. The difference between the two consists as a rule in the dif- 
ferent endings of verbs and sentences. The formal written language 
is chiefly used in ofiicial documents, books, journals, and newspapers; 
but novels are written largely in the colloquial language, so are some 
of the printed popular lectures by scholars. Here in trying to give 
an elementary idea of the Japanese language, we will confine our- 
selves chiefly to its spoken form. The standard spoken language of 
Japan is, as already said, the Tokyo dialect. The Education Depart- 
ment has adopted the language spoken by the citizens of Tokyo as a 
model in trying to unify the spoken language of the country. Japa- 
nese is the mother tongue of 50,000,000 of the Mikado’s subjects ; 
the natives of Chosen and of Taiwan, who number something like 
16,000,000, speak their own native languages. 

Letters and Pronunciation. In writing, the Japanese use 
syllabic signs (of two different styles, kata-kana and hira-gand)^ 
mixed with Chinese ideographs as main words. Here we will dis- 
pense with these signs, transliterating them into Koinan letters. In 
transliterating we follow the system adopted by the * Romaji Kwaiy 
or Romanization Society, according to which the consonants are 
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pronounced nearly like those in English and the vowels have only 
one sound each, as follows : — 

a — as in />f[ss i — as in J>m u — as in dull 

e — as in o — as in obey 

The Japanese syllabic signs or kana consist of the following 
fifty sounds, which together with certain sonants, surds, and yo-on, 
are sufficient to express all the sounds in the Japanese language. 


Tiible ot the Fifty Sounds. 


a 

i 

u 

e 

o 

ka 

ki 

ku 

ke 

ko 

sa 

shi 

su 

se 

so 

ta 

chi 

tsu 

te 

to 

na 

ui 

nu 

ne 

»o 

ha 

hi 

/u 

he 

ho 

ma 

mi 

mu 

me 

mo 

ya 

(y) 

yu 

ye 

yo 

ra 

ri 

ru 

re 

ro 

wa 

wi 

(wu) 

we 

wo 

The sonants and surds are 

as f 

ga 

gi- 

gu 

ge 

go 

za 

zi 

zu 

ze 

zo 

da 

ji 

dzu 

de 

do 

ba 

hi 

hu 

be 

bo 

pa 

pi 

pu 

pe 

po 


In the Table, shi, chi, tsu, fu are 
probably corruptions of the original si, 
ii, iu, hu ; (y) and (wu) are almost 
identical in ordinary cases with i and u. 


‘'g*'has a sound like ng when in 
the middle of a word, as in singer, 
h.uigcr; in^. Nagasaki, Nagoya, Togo 
(Admiral). 


lows : 


The Yd on are sounds mostly found connected with words 
derived from Chinese ideographs, produced by the combinations of 
t'wo or more symbols of the Kana. The chief sounds of Yd-on are 
as follow's : 


Kya 

Kyu 

Kyo 

, *gya 

gyu 

gyo 

{Kiya) {Kiyu) {hiyo) 


rlia 

chu 

cho 

■ ja 

ju 

jo 

{chiu) 

(chili) 

(chio) 


(/'") 

{K) 




bya 

bvu 

byo 

hya 

hyu 

hyo 

ihiya) 

(bzyu) 

(hiyo) 

{hiya) 

(hivu) 

(hiyo) 

pya 

pyu 

pyo 




[(piya) (piyu) (piyo) 

my a 

myu 

myo 

nya 

nyu 

nyo 

{m/ya) {miyu) [miyo) 

(myci) (myu) 

(niyo) 

rya 

ryu 

ryo 




{riya) {riyu) 

(riyo) 





* When occurring in 
the middle of words 
these are prtmounced 
like ngya, ngyu, ngyo. 
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In diphthongs each vowel keeps its original sound, as follows : 

ai as in the English word ‘ try ail as in the English word 
‘ mouth ’ ; ei as in the English word ‘ pay.* 

Accent. There is scarcely any accent in Japanese. According 
to Mr. Chamberlain, “ there is a very slight tonic accent, which varies 
from province to province.** Thus for example Yokohama or Fuji- 
yama should never be pronounced with an accent on the third sylla- 
l}le As is sometimes done, (Yokoha'ma, Fujiya^'ma), but the words 
should be pronounced in an even tone, as if there were no accent at 
all. 

It should be remembered that among many words containing 
cithers? or u, the shortness or the length of pronunciation of these 
vowels makes a very great difference in the meaning of those words: 
for instance, — odori (dancing), oddri (main street) ; kuri (chestnut), 
kuri (al)stract reason); furtlier, to quote Prof. Chamberlain’s well- 
known example — Otori nasai means ‘ Please take this,* while Otori 
nasai means ‘ Please come in.* 

Order of words in a sentence. In the Japanese language the 
genitive precedes the nominative, the adjective generally its noun, 
the noun its preposition (hence called the postposition), the explana- 
tory or dependent clauses, their prineipal clause, and the chief verb 
is found at the end. 

Example : 

‘Please shut the door* is in Japanese 7i?(door) wo oshime [lihyjii) 
kudasai (please). 

• ‘ Beautiful flowers * is in Japanese kireina (beautiful) hana 
(flowers). 

In Japanese the prepositions follow the noun : hence are more 
properly postpositions. These postpositions, called te-ni-o-hay 

are not independent words, l)ut merely auxiliary particles, by which 
the case of the nouns or pronouns is determined according to the 
particular particles suffixed to them. 

:s<nnks have no inflection for number, c.g. miisuko (boy or boys), 
mustwie (girl or girls). When wishing to show number, however, 
one may suffix ra, tachi, gata., or domo\ thus mnsttko-ra^ nwstiko- 
tachi, fnnsnko-domOf — all meaning ‘ boys.* But the plural distinction 
is generally not made, being understood from the context. In the 
case of pronotmSj however, the distinction in number is more strictly 
indicated : viz. 

watakushi (I) — watakuski-domo (we) ; anata (thou) — anata-gata 
(you); kare (he) — kare-ra (they). 

The personal pronouns are very often omitted, being left to be 
inferred from the context. 

Verbs, The Japanese verb has no person or number. Its tense 
and mood are expressed by changes of the final vowel or by auxili- 
ary suffixes. Wc will give as an example of its conjugation the verb 
motsu., which means ‘ to have,* ft he honorific forms being indicated 
by parentheses). 
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motsu 
(to have) 


Affirmative 


Negative 

Imperative 

Gerund 

Conditional 

Conjectural 


{ Present moisai (mochimasu) 

Future motsu {ntochhnasho) 

Past motta {mochimashita) 

I Present motanu {mochimasenu) 

^ Future motsuyttai {mockimasumai) 

(^Past motanakatta {mochimasenanda) 

mote {pmochinasai) 
matte 

( Present motsu-yiara {omochi-nara) 

1 Past mottara (omochi-deshitara) 

/Present itintsudarn {pvtocht-desho) 

( Past mottaro {omucki-deshitaro) 


Inflections of Verbs. The changes which Japanese verbs 
undergo through inflection may be divided into three classes: (i) 
the verbs which do not undergo any change in the root, but merely 
at the termination by the addition of certain sounds; (2) those 
which undergo change in a vowel forming part of the root; (3) 
those which undergo change in the last sound of the root. 

[ 1 st class). Verbs which undergo change in the syllable suffixed 
to the root ; 

Aff. Present Neg. Present Future Past Gerund Imp. 


i (ru) (to bhoot 

inai or iranu 

iyo 

ita 

ite 

iyo 

an arrow) 

(H(ni. 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 

(Hon. itamae or 

(Mon. imasu) 

imasenu) 

ima ’ikb) 

imaskita) 


oinasai) 

ki (ru) (to put on 

kinai or kinii 

kiyb 

kita 

kite 

kiyo 

clothing) (Hon. 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 

(lion. 


(Hon. kitamae 

kiviasu) 

kimasenu) 

kimaUio) kimashita) 


or okinasai) 

ni (ru) (to 

ninai or ninu 

uiyb 

nita 

nite 

niyo 

resemble) (Hon. 

(Mon. 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 


(Hon. ni tamae 

nhnasu) 

nimasenu) 

nimashii) niuiashita) 


or oninasai) 

mi (rti) (to see) 

mimil or minu 

miya 

mita 

mite 

miyo 

(Hon. mimasu) 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 


(Hon. ymtamae 


miuiasenii) 

mimus/ib) mima shiia) 


or ominasat) 

e (? u) (to get) 

enai or enu 

fvb 

eta 

ete 

eyo 

(Hon. cynasu) 

(Hon. emasenu] 

\ (Hon. 

(Hon. 


(Hon. etamae 



emashb) 

emashita) 


or oenasai) 

ne (ru) (to sleep) 

nenai or nenu 

neyb 

neta 

nete 

neyo 

(Hon. ncmasu) 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 

(Hon. 


(Hon. netamae 


nemasenu) 

nemasko) yiemashita) 


or onenasai) 


(7) take (ru) (to eat) tabenai or tabeyo tabeta tabete tabeyo 
(Mon. tabemasu) tabenu (Hon. (Hon. (Hon. take- (Hon. tabetaviae 
tabemasenii) tabemashb) mashita or otabenasai) 


(8) okure [ru) (to be okurenai or okureyTy okurefa okurete okiireyo 

late) (lion. okurenu) (Hon. (Hon. (Hon. (Hon. okure^ 

okure mas u) okurevtasenu) okitre- okure- tamae or 

mas ho) mashita) okurenasai) 

(9) ikt (ru) (to live) ikinat or ikinti ikiyb ikita ikUe iktyo 

(lion, ikimasu) (Hon. ikhnasenu) (Hon. (Hon. (Hon. ikitamae 

ikimasho) ikimashitd) or oikifiasai) 


It should be noted that the negative imperative form is obtained 
in all cases by suffixing the particle na to the root (affirmative pre- 
sent); viz, miruna (sec not), kiktina (hear not), j/itna (talk not). The 
.same applies to all three classes of verbs mentioned here. 

(2ni/ class). Verbs which undergo change in a vowel forming 
part of the root: 
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Aff. Present Neg. Present Future Past Gerund Imp. 

(10) suru (to do) senat or senu shiyd shita shite sei or seyo 

(Hon. shimasu) (Hon. shimtp- (Hon. (Hon. (Hon. 

senti) shimasKo) shimashita) oshinasai) 

(11) kuru (to come) konai or konu koyd kita kite koi or kitare 

(Hon. kimasu) (Hon. kimasentC) (Hon. (Hon. (Hon. oidenasare 

kimasKo) kimashita) or oidenasai) 

class). Verbs which undergo changes in the last syllabic 
of the root. 

Future 
arukj 
fHon. 

/ \J a.Ti^Kiinu,s*r nu.\ aruki- 

("2)i masfu>) 

sako 


(13) 


Aff. Present Neg. Present 
aruku (to walk) arukanat or 
(Hon. aruki- arukanu (Hon. 
masu) arukimasenu) 


(^5) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(^9) 


(20) 


(21) 


saku (to bloom) sakanai or 
(Hon sakimasu) sakanu 

(Hon. saki- 
masenu') 

osu (to push) osanai or 
(Hon. os/i/wasu) osanu (Hon. 


Past Gerund Imp. 
aruita aruki aruke 
(Hon. (Hon. oaruki- 

aruki- nasai) 

mushita) 

saita saki sake 


{Hon. saki- (lion, 
masho) mashita) 


oso 

(Hon. 


tiasu (to do) 
(Hon. itiis/ii- 
masu) 


oskimasenu) oshimasfw) mashita) 


oshiia oshi ose 

(Hon. oshi- (Hon. oshinasai) 


iiasanai or 
itasanu (Hon. 
itashimasenii) 


(m) j 


( tatsu Cto stand) 
(Hon. tachi- 
masu) 

utsu (to strike) 


au (to meet) 
(Hon. aimasu) 


tatanai or 

tatanu (Hon. (Htm./ac/ii- 
tachimasenu) masho) 
uianai or uto 

(Hon, uchimasu) utanu (Hon. (lion, uchi 
uchimasenu) masho) 
yuku (to go) yukanai or 
(Hon. yukimasu) yukanu 
(lion, yuki- 
masenu) 
awanai or 
awanu (Hon. 
aimasenu) 

inu (to go back) inanai or inanu 
(Hon. inimasu) (Hon. ini- 
mas enu) 

nomu (to drink) nomanai or 
(Hon. nomimasu) novtanu 
(Hon. nomi- 
masenu) 
aranu 
(Hon. arz- 
ntasenn) 
naranai or 
naranu 
(Hon. nari- 
masenu) 

oru (to stay) oranai or oro otta 

(Hon. oritnasu) (Hon. ori- (Hon. ori- (Hon, 

masenu) masho) oriniashita) 


aru (to be) 

(Hon. arimasti) 

naru (to become) 
(Hon. nan masu) 


itaso iiashita 

(Hon. (Hon. 

itashi- itashi- 

mashh) mashita) 

tato taita tachi 

(Hon. tachi- 
m as hit a) 
utta uchi 
(Hon. uchi- 
7)mshita) 

yuko yuitd yuki 
{Hon.yuki- (Hon. 
masho) yuki- 
mashita) 

a7vo auta (pr. ota) at 
(Hon. (Hon. ai- 
aimasho) mashita) 

ind inda ini 

(Hon. (Hon. ini- 
inimashi^ tnashita) 

nomo nonda tiomi 

(Hon. nami- (Hon. 
masho) nomi- 

mashita) 

aro atia ari 

(lion, ari- (Hon. 
fnashr) an mashita) 
naro natta nari 

(Hon. nari- (Hon. 

masho) narimashita) 


iiashi itase 

(Hon. Has hi - 
nasai) 


iate 

(Hon. otachi' 
nasai) 
ute 

(Hon. ouchi- 
fiasai) 
yuke 

(Hon. oyuki- 
nasai) 

aye 

(Hon. oai- 
nasai) 
ine 

(Hon. oini- 

nasitf) 

name 

(Hon. onorni- 
nasai) 

are 

(Hon. oari- 
nasai) 
flare 

(Hon. onat i- 
nasai) 

ore 

(Hon. oori- 
nasai) 


The negative future forms of tlie above verbs are obtained by 
sufiixing the ]:)articlc mai to the root in its affirmative Present form ; 
thus aumaiy i/iumai, arumai, etc. 
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Conditional Forms. The conditional forms of phrases are 
obtained by suffixing either nara or tara to the verb : thus, kimi mo 
aruku naray boku mo aruko (If you walk, I will also walk), liana ga 
sai taray mini yuko (If the trees are in blossom, we will go out to see 
them). It may be noted that nara is used in case of the verb of the 
future tense and tara in that of the past. 

Conjectural Forms. The form of a verb expressing conjecture 
is obtained by suffixing the particle dard (abbreviation of deard) or 
its honorific desho (abbreviation of dearimashd)-, thus, the verb arziku 
(to walk), — 

(Future) aruku (Pa.M) aruita 

(neg.) ariikanakatta 

Wish or petition is expressed by adding, to verbs the following 
particles, tai (or taku)y hoshii (or hoshiku), or the honorific ktidasai 
(or kudasaimashi)'y thus — 


Root Verbs 

Personal Desire 

Desire for other’s action 

Honorific Forms 

mi 

mitai 

mite hoshii 

tGoran-nasai 

(to see) 

(I want to sec) 

(I wish you or him to sec) 

(Please look) 

tube 

tabetai 

tabetehoshii 

tOagari-kudasai 

(to eat) 

(1 want to eat) 

(I wish you or him to eat) 

(Please eat) 

ki 

kitai 

kitehoshii 

tOide -kudasai 

(to come) 

(I want to come) 

(I wish you or him to come) 

(Please come) 

aruku 

nrukitai 

aruitchoshii 

*Oaruki-kudasai 

(to walk) 

(1 want to walk) 

(I wish you or him to walk) 

(Please walk) 

nomu 

nomitai 

nondehoshii 

*Onomi-kudasai 

(to drink) 

(I want to drink) 

(1 wish you or him to drink) 

(Please drink) 


Among honorific forms, besides adding kudasaimashiy o is some- 
times prefixed to the root as in words asteribked, but in several other 
cases the root is entirely changed for another with a stately sense, as 
in the words marked thus 

Where one wishes to let another do certain things, there is 
added between the root and the suffix in the case of verbs in the 
foregoing lists, the particle se or sase'. thus, — 

Misetai (I want to let you or him sec it), miseie-hoshii or misete' 
kudasai (Let me or liim sec it), kosasete-kndasai (Let me or him come). 

Passive Verbs are formed by suffixing the particles rarerti or 
simply reru to the root : thus, ?nirarerii (to be seen), mirarenu 
(not to be seen); taberareru (to be eaten); taherarenu (not to be 
eaten) ; serarerti"*^ (to lie done), serarenn (not to be done) ; korareru^ 
(can come), korarenu (cannot come); antkareru (can walk), arti- 
kare/tu y {caimoi w^alk); nomarerii (can be drunk), nomaremi 
be drunk). 

Words asterisked change the vowel in the root, suru (to do) to 
serarertiy and kuru (to come) to kora rent. 

Terminal Changes in Adjectives. There are two kinds of 
adjectives — those that precede the nouns atlributively and those 
that follow the nouns they are intended to predicate. 
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Adjectives which precede the nouns. 

(l^ Those ending with the suffix i: takai (high), hikui (low), 
ftaf^ai (long), mijikai (short), hayai (fast), osoi (slow), etc. When the 
suffix i is changed to ku^ the words become adverbs : thus, takaku 
(highly), hikukti (lowly), hayaku (quickly), osoku (slowly), etc. 

(2) Those ending with the .suffix na\ akirakana (bright), shizu- 
kana (quiet), ni^^yaka»a (mirthful), hanayokana (splendid), daitanna 
(bold), hikyona (timid), etc. When the suffix na is changed to m, 
the words become adverbs : akirakani (clearly), shizukani (quietly), 
etc. 

(3) By adding the particle no to nouns, the words become at- 
tributive adjectives: thus, aka no maedare (red aprons), hidari no te 
(left hand), nama no sakana (raw fish), America no hito (American), 
etc. 

Predicative Adjectives. 

(1) Adjectives ending with the suffix i or shii\ thus, toi (far), 
suzushit (cool), chikai (near), etc. 

(2) Adjectives ending with the suffix ku\ thus, takaku (high), 
suzushikn (cool), as in ‘yama wa takaku, mizu wa kiyoi^ (mountains 
are high and water is clear), or ‘ Natsu wa suzushiku, fuyu wa atata- 
kai ’ (In summer it is cool and in winter it is warm), etc. 

Auxiliary Particles or Postpositions. In the Japanese lan- 
guage, the cases of nouns and the connections between various words 
in a sentence are all shown by tlie use of particles called the te-ni~ 
o-ha\ thus, Fuji-no-yama takasa 12,500 ft. de^ sono chojo ni 
it.sumo yuki wo itadai te oru keredo, natsu no nakaba ni %va taitci 
tokeru noboruhito ga oi (Mt. Fuji is 12,500 ft. high and its 
summit is always covered with snow, but as in the middle of summer 
the snow very largely melts away, very many people climb it.) 

(1) Particles which are suffixed to nouns to indicate their case: 

Tne Nominative Case is indicated by wa or ga : ware 70a nemuru 

(I sleep), karc ga ikaru (he gets angry \ etc. 

The Dative Case is indicated by ni: musume wa haha ni nitcoru 
(That girl resembles her mother). 

The Accusative or Objective case is indicated by 700: Kohii wo 
ippai luotte koi (Bring me a cup of coffee). 

(2) Particles which indicate place, method, time, etc. 

The particle de or dewa is used when pointing to place, time, 
etc.: Nikko de mimashita (I saw it in Nikko), Nippon dewa nanito 
iimasu ka (What do they call it 7n Japan?); Ichijitsu de dekimashS 
(It can probably be finished in a day); Kislia de mairimashita (I 
came ^y train); Take de dekila kago (A basket made bamboo), 
Tchiyen de kaimashita (I bought it ¥ 1) ; Byoki de arukenai (lie 
cannot walk enving to sickness). The particle ni or niwa also is 
often used when pointing to place, time, person, or thing : Doko ni 
osumai desu ka (Where do you live?), Tokyo ni orimasu (I live in 
Tokyo); Komban otachi desuka (Do you leave to-night?), Myocho 
8 (hachi) ji ni tachimasu (I leave at 8 o’clock to-morrow morning); 
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Kono hako mwa hairimasenu (They cannot all be packed in this 
box). 

The particle to or towa is used when indicating companionship 
or connection: Chichi to kimashita (I came with my father); Kore 
to sore (this with that). 

(3) Particles which indicate direction or the beginning or the 
end of a period of time : — 

The particle kara ox y or i, used in the sense of ‘from/ ‘since/ 
or ‘after’; thus, London kara {from London), Meiji Ishin kono- 
kata (tlie time that has passed since the Restoration of Meiji), kore 
kara (after this), etc. 

The particle made^ used in the sense of ‘to* or ‘until’; thus, 
London kara lokyo made (from London to TSkyo), Tenki wa ban 
7}iade (laijobu desu (The weather will remain good till to-night); the 
same particle is also used in the sense of ‘for ’ or ‘as’; e.g. Gosanko 
fuade ni omcni kakemasu (I present these merely for your personal 
information). 

The particle e indicates the points of compass or direction 
generally; thus, higashi nishi Cy {to the east, to the west), Tokyo e 
yuku (to go to Tokyo). 

Conjunctions. The Japanese spoken language is rich in par- 
ticles which are used as conjunctions. 

(1) Particles used in the sense of the English word ‘and,* viz. 
— tOy when connecting two or more nouns, or two short phrases ; 
when the phrases are long, soshite is generally used instead; thus, 
Watakushi wa boshi to stekki wo kai, soshite tsuma wa yubiwa to 
kushi wo kaimashita (I bought a hat a^id a stick, and my wife a ring 
and a comb). The following particles are used almost in the same 
sense as to'. danOy ya, mata\ for example, Kiku datio bara dano ga 
kin'idearu (Chrysanthemums and roses are beautiful), Nara niwa 
shika/rr saru ga iru (At Nara are found many deer monkeys). 

(2) Particles used in the sense of the English ‘or’: ka, — Kore 
ka are ka (This or that), Noru ka soru ka (Whether one succeeds or 
fails); aruhvay inatawa, ?noshikuwa are also used in a similar sense, 
though wdth many variations. 

(3) Adversatives, — used in the sense of ‘but,’ ‘however,* ‘yet/ 
‘and yet’: ga (denoting weak opposition), keredomo (a stronger op- 
position), s/iikashi or shikashi-^iagara (strongest opposition); thus, 
Yadoya wo sagashita^^ miataranu (I sought for the hotel, but could 
not find it), Nidome ni midashita keredojjio heyaga nai (On a second 
attempt I found the hotel, but there was no vacant room). 

(4) Particles denoting conditional expectation; 

A/oshif moshiya, and man-ichi, each denotes a conditional ex- 
pectation, which, when accompanied at the end of the same phrase 
by naray naralniy or taraba, conveys the sense of the English ‘if’, 
but when accompanied by temoy tattCy or tomoy denotes the sense of 
‘ though,’ ‘ although/ or ‘even if’; for example, Moshi tenki nara, 
Nikko e yuki masho (If the weather is good, we will go to Nikko), 
Man-ichi futtemo (furi temo\ yukiraasho {Even if it rains we will 
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go), Moshiya yukiniwa machigattew^?, kaeri niwa goissho ni (Though 
in going I may fail to accompany you, on the way back I shall 
certainly do so). 

(5) Other Particles : 

Shidai meaning < as soon as kara meaning < as ’ or < because.’ 

Chapter II. GommanicatioQS. 

I. Railways. 

General Kemarhs. Tn March 1914 Ihere were in Japan Proper 
6,596.2 m. of railways already open lo traffic and 1,714.3 m. umler 
construction; while there were in d'aiwan 320 m., in Karafuto 66.3 
ra., in Chosen 953.2 m., already open to traffic. The total mileage 
of railways in the Empire is thus about 9,650.8 m., besides 684.5 1^^* 
in South Manchuria. 

Of the 6,596.2 m. in Japan Proper, 5,401.7 m. belong to the Gov-* 
ernment and 253.4 m. to private companies, — all being of the narrow 
guage of 3 ft. 6 in.; llie rest, consisting of 71 m. owned by the Govern- 
ment and 870.1 m. belonging to private coinpanie.s, are light railways 
with gauges of various widths. These railways, especially the trunk 
lines, are, however, made — as regards quality of rails, bridges, and 
rolling stock — to yield the maximum speeil permitted by the narrow 
gauge, as well as lo bear as heavy loads as possible. In the case of 
the Tokaido and Sanyo railways, ior example, rails weighing from 
60 to 75 lb. per yard are used, and over the busiest portions even 
much heavier ones. On the re^l, even on most of the local lines, 
the rails used are scarcely ever less than 60 lb. per yard. 

The locomotives in use are of 60 to 80 tons in weight in the 
case of ordinary jiasscngcr trains, and of 100 tons in the case of 
express trains. The passenger carriages on trunk lines are all 
vestibule cars with 4 or 6 wheels, provitled with bogie springs ; the 
carriages with newest outfits (lighted with electric light, and lieated 
by steam in winter) being ii.sed for long distance trains. Each of 
these trains is also provided with a dining-car, smoking-room, and 
a toilet-room, besides sleeping-berths fur first class passengers (also 
for 2 ?td class passengers on Tokaido and Sanyo Railways). The 
sleeping-berths are cither made up in compartments of four berths 
each, or in rows on both sides of the carriage with a passage between 
in American style. In the case of the S[^ccial express trains run 
once daily from each end between Tokyo (Shimbashi) and Shirnono- 
seki, the best carriages are found; these trains being provided also 
with an observation-car. These sjxicial express trains make a small 
extra charge in addition to the ordinary express rate. 

Government Railways. The Trunk Line consists of the 
following section : — 

Kyushu Main Line, between Kagoshima and Moji, 


via Tosu 238.8 m. 

and between Nagasaki and Tosu 98.6 in. 
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Sany 5 Line, between Sliiinonoseki and K6be, via 

Hiroshima and Okayama 329.3 m. 

Tbkaido lane, between Kobe and Tokyo (Shim- 

bashi), via Nagoya and Yokohama (Hiranuma) ... 375.2 m. 

N. E. Line, between T 5 kyo (Ueno) and Aomori, via 

Utsiinomiya and Sendai 456.9 m. 

Hokkaido Main lane, between Hakodate and Ku- 

shiro, via Otaru (Chu 5 j and Ashigawa 424.9 m. 

There are also found connected with the above-mentioned trunk 
line the following local lines: — 

In Kyushu: Hoshu Line starting from Kokura 124.0 m. 

Chikuho Colliery Line 75.9 m. 

and other short branches, altogether amounting to 146.8 in. 
In Honshu : 

San-in Line (between Kyoto and Oda, eic. 282.5 m. 

Kwansai Line (Osaka to Nagoya, etc.) 306.0 m. 

Hokuroku Line (Maibara to Naoetsu, etc.) 269.2 m. 

Chuo Line (or Central Line, Nagoya to Tokyo, 

via Kiso, and Shiojiri to Shinonoi) 295.9 m. 

J 5 ban Line (Tokyo to Iwanuma, along the coast). 219.7 in. 

Shin-etsu Line (Tokyo to Niigata, etc.) 261.8 m. 

Ou Line (Fukusliima to Aomori, via Akita) 325.2 m. 

Sobu Line (Tokyo to Choshi or Ohara) 145-5 ni. 

Branch Lines belonging to these local lines in 

Honshu and Shikoku 604. 1 m. 

In Hokkai-db : Mororan Line (Mororan to Iwami- 

zawa and Oiwakc to Yubari) 116.9 

Soya Line ^Asahigawa to Otoineppu) 80.3 m. 

Abash iri Line (Ikeda to Abash iri) 120.4 m. 

Branch Lines in Hokkai-do 137.4 m. 

'lotal ; 5»435-3 


N.E. The above includes the miles of railway running June 1914. 

The above-mentioned trunk and branch lines all belong to the Railway 
Board of the Japanese Government. The he.ad office of the Board is situated 
close to the Ccniral Station, Tokyo, but the practical manasrement of the rail- 
ways is placed in the hands of the sectional administrative bureaus {kanri- 
kyoku)t which are found at Shimbashi, Tokyo (for the Eastern section of 
Honshu), at Ifyogo^ Kobe (for the Western section of Honshu), at Moji (for 
Kyushu), and at Sapporo (for Ilokkai-do). 

Private Railways. In Kyushu, Honshu and Shikoku there 
are, besides the Government railways above mentioned, 253.4 m. of 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge lines owned by 7 private companies and 870.1 m. of 
light railways owned by 61 companies. 

Speed of Trains. The fatest trains run on Japanese lines are 
those operated between Shimbashi (Tokyo) and Yokohama, where a 
distance of 18 m. is covered in 28 minutes (or at the rate of 39 m. 
per hour). In the case of the Limited express trains run between 
Shimonoseki and Tokyo, the average speed attained in 28 to 30 m. 
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per hour, while the ordinary express trains of the above-mentioned 
line run with a speed of 25-27 in. In the case of the express trains 
of the Kyushu Railway and of the North-Eastern Line (Tokyo to 
Aomori), the speed attained is between 25 and 27 m. per hour. In 
all the non-express through-trains on the Sanyo and Tokaido Lines, 
the speed is 20 and 21 m. per hour. On local lines the trains never 
run faster than 18 m. per hour ; the slowest ones (mixed freight and 
passenger trains) running at the rate of 13 m. per hour. 

Classes of Carriages. As a rule Japanese railway trains 
consist of is^, 2 .nd^ and class carriages; though the special 
express trains are limited to 1 st and Q:nd classes only. Among 
ordinary express trains there are some which are limited to \st and 
2 nd classes, and others which consist of 2nd and 3;?/ class carriages. 
These differences, as well as whether a train contains a dining-com- 
partment and sleeping-berths, will be found indicated on the railway 
time-tables. The long-distance through-trains are generally com- 
posed of i.y/, 2 nd^ and '^rd class carriages, but some of these, as well 
as most trains of the local lines> are composed only of 2 Hd and '^rd 
class carriages. On most of the light railways the carriages consist 
of 2 nd and 2 t^d classes only. 

Railway Fares. The ^rd class passenger fares on Japanese 
railways are fixed at the following per mile rates: 1.65 sen for the 
first 50 miles or under; 1.3 sen for distances beyond 50 m. up to loo 
m.; I sen for beyond icxD m. up to 200 m.; .8 sen for beyoml 200 m. 
up to 300 m.; .7 sen for distances above 300 m. without limit. The 
2 nd class fare is lyi times, and the ist class fare 2j^ times the "^rd 
class fare. 

Transit Duties. The (fovernraent levies a transit duty on 
both railway and steamer tickets at the following rates: — 

Class of Ticket Up to 50 m. Up to 100 m. Up to 200 m. Beyond 200111. 
ist class 5 20 sen 40 sen 50 se?i 

2 nd „ 3 „ 10 „ 20 „ 25 „ 

ff ^ t* 2 „ 3 4 >> 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that a long-distance 
ticket is considerably cheaper than if the same distance were covered 
with two or more tickets. P’or instance a class ticket between 
Shimonoseki and Tokyo costs, with the additional transit duty, 
¥16.28; while between Shimonoseki and Kyoto one costs ¥9.70, 
and between Kyoto and Tokyo, Y 10.53, together amounting to 
Y20.23. 

Children’s Tickets. Children under four years of age are 
carried free, while those between four and twelve are charged half 
the rate for adults. 

Breaking Journey. Holders of tickets for distances beyond 
50 m. are allowed to break their journey at tlie stop-over stations 
designated on the time-tables. But a break of journey renders 
invalid an Express Extra or Sleeping-berth Ticket. 
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T«rm of Validity of Ticket. Japanese railway tickets are 
good, including the day of issue, for a period varying with the dis- 
tance, viz. for less than 50 m. one day only; for 50 m. or over, 

up to 100 m two days ; for more than 100 in., one day more for 

each additional loom, or fraction thereof. In the case of return 

tickets^ — for less than 50 m 3 days; for 50 m. or over, twice the 

time allowed for single tickets ; on electric cars run on certain 
Government railways, 5 days are allowed for return tickets. 

Season and Commutation Tickets. In the neighbourhood of 
large cities, season tickets (for one month, three months, six months, 
and one year) are issued at prices which are 40 to 80 per cent, less 
than the regular charge ; also commutation tickets at 20 to 40 per 
cent, reduction. For parties of twenty-five or more, 20 to 40 per 
cent, reduction is also offered. Excursion Tickets. Return tickets at 
reduced prices are also sold on certain special occasions, such as 
flower seasons or great festival days. 

Express Tickets. These are of two VXwAs, -^Limited express 
tickets between Shimonoseki and Tokyo, for a distance of 400 m. or 

under ¥3, I class, and Y2, 2m/ class; and for distances beyond 

400 m ¥5, 1 st class, and Y3, 2 nd class; Ordinary express tickets 

(irrespective of distance) Y1.50 for \st class, Yi.oo for 2nd class, 

and 50 sen for '^rd class. These tickets are good for one continuous 
journey only. 

Children under four years, free ; between four and twelve, half the above- 
mentioned rates. 


Sleeping-Berths. The charges for sleeping-berths on the 
Tokaido and the Sanyo trains are as follows : — 


On the Limited and Ordinary 
Express "J’rains 

\st class (¥4.00 per berth per night) 

2«</ class (Single berth ¥2.50 and 
double berth Y3.50 per berth per 
night) 

It is always best to secure a berth 
It should be remenibcrctl that all t 
the upper ones odd-numbered. 


On the other trains 
xst class (Y 3.00 per berth per night) 

On trains Nos. 41, 42, 43, and 44. 
2nd class (Simple reclining berth, upper 
Y0.30 and lower ¥0.60 per berth 
per night) 

in advance. 

he lower berths are even-numbered and 


In the through-trains between Tokyo and Tsuruga, which con- 
nect with the Trans-Siberian express, sleeping-berths may be secured 
at the following rates: Y4.00 for the 1 st class and ¥2^^ for the 
2 nd class. In the Tohoku (North-Eastern), Ou, Johan, Hokkaido, 
and Kyushu railways, sleeping-berths cost Y3.00 per night. 

For children below the age of six, accompanied by elders and not needing 
separate berths, no charge is made. 

Sleeping-berth tickets of all kinds are good for one continuous 
journey only. 

Luggage. Passengers may take into the carriage only such 
luggage as can be placc»i under the seats or on the racks. I.arger 
pieces should be checked for conveyance in the luggage- van, these 
being carried free up to the following amounts, — loo kin (I33>^ lb.) 
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per passenger for the u/ class, 6o (8o lb.) for the 2 nd class, and 
30 km (40 lb.) for the class. 

In order to ensure the checking of luggage, it should be taken to the 
luggage booking-office 5 min. before the time of departure of the train. A 
child’s ticket entitles the holder to the above-mentioned amount of luggage. 

If the traveller intends to break his journey and desires to take out either 
a part or the whole of the luggage checked, he should notify at the luggage 
booking-office the name of the station where he intends to break his journey, 
(and when receiving his luggage at a stop-over station he should obtain a 
certificate of delivery, which will entitle him to re-check his luggage for the 
rest of the journey on the same ticket.) Failing such notification, the luggage 
will be sent direct to the station to which his ticket was issued. 

Dining-Car. Every express train, as well as every long-distance 
through-train, carries a dining-car, supplied with European food, 
drinks, aerated waters, cigars, etc:, on the express or through-trains 
consisting of 2 ud and 3?v/ class carriages only, and on those consisting 
solely of class carriages, however, mainly Japanese food is 
served. The dining-car is open from soon after daybreak until 
about II p.m.; meals and drinks may be had at any time while it 
is open. 

Table dhote meals cost approximately as follows : breakfast, 50 sen, 
luncheon, 73 sen, and dinner ¥r.oo. When ordered d la cai-te, the cost is 
from 20 to 30 sen per dish, the prices being marked on the menu card. Prices 
of wine, beer, and other drinks are given on the wine-list. 

• Guards. On the Limited express between Shimbashi and Shimo- 
noseki, and on all express and through- trains, there arc guards (with 
a red band round the left arm), who understand English. These 
will attend to passengers’ needs, receive their complaints, provide 
them with seats, and answer any inquiries. These trains also carry 
‘boys,’ dressed in uniform, with their number marked at one end of 
their ncck-band, one boy for each compartment. These will keep 
the compartment clean, make up the beds, and attend to the orders 
of passengers. 

Porters. At the stations are found porters called akabo, who 
wear red caps and have their number marked on their breast ; these 
will carry hand-bags and other parcels within the station com- 
pounds. They may be paid 2 sen per parcel, or, if employed for 
anything more than simply carrying parcels, {eg. taking out luggage 
which has ])een checked), they will expect to be paid at the rate of 
5 sen a piece. 

^ Conveyance. At all the stations throughout Japan, there are 
jinrikishas in waiting. Most of the large cities have electric trams, 
which, starting from the station, lead to important centres of the 
city. At Tokyo, Yokohama and other large cities, hotels, if notified 
beforehand, will have an automobile or carriage in waiting at the 
station. 

II. Roads and Means of Conveyance. 

(Carriages, basha, automobiles, jinrikishas). 

There are excellent roads in the country, many of which are fit 
for automobiles and carriages, and practically all are suited for jin- 
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rikishas. These roads start from Tokyo, as being the capital of the 
Empire. The more important roads are of two kinds, — the ICokiddd^ 
or national highways, and the Kenddy or prcfcctural highways. The 
national highways are from 30 to 42 ft. wide and connect Tokyo 
with all the cities or towns which are the seats of prefectural govern- 
ment, and with other important towns in the Empire. The prefec- 
tural highways, which are from 24 to 30 ft. wide, connect the seat of 
prefectural government with all towns of consequence in the prefec- 
ture, forming junctions also with similar highways in neighbouring 
prefectures. These highways are generally gravelled, the surface 
being smoothed with rollers. In mountainous regions, the roads 
often have long inclines, the gradient being, however, never more 
than in the case of national highways and ^5 in that of prefec- 
tural highways. These roads are kept in repair by the prefectural 
governments, the roads in South-Western Japan being kept in better 
condition than those in North-Eastern Japan, where owing to the 
heavy snow-fall no repairs can be made during winter. 

Carriages^ The number of carriages found throughout Japan 
at the end of 1 910 was 8,560 (of these 8,100 had one horse and 460 
two horses). The carriages for household use in Tjkyo and Kana- 
gawa prefectures numbered 390; carriages for hire are found near 
bhimbashi and Shinagawa Stations. The cauiages in other places 
are, however, mostly the so-called native basha^ a rude kind of stage 
coach run in country districts, with an olficial tariff, [as a rule at the 
rate of 10 to 15 sen per i ri m.) for each person]. 

Aulomohilcs. Automobiles have only recently come into use, 
and at the end of 1912 there w'crc 350 in Tokyo, 100 in Yokohama, 
and about 50 in other places .such as Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, and 
Nagasaki. These mostly belong to Government offices, business 
firms, wealthy people, hotels, eU, There arc, however, cars for hire 
in Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, charge being Y4 — ¥4.50 per hour 

for a car seating 5 persons, and Y2.00 per hour for one with a single 
seat ; a certain reduction is made when hired for more than three 
hours, but 20 to 30 per cent, additional charge is required at night 
or for a drive in the country. There are also taximeter cars, which 
charge 60 sen for the first mile and 20 sen for each succeeding mile ; 
at night lo sen being added to the above-mentioned rates. Automo- 
biles may with advantage be availed of when sightseeing in Tokyo 
and vicinity j in fact they may be engaged for making a tour of the 
country. In some places, automobiles in the form of small motor- 
omnibuses are being employed in place of basha^ for carrying passen- 
gers from one town to another. 

Jinrihishas, Abbreviated into by foreigners; these 
constitute the universal means of conveyance in Japan. First made 
by an ingenious Japanese in 1869, the jinrikisha has been greatly 
improved since; the better ones are now fitted with light steel 
wheels provided with rubber tyres. There are about 149,350 jinriki- 
shas in the country; of this number those seating two persons 
amount to 3,100, all the rest being for a single person. Excepting 
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a comparatively small number of private vehicles, the large majority 
of these jinrikishas are for hire. 

Jinrikisha*mcn are all under police supervision. Once a year is carried 
out an inspection of the jinrikisha and an examination of the jinrikisha-man's 
person, relating to age, health, eic. They receive licences and are required to 
nave on the neck-bands of their coats, and on their lanterns, their registered 
number and the abbreviated signs of the police district to which they belong. 

While a large number of jinrikishas are found at intervals in the streets, 
there are the cJwba or jinrikisha-houses, which own several jinrikishas and 
employ sha/u (pullers). It is much safer to hire jinrikishas at these houses, 
than to do so at random in the street. 

Jinrikisha Tariff. At all the important railway stations is 
posted a notification of the local jinrikisha tariff; there arc also 
jinrikisha offices, where strangers may engage jinrikishas at a fixed 
price, (tickets are issued stating the fare to the place of destination). 
In places where the best class of jinrikisha predominates, the charge 
is 30 — 40 sen per ri^ and in other jdaces, where poorer kinds prevail, 
from 20 to 30 sen per rL Jinrikishas may be engaged per hour at 
20 to 40 sefiy or per day for ¥2.00 to ¥3.00; when kept waiting for 
any considerable time, they generally charge an extra 10 sen per 
hour ; at night or in rain or snow they make an additional charge of 
20 to 30 per cent, of the ordinary fare. 

111. Steamship Services. 

Steatnship Connections between Hallways. The steamship 
connections maintained by the Railway Board are as follows : 

Time 


Route 

Miles 

No. of daily trips 

required 

I 

hrs. 

Fares 

'st class '2nd class 
yen yen 

Shimonoseki — Fusan 

122.0 

twice each way. 

10 — 1 1 

10.00 

6.00 

Shimonoseki — Moji 

1-5 

16 times each way. 

Va 

.20 

.15 

Miyajima — Itsukushima 

1-3 



— 

.06 

Uno-Takamatsu 

1 1.0 

5 »» tf 


.80 

.50 

Maizuru — M i y azu 

1C.2 

4 >* ff tf 


— 

.50 

Maizuru — Obama 

29-5 

once 

3 ‘4 

— 

.90 

Miyazu — Sutsu 

6.3 

4 tt >» »» 

1 

— 

.09 

Aomori — Hakodate 

60.0 

twice ,, ,, 

4 K — 5 

3.00 

2.00 


Other Connecting S. S. Services. There are other and private 
lines, which have made special arrangements with the Japanese 
railways, so that on these are issued through railway and steamer 
tickets. The following are such lines ; Nippon Yusen Kwaisha’s 
Lines to Dairen and Tientsin, and to Shanghai and to Keelung, 
which make connection with the Japanese railways at Sarmomiya 
(Kobe), M^ji, or Nagasaki, and also the line between Aomori and 
Mororan; Osaka Shosen Kwaisha’s Lines between Tsuruga and 
Vladivostok, connecting with the Japanese railway at Tsuruga ; to 
Dairen and Tientsin, to Shanghai, and to Keelung, connecting at 
Kobe or Moji with the railway ; the service along the E. coast of 
Kyushu and the W. coast of Shikoku, connecting wdth the railway 
at Nishi-Oita ; between Ujina and Yoshiura (near Kure),— stations 
pn the San-yo Railway — and Takahama, in lyo Province, Shikoku ; 
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hhizaki S.S. Co.^s Line between Onomichi and Takahama, connect- 
ing with the San-yo Railway at the former place ; Matsue Godo S.S. 
Co's» Line between Matsue and Sakai (both stations of iho San-in 
Railway) and Miho-no-seki; besides several steamship lines on Lake 
Biwa-ko, connecting with the railway at Otsu or Hikone. 

Japanese Steamship Companies. There arc three large steam- 
ship companies in Japan, — Nippon Yusen Kwaisha (N.Y.K.), Osaka 
SJiosen Kwetisha (f). S. K.), and 'LOyo Risen Kzuaisha (T. K. K.). Of 
these the last named maintains tw'o lines of ocean navigation, — the 
North American Line, between San Francisco and Slianghai, via 
Yokohama and Kobe, and the South American I^inc, between Yoko- 
hama and Valparaiso, Chile. The company owns for service on the 
North American Line the three superb steamers of the Ten-y 5 type. 
The two other companies above mentioned, however, engage both 
in ocean navigation and coasting trade, and their lines arc conse- 
quently much more numerous and complex, as will be shown below ; 

Ocean Navigation Lines, (i) maintained by N. Y. K 

European Line (Yokohama and Antwerp, via London), American 
Line (Hongkong and Seattle, via Yokohama and Kobe), Kobc- 
Bombay IJne<, aiul Yokohama-Cakutta Line — the above four services 
all fortnightly; Aiisiralian Line (Yokohama and Melbourne, once in 
four weeks); (2) maintained by O. S. K American Line (Hong- 

kong and Takoma, via Yokohama and Kobe), and Kdbe~Boinhay 
Line (once a month); Coasting Services in Far ICas tern Waters, (1) 
maintained by N. Y, K Yokohama-S/iani^Jiai JJnc (twice week- 

ly), Kobe-Keeliing Line (four limes monthly), Kobe-North China 
Line (six times monthly), Yokohama- A' or fh China Line {via Jinsen, 
three times monthly), Kobe- Vladivostok Line {via Nagasala and 

Fusan, once in three weeks); (2)_niainlaincd by O. S. K Osaka- 

Dniren Line (twice weekly), Osaka- Jinsen JAne (twice weekly), 
'fsu ruga- Vladivostok Line (weekly), Kdbe-Rcelnng Line (weekly), 
Osaka-Seishin Line (three times monthly), Yokokama-Takow Line 
(twice monthly), Nagasaki- Dairen Line {via Chosen ports, twice 
monthly), Osaka-Tientsin Line (monthly), Otaru- Vladivostok Line 
{via Niigata, etc., monthly); 

Coasting Services in Home Waters, (i) maintained by 

N. Y. K Kobe- Otaru Line (three limes monthly), Otaru- A ba- 

shiri Line (six times monthly), Hakodate- Abashm Line, via Etorofu 
Is., (six times monthly), Otaru- Wakkanai Line (five times monthly), 
Kai'afuto Line (between Hakodate and ()tomari, five times month- 
ly), Ogasatvarajima Line (between Yokohama and Haha-jima, 

monthly); (2) maintained by O. S. K the daily services making 

Osaka (Kobe) their base — Takamatsu lAne, Shimonoseki Line, 
Sukumo Line, Uchiiimi Line, Kochi Line, Kannoura Line, Miwasaki 
Line, Nagoya Line; services every other day ^San-in Line, Shikoku- 
Honshu Line, Kagoshima Line; three times daWy — Osaka-Yura Line, 
Osaka- Tokushima lAne ; other local lines not making Osaka their 
base — Ujina- Takahama Line (thrice daily), Tamashima-Tadotsu 
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Line (twice daily), KochuSukumo Line (daily), Kbchi-Kannoxdra 
Line (daily), Onomichi-Beppti Line (daily), Moric'Uivajitna Line 
(daily), Sai^anoseki-Saeki Line, Besides the lines alcove mentioned, 
the O. S. K. maintains steamer services between Ilokkai-do and the 
E. and W. coasts of Karafuto, and between Keelung and Takow in 
Taiwan, and other lines on the W. and E. coasts of the same island. 

It will be seen from the above description that Yokohama and 
Kobe are the two most important harbours both for the ocean-going 
and coasting steamers. The two above companies, viz. N. Y. K. 
and O. S. K., to some extent divide the field between them, the 
former having its base in Yokohama and the latter in Kobe. 

It may be mentioned in this conncction that there are firms or individuals 
who run various local lines, such as the Tokyo bay steamship Co., main- 
taining regular services between Tokyo and ports on the bay; Nalkohii-Tsilun 
S. S, Co., runn'iiij steam-launches on the rivers Sumida-gawa, Vedo-pwa, 
Tonc-gawa, and Kasunii-ga-ura Lagoon ; Snn-tiku S. S. Co.^ maintaining a 
line between Shi wogama and Miyako; Sumitomo Firm Onomichi and 

Niihama, as well as between Niihama and Osaka); Ishizaki S. S. Co. (between 
Onomiclii and Mitsu-ga-haina) ; Hotta S. S. Co. (between 'Loba and Gama- 
gi3ri) ; Toyo~Kisen (between Onomichi and 'I'adotsu) ; Oki-Khen (between SaigS 
and Sakai); Kyushu-Kisen (between Nagasaki and ports of Higo and Satsuma) ; 
Maisue-Godo (between Matsue and Yonago, or Shobara or Miho-no-scki). 

Steamers, — their accommodation. That all the ocean-going 
steamers of the three afore-mentioned companies are fitted up in a 
first-rale manner goes without saying, the first and second class 
cabin passengers being supplied with European food, and the third 
class passengers with Japanese food. There are provisions made 
ioit special third class passenj^erSf who will be supplied with European 
food on their making an additional payment. In the case of coast- 
ing steamers in Far Eastern Waters, the first class passengers are 
provided with cabins and European food. Some steamers have 
second cla«s cabins also, but they are few in number, and fewer still 
where European food is supplied to second class passengers. In the 
case of coasting steamers in home waters, there are no cabins even 
for the 1st class ; passengers of the same class being accommodated 
in a common compartment, and only Japanese food supplied. There 
are, however, a few exceptions i e.^^. the Kiirenai-marii (containing 
lo first class cabins, with 2 berths each), an express steamer plying 
between Osaka and Beppu ; and steamers plying periodically be- 
tween Osaka and Kagoshima, which supply foreign food if ordered 
and paid for. 

Piers. Among the home ports, those provided with pier facilities arc 
Osaka, Kobe, Tokushima, Kochi, 'I’adotsu, Kure, Ujina, Uwajima, Moji, 
Sakai, Hyogo, and Sumoto; in the c.ase of the last two, a small fee of 3 sen 
and I sen respectively is charged per passenger. 

Food on Ferry Steamers. In the case of steamers plying be 
tween ports at a short distance, e.g.^ Ujina and Takahama, passen- 
gers are expected to pay for whatever food they may order f^rom the 
ship’s kitchen. 
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Chapter III. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

Japan possesses a well-organized and up-to-date system of com- 
munication in posts, telegraphs, and telephones. The post-offices in 
Japan Proper number altogether 7,244 (1914), of these the more im- 
portant ones, numbering 975, transact telegraph business also; while 
many of the latter also engage in telephone service, — telephones 
being found in nearly all the important towns. Besides the above- 
mentioned post-offices, there are 13 offices which are exclusively for 
telegraph service, and of these thirteen, there are several which are 
concerned with wireless telegraphy Otchi-ishi, Choshi, Shiwo- 
no-misaki, Ose-zaki, Tsuno-shima, e^c.). The offices exclusively for 
telephone business number 12, besides wdiich there are 463 public 
automatic telephone stands. 

I. Posts. Mails are either inland or international. 

Tptfand Mails. Mail matter exchanged between Chosen, the 
Leased Territory of Kwantung, and places in Manchuria and China 
Proper where there are Japanese post-offices, is dealt with in the 
same way as inland mails. The postal rates in force with regard to 
the Inland Mails differ from those prevailing in the International 
Mail system. All postal charges are defrayed in stamps, these being 
sold in all the post-offices of the Empire, as well as at designated 
ordinary shops, wliich are found mostly near post-boxes (numbering 
55,000). In most of tlic important post-offices of large towns there 
are clerks wdio speak English. When desiring to make inquiries, 
however, it is always best to go to the head office of a city. 

(A) Inland Nail. Limit of Weight and Dimensions : 

Letter Post: — . 

Dimensions • * s/ia/cu 3 sun (39 centimetres) in length, sun (26 centimetres) 

in breadth, and 5 sun (15 centimetres) m depth ; 

Weight - 3^'^: class mail matter up to ^oomomme* (1,125 grammes). 

Parcel Post: — 

Dimensions Up to « skaku (60 centimetres) in any one direction (length, 

breadth, or depth), while it is provided that parcels not exceeding 5 sun 
(15 centimetres) in breadth and in depth may measure up to 3 shaku (90 
centimetres; in length ; 

Weight ... • In Japan Proper, as well as between Japan Proper, Taiwan, and 
Karafuto, 1,600 momme (6,000 grammes), and between Japan Proper, Chosen, 
and China (Manchuria included), 1,500 motnvie (5,625 grammes). 

Classification of Articles for Letter Post and Postage thereon 

xsi class mail matters Letters, up to 4 momme (15 grammes), 3 sen, and for 

each additional 4 momme or fraction thereof, 3 sen ; unsealea printed letters, 
up to 10 momme (37)^ grammes), 2 sen, or for each additional zo momme 
or fraction thereof, 2 sen. 

^nd class mail matters Ordinary Post-cards, sen apiece ; post-card with 

reply paid, 3 sen apiece; Letter-cards, 3 sen apiece. 

^rd class mail matter... Newsp.apers or periodicals issued more than once a 
month, without any fixed date of the termination of issue, for weight up to 
20 momme (75 grammes), % sen, and for each additional 20 momme or frac- 
tion thereof, % sen, 7.5 momme=zoz. 
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\th class mail matter Books, printed matter, commercial papers, photographs, 

manuscripts, pictures, drawings, samples or patterns of merchandise, natural 
history specimens, up to 30 ntomme (112J4 grammes), 2 sen, or for each 
additional 30 momme, 2 sen ; Printed matter other than zrd class mail matter 
published more than once a month and posted as contract mail matter, up 
to 30 mofnme, x sen, and for each additional 30 ntomme or fraction thereof, 
I sen, 

Sik class mail matter Seed grains, up to 30 momtne, 1 sen, and for each ad- 

ditional 30 ntomme or fraction thereof, 1 sen. 

(Silk-worm eggs are treated as 5/A class mail matter.) 

Special UrPon Mall t (i) Sealed circulars, per cover or piece, up to 4 momme 
(15 grammes), sen, ana for each additional 4 momme or fraction thereof, 1 
sen ; (2) Unsealed circulars, per cover or piece, up to 10 momme (37 grammes), 
1 U sen, and for each additional xo momme or fraction thereof, i sen ; (3) ^ 
class mail matter, per piece, up to 20 momme, 4 mn, and for each additional 
20 momme or fraction thereof, yin \ (4) ^th class mail matter, per piece, up to 
30 momme (112 grammes), 6 rin, and for each additional 30 momme or fraction 
thereof, 5 rin. 

Special urban mail is a letter post at a reduced rate, the matter being des- 
patched from, and destined for, one and the same urban area of a single postal 
district, and with more than 100 covers or pieces posted at one time. Two 
different but adjacent urban areas of a postal district are considered as forming 
one and the same urban area of a single postal district. 

fB) International Mail. 

Articles lor Letter Post: (i) Letters weight and dimensions not 

limited ; (2) Post-cards Not exceeding 14 centimetres, but not under 10 cen- 

timetres in length; not exceeding 9 centimetres, but not under 7 centimetres in 
width ; (3) Printed matter and commercial papers • • • • Dimensions-— not oyer 45 
centimetres in any direction ; weight, not over 2 knogrammes ; (4) Samples of 
Merchandise •• l^imensions— not over 30 centimetres in length, not over 20 centi- 
metres in breadth, and not over 10 centimetres in depth ; weight, not over 350 
grammes. 

Postofle for Postal Union and Non-Postal Union Countries t 


<U Letters j 

up to 20 grammes 

each additional 20 grammes 

xo sen 

• •• 6 >> 

fa) Post-cards, each | 

single 

with reply paid 

• •• ••• ••• 4 IP 

8 , 

(3) Printed matter 

per 50 grammes 

••• * 2 

(4) Samples of merchandise | 

up to 100 grammes 

e.ach additional 100 grammes ... 

Z Z. Z. 2 ”, 

(5) Commercial Papers ■ | 

up to 250 grammes 

each additional 250 grammes ... 

• ••• ••• II 

• •• •»* aa* 2 II 
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where Japanese post-offices f up to i‘2omcinme z^omomme mofume 'jzo fnomme \ motnme t fioo mofttfne 

are located j sen zo sen sen sen $o sen So sen 

Within a district in China (in- "I within cne and the same postal district ; 
eluding Manchuria) where a > up to 480 momme 1,320 monime 1,600 rnoinme 

Japanese post-office is located ) zo sen so sen 30 sen 
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express Delivery. 

Express Delivery Fee : In Japan Proper, per article, up to 2 ri^ 20 sen, and 
for each additional 1 ri or less, 15 sen. In TalwaOi Tioeen within the urban 
area of a postal district, 60 sen up to 3 r*/, and 10 sen for each additional % ri, 
or less, outside the urban area of a postal district. I'he charge for boat hire is 
the amount of the actual expense incurred and is collected from the addressee. 
If he fails to pay, it is collected from the sender 

• Poste Rcstsnte/ Delivery Certificate^ Registration * Fee per article, 3 
sen for notice of ' Poste Restante ' or for delivery certificate, and 7 sen for 
registration. 

Declaration of Value 1 Insurance fee (China and Chosen parcels excepted) 
for current money, 10 sen per ¥ to or less declared, plus registration fee, and 
for other articles, 5 sen per ¥ 10 or less declared, plus registration fee, as shown 
in the table below : — 



yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

declared value 

TO 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

'70 

80 

90 

TOO 

for current money 

.17 

.27 

•37 

•47 

•57 

.67 

•77 

.87 

•97 

1.07 

for other articles 

.12 

•17 

.22 

-27 

•32 

•37 

.42 

•47 

■5* 

•57 

In the case of loss or 

damage 

to articles 

of declared 

value. 

the amount 


declared may be refunded in whole or in part. The maximum amount of the 
value which may be declared is fixed at ¥1,000. 

Inland Postal Money Order. 

The maximum amount for a single money order, either ordinary or tele- 
graphic, is ¥roo, and for a postal order, ¥ 5. A fraction of ¥ i is not admis- 
sible in the case of a telegraphic money order, nor a fraction of i sen in the 

case of an ordinary money order or ot a postal order. 

The period for which postal money orders remain valid is 90 days in the 

case of ordinary money orders and of telegraphic money orders, and 60 days 
for postal orders. 

Commission tor Money Order. 



Between places in 
Japan Proper, in 
Taiwan, and 
in Karafuto 

Between Japanese post-offices 
in China (including Manchuria), 
as well as between any of these 
offices and a post-office other 
than in China 

Ordinary 

money 

order 

Tele- 

graphic 

money 

order 

Ordinary 
money order 

Telegraphic 
money order 



yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

Not exceeding 

10 

.06 

•30 

.10 

.40 

it 


20 

.zo 

•35 

.20 

.50 

Jt 


30 

.14 

.40 

.30 

.60 



40 

.z8 

•45 

.40 

.70 



50 

.22 

•50 

•50 

.80 

»> 


ho 

.26 

•55 

.60 

.90 



70 

•30 

.60 

.70 

x.oo 

*1 


80 

•34 

•65 

.80 

x.xo 

*» 


90 

.38 

.70 

.90 

X .20 

$» 


xoo 

.42 

•75 

x.oo 

x.30 


Various other Charges connected with Postal and 
Telegraphic Money Orders. 


For postal delivery, per ordinary money order 

„ notice of rectification of particulars 

„ advice of p^ment of a money order 

„ application for stopping the payment of a money 

order, or for cancellatioti of the same 

,, application to find out whether a money order has 
Men paid 


S sen 

if by post, 3. sen ; if by 
•teleCTam, cost of the ot- 
ficisu telegram of advice. 
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For application for repayment of a money order, owing , 
either to expiration of the term of validity, or to 

loss, damage, or soiling of the order 

,, change of post-office of payment or of repayment 
II application for a duplicate order, owing either to 
expiration of the term of validity, or to loss, 

damage, or soiling of the erder 

„ notifying the despatch of a telegraphic money order 
by urgent telegram 

„ special delivery of a telegraphic money order or 
ordinary money order 

»• payment of a money order at residence of payee 


in the case of a postal 
money order or a tele- 
graphic money order 
*...6 sen 

in the case of a postal 
. order 3 sen 


cost of official telegram 
of advice. 

charge, that of special 
delivery 

in case of an ordinary 
money order or a tele- 
graphic money order ... 
5 sen ; for a postal order 
... 3 sen 


II. Telegraphs. The telegraphs are either inland or foreign, 
according to the place of destination; Chosen, Taiwan, Karafuto, as 
well as Manchuria and places in China, via the Japanese system, 
come under the rule of the inland telegraphic service. While an 
inland telegram may be handed in at any telegraphic office, foreign 
telegrams are liandlcd only at the chief offices in open ports or large 
cities, and at Nikko, Karuizawa, eic,, among smaller places. Charges 
for inland telegrams are uniform according to three classifications, 
while great differences prevail in the case of foreign telegrams. 


rees for Inland Telegrams. 



Kana telegrams 

Romanized telegrams 

Unit charge 
(up to 15 
characters) 

Additional 
charge 
(for each 
additional 

5 character.s) 

Unit charge 
(up to 5 
words) 

Additional 
charge (for 
each addi- 
tional word) 

Tclcgram.s despatched 
from, and destined for, 
places within one and the 
same city, town, 
or village 

sen 

Govern-) 
ment & >10 
Private J 

sen 

3 

sen 

IS 

ten 

3 

Between places in 
. Japan Proper (except | 
Ogasawara-jima) 1 

Between Japan Proper r 
and Ogasawarajima, | 
Taiwan, Karafuto, j 
Chosen, Manchuria. 

Govern- 

ment 

Private 30 

5 

5 

25 

40 

S 

5 


Pees for Special Telegrams., etc. 

( twice the charge for an ordinary telegram in the 

For urgent telegrams -< case of Government Telegrams, and three times 

(.the charge in the case of private telegrams. 
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Posts, Telegraphs, & Telephones 


For collating a telegram the charge for an ordinary telegram. 

„ telegrams ‘to follow* ..A 

„ „ to be rctrans- Vthc charge for an ordinary telegram. 

mitted j 

„ acknowledgment of receipt 

of a telegram the charge for an ordinary telegram of 15 kana 

or 5 Romanized words; if by post ... 3 re;/. 

„ multiple address telegrams ..Excepting the original telegrams, 10 se» each 
for other telegrams in Anna and 15 sen for those 
in Roman letters. 






>> 


foreign telegrams to be for- 
warded by post 

telegrams handed in after 
office hours 


express delivery... 


notification of the charge 
for delivery by express 
messenger 


20 sen per message. 

20 sen per telegram ; multiple address tele- 
grams, excepting the original one, 5 sen each, 
r within 2 ri of the office where a message is re- 
ceived "20 sen, 

for each additional i ri or less ... sen. 
I In Taiwan ... .. twice the above-mentioned 

^ rates. 


by telegram, the charge for an ordinary tele- 
gram of 15 characters ; by post, 3 sen. 


delivery by means of boat 20 sen. 

delivery by registered letter post 7 sen. 


Inland Wireless Telegrams. 

The Japanese Government maintains several wireless stations 
on the coast.s, such as Otchi-ishi in Hokkai-do, Choshi in Shimosa, 
Shiwo-no-misaki in Kii, Tsuno-.shima in Nagato, Ose-zaki in Hizen 
Province, Fukki-kaku in 'I'aihoku (Taiwan), Dairen in the leased 
territory of Kw^antung, etc. The charge for a wirelc.ss telegram com- 
pri.ses (i) the charge for transmis.sion over the land lines, calculated 
according to the general rules, and (2) the charge for tran.smission 
over sea, which is the same whether the me.ssage be sent from the 
coast to a ship or from the ship to a coast station. The .strictly 
wireless part of the message, i.e. between ship and coast station, is 
charged for as follows : 

For a Kana message of 15 characters or less zo sen. 

„ every additional 5 characters or fraction thereof 5 sen. 

,, a Romanized me.ssage of 3 words or less 25 sen. 

„ every additional word 5 sen. 

International Telegrams are the messages interchanged be- 
tween Japan and foreign countries, in accordance with the Interna- 
tional Conventions and Regulations attaclied thereto, as well as 
other agreements. These messages arc handled only at the first and 
second class post-offices in the Empire and at the telegraph offices 
where telegrams alone are handled. The charges for international 
telegrams must be paid in cash. 

Charoe per word for a telegram from Japan to Foreign Countries., 
via the Normal Route* i — 

* There are generally sc\eral routes, the charge varying slightly in each 


case. 
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To Ordinary Press 

Asia 

China : yen yen 

Amoy and Foochow 78 0.30 

Hongkong 94 0.38 

Shanghai 48 0,18 

Woosung (from Shanghai to Woosung by Chinese land line) .70 0.23 

Swatow 1. 14 0.48 

Canton (also Macao) 1.04 0.43 

Peking, Nanking, Tientsin, Hankow, Changsha, Ningpo, 

and other places in China 96 0.36 

Burmah 2.12 0.78 

Ceylon 2.066 0.798 

Cochin China 1.80 0.61 

India 2.02 0.78 

Persia 1.76 — 

Siam ... 2.04 0.73 

Russia in Asia 72 — 

Straits Settlements — Malacca, Penang, Singapore, etc 2.02 0.708 

Turkey in Asia 1.82 — 

Oceania 

Australia 2.07 0.806 

New Zealand 2.23 0.886 

Dutch East Indies — ^Java 2.18 0.82 

Hawaiian Is. — Honolulu 1.92 0.64 

Philippine Ls.-— Luzon x.56 0.58 

Africa 

Cajie Colony, Orange River Colony, and Transvaal 3.14 1-376 

Natal-— Durban 3.10 1.356 

Egypt— -If/ region ... i.88 — 

und ,, ... T .94 — 

Zrd „ 2.04 — 

Europe 

Austria-Hungary, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 

Italy, Norway, and Spain 2.42 0.792 

Kus.sia in Europe and Caucasus ... 1.40 — 

Other countries 2.42 — 


America 

United States : 

California,— San Francisco and Oakland 2.42 0.792 

Other places 2.50 0.832 

Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and Washington Territory 2.50 0.832 

Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and Wyoming 2.54 0.852 

Alabama, Arkansas, lllino’s, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 

Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin 2.60 0.882 

Columbia District, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 

Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Peniusylvania, 

Rhode Is., Virginia, and West Virginia 2.66 0.912 

Canada : 

British Columbia — Vancouver^ 2.66 0.912 

Victoria (Vancouver Is.) 2.58 0.872 

Quebec 2.74 0.952 

Alaska 3.12 — 

Mexico — Mexico City 2.90 — 

Brazil — Rio de Janeiro 4.50 1.892 

San Paulo 4.50 — 

Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Chili, Paraguay, and Uruguay... 4.18 — 

Panama Republic — Colon and Panama 3.72 — 

Peru — Iquitos 5.22 — 
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International Wireless Telegrams are those dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the International Radiotelegraph 
Convention and the regulations attached thereto, as well as with 
special arrangements made between Japan and other countries. 
I'hese messages are handled also at hours other than office hours. 
International wireless telegrams are sul)ject to charges for every 
transmission or receipt effected by a coast or ship station, as follows: 

Coast charge: For messages to or from places in the Japanese 
Empire and Manchuria, via the Japanese system, up to 5 words 60 
sen; for every additional w'ord, 12 sen. For messages despatched 
from, or destined for, other countries, per word 2/^ sen. 

Ship charge : per word 16 sen. 

The charges for transmission over the land line system are 
calculated according to the general rules. 


III. Telephones. There are throughout Japan altogether 
128,500 telephone su]>scril)crs (1911), and the numl)cr of additional 
applications for telephones is far greater than can be supplied. It 
is needless to say that hotels, foreign firms. Government offices, 
business houses, and large stores are all in telephonic communi- 
cation, while at public parks, railway stations, and corners of larger 
streets are generally found public automatic telephone stands (463 
altogether); cities at long distances from each other are also in 
telephonic communication. Telephone fees are as follows : — 


Per Unit of Conversation 
of 5 minutes 

Within the area of onCx 
and the same district 

or • 5 sen , 

Within one and the same 
city, town, or village 
Outside of one and the same exchange area 


Call fee, per each call 
(calling up a person who is a 
non-subscriber) 


5 sen 


Within 

1 ri 

5 sen 




.. .. 

. •• 

... 5 sen 

%» 

3 »» 

10 „ 





.. .. 

. ... 

... so „ 

»/ 

5 

15 » 


... 

.. .. 

• .. 

... so „ 


10 „ 

20 „ 

••• ••• 



. .. 

... 15 „ 


25 >* . 

25 

{$sen 




. ^ ... 15 

Within 

100 rz. 

X sen per ri 

tahen as 

unit. 

and 

its fraction 

as 5 sen) ... 






.. 20 sen. 

Beyond 

100 rif 

I sen per ri 

(10 sen 

taken as 

unit. 

and 

its fraction 

as xo sen) 








. ... 

. ... 25 sen. 


Chapter IV. Geographical Features. 

I. Situation and Area. Tlie long chain of islands wliich, toge- 
ther with the Peninsula of Chosen (Korea), composes the Empire of 
Japan, extends from S. to N. along the E. coast of the continent of 
Asia. These islands lie between N. latitude 21® 45^ (at the S. ex- 
tremity of Taiwan) and 50® 56' (at the N. end of the Chishima 
Group), and between E. longitude 119° 18^ (at the W. end of the 
Ilokoto or Pescadores Group) and 156° 32^ (at the extreme E. point 
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of the Chishima Islands). Kyushu, Shikoku, Honshu, and Hokkai- 
do (Yezo), which constitute the central group, are usually known as 
Japan Proper, while N. of Yezo or Hokkai-do lie the Chishima 
Islands (the Kuriles) and Karafuto (Southern Saghalien); while S. of 
Kyushu there lie the Luchu Group and Taiwan (Formosa). Besides 
these there are many islands belonging to Japan Proper, such as 
Sado, Oki, Iki, Tsushima, Ogasawara-jima, and the Seven Isles of Izu 
(including Vries Is.). These islands of the Japanese Empire extend 
for about 2,100 m., with a width of 200 m. at their widest part, and 
have a total circumference of 18,558 m., containing an area of about 
176,000 sq. m. About 15 per cent, of this total area being taken up 
by Taiwan and Karafuto, Japan Proper contains an area of about 
148,700 sq. m. Of this central group, Honshu (Main Island) takes up 
over ^ of the total area, or 87427 sq. m., being about the size of the 
island of Great Britain ; Hokkai-dd, the next largest, is somewhat 
smaller than Scotland ; Kyushu is about equal to one half of Ireland, 
and Shikoku to Wales. 

Name of the Country. As the country is made up of various islands, it 
w.is called in ancient times Oyasliima, or * Great Eight Islands.* It was also 
called Toyoashiwara-no-Mizuho-no-kiini, on account of the richness of its soil 
and the luxuriance of its vegetation. Later it came to be called Nippon, or 
the 'Land of the Rising Sun/ from a belief that, being the E. extremity of land, 
the sun rose first on its shore. Japan is the English equivalent of Nippon. 

Coaat^ljines and Indentations* Japan Proper and its adjacent 
islands are remarkable for the length of their coast-lines, the total 
length amounting to about 17,600 m., wdiich, compared with the 
area, gives the ratio of i m. of coast to every sq. m. This ratio 
is greater than that for Great Britain, which is i ni. of coast to 13 
sq. m. Among the chief islands of the group, Kyushu and Shikoku 
show a higher ratio of coast-line than the other islands. The 
average ratio for Honshu is I m. to 14 sq. m., but for the N. half 
of Honshu and for Hokkai-do the ratio is i m. to 18.8 sq. m. 

This relatively long coast-line is due to the great number of in- 
dentations, w'hich take the form of gulfs, bays, bights, and inlets, — 
affording a rich supply of good natural harbours. These harbours 
are more numerous on the Pacific coasts than on the japan Sea side. 
Among the better known may be mentioned Nagasaki, Kagoshima, 
Sasebo, Karatsu, Hakata, and Wakamatsu in Kyushu; Shimonoseki 
and Moji as well as numerous ports on both sides of the Inland Sea 
coasts; Kobe and Osaka; Yokkaichi and Atsuta in the Bay of Ise; 
Shimizu in .Surnga Bay ; Shimoda in Izu ; Yokohama and Tokyo ; 
Ogi-no-hama and Aomori in N. Japan; Hakodate, Mororan, Kushiro, 
Nemuro, and Olaru in Hokkai-do; Niigata, Fushiki, Nanao, Tsuruga, 
Maizuru, Miyazu, and Sakai on the Japan Sea coast of Honshu. 

Mountains. Japan is a mountainous country. There is a solid 
backbone of mountains running through each of the chief islands. 
These mountains may be considered as belonging to three systems, 
(i) There is a chain of mountain ranges which, starting in Karafuto, 
appears in Hokkai-do, to reappear again in N. Japan, showing at its 
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greatest strength in the mountains of Shinano, Kai, and Suruga Prov- 
inces. This is known as the Karafuto System. (2) The mountains 
of the southern half of Japan belong to another system. A study of 
the map of Asia will show that the Kuenluen Mountains of the 
Central Asian Plateau run from the Pamirs toward the E. and, 
making a somewhat insignificant show as the Peling Mountains of 
Central China, reappear in Kyushu and Shikoku, further extending 
toward the N.E. as the mountains of Yamato, Kii, and Yamashiro, 
till they end in the high ridges of the W. portions of Suruga and 
Shinano Provinces. This is known by the name of the Kuenluen 
System. (3) Like a wedge driven between these two systems stands 
the Fuji Group, or it may be compared to a cross-bar thrust through 
a long post, thus making a cross ; for the Fuji Group begins on one 
side with the mountains of Izu and Ilakone and ends on the other 
side with the high mountains of Ilida and Etchu Provinces. These 
mountain systems make the natural divisions of the country; the 
region N. of the Fuji Group being known as Kwanto and the part S. 
of it as Kwansai ; while the E. side of the long chain of mountains 
running through Honshu is known by tlie name of Oinote-Nippon, 
or * Front- Japan,’ and the other side as Ura-Nippon, or ‘ Rear-Japan.’ 

The mountains of the Karafuto System are as a rule compara- 
tively low and rounded, and rise in an undulating succession. In 
Honshu the more important of them are the Kitakami Range of 
Rikuchu Province, the Abukuma Ranges of Iwaki Province, the Tsu- 
kuba Group of Ilitachi Province, and the Chichibu mountains of 
Musashi Province. The mountains of the Kuenluen System on the 
other hand are generally higher and more rugged in sliape. Begin- 
ning with the high mountains of Kuma, in Kyusliu, they reappear 
in Shikoku as Ishizuchi-yama and Tsimigi-yama, to reappear again 
as Koya-san in Kii Province, (Maiga-hara-yama, and other well- 
known hills of Yamato Province, Rokko-zan of Settsu, Atago-yama 
and Hiei-zan of Yamashiro Province, and finally as the Akaishi 
mountains of Shinano Province and Koma-ga-take of Kai Province. 

Volcanic Mountains. The volcanic mountains of Japan as- 
sume a great variety of shapes, adding much to the natural beauty 
of the country. The beautiful cone-shaped mountains of course first 
attract the attention of everybody, — the representative one being 
Fuji. But there are volcanic mountains of other shapes, — some with 
several sword-like peaks at the summit, like Yatsu-ga-take, others 
with a saw-like serrated summit, like Myogi-san, or others still with 
all sorts of fantastic features, as may be seen in the case of Ontake, 
Norikura-dakc, Shakujo-ga-take, and Kasa-ga-take. The following 
are the different systems of volcanic mountains ; — 

(A) Volctmic HyHteniH in the K. Half of tTapan, 

(i) Chishima Chain of Volcanic Mountains. In the Chishima 
or Kurile Islands are found Chachanupuri and Rausu-yama, both 
active, and in Hokkai-dd, Atosanupuri, Oakan, Meakan, Nutakuka- 
mushiebe, Tarumae-yama (active), and Makukarinupuri, 
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(2) Nasu Chain of Volcanic Mountains* This chain begins 
with the volcanic hills round the Iburi and Toshima Provinces in 
Hokkai-do and is continued on the Main Island by Osore-yama, 
ITakkoda-san, Akakura-yama, Iwate-yama, Yake-yama, Za-6*yama^ 
Azuma-yama, Bandai-san, the Nasu hills (of which Uchi nasu -take is 
active), Takahara-yama, Shirane-san, Akagi, Haruna, and Myogi of 
Shimotsuke and Kotsukc Provinces, to end with the famous Asama- 
yama (active). 

(3) Chokai Chain of Volcanic Mountains. This chain includes 
Iwaki-yama of Mutsu Province, Chokai of Ugo Province, Gwassan of 
Uzen, ending also with Asama. 

(B) Volcanic Systems in the S. Half of tfapan, 

(1) Aso Chain of Volcanic Mountains. This chain includes 
Unzen-dake (active) of Ilizen Province, Aso-san (active) of Higo 
Province in Kyiashu, Ishizuchi-yama of Shikoku, Muro-yama of Kii 
Province, Horaiji-yama of Mikawa Province, and some mountains of 
Shinano. 

(2) Haku-san Chain of Volcanic Mountains. This chain in- 
cludes Sambe-yama, Daisen, Manabe-yama, Ooka-yama, etc,^ of the 
Chugoku regions, ITaku-.san of the Ilokuroku District, anc^ Tachi-yama 
of Elchu Province. 

(3) Kirishima Chain oi Volcanic Mountains. This chain con- 
sists ot the Volcanic hills of Taiwan, the Nii-taka and Iwo Islands 
off Kagoshima, Kaimon-dake and Sakura-jima of Satsuma Province, 
and Kiri.shima-yama of Osumi. 

(C) Vu^i Chain of Volcanic Mountains. 

This chain includes the seven islands of T/u (the Oshima crater 
being active), the llakone and Amagi groups of hills, h'uji, and on 
the other side Yatsu-ga-take, Tateshina-yama, Togakushi-yama, 
Izuna-yama, Kurohime-yama, and Mybko-zan. 

This central mountainous region of Japan, where are found, 
with Fuji as their centre, several groups of mountains which practi- 
cally cover seven provinces, has been fitly called the ^Japanese 
Alps,* (WestoiVs ‘ Mountaineering and Explorations in the Japanese 
Alps’). It has also been called the Sierra Nevada of Japan. In 
some places among these mountains there may be noticed distinct 
traces of glaciers. 

Hivers. The mountain chains which extend throughout the 
length of the four chief islands form a divide or watershed, so that 
rivers, mostly short and rapid, flow down on both sides. 

In Hokkai-do, the 1 shikari and the Teshiwo, opposite the 
Tokachi and the Kusliiro; in Honshu, the Omono opposite the 
Kitakami-gawa, the Mogaini opposite the Abukuma, the Aga opposite 
the Naka, the Shinano-gawa opposite the Tone, the Fuji, and the 
Tenryu, the Jintsu opposite the Kiso ; in general the first mentioned 
rivers in these pairs run N. and the .second mentioned run S. In 
Kinki District, a comparatively large river— the Yodo — flows south- 
ward from Lake Biwa-ko, emptying itself into the Bay of Osaka. 
In the Chugoku regions, the lands on both sides of the watershed 
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are yet narrower, and we again see short rivers flowing in pairs in 
opposite directions; the Asago opposite the Kako, the Hino opposite 
the Asahi and the Okawa, the Go-no-kawa opposite the Ota-gawa. 
In Shikoku, the Yoshino-gawa and the Hiji-kawa run N., while the 
Niyodo and the Shimanto flow S. In Kyiishu, the Chikugo and the 
Kuma are paired against the Gokase and the Oyodo. The Japanese 
rivers, being thus narrow, shallow, and rapid-flowing, are of little 
use as a means of transportation. In the upper parts the streams 
are as a rule blocked by timber, and from the middle portion down 
available only for small boats, which are towed upstream with the 
greatest difficulty by long ropes hauled by coolies. Only on the 
lower courses of a few of the largest ones, such as the Yodo, the 
Shinano, and the Tone, are small steam-launches available. On the 
other hand these rivers serve a most useful purpose as reservoirs for 
irrigating rice lands, thus contributing toward the annual yield of 
rice, amounting to 50 million (250 million bushels), valued at 
1,000 million These rapid-flowing streams are moreover being 

utilized to produce electricity; all the schemes now on foot when 
realized are estimated to produce 563,000 H.P. 

In the case of most of these swift-flowing Japanese rivers, the upper course 
is marketl by the presence in the river bed of innumerable big boulders, of all 
shapes and colours, through the midst of which in ordinary times shallow 
streams meander along. The banks and the mountain sides between which lies 
the river bed are generally covered with a thick growth of large trees. More- 
over in many cases, when the river has its source in a lake on a mountain 
summit, the waters usually flow down as a cascade or waterfall, like the Daiya- 
gawa which turns into the famous Kegon Waterfall of Nikko, or the Shiramizu 
Waterfall (2,160 ft.) on the side of Haku-san, Kaga Province, or the Takahara- 
gawa rapids of Hida. 

Coming down to the middle course of the river, we find th.it the stream 
has grown in volume, by taking in one or more affluents, the banks are high, 
boulders few in number, and the river bed paved with stones, generally as large 
as one’s head. From the middle portion down in some rapid flowing rivers 
like the Hozu-gawa near Kyoto, the Fuji-kawa and Tenryu-gawa in bhizuok.i 
Prefecture, or the Kuma-gawa in Kumamoto I^rcfccture, the river consists oi 
many rapids, the descent of which by boat offers an cxi iting and interesting 
pastime. Getting down to the lower course, we find the stones paving the 
river bed gradually become smaller, till they pass into pebbles or mere sand. 

Uplands and IjOW Plains, Of the areas not occupied by hills, 
mountains, rivers, or lakes, about 70 % are taken up by uplands and 
30% by low plains. Among the well-known uplands may be men- 
tioned the plateaux in the neighbourhood of Fuji, such as those 
found in Shinano, TIida, and Kii Provinces, and those of Chilgoku. 
There are, besides, uplands on the skirts of volcanic mountains, such 
as Rokuri-ga-hara and Oiwake-ga-hara, at the base of Asama-yama; 
Izuna-ga-hara, extending over the skirts of Izuna-yama; Togakushi- 
yama and Kurohime-yama, the uplands on the skirts on Daisen and 
Sambe-yama, in San-in-do ; the uplands on the skirts of Iwate and 
Chokai mountains, in N. Japan; and Nasuno-ga-hara nearer Tokyo. 
These uplands on the skirts of volcanic mountains are generally 
covered with grass, among which grow many varieties of lilies and 
other flowering herbs, which present a gay aspect in spring, summer, 
and early autumn. 
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The low plains are found along the courses of large rivers, such 
as the plains along the Mogami-gawa, the Shinano-gawa, the Tone- 
gawa, the Kiso-gawa, and the Yodo-gawa, in Honshu ; the plains 
along the Ishikari-gawa, the Tokachi-gawa, and the Kushiro-gawa, 
in Hokkai-do; the plains along the Yoshino-gawa in Shikoku; the 
plains along the Chikugo-gawa, the Sendai-gawa, the Kikuchi-gawa, 
and the Midori-gawa in Kyushu. These plains and many other 
smaller ones constitute the agricultural lands, — the larger part of 
them rice-fields — which under intensive methods of cultivation make 
so rich a compensation for the labours of sturdy farmers. 

Lakes. There are many well-known lakes on low plains, such 
as Kasumi-ga-iira, Imba-numa, and Tega-numa, not far from Tokyo; 
llamana-ko, in the Tokai-do; the celebrated Biwa-ko, near Kyoto 
(see P. 237 j Vol. IL), Shinji-ko in Izumo Province, Ilachiro-gata in 
Ugo Province, Sambo-ko in Wakasa Province, Kawakita-gata in Kaga 
Province, Ogara-numa in Mutsu Province, Ikcda-ike in Satsuma 
Province, Kyushu. These lakes on the plains are, with a few excep- 
tions, not very attractive- Some of them are large marshes or 
swamps. But the lakes on the uplands or among the mountains are 
generally very beautiful. The following arc lakes on uplands: 
Inawashiro-ko (40 m. in circumference) of Iwashiro Province, To- 
wada-ko of Mutsu Province, Suwa-ko of Shiiiano Province, Doya-ko, 
Shikotsu-ko, Kushiro-ko of Hokkai-do. The following are lakes 
among mountains : Akan-ko, Onuma, Sensai-ko in Hokkai-do, the 
famous Ashi-no-ko in Hakone, and the five lakes of Fuji, Onuma 
and Onibu-ike of Hida Province, Senja-ga-ike of Kaga Province, the 
famous Chuzenji-ko of Nikk( 3 , and Ikao-numa and Onuma of 
Kotsuke Province, Goshiki-numa, Onogawa-numa, Akimoto-numa, 
and llibara-numa in Iwashiro, Zao-numa in Iwaki Province, Tu/awa- 
ko in Ugo, Osorcyama-ko in Mutsu Province. 

II. Inhabitants and Population. 

I. The Inhabitants of the islands and peninsula composing the 
Japanese Empire comprise members of the Yamato race, the Luchu- 
ans, the Koreans, the Taiwan natives of Chinese extraction, the 
Ainus of Hokkai-do, the Taiwan a])origincs (of the Malay race), and 
the aborigines (of the Tungus race) of Karafuto. Of these the more 
important are the first four; among these four, the Yamato race who 
people Japan Proper are numerically, intellectually, and politically, 
the most important. Whatever their origin or origins, the members 
of the Yamato race have grown together with the rise of the one 
Imperial House, their common history dating back according to 
Japanese authorized chronology to 660 B. C. 

II. PopnJation. The total population of the Japanese Empire, 
according to the returns of 1909, is 66,256,000 (100 females to 104.5 
males). Of this total, the inhabitants of Japan Proper count 50,- 
255,000 (100 females to 102 males), the Koreans 12,934,000 (100 
females to 1 13 males), the natives of Taiwan 3,065,000 (100 females 
to 1 10.4 males), and the aborigines of Karafuto 2,108 (100 females 
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to 102.3 Tnales). Since 1872 (S/A year of Meiji), when there were 

33.111.000 people, Japan Proper has gained in population by 52 per 
cent., ue. there has been in these 38 years an increase of about 
17,000,000; the average rate of annual increase ])eing 14 per 1,000. 
Within recent years there has be(^n an annual increase of 650,000 to 

770.000 (the ratio being 13.4 to 15.7 per 1,000). If this ratio re- 
mains unchanged, the present population will \)c doubled in seventy 
years. 

Density of Population. The average density of population 
throughout Japan Proper is 333.4 per sq. m. (2,027 sq. r/), which 
makes Japan one of the most densely populated countries of the 
world; the only three more densely populated being Belgium (583 
per .sq. m.), Holland (442 per .sq. m.), and England (358 per sq. m.). 
But the density is not by any means uniform throughout, "j'he most 
thickly populated portion is tht* region around Kyoto and Osaka, 
where the rate rises to as much as three times the average density. 
Throughout the 'Pukai-do (or the h'astern Sea-board district, be- 
tw’een, say, Nagoya and Yokohama) the rate is twice the average, 
while along the San-yo-do (or the Inland Sea-board of Honshu) it is 
one and a lialf times the average. In the Hokuredcu district (Japan 
Sea coastal regions), and in Shikoku and Kyushu, the den.sity is one 
and one-third times the average rate. On the other hand the densi- 
ty is less than the average in the San-in district, in the central 
mountainous regions of T 5 san-do, and in the North-Eastern Prov- 
inces, in llokkai-do it being Imt slightly over of the average 
rate. 'Phe islands of Awaji, Iki, Sado, and Luchu (Okinawa) aVe 
comparatively thickly populated — the rate being 1-2.8 times the 
average density. 

Class Distinctions. In ancient days the inhabitants of the 
Japanese islands were divided into the K'wd-betm, or Imperial Fami- 
ly, the Shin-betsu or the lamilies related to the Imperial Family, 
and the Bau-betsu^ or emigrants from foreign countries and their 
descendants. During the feudal period, the classes consisted of the 
Imperial Family, with the different houses into which the Emperor’s 
blood relations were divided, the Kngi\ or court nobles, the Buke, or 
feudal daimyos and their retainers, the farmers, the artizans, the 
merchants, and the Eta, or outcasts. With the Restoration of 1868, 
which meant also a social revolution, most of these distinctions, as 
far as legal and social privileges were concerned, were abolished, and 
in their place there arose the division into the Imperial Family, 
with its branch houses (the only privileged class), the Ktvazoku, or 
nobility, the Shizoku, or former feudal retainers (knights), and the 
Heimin^ or common people. The nobles have certain Court privi- 
leges, accompanied by regulations relating to succession, and a here- 
ditary estate, but otherwise they are on a perfectly equal footing 
with the Shizoku and the Heimin. The Shizoku have no privileges 
— not even soeially — which in the .slightest degree differentiate them 
from the Heimin; the only distinction being perhaps that a Shizoku 
family is supposed to boast a slightly better ancestry than a Heimin. 
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(A) Imperial House. The Emperors of Japan have descended 
in one unbroken line from the First Emperor Jimmu-Tenno, who 
ascended the throne in 6^ R.C. — jiinmu-Tenno being himself des- 
cended from Amaterasu-Omikami, or the Sun-Goddess. The present 
Emperor is the 122nd in the line of succession. His family includes 
the Empress, the Crown Prince, and two other Princes, the Imperial 
Princes and their consorts, and the Imperial Princesses. 

H. I. M. Yoshitiito^ Emperor of Japan, son of the late Emperor Meiji- 
Tcimo : born Aug. 31, 1879; proclaimed Crown Prince Nov. 3, 1889; married 
May 10, TQoo, Sadako-Hime, (born June 25, 1884), daughter of the late Prince 
Kujo Michitaka : succeeded to the throne on the demise of II. I. M. Meiji- 
Tenno, July 30, 1912. — H. I. H. Crown Prince Hirohito, born Ap. 

29, 1901; H. 1. H. Prince \:xsu\\ito {At su-no-Miy a), born June 25, 1902; 
H. 1. H. Prince Nobuhito {Teru-no-Miya), born Jan. 3, 1905. 

emperor's Sisters. 

H. I. H. Princess Masako, born Sept. 30, 1888, married Ap. 30, 1908 to 
Prince 'rsunehisa {Takeda-no-Miya) \ H. 1. H. Princess Fusako, born Jan. 28, 
1890, man ied Ap. 29, 1909 to Prince Nariihisa (Kita~shi 7 akawa-no-Miya)\ 
II. I. H. Princess Nobuko, born Aug. 7, 1891, married to Prince Yasuhiko 
{^Asaka~no~M}ya)\ 11. 1. H. Princess Toshiko, born May ii, 1896, 

Other Leading Members. 

Fushimi-no-Miya, Arisugawa-no-Miya, Kan-in-no-Miya, Higashi-Fushimi-no- 
Miya, Kwacho-no-JMiy.i, Koinatsu-no-Miya (Dowager Princess Yoriko), Nashi- 
nioto-no-Miya, Ka> a^iio-Miya, Kuni-no-Miya, Asaka-no-mlya, Higashi-Kum-no- 
Miya, Kitashirakawa-no-Miya, Takeda-no .Vliya, Yamashina-no-Miya. 

(B) Nobility. Tlicrc are five ranks in the aristocracy of the 
Japanese Empire, — the J^rinct% Alarquisy County Viscounty and Baron. 
'fhere arc altogether 988 noble families, composed of 17 Princes, 43 
Marquises, 104 Counts, 395 Vi.scoimts, and 429 Barons (of these 6 
Manjui.ses, 3 Counts, 22 Viscounts and 45 Barons belong to Chosen). 
Among the japanc.se nobility, all Princes and Marquises have the 
right to sit, and all Cgunts, Viscounts, and Barons to elect a certain 
number from among themselves to sit for seven years in the House 
of Peers of the Imperial Diet. 

Several of the J.-ipanese nobles are descended from court nobles of the ^th 
century, and many from the daimyos of tlie feudal period. Many others have 
been created nobles on account of their services (both civil and military) in 
connection with the Re.sioration of 18C8, the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, and 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. New namc.s are constantly being added to 
the list. On account of the custom of adopting heirs, Japanese noble families 
scarcely ever become extinct. 

(C) The Shizoku, or old retainer families, number altogether 
440,000, comprising about 2,167,000 members. Formerly the Shi- 
zoku, or Samurai (meaning a retainer), constituted the backbone of 
the nation, being practically the only cultured class, and observing 
a severe code of morals known as bus hi do. Nearly all the statesmen 
and military leaders who have hitherto distinguished them.selves 
rose from this cla.ss. But with the abolition of the privileges of the 
above class and the spread of education, especially the introduction 
of constitutional government, the Heimin class are fast coming to 
have their full share in the responsibilities of national life. Many 
Heimin now enjoy wealth and social rank not dreamed of by the 
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majority of Shizokii. The fifteen highest tax payers of each pre- 
fecture, who elect from among themselves a member of the House 
of Peers, belong largely to the Heimin class. 

HI. Political Organization and Local Divisions. 

(A) Political OvganUaiion, Japan is a constitutional monarchy, 
the Emperor ruling by virtue of his succession in one unbroken line 
from the first Emperor Jimmu-Tenn 5 (660 B.C.). The Constitution 
was proclaimed by Meiji-Tenno on February ii, 1889, and came into 
force the following year. 

During the enrly periods of the country's history, the Emperor in person 
led armies and carried on administration, but later on there arose the custom 
of entrusting the government either to a member of the powerful court nobility, 
who as the Scssho-kwavtpakUt or Regent, actually ruled the country, or to a 
chief of one of the powerful military clans, who, as tl.c Shogun or Generalis- 
simo of the Empire, actually exercised the supreme military and civil authori- 
•^y the Tokugawa Shogun). With the Restoration of 1868, the Emperor 
regained his rightful authority, but immediately proclaimed through the Five 
Articles of an Imperial oath (made to the spirits of his Imperial ancestors), 
his intention of governing the country by means of a legislative as.sembly and 
on the basis of public opinion. The Imperial Diet met for the first time in 
1890. 

The Emperor exercises the supreme executive power with the 
advice and assistance of the Cabinet ministers, the legislative power 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet, and the judiciary power in 
accordance with law and through the courts of justice. There is a 
Privy Council, which is consulted by the Emperor on matters of 
important state business. The Emperor is the head of the Army 
and the Navy, can declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties. 

Imperial Diet. 'I hc Imperial Diet consists of the House of 
Peers and the House of Represcnlative.s. The House of Peers con- 
sists of 379 members (30/// Diet),— 13 Imperial Princes, 16 Princes, 
31 Marquises, 1 7 Counts, 70 Viscounts, 63 Barons, 45 representatives 
of the highest tax payers in the various prefectures, and 124 emi- 
nent scholars or officials who have rendered meritorious service to 
the state, (Imperial nominees). The House of Representatives 
consists of 381 members (30/^ Diet), who are divided into several 
parties, such as the Seivu-kwai, Doshi-kwai, and Kokumin-td, Party 
politics are at present in a transitional stage, and constant changes 
take place in the composition of parties. 

The Government is divided into the nine departments of 
Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Finance, War, Navy, Justice, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and Commerce, and Communications, which are 
presided over by ministers, who with the Minister President of 
State constitute the Cabinet. 

The Judiciary System consists of the Supreme Court, seven 
courts of appeal, 500 local courts, and 295 district courts. The re- 
formed codes — criminal and civil — are i.n operation. 

(B) Local division. Administratively, Japan Proper is divided 
into 47 prefectures (i dd^ 3/«, and 43 ken)^ each of which is under 
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a governor appointed by the Central Government. The prefectures 
are divided into cities {shi) and counties, {gun ) ; the former into 
wards {ku)i and the latter into towns {c 7 id) and villages {son). The 
prefectures, cities, counties, wards, towns, and villages each have an 
assembly, which mainly deliberates on financial matters. The 
governor, city mayor, and county-sheriff are each assisted by a 
council elected by the assembly. There are 66 cities, 1,164 towns, 
and 11,226 villages, which constitute the units of local government, 
Karafuto, Taiwan, Chosen, and the leased territory of Kwantung 
are under a colonial administration. 

Provinces (kuni) and Districts (do). Modern administrative 
divisions are known as prefectures {dd^ fuy or fien) as above-mention- 
ed, but there are older divisions into provinces {kwti or shn) and 
into districts (do), which are still retained as a convenient geogra- 
phical nomenclature. These provincial divisions — the kingdom 
being divided into 61 Jzimi or provinces — have existed from very 
ancient times, and we find their boundaries follow mainly the course 
of a river or of a mountain range. With the addition of modern 
divisions into kuni, as in the case of ITokkai-do, there are at present 
81 provinces altogether. The districts which are called d 5 (except 
old metropolitan district called arc much larger divisions; 

originally administrative divisions, as were also the kuni, they arc 
now kept up merely as geographical divisions. Each district com* 
prises several provinces : namely — 

Kinai^ comprising Yamashiro, Yamato, Kawachi, Izumi, and Setlsu, (5 
provinces) ; 

Tokai-do^ comprising Iga, Ise, Shima, Owari, Mikawa, Totomi, Suruga, 
Kai, Izu, Sagami, Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimosa, and Hitachi (15 provinces); 

Tosan-do, comprising Omi, Mino, Ilida, Sliinano, Kotsuke, Shimotsuke, 
Iwaki, Iwasliiro, Rikuzen, Rikuchu, Mutsii, and Uzen, Ugo (13 provinces) ; 

Hukuroku-do, comprising Wakasa, Echizen, Kaga, Noto, Etchti, Echigo, 
and Sado (7 provinces) ; 

San-yo-do., comprising Harima, Mimasaka, Bizen, Bitchu, Bingo, Aki, 
Stiwo, and Nagato (8 provinces); 

San-in-do., comprising Tamba, Tango, Tajima, Inaba, Hdki, Izumo, Iwaki, 
and Oki (8 provinces) ; 

Nankai-dd, comprising Kii, Awaji, Awa, Saniiki, lyo, and Tosa (6 prov- 
inces) ; 

JSdikai.do^ comprising Chikuzen, Chikugo, Buzen, Biingo, Hizen, Higo, 
Hyiiga, Osumi, Satsuma, Iki, Tsushima (n provinces), and Luchu; 

llokkat>do.. comprising O'-hinia, Shlribchhi, Ishikari, 'reshiwo, Kitami, Iburi, 
Hidaka, 'I okachi, Kushiro, Nemiuo, and Chishima (ii provinces). 

Prefectures, their Populations, and Chief Towns. 

'L'hc following is the list of prefectures, with their populations, cities, and 
chief towns: (C.=city, T’.^town. The city or town asterisked is the seat of 
prefectural government). 

Prefectures. Population. Chief towns in the prefecture. 

llokkai-do. 1,400,100 Hakodate, Otaru, * Sapporo. 

Aomori. 709,400 ♦ Aomori (C.), Hirosaki (C ), Hachiiiohc (T.). 

Iwate. 766,000 "^Morioka (C.). 

Akita. 880,400 * Akita (C,), Noshiro (T.). 

Yainagata. 898,200 *Yamagata (C.), Yonezawa (C.). 
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Miyagi. 

849,200 

Fukushima. 

1,193.700 

Niigata. 

1,772,200 

Tokyo. 

2,776,800 

Kanagawa. 

1,116,500 

Saitama. 

1,237,000 

Chiba. 

1,318,700 

Ibaraki. 

1,227,400 

Tochigi. 

938,500 

Gumma. 

917,400 

N.agano. 

1,362,800 

Yamanashi. 

555,700 

Shizuoka. 

1,338,600 

Aichi. 

1,812,800 

Mie. 

1 ,036,0'.^ 

Gifu. 

996,000 

Shiga. 

651,800 

Fukui. 

610,500 

Ishikawa. 

753,300 

'I'oyama. 

746,000 

Kyoto. 

1,117,800 

Osaka. 

2,007,900 

Nara. 

550,300 

Wakayama. 

704,600 

Hyogo. 

1,917,900 

Okayama. 

1,180,700 

Hiroshima. 

1,549,400 

Yamaguchi. 

1,017,100 

Shimane. 

722,900 

Tottori. 

427,100 

Tokushima. 

700,900 

Kagawa. 

707,600 

Ehime. 

1,028,600 

Kochi. 

652,300 

Nagasaki. 

1,066,200 

Saga. 

653,300 

Fukuoka. 

1,662,200 

Kumamoto. 

1,210,200 

Oita. 

860,400 

Miyazaki. 

536,400 

Kagoshima. 

1,263,200 

Okinawa (Luchti). 501,100 


♦Sendai (C.)» Ishinomaki (T.). 

♦Fukushima (C.), Wakamatsu (C.)« 

♦Niigata (C.). Nagaoka (C.)i Takada (C ). 
♦Tokyo (C.j, Hachioji (T.)* 

* Yokohama (C.), Yokosuka (C.)- 
•Urawa (T.), Kawagoe (T.), Kumagae (!'.). 
♦Chiba (T.), Choshi (T.). 

♦Mito (C.). 

♦Utsimomiya (C.), Ashikaga (T.). 
♦Maebashi (C.)f Takasaki (C.). 

* Nagano (C.), Matsunioto (C.), Ueda (T.). 

* Kofu (C.). 

♦Shiziioka(C.)» Hamamatsu (C.). Numazu(T.). 

* Nagoya (C.)» Toyohashi (C.), Okazaki (T.). 

* Tsii (C.)» Yokkaichi (C.), Uji-Yamada (C.). 
♦Gifu (C.), Ogaki (T.). 

♦Otsu (C.), Ilikone (T.). 

* Fukui (C.), Takefu (T.), Tsuruga (T.)- 

* Kanazawa (C.)» Nanao (T.). 

♦Toyama (C.), Takaoka (C.). 

♦Kyoto (C.), Fushimi (T.). 

♦Osaka (C), Sakai (C.). 

* Nara (C.), Koriyatiia (T.). 

* Wakayama (C.), Shingu (T.). 

* Kobe (C.), Himeji (C.), Akashi (T.). 
♦Okayama (C.), Tsuyatna (T.). 

♦Hiroshima (C.), Onomichi (C.), Kure (C.), 

Fukuyama ( 1 ’.). 

* Yamaguchi (T.), Shimonoseki CC.)* 
♦Matsiie (C.)* Hamada (T.). 

♦'i'ottori (C.)» Yonako (T.). 

♦Tokushima (C.), Muya 

♦ 'J’akamatsu(C.), Marugame(C.)> Zentsuji^T.). 

* Matsuyama (C.), Iniabari (T.), Uwajima(T.). 
♦Kochi (C.). 

* Nagasaki (C.), Sasebo (C.)* 

* Saga (C.), Karatsu (C.). 

♦Fukuoka (C.), Kurume (C.), Moji (C.)i 
Kokura (C.). 

♦Kumamoto (C.), Yatsushiro (T.), Uto (T.), 
Hitoyoshi (T.). 

♦Oita (T.), Usuki (T.), Nakatsu (T.). 
♦Miyakonojo (T.), Miyazaki (T.). 

* Kagoshima (C.)* 

♦Naha, Shuri. 


Chapter 7. History. 

Sec. 1. From Jimmu-Tenno to Jingo-Kogo, a period of 929 
years (660 B.C. — 269 A.D.). 

The Japanese monarchy, according to the Kojiki, or ‘ Record 
of Ancient Events,’ was founded in 660 B.C., in which year the first 
emperor, Jimmu-Tenno (« Divinely Brave Emperor”), ascended the 
throne, after establishing himself in Central Japan, i.e. in Yamato. 
The Emperor Jimmu was the in descent from the Sun-Goddess, 
Amaterasu-( )mikami (Tensho-kddaijin), w'ho is now worshipped at 
the Great Shrines of Tse. 
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The Sun-<io<l<les» was born from the left eye of Izanagi, who with his con- 
sort, Izanami, (the two deities who at the beginning descended from Takama- 
ga-hnra, or the * High Heavenly Plain* on Onokoro-jima) produced the land 
of Oyashima (now known as Japanj. T,atcr Siisanowo-no-Mikoto (Male Deity) 
was born from the nose of the Creator Izanagi. Susanowo was impetuous and 
turbulent, often offending his august sister, and was driven out to the land of 
Ne^ stipposed to have been the modern Iziimo and Hoki. There he settled 
and married and extende<l his sway beyond the sea to Korea. In a campaign 
against Yamada-no-Orochi, a rebel chief, he obtained as a war trophy a sword 
known as Murakumo-no-taurugC which, being presented to the Sun-Goddess, 
became one of the Three Insignia of the Japanese Imperial House (the other 
two being a mirror called Y«f«-no-kaoaml and a jewel called Yaaakanl-no- 
Magatama). 

The Sun-Goddess who ruled in 'Pakama-ga-hara, or the High Heavenly 
Plain, commissioned her grandson, Ninigi-no-Mikoto, to descend upon Oyasliima 
and found a kingdom. Ninigi was invested with the three sacred symbols of 
royalty and instructed thus, — “ 'I’he land shall be ruled hereditarily by my 
descendants ; you, my grandson, go and govern it, and m.ay the prosperity of 
the Imperial House be everlasting like the Heaven and the Earth.’* Ninigi with 
his trusted advisers alighted at Takachiho-no-mine , in Hyuga (Kyushu Is.), 
and brought the surrounding regions under the Imperial sway. Here he, his 
son, and grandson had their seat, till the Emperor Jimmu, (Ninigi’s great- 
grandson) started on his ‘ Eastern E.xpedition. ’ The first place at which Jimmu 
and his followers landed was JVanhva, the present Osaka. Being repulsed in 
an attempt to subdue Yamato Province, he took a roundabout route viu Kii, 
finally taking possession of the coveted province. Yamato and its neighbouring 
provinces have ever since remained the metropolitan provinces surrounding the 
Imperial Court. 

Jimmu-Tcnno, on ascending the throne, appointed his trusted 
followers to high posts in the government, and these posts being 
made hereditary gave rise to a system of clans among the court 
nobles. The Emperor ruled for 76 years and was buried at a spot 
near Unebi Hill, marked now by the Kashihara Shrine. Concerning 
this first period of nearly 1,000 ycar.s, embracing the reigns of 14 
Emperors and i Empress, very few events of any importance are 
known. In particular, between Jimmu (660 B.C.) and Kaikwa (98 
B.C.) the record is practically a blank. With the reign of Suinin 
(29 B.C. — 70 A.D.) a few events begin to crop up. In 88 B.C. the 
kingdom was divided into four sections, each section being placed 
under the command of a general. In 33 B.C. Mimana, a Korean 
kingdom on the S.E. Sea-board, sent tribute to the Court at Yamato. 
Between 97 and 113 A.D., Prince Yamato-take crushed two rebel- 
lions, one in Kyushu, where the Kumaso tribe asserted independence, 
and the other in N.E. Japan, where aboriginal tribes [Amu) threw off 
the Imperial sway. In the former case, the Prince (then 16 years of 
age), disguised as an innocent maid, entered the camp of the rebel 
chief and stabbed him to death. In the latter case, the Prince led 
a victorious army through Kazusa, Hitachi, and Rikuzen, as far as 
the vicinity of the present Shiwogama. Prince Yamato-take died in 
113 at Nobono, Ise, after his return from the N.E. 

By far the most important event of this early period was the 
subjugation of Shiragi, a kingdom of Korea. The Kumasos of Kyu- 
shu rose again in rebellion, and the Emperor Chuai, accompanied by 
his consort, Jingo-Kogo, personally conducted the campaign against 
the rebels. But the Emperor having died before subjugating them, 
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the valiant and sagacious Empress invaded Korea (201 A.D), rightly 
divining that the King of Shiragi was at the bottom of all the trouble 
in Kyushu. The conquest of Shiragi, Kudara, Mimana, e(c., was 
easily effected, the Kumaso troubles ceased, and Shiragi and other 
states remained for centuries subject to Japan. The conquest of 
Korea had apparently another very important result. It paved the 
way for the coming to this country of many Koreans, who were 
bearers of a higher civilization. 

Sec. II. Prom djin-Tenoo to Kw5nla-Tenno, a period of 511 
years (270-781 A.D.). 

An event of supreme importance in the period was the intro- 
duction of Chinese literatnre. In the l6th year of Ojin-Tenno, the 
King of Kudara sent a tribute of two books, — the Confucian Analects 
and the One Thousand Characters Essay. With these books came 
teachers a learned Korean, Wani, and a Chinese scholar, Achi- 
no-omi), who became instructors of the young princes, and their 
descendants for generations served as the court recorders. Now 
Japan had letters by which to put down in writing her past history 
as well as songs and poems. About this time China was rent by civil 
strife, and there came over many refugees, who became teachers in 
letters, sericulture, weaving, smithing, brewing of liquor, etc, 

Ojin was succeeded on the throne by a virtuous prince, — Nin- 
toku-Tennd. The Emperor Nintoku made Naniwa (Osaka) the scat 
of his government. He reduced taxes and imposts, after observing 
from his palace verandah that scarcely any smoke went up from 
people’s houses. lie constructed roads and bridges. As his name 
signifies, he is regarded as the model of a merciful and virtuous 
prince. 

In the \yh year of Kimmei-Tenno ( 55 ^), the King of Kudara 
presented to the Court of Nara some Buddhist images and sutras. 
At once there arose a fierce contest in the Court between the partisans 
of the new cult and those of the old native gods : the clan of Soga 
favouring Buddhism and the Mononobe Family opposing il, — the feud 
extending into the next generation. That Buddhism finally acquired 
a firm footing was due to the all-powerful influence of the Empress 
Suiko (the consort of Bidatsu-Tenno and, after his death, a reigning 
Empress) and of Shdtoku-Taishi, the Crown Prince and Regent of 
the Kingdom (593-621 A.D.). The latter is not unfittingly called 
the Constantine of Japanese Buddhism. The Prince was a man of 
great wisdom and profound learning — being thoroughly versed both 
in Buddhist Sutras and Chinese classics. He established court ranks 
and ceremonies and promulgated in the name of Suiko-Tenno the 
fundamental law of the realm, consisting of 17 articles, at the same 
time laying the basis of a system of administration and national 
morals. He built many splendid temples, H 5 ryii-ji near Nara being 
a conspicuous example (see P. 310, Vol. II). Now there were 
brought over from Korea many craftsmen, skilled in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, casting, embroidery, etc. Japan’s arts and liter- 
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ature have received a profound stimulus from the spread of Buddhism, 

It is interesting to note that the introduction of Chinese Buddhism and 
Chinese civilization into Japan (552 A.D.) was practically synchronous with 
the introduction of Roman Christianity and Roman civilization into France 
(496 A.D.) and Great Britain (597 A.D.). 

With the victory of Buddhism, its partisans at the Court gained 
a dominant influence, and the power was not held in unselfish hands. 
Soga-no-Iruka and his son Emishi became masterful and were be- 
lieved to be aspiring to the throne itself. But they encountered stern 
opposition from Prince Katsuragi (Naka-no-oye) and Nakatomi-no- 
Kamatari, a noble of the most ancient lineage. These two contrived 
and successfully carried out a court revolution. Cn the 12th day of 
the ()th month, 646 A.D., when the Korean envoy (tribute bearer) 
was being presented at the Court, in the presence of the Empress 
Kwukyoku, I he proud and aspiring Soga-no-Iruka and his son were 
assassinated. Thereupon the Empress, who had been a tool of the 
Sogas, consented to retire from the throne, and two days later (14/^ 
of the 6 th montlij the Crown Prince Kotoku ascended the throne, 
nominating Prince Katsuragi the heir apparent. Kamatari now 
l)ecame the chief minister, with the Crown Prince to support him. 
The Emperor, on their advice, now adopted for the first time an era 
name, — the new era adopted being I'aikwa. The administrative 
machinery was thoroughly reformed. The lands which had been 
greedily and unlawfully appropriated by the Soga and other power- 
ful clans were confiscated, being distributed fairly among the people. 
The reforms of Taikwa, besides effecting a great improvement in 
the machinery of government, were agrarian in their nature and 
were hailed with joy by the country at large. 

The Central Government was divided into 8 departments and a bureaucratic 
system was adopted based on the model of that in China, then in the height 
of its glory under the Sui and Tang Dynasties- The state machinery was thus 
completely sinicised. 

Prince Katsuragi took an active part in the affairs of the state, 
first during 16 years (645-661) as the heir apparent and then for the 
next 9 years (662-671) as Emperor, — -Tenji-Tenno. The Emperor 
Tenji-Tenno will always occupy a prominent place in Japanese his- 
tory, as it wa.s largely due to him that Japan acquired for the first 
lime a civilized and centralized administration. In one case, how- 
ever, his policy met with a repulse. An expedition sent to Korea 
(661), for the purpose of supj orting Kudara and Koma against a 
Chinese invasion, proved a fax. are, and the peninsula was practically 
lost to Japan. The Empress Saimei-Tenno, who, accompanied by 
the Crown Prince Katsuragi, was then staying in Kyushu in order 
carefully to oversee the expedition, died at the place of sojourn and 
was succeeded by Katsuragi, under the title of Tenji-Tenno. 

The work of internal remodelling started by Emperor Tenji 
was carried on by the four succeeding sovereigns, and, with the pro- 
mulgation of the Taiho-ritsu-rei (701) under the Emperor Moinmu- 
Tenno, Japan gained for the first time a complete legislative system. 
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Choice of a Permanent Capital. In the ist year of Wado 
(708), for the first time in Japanese history a permanent capital was 
built at Kara. It had been the custom hitherto to change the seat 
of government with every new reign, there being but one or two 
exceptions to the rule, when the court remained in the same place 
under two successive sovereigns. With the permanent capital, a 
great impetus was given to building large and handsome structures, 
with expensive and gorgeous decorations. A large number of skilled 
carpenters and sculptors were invited over from Korea and China. 
There now rose up as if by magic the splendid city of Nara, — 
“ Bright and gay, Nara, the capital, now at its best like the cherry 
in full bloom. Nara continued to be the seat of the Imperial Court 
for 75 years, till 781, — covering 8 reigns (4 Emperors and 4 reign- 
ing Empresses). The long and prosperous reign of Sh 5 mu-Tenn 5 
(724 -748) was made memorable by the casting of the world-famous 
Buddha-image and the construction of many beautiful pagodas. 

Sec. III. From Kwammu-Tenno to Antoku-Tenn5, a period of 
401 years (782 -1183). 

The 50/// Emperor, Kwainmu, was a very able and enlightened 
ruler. He removed the capital from Nara to Yamashiro, where at 
a spot remarkable for natural beauty he had a new city built, — the 
original of the present City of Kyoto. Kwammu sent an expedition 
under General Sakanoue-no-Tamuramaro against the Ainus of the N. 
and completely brought them into subjection. 

The larger part of this period is marked by the ascendency of the Fiiji- 
wara Family: its chief features being the struggles with other families and 
intrigues among the F'uji warns themselves, 'the Fujiwaras wore descended 
from Kamatari, the coadjutor of Tenji-'l’cimo in the reforms of the Taikwa Era. 
The monopoly of power soon made them corrupt and finally effeminate. During 
the last thirty years of the period the power passed into the hands of the 
Taira Family. 

In 901 Sugawara Michizanc, who occupied a supreme post in 
the government, was banished to Kyushu, being appointed to the 
office of Dazai-Gonnosochi. Michizanc was the most learned man 
of the age and a statesman on whom the Emperors Uda and Daigo 
depended for curbing the power of the Fujiwara Family. Ilis banish- 
ment was the result of intrigues on the part of his jealous rivals, the 
Fujiwaras. 

In the second half of the iiih century the Fujiwara Family 
ceased to produce able men, while there appeared on the scene a 
very capable and ambitious monarch, Shirakawa-Tenno. As a 
monarch de jure between 1073 and 1086 and then as a de facto sover- 
eign (under the title of Hod) after his retirement till his death in 
1128, vShirakawa-Hoo exercised a supreme power, practically breaking 
up the Fujiwara machinery of government. He enlisted the services 
of the Taira and Minamoto clansmen, in order to overawe the Fiiji- 
waras on the one hand and to protect himself against the turbulent 
priest-soldiers of Hiei-zan on the other ; he also despatched them 
on punitive expeditions against distant rebel tribes. The Hiei-zan 
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priests, who were bold, audacious, unscrupulous, and utterly corrupt, 
proved most troublesome. Shirakawa-H66 used to say, “ There are 
three things that obey not my will, — the waters of the Kamogawa, 
the dice, and the priests of Hiei-zan,” 

When the strong hand of Shirakawa-Hoo was removed, veritable 
anarchy ensued at tlie Court. There were several retired Emperors 
living, and these .struggled with one another in order to regain power, 
and on the opposing sides were ranged the Taira and Minamoto 
clansmen. Between 1156 and 1159, covered by the eras of Hogen 
and IJeiji, Kyoto was the scene of frequent lamentable disturbances 
of the nature above described. Out of these troubles there emerged 
one man who was powerful enough to restore peace. This man was 
Taira-no-Kiyomori. lie became all-powerful at Court, and his sons 
and relatives filled all the important posts in the government, acquir- 
ing nearly all the lucrative domains in the Einijire. This Taira 
regime lasted, for 17 years, from n66 to 1183. In the meantime, an 
heir to the Minamoto Family, exiled to Izu after the extermination 
(by Kiyomori) of bis father and other male members of the family, 
— Yoritonio — bided his time and at last rose with the object of seizing 
the power now held by a weak son of Kiyomori. In feet the death 
of Kiyomori (1181) was a signal for the rising of the Minamoto 
clansmen. Yoritomo’s two younger brothers (one of tlicm, the cele- 
brated Yoshilsune), hitherto in hiding, now placed themselves at 
their brother’s service. The Taira clansmen, enervated by luxury, 
lied from Kyoto, and pursued by Yosliitsime they were driven suc- 
ces.sively first from Ichi-no-tani and then from Yashlnia — their 
temporary places of sojourn — and were finally exterminated at Dan- 
no-ura ( 1 185}. 

Sec. IV. Kamakura Shogunate (1192-1333). 

With the extermination of the Tairas, the reins of power fell 
at once into the hands of Yoritomo. He became in 1192 Sei-i- 
taisho-gim or the Generalissimo of the Empire and established the 
Shogunate Government at Kamakura. From now on for 141 years 
Kamakura remained the seat of the de facto government of the Em- 
pire, though Kyoto still retained a ceiiaiii importance from the 
presence of the Imperial House. At Rokuhara in Kyoto the Kama- 
kura Shogunate had its deputy-government, wliicli was presided over 
by a powerful representative of the Shogun, with the official title of 
Shugoshoku, or tlie Guardian of Kyoto. 

After the death of Yoritomo (I199), the real power was seized 
by llojo Tokimasa and his son Yoshitoki, who as the father and 
brother of Yoritomo’s widow (a woman of supreme ability) found 
themselves masters of the field. Their powerful rivals, their col- 
leagues in Yoritomo’s lifetime, were one by one instigated to rebellion 
and exterminated ; while the Shoguns, the two de.scendants of Yori- 
tomo, as well as the Court Nobles and Imperial Princes invited over 
from Kyoto were kept as mere ligure-heads. Among the Hojo 
< regents,’ of whom there were 9 in succession, there were several 
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vexy able statesmen, e.g. Yasutoki, Tokiyori. In 1281, during the 
regency of Il 5 j 6 Tokimune, an immense flotilla sent by Kublai Khan, 
the Emperor of China, to invade Kyushu was destroyed by a Japanese 
army under the cover of a ‘ divinely-sent ’ hur> icane. With the 
Kamakura Shogunate, Japanese feudalism and bushidb entered on 
their first period of development. 

The country enjoyed peace under the successive Ilojo ‘regents,* 
whose rule was marked by economy, justice, and moderation, but 
Takatoki, the last regent, was an exception. He revelled in luxuries, 
levied heavy imposts, and was arbitrary and unjust in his judgments 
on the affairs of the State. Cries of discontent arose from all quar- 
ters. The Emperor Godaigo now secretly made plans for the over- 
throw of the Shogunate. The plot was discovered and those con- 
cerned punished, the Emperor himself being exiled (1332) to the 
island of Oki (in the Japan Sea). But the time was ripe, and the 
unfortunate fate of Godaigo-Tenno called forth loyal uprisings on all 
sides. Besides Kusiinoki Masashige, w'ho had already tendered his 
services, the most important loyalist leaders who now ap])eared on 
the scene were Ashikaga-Takauji and Nitta Yoshisada. Takauji had 
been sent by Takatoki with a large army to oppose the Emperor, 
now escaped from exile; but, espousing the Imperial cause, he took 
the Rokuhara government by surprise and prepared the way for the 
return of Godaigo-Tenno to Kyoto. At about the same time Nitta 
Yoshisada invaded Kamakura and destroyed the very seat of the 
Shogunate Government. The Emperor now returned to Kyoto in 
triumph. But Takauji wanted to be the real ruler of the country and 
now rebelled against the Emperor, not being content with being one 
among the several advisers of the crown, lie was supported by a 
large military faction and finally at the battle of Minatogawa utterly 
overthrew the Imperialists (Kusiinoki Masashige and his 72 clansmen 
committing sec P. 126, Vol. II). Takauji, now all-power- 

ful, set up an Imperial Prince as Emperor (Kw’ 5 myo-l'enn 6 ), and 
Godaigo fled to Yoshino (Yamato Province), where the struggle was 
kept up till 1392, when the descendant of Godaigo handed over the 
Insignia of Imperial Authority to Go-Komatsu, the descendant of 
Kwdmy 5 , — the two Courts being finally reconciled. This period is 
known in history as the “ South wtd North Courts Veriod,^* 

Sec. V. Ashikaga Period (1336-1553). 

Ashikaga Takauji, on being appointed Shogun, established his 
government in Kyoto, instead of at Kamakura, where he kept a 
deputy-governor to look after the affairs of the N.E. Evidently he 
found that with the hostile and rival Courts so near at hand, he 
could not personally leave Kyoto. In the course of the 235 years 
of the Ashikaga Period there ruled in succession 19 Shoguns. This 
period was full of disturbances, the time when peace reigned through- 
out the Empire being comparatively short, during the life of 
Shogun Yoshimitsu. It is also remarkable that one of these disturb- 
ances (wars of the Onin Era, from 1466 to 1477) place at the 
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very seat of the Shogun, — ^the civil strife lasting for 1 1 years and 
devastating the entire city of Kyoto, 

The Ashikaga Period is marked by a great advance in art. 
Kinkaku-ji (Gold pavilion) and Ginkaku-ji (Silver pavilion), two 
summer palaces of Shoguns, are the most conspicuous monuments of 
the artistic taste of this epoch. Among painters the period produced 
Mincho, Sesshu, and Kano Masanobu. The JVd dance and Cha-no- 
yu had remarkable development under the fostering care of the 
Shoguns. In contrast with the lives of the Ilojo ' regents,’ which 
had been marked by frugality and simplicity, those of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns were characterized by the love of pomp and luxury. 

Sec. VI. Froin Oda Nobunaga to the Last of the Shoguns (1554 
1868). 

The closing 100 years of the Ashikaga Shogunate were full of 
wars throughout Japan. The central authority was well-nigh gone, 
and on all hands ambitious and able chieftains were trying to carve 
out a territory for themselves or to incorporate ncigh])Ours’ dominions. 
In the middle of the i6//z century wc find in Province Uesugi- 

Kenshin, in ATz/TakedaShingen, in HojoUjiyasu, in Mikmva 

Imagawa Yoshimoto, in Echizen Asakura, in Shikoku Chosokabc, in 
Suwd Mori Motonari, — each ruling over several provinces. Among 
these — all great men — there was another figure, who though at first 
insignificant was destined to prepare the way for the unification of the 
dismembered kingdom. That man was Oda Nobunaga. Nobunaga 
utilized firearms and science, now for the first time introduced by 
Europeans. At the same time he saw as if by intuition that the unifi- 
cation of the country could only take place with the Imperial House 
as the rallying point. He knew also how to single out able men, 
irrespective of their station in life, and he was a born master of 
diplomacy and military tactics. Between 1574, the year after the last 
of the Ashikaga Shoguns threw away the reins of power, and 1582 
when Nobunaga was assassinated by a rebellious general, Akcchi- 
Mitsuhide, not only were tlie provinces around Kyoto brought under 
the sway of Nobunaga, but the old domains of Takeda Sh ingen were 
made his, his trusted lieutenant Takigawa Kazumasu being stationed 
in Kwanto to look after its affairs. Moreover a brilliant general, 
Hideyoshi (soon to be known as Taiko Hideyoshi), had already 
carried Nobunaga’s standard as far as Bitchu. Nobunaga had fur- 
thermore destroyed the strongholds of the turbulent warrior-priests 
of Hieizan, Nagashima, and Ishiyama. Had he lived a few years 
longer he would without doubt have become the ruler over the whole 
of Japan. He was cut down while his work was but half completed. 

The great task thus left unfinished was taken up by Hideyoshi. 
In less tlian two weeks he had avenged the death of his master by 
winning the pitched battle of Yamasaki, Mitsuhide being slain and 
his head exposed for public execration in Kyoto. Hideyoshi became 
at once the foremost man of the time. He made short work of 
unifying the country. Mori, the lord of 7 provinces, was already 
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his loyal supporter. In 1583, at the battle of Shizu-ga-take, he 
completely overthrew Shibata, his old comrade under Nobunaga, but 
his superior in rank and prestige. In 1584 he built the great castle 
of Osaka to be the visible emblem of his power. In the same year, 
after an ineffectual siege of Komaki-yama, he concluded peace with 
Nobuo, Nobunaga^s son, and later with Tokiigawa lyeyasu. In 1587 
Hideyoshi subjugated Shimazu, at the same lime bringing the whole 
of Kyushu under his sway. In 1590, at the head of a large army 
composed of contingents from nearly all the Daimyos, he laid siege 
to Odawara and completely demolished that H 6 j 5 stronghold; 
Date Masamune now made submission. Thus within eight years of 
Nobunaga’s deatli, Hideyoshi had become the de fac^o xvlXqx o{ the 
kingdom. But he was not satisfied; his restless energy found an 
outlet in a big foreign campaign. 

For a hundred or more years previous to this, an adventurous 
spirit had seized Japanese seafarers, leading them on piratical ex- 
peditions against Chinese coast towns. And, as they met everywhere 
with little resistance, they became confident that big China itself 
could easily be conquered. Hideyoshi was the embodiment of this 
self-confident and daring spirit. He demanded of the Korean king 
that he should be his vanguard in invading China, and, on the latter’s 
refusal, poured his army into the peninsula (April, 1591). In 20 
days Keijo (Seoul), the capital, was captured. The king fled to 
Gishu (on the Yalu), and two royal princes were later made pris- 
oners. Nearly ^ of the Peninsular Kingdom soon became subject 
to Japane.se sway. But the defeat ot the Japanese fleet and the artful 
proposals of a Chinese peace emissary stopped the forward march 
of the Japanese. In January, 1593 China sent a large reinforcement. 
The overconfident Chinc.se, however, were beaten at Hekiteikwan 
(see P. 278, Vol. i). Both sides now desired peace, and Chinese 
emissaries came over to the Taiko’s headquarters at Nagoya, Kyushu, 
where they accepted the terms proposed. The Japanese armies were 
now withdrawn from Korea. But when the promised envoy came 
from China (1596), the letter of the Ming Emijcror was so haughty 
in spirit and so entirely ignored the terms agreed to, that the mes- 
senger was driven away and the second campaign was immediately 
decided upon. The armies which for the second time occupied the 
S. parts of the Peninsula were, however, recalled in about i year, on 
the death of the Taiko (1598). 

Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The reins of power dropped by Hideyoshi were taken up by 
Tokugawa lyeyasu. His colleagues and peers under Hideyoshi had 
either to submit or to be destroyed. The battle of Sekigahm-a ( 1600) 
got rid of a large number of powerful opponents. By the two sieges 
(1614 & 1615) of the Osaka Castle the Toyotomi Family was de- 
stroyed. lyeyasu and his successors made Yedo (Tokyo) the seat of 
the Shogunate government, devised a complete system of feudalism, 
kept as hostages at Yedo the families of the Daimyos, prohibited 
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Christianity as a dangerous element of dissension in the State, pro- 
tected Buddhism (now rendered harmless after all its rough handling 
by Nobunaga), and encouraged Confucianism as interpreted by 05 «- 
tzUy the orthodox commentator. Thus was laid a firm and sure 
foundation for the 265 years of the Shogunate regime, which was 
marked by unprecedented prosperity and peace. In 1636, Shogun 
Tyemitsu strictly prohibited the building of large vessels and inter- 
course with foreigners, except with a few Dutch and Chinese at 
Dcjima, Nagasaki. The next year the Christians still remaining rose 
in rebellion at Shiinabara and were ruthlessly exterminated (1637). 

This long-continued j)cace led to a great advance in arts and 
letters. The knowledge of Chinese classics became universal among 
the Samurai class, and even among traders and fanners the knowl- 
edge of simple characters was quite widcspiva<l. We must not omit 
to mention as a distinct part of this eidiglitening process a remark- 
able nationalist movement which was both literary and ethico- 
political. The moveanent for the revival of the national literature, 
sadly neglected by Buddhists and Confiicianists, was led by Kamo 
Mabuchi (1697 -1769;, Motoori Norinaga (1730 l8oi), and Ilirata 
Atsutane (1776-1843). The cthico-political siilc was also upheld, 
as against slavish veneration for Chinese thought, hy scholars like 
I’rince Tokugawa Mitsukuni (l)aimyo of Mito), Yamaznki Ansai, 
Asami Keisai, and Kai San-yo, The two movements together taught 
the unique nature of japan’s Imperial House and the duty of loyalty 
to the person of the Junperor, as the siiprcnie sovereign of tlie laml. 
Without the influence of this nationalist revival, the Jmjierial Resto- 
ration of 1868 and the subsequent unification of the country under 
one central government would liave been utterly imj>ossil)lc. 

The advint of Commodore Berry rutlely awoke the whole nation 
from its long slumber of seclusion and conU iitinent. The Shogunate 
government was conqx'lled by force of circumstances to conclude 
treaties of commerce with foreign nations, thus breaking the law of 
seclusion which it had imjjosed with such rigidness on the nation 
for over 200 years. The country now became filled with anti-foreign 
sentiment, and to the nation at large the oj)ening of the country by 
the Shogunate government appeared an act of weakness anti a be- 
trayal of the trust confided to it by the Imperial House. Hence the 
Restoration to the Emperor of his rightful authority came to be the 
rallying cry of the political agitators, and the last of the Shoguns 
(Tokugawa Yoshinobu) resignetl the great post of the Generalissimo 
of the Empire in 1868. Though a large section of the followers of 
the Shogun refused to submit to what they regarded as the rule of 
the Satsuma and ChoshCi elans in the name of the Emperor, yet the 
late Shogun remained firm in his attilude of loyal submission, and 
the civil wars breaking out at Echigo, Ai/u, and Hakodate came to 
a speedy end. The following dates will convey to the reader a fair 
idea of the process hy which the feudal monarchy of Japan was 
transformed in the course of less than half a century into an up-to- 
date constitutional monarchy and a world power. 
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660. Accession of the first Emperor, Jimmu-Tenno. 

630. Emperor Jimmu makes a tour of the realm. 

88. Japan divided into 4 do^ or administrative divisions, 
a commanding general being appointed over each. 

33. Mimana, a Korean kingdom, first sends tribute. 

5. Building of the Daijin.gu Shrine at Ise. 

8. Junshit suicide in order to follow one's lord to the 
other world, prohibited; clay images to be buried 
as substitutes. 

113. Prince Yaniato-takc returns from his conquest of N.E. 
and E. Japan and dies in ise. 

aoo. Emperor Chuai dies in Kyushu (then called Tsuku- 
shi) during his campaign against the rebel Kumaso ; 
Empress Jingo (widow of Chuai) conquers Korea. 

285. Wani of Kudara introduces Chinese classics into 
Japan. 

289. Achi-no-omi, descendant of the Han Emperors of 
China, with numerous followers, settles in Japan. 

310. Achi-no-omi visits China and brings back skilled silk- 
weavers. 

316. Emperor Nintoku exempts the people from paying 
tribute for 3 years. 

552. King of Kudara presents Empress Kimmci with im- 
ages of Buddha and the sutras, — Buddhism intro- 
duced. 

604. Shotoku-Taishi, with Empress Suiko's sanction, pro- 
mulgates the seventeen articles of the Constitution ; 
Chinese calendar introduced. 

645- Government re-orgaiiized on Chinese bureaucratic 
model ; an era-nainc first adopted, viz. Taikwa. 

652. Census first carried out. 

701. Japanese laws drafted and promulgated, the code being 
known as the 'Jaiho-rei. 

710. Nara made the capital of the Empire. 

712. Kojikiy the oldest record of Japan, compiled by Im- 

perial Order. 

713. Geographical accounts of different provinces compiled 

by Imperial Order. 

720. Nihonshoki (ancient chronicle) compiled. 

744. 'J'odaiji temple built. Heyday of 

747. Great Image of Buddha {Dai- vBuddhism under 
iutsa) set up at Nara. J Emperor Shoinu. 

794. Founding of Kyoto as the capital of the Empire. 

816. Kobo-Daishi founds the great temple of Koya-.san. 

841. Nihon-koki compiled. 

858. Fujiwara Yoshifusa becomes Regent, being the first 
outsitle the Impel ial family. 

909. Kokin-shu , the book of poems, compiled. 

939. Rebellion of Taira-no-Masakado crushed. 

1027. Death of Fujiwara Michinaga; Fujiwara Clan at its 
zenith. 


„ 1156. War of Hogen Period. 

,, 1159. War of Heiji Period. 

„ 1167. 'laira-no-Kiyoinori becomes Prime Minister. 

„ X181. Death of 'raira-no-Kiyomori ; Hcike Clan on the 
decline. 

„ 1185. Heikc Clan destroyed at Dan-no-ura; death of infant 
Emperor Antoku. 
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Founding of the Shogunatc by Yoritomo at Kama- 
kura : the commencement of the military regime. 

Hojo Family practically usurp the power of the Sho- 
gunatc. 

Assassination of Shogun Sanetomo, the last of the 
Minamoto Shoguns. 

Failure of Emperor Gotoba's attempt to destroy the 
Hojo suprenjacy; three ex-Ernperors arc exiled. 

Priest Shinran founded Jodo-Shinshu Sect (origin of 
Hongwan-ji). 

Priest Nichiren propagates Hokke Sect. 

Great Mongolian invasion frustrated and fleet des* 
troyed. 

Emperor Go-Daigo raises an army to destroy the 
Ilnjo Family ; Hojo Takatoki sets up a new Em- 
peror, Kwogon-Tenno; Emperor Go-Daigo defeated 
and exiled. 

Nitta Yoshisada destroys Hojo stronghold at Kama- 
kura; Emperor Go-Daigo returns to Kyoto. 

Ashikaga Takauji sets up a new Emperor : beginning 
of two rival courts, the Southern and Northern 
Courts, which lasted till 139a. 

Kitabatake Chikafusa completes his memorable his- 
tory, Jin~nT>-\hotoki. 

Ashikaga Takauji becomes Shogun. 

*1110 Southern and Northern Courts united. 

Ashikaga Yoshimilsu builds the Kinkaku-ji. 

Coming of Portuguese for the /ir^t time. 

Rifles first introduced. 

Coming of Francis Xavier and the introduction of 
Christianity. 

Battle of Kawanaka-jima between Takeda Shingen and 
Uesugi Konshin. 

Oda Nobunaga defeated Imagawu Yoshimoto at Oke- 
hazama. 

Opening of Portuguese settlement at Nagasaki. 

■ Oda Nobunaga settled in Kyoto and outrivalled all 
his competitors. 

First Chrisli.iii elmrch built in Kyoto, under the 
patronage of Nobunaga. 

Otomo Sdrin builds a Christian church in Teii-yu- 
jima ; spread of Christianity in Kyushu. 

Oda Nobunaga assassinated by an oft'ended subordi- 
nate, Akechi. 

Battle of Yamasaki, in which Akec hi’s army is de- 
stroyed by Hideyoshi. 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi becaines Kwampaku^ or Prime 
Minister. 

Tokugawa Jyeyasu makes Yedo the seat of his 
power. 

Hideyoshi sends an expedition to Korea. 

Second invasion of Korea. 

Death of Hideyoshi. 

Battle of Sekigahara; Tokugawa supremacy estab- 
lished. 

lyeyasu becomes Shogun. 

Daimyo Shimatsu conquers Luchu Islands. 

Christianity prohibited. 

Destruction of 'J'oyotomi stronghold at Osaka. 

lyeyasu dies; buried at Nikko in 1617. 
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Era 

Era 

2 S 97 

A.D. 

1637. 

2362 

iS 

1702. 

2368 

JS 

1708. 

2513 

»» 

*853. 

25 U 


1854. 

25x8 

>$ 

1858. 

2520 


i860. 

2525 


1865. 

2527 

li 

1867. 

2528 

JJ 

z868. 


2529 


1869. 

2530 

»» 

1870. 

2532 


1872. 

2534 

«> 

1874. 

2535 


187s. 

2537 


1877. 

2544 


1884. 

2549 

,, 

1889. 

2550 

it 

1890. 

2554 

** 

1894. 

2562 


iqo2. 

25 <i 4 

i* 

1904. 

25 f >5 

J* 

1905. 

2570 

•* 

1910. 

2572 

** 

19x2. 

2574 


1914. 


Christian rebellion of Shimabara quelled; Japan closed 
and Christianity exterminated. 

Forty-seven Ronins avenge the death of their lord. 

DaUNihon-shi^ or ‘History of Japan/ edited by Lord 
Mitsukuni of Mito, completed. 

Commodore Perry comes. 

Shimoda and Hakodate opened to the Dutch. 

Conclusion of commercial treaties with the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, France, Holland, 

Opening of ports to foreign trade. 

Bombardment of Shimoiioseki by tjie allied fleets of 
Great Britain, France, United btates, and Holland. 

Shogun Tokugawa Yoshinobu resigns the Shogunate. 

Imperial Restoration, known as Mciji-Ishin. The old 
name of * Yedo ' changed to 'I'okyo. 

Promulgation of the Imperial Written Oath (consist- 
ing of five articles). 

Feudalism abolished ; Tokyo becomes the seat of tlie 
Imperial Court. 'Jelegraj^h first set up between 
Tokyo and Kanagawa. 

Conscription Law and New Civil and Penal Codes 
promulgated. 

Tokyo- Yokohama Railway Line opened to traffic; 
herald of the present railway service. 

Expedition to Formosa; Saga rebellion. 

Sagbalicn transferred to the possession of Russia. 

Satsuma rebellion. 

Japanese Legation at the Korean capital burnt by 
anti-Japanese Koreans. 

Promulg.ation of the Imperial Constitution. 

First parliament meets. 

.Sino-Japanesc War. 

Conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

Ku5so-Japane.se War broke out. 

Peace restored by the Portsmouth Ircaty. 

Annexation of Korea, henceforth called Chosen. 

Death of Meiji-Tenno ; accession of the reigning 
Emperor. 

Death of the Empress-Dowager bhuken (consort of 
Meiji-Tenno^. 



Flying the Carp on the Bovs* Festival in May. 
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Chapter VI. Dress, Food, Dwellings, Conveyances, and Customs. 

I. Dress. 

(A) Jn prv.-Itestovntion Hays, that 5 s before the sweeping 
changes introduced in 1868, the Court Nobility, or Kiige^ in Ky 5 lo 
had one mode of ceremonial dress and the Military Nobility centred 
in Yedo had another. So also wdth people of different classes — 
samurai i priests, physicians, farmers, artizans, merchants — each class 
wore a costume distinct from the others. The Emperor wore an 
outer garment {nwag{\ with long sleeves and wide cuffs, which came 
down nearly to the ankles, this being worn over an under-garment 
or under-garments and a kind of trousers which came down to the 
ankles. This outer garment was lied tightly at the waist by a belt. 
The Imperial head-gear, called Gyo-kan^ was made of lacquered silk 
gauze and was close-fitting and flat on the top, with a thin piece of 
the same material rising from the back and another longer piece 
flowing down behind. At his coronation, or when engaging in the 
service of Daishde, the Emperor wore a crown, which was set with 
jewels. The outer garment was either osode or kosodcy being of a 
white or cream colour and made of the finest kind of silk. A retired 
Emperor wore a reddish brown outer garment. The sword was worn 
at the left side, being attachetl to the waist by means of silk cords. 
The Ministers wore a garment called konaoshiy of a reddish brown 
colour and similar in make to the Imperial garment, while the rest of 
the court nobles were distinguished by robes of different colours, viz* 
reddish, scarlet, deep green, light blue, etc.y according to their ranks. 
The Shogun, on the other hand, wore on ceremonial occasions shita-‘ 
tarsy which consisted of an upper outer garment and long, loose 
trousers, which came down right over the feet and stretched away 
behind; the trousers were tied over the outer garment at the waist. 
Ilis head-gear, called Kboshiy was secured by means of two cords tied 
together below the chin. The top of the E)boshi was bent over to 
one side, — to the right in the case of the Shogun, to the left in the 
ca.se of the other military nobility. At the left-hand side of the 
waist was worn a sword. 

For ordinary samurai, the retainers of daimyos, the full-dress 
consisted of kataginu and han-bakamay popularly known as kamu 
shimo, KataginUy or ‘ the shoulder-dress,’ was a kind of coat worn 
over the outer garment, covering the back of the body to the waist 
and coming over the shoulders, where it was sharply folded in 
horizontal plaits, while in front it came down to the waist in two 
narrow pieces over the neck-band. Han~bakama (the * half-trousers’) 
looked like a divided skirt, coming down to the ankles, being very 
full and much plaited, and divided at the bottom into two parts. 
Haoriy or the loose outer garment, was the full-dress for the common 
people. Haori with hakama was the ordinary visiting dress of the 
samurai* 
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Ladies’ Full-dress. In the court at Kyoto and the palace in 
Yedo, ladies wore a garment called ko-uc/iigi with scarlet petticoats 
and kept their hair well combed and flowing down behind. The 
consort of the Shogun wore a five-fold coat ( itsjitsii-ginu) in winter 
and uckiginu, or unlined coat, in summer, and over the coat a loose 
flowing gown of ornate embroidery, called uchikake. Among the 
ordinary upper classes, the black silk gown, stamped with the family 
crest at the back, was the full-dress. This was tied with a large 
sash at the waist, while the under-wear consisted of white habutae 
gowns. 



dlRLs’ J)OT.r, Fl-slIVAr, IN Maucii. 


(B) The Imperial Itestoration of 1868 was socially a great 
revolution. It cast aside the entire system of court etiquette, thou- 
sands of years old, and in its place were adopted the European 
ceremonial forms. The picturesque garments of the nobility were 
replaced by European dress, the Emperor himself, as well as the 
Empress, wearing foreign costume. On set occasions military of- 
ficials present themselves at court in full-dress uniforms, while civil 
officials are not less resplendent in their uniforms, corresponding to 
their various official ranks. On ordinary occasions the court officials 
wear dress-suits or frock coats. Among the people, kataginu and 
han-bakama are gone, while frock coats or haori-hakama have come 
to be the fidl dress on ordinary occasions. Ladies, when they appear 
at court, must wear full dress in European style. In ordinary society 
there is, however, little change from pre-Restoration days. More- 
over the ancient court costumes are not entirely swept away. On 
the occasion of the Coronation of the Emperor, and when perform- 
ing Shinto services at the Imperial sanctuary, old court dresses are 
worn. Among school girls and lady teachers it is now the fashion 
to wear a kind of hakaina (not divided as in the case of the men’s 
garment). 
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(C) Cha/n^es in Costume. In the history of Japanese costumes, 
the era of Genroku (1688-1703) marks a turning point. Up till 
then taste and style had been very simple ; ]:)ut with that period of 
great luxury there came to prevail much ostentatious display — bright 
colours, large crests, wide sashes for women, long silk haorif while 
the materials used were silks of highly attractive patterns. With 
the strict enforcement of the sumptuary laws in the middle of the 
igfh century under the minister Mizuno Echizen-no-kami, a great 
change came over the fashion and taste. The popular taste in 
matters of costume became more refined and the style less ostenta- 
tious. Of late, however, the Genroku style has been in many ways 
revived, 

(D) Ordinary Vresent^day JOreas, 

Haorii — either of black colour, with 3 or 5 crests, or of striped 
or other patterns, without crest. It is a wide, flowing coat, coming 
down to a little below the knees, and tied quite loosely in front by 
means of silk braided cords. 

Kimo^to ^ — outer and under garments coming down as far as the 
ankles and made of various materials and patterns. Kimono may 
be unlined (in summer), lined (in spring and autumn), or wadded (in 
winter). 

Obi^ or sash, — of heavy silk stuff, the women’s being 8 or 9 ins. 
in width and 10 ft. in length, but the men’s only about 4 ins. wide 
and rather shorter. An unsewn obi of soft material like silk crape is 
much used by men for ordinary wear. 

Hakama, or trousers with wide skirt, are made of a thick silk 
known as Sendauhira, Gosen-hirayKaheijiy etc. Hakama made of 
kokura a heavy cotton cloth, are worn by young men in schools. 
Girl students wear hakama-skirts made of cashmere, or mousseline 
de laine. 

Dogiy a short under-garment worn in winter to protect the chest 
and the back, is of silk-wadding. 

Juban or Hadagiy an undcr-garment, is worn short by men, but 
long by women. It' has an m, neck-band, of black silk for men, but 
of either yuzen crape or embroidered silk for women. The choice 
of the right kind of juban-no-eri constitutes an important matter of 
taste with women. 

/ably or socks, are worn on the feet and are made of cotton 
cloth or of silk; those of women arc invariably white, but the men’s 
are generally a very dark blue. Japanese socks are divided into two 
unequal parts in front, so as to separate the great toe from the other 
digits, — a device necessitated by the Japanese method of wearing 
foot-gear. The tabi are fastened at one side by small metal clasps 
fitting into thread loops and are really more of the nature of cloth 
boots than of socks. 

Ilakimonoy or foot-gear, are of several kinds, — (low clogs for 
dry road), setta (sandals, leather-soled), zori (sandals, for slipping on 
and off), waraji (sandals of straw, secured by cords of thin straw 
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rope), ashida (high clogs for wet road). Geta and ashida are gener- 
ally made of kiri, or paulownia wood. 

JMode of Head-dressing, Men in former days shaved the front 
part of the licad, allowing the back hair to grown long; this was 
then gathered together and brought forward over the top of the 
head; Init since the Restoration of 1868 all men have come to dress 
their hair in the European style, except wrestlers, who still keep up 
the old mode, and the working-classc», who have their hair cut very 
close to the head or even shaved off. Women gather their ha'ir into 
a chignon, having a large knob on the top of ihe head ornamented 
with a comb and several li air-pins, — the knob being arranged in the 
form called 7 nariminge in the case of married women, and sliimada in 
the case of young maidens. The European mode of coiffure has 
come to be quite fashionable. 

Headgear, In the old days, except in the court, where the 
headdress above described w'as worn, neither men nor women over 
wore headgear either in the house or when tliey went out walking, 
except the lower classes — farmers and j)(‘tty traders - who wore 
gasa, large hats made of sedge. In rainy weather the better-class 
Japanese used heavy umbrellas matle of bamboo-ribs and covered 
w’ith oiled paper, while ladies shaded themselves from the sunshine 
by light pa])cr parasols, now well known throughout the world. Of 
late years hats and caps have come into universal use, men wearing 
them even when dressed in Japanese clothes. Women, however, 
never wear hats, except when they are dressed in European costume. 

II. Food and Drinks. 

(A) JFVwrf. Rice is the staple article of food of the Japanese, 
though in the days of feudalism the lower classes could not afford to 
eat much rice, but depended mostly on wheat or millet. The Japa- 
nese take three meals a day ; the subsidiary dishes being such as 
shim ^soup), hiiashi-niono (boiled vegetalde, with a thin sauce), 
ae-mono (boiled vegetable, with thick .sauce), nianonu (fish or vege- 
table boiled in soy), femjnira (fried things), aburi-fnono (broiled 
things), (fish, shelltish, or vegetable served with vinegar), 

nabe-mo 7 io (articles served in the pot in which tliey are cooked), 
sashimi (slices of raw fish), tsuke-inono (pickles), etc., etc. 

The dishes are served on a small, low' table, a separate table 
being set before each jierson, while in case of formal dinners a 
second and a third tabic arc provided in a<ldition. Rice is served in 
a porcelain bowl and soup in a lacquer bowl, fish or meat in dishes 
of porcelain, — these table articles being sometimes of very great 
value. Knives, forks, and spoons are never usi^d, — a pair of chop- 
sticks being the sole implements employed in eating. Soup is sipped 
tlirect from the bowl. 

•Rice-cake, or viochi, is a characteristic article of food. It is 
made by pounding a glutinous kind of rice, after it has been thor- 
oughly steamed. Zoni, a broth containing rice-cake cooked with 
various other things, is universally eaten on New Year’s Day. Mochi 
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is regarded as an article of good omen and is used as a return present 
for a happy child-birth. It is also eaten, broiled, with sugar or soy. 

Tea. Seeds of the tea- pi ant were brought over from China by 
the famous priest Eisai in 1191, the plants being first raised in 
Jlakata, Kyushu. Another priest, Myoe-Shonin, raised tea-plants in 
Uji, the place siil^sequenlly becoming the most famous lea-region of 
Ja])an. Much improvement took place in the method of preparation 
of the leaf, by reason of the prevalence of the tea ceremonial in the 
15/// and i 6 /!k centuries. Since the recent opening of the country to 
foreign commerce, Japanese green tea has found a wide foreign 
market, especially in the United States and Canada. 


11 III 


Mendicant Priests on an Ascetic Journey. 


Sugar. Sugar-enne was first raised in Japan in the 1 st half of 
the \^t/i century, d ill then all .sugar consumed in the country had 
bet‘n imported from abroad, and before the coming of rortuguese 
traders in the j6/// century, the Japanese had never tasted sugar. 
The daimyo of d'akamatsu, in Sanuki, first took great pains in the 
cultivation of sugar, the regions round about Takamatsu soon be- 
coming the mo.st famous sugar -producing region of Japan. 

Sweet-potatoes (Satsuina-imo) were first raised in Satsuma, being 
introduced there from the Luchu Islands. It was only in the first 
half of the 18/// century that they came to be raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yedo, finally becoming a favourite subsidiary article of 
food throughout the larger lialf of Japan. 


Cakes and Confectionery, wdth the importation of sugar from 
abroad, have become very common and of many varieties. Kintsuba 
(wheat cake baked with bean jam), manjn (bean jam bun), rakugan 
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(rice-flour cake), yohan (sweet bean-jelly), gyuhi (Turkish delight) 
were becoming common in the middle of the Tokugawa I’eriod. 
Some others, also common at the same time, such as kasutera (sponge 
cake), kompeitb (sugar-plum), aruhei-td, and boro (sweet biscuit) were 
of Portuguese origin. Early in the i8/// century there were some 
390 varieties of cakes and confectionery. Finally, of late years a 
great many new kinds have been added to the list by the introduc- 
tion of modern European cakes and confectionery. 

(B) JOHfiJta, Sake^ a strong, spirituous liquor made from rice, is 
a universal drink throughout Japan. The best kinds of sake come 
from Nada and Nishino-miya, towns lying between Osaka and Kobe, 
but it is brewed all over the country. Beer is now extensively 
drunk, there being several large breweries. Shochu, or distilled 
spirit, is universally used among the lower classes ; made 

from millet, is a very strong kind of shochu, Mirin is a sweet 
drink made from shochii and yeast. 

Tobacco (see P. xvi) is universally smoked, both by men and 
women. For a time after its introduction in the i6^// century, it was 
thought improper for women to smoke. But the habit was soon 
contracted by them, so that the following proverb came into use, 
‘ Few are the women who do not smoke, as few as arc the priests 
who adhere to a vegetable diet,^ but nowa-days this cuslom is dying 
out as far as the women are concerned. When a guest is ushered in, 
it is the custom to place before him immediately a tabako-bon, or 
box containing a porcelain jar, with a small charcoal fire in it, and a 
bamboo tube for receiving tobacco ash. The pipe [kiseru) is a tiny 
one, consisting of a bowl and a mouthpiece, usually both of silver, 
connected together by a bamboo stem. The bowl holds a very small 
amount of cut tobacco, which is smoked out in a very few puffs; the 
little glowing ball of Inirnt tobacco is then shaken out and frequently 
used for lighting the next pipeful. Ordinary pipes are about 10 
inches long; some are much shorter, others are as long as ft. 
Cigarettes, however, are now universally smoked. 

III. Dwellings. In feudal days all the military nobility, be- 
ginning with the Shogun in Yedo, lived in castles. Some idea of 
the grandeur and magnificence of a daimyo’s dwelling maybe gained 
by visiting the stately halls of the Nijo Castle, Kyoto. The Shogun 
himself permanently dwelt in the Chiyoda Castle, the site of which 
is now occupied by the Imperial Palace, — the old castle, after its 
destruction by fire in 1873, having been replaced by the present 
palace buildings. The daimyos on the other hand were obliged to 
spend half of their time in Yedo, where their families were kept as 
hostages, so that a large part of Yedo was occupied by daimyos* 
residences {yashiki ), — the larger daimyos possessing two or three 
yashiki each. These residences were surrounded by walls, along 
which stood rows of dwellings for the family retainers. Since the 
abolition of feudalism, the innumerable castles throughout the land 
have been nearly all destroyed or allowed to go to ruin, — the few in 
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a tolerably good state of preservation being the Nijo Castle (Ky5to), 
Nagoya Castle, liimeji Castle, etc. So also the daimyos^ residences 
in Tokyo (Yedo) have l)een either torn down or destroyed by fire 
and replaced by broad modern streets or houses in the modern style. 
Most of the new residences have European rooms; some of them are 
entirely European. But with all the Europeanizing influences, one 
thing that Japan cannot forego is the taste for sukiya, or cha-tio-yu 
style of buildings. These are small houses, very simply arranged, 
almost rustic and primitive in appearance, having fences and gates 
of bamboo, and a pretty garden in which is a stone lantern and 
perhaps a small lake or pond. A landscape garden always forms an 
essential feature of a Japanese home. 

Japanese formerly lighted the rooms of their houses by means 
of andofti (cubical lanterns having a wooden framework with paper 
sides) in which was kept burning a small lamp-wick, soaked in 
rapeseed-oil ; candles in tall candlesticks were also used. The 
streets were nowhere lighted, except at festival times, and when 
going out at night paper lanterns had invariably to be carried. 
I'hese things have been entirely changed. Kerosene-oil, which 
replaced the rapeseed-oil, is now being replaced by gas and electric- 
ity. The principal streets of all large towns are comparatively well 
lighted. 

IV. Conveyances. With the most unnatural exclusion policy 
adopted over two centuries ago, the Japanese lost all ambition and 
the knowledge necessary for building large ships. When Commo- 
dore Perry came in 1854, the only ships Japan possessed were junks 
and sailing vessels merely fit for a short coastwise traflic; there was 
not a single steam-boat. The phenomenal progress she has since 
made in steamer traffic and in shipbuilding is well known to all. 

Tt is a singular fact that in old Japan there were no carriages 
drawn by horses. The Emperor rode on slate occasions in a carriage 
drawn by oxen. Horses were made to draw carts [daihachi-gj 4 rnma') 
flm conveying merchandise. The jinri/Hsha was first constructed 
somewhere al)Out 1872 by a man named Suzuki and at once came 
into universal use. 

The kagOy or palanquin, was the ubiquitous conveyance In the 
city and the country. In the city, or on national highways like the 
Tokai-dd, were found large kago, but in mountainous regions a light 
kind made of bamboo wicker-work was used. It was carried by two 
men, one in front and one behind, on whose shoulders rested a long 
pole on which hung the box or wicker-work chair containing the 
rider. The kago for a daimyo or high official was highly ornament- 
ed on the outside and richly fitted up inside. These have all gone 
out of fashion; the light mountain-kago alone remain, being met 
with in certain mountainous regions. 

V. Marriage. Although there are sometimes love matches, the 
marriage is usually arranged by friemls of both parties, after careful 
inquiries have been made by each family concerning the other ; be- 
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fore a definite settlement is reached, there takes place a meeting of 
tlie prospective bridegroom and bride. If this prove mutually 
satisfactory, the bridegroom’s parents then scn6.yui-nd, or betrothal 
presents, consisting of fresh fish, sake^ and obi (or money for pur- 
chasing obi). A day oi two before the wedding, the bride’s trousseau 
and bedding, etc., contained in taitsu (chests of drawers) and naga- 
mochi (long chests), are sent to the bridegroom’s house. On the 
wedding day, the bride, accompanied by the go-between and his 
wife, arrives at the bridegroom’s house in the evening. She brings 
a present of hakama (formerly kamishimo) to the bridegroom. The 
bride, dressed in pure white or deep black silk, her hair hanging 
down behind, and wearing an elaborately embroidered outer gown, is 
welcomed and taken to the parlour where the bridegroom is waiting, 
and at once there takes place the nuptial ceremony of san-san-kudo 
(‘Three times three cup-exchange*), — the bridegroom drains a cup of 
sake, then the bride drinks from the same cup, and finally the bride- 
groom for the second and last time. Each time before the cup is 
drained, sake is thrice poured into the cup. After the ceremony, 
the bride changes her white robes for scarlet ones, or cloth of other 
colour, and meets the parents and relatives of the bridegroom. There 
now takes place a great banquet, formerly the bride blackened her 
teeth, but this custom has been abandoned. In Tokyo and other 
large cities, perhaps an increasingly common form of wedding is 
the performance of the nuptial ceremony at the Daijin-gh Shrine, 
and a banquet afterwards in some restaurant. 
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Birth. A month after the birth of a child, the mother takes 
the ba])e to a shrine by way of thanksgiving. After no days, there 
takes place the ceremony of ktii-zome, or ‘First-eating,* when the 
infant is made to go through the form of eating from the rice-bowl. 
The first anniversary of a child’s birth is celebrated by a banquet. 

Lucky and Unlucky Years. In the life of a man, the 25 M 
and t^2nd years are considered unlucky years, while in that of a 
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woman, it is the 19M and 33^/ years. In those years festivities are 
held for warding off misfortunes. The 6 is^ year is auspicious, as 
one cycle of the Ten Calendar Signs and of the Twelve Zodiacal 
Signs has just been completed, so that both men and women now 
enter on a new lease of life. The 70M year is celebrated as Mt, or 
the ‘ rarely reached age.’ 'fhe 77//^ and 88 / 7 / years are also celebrat- 
ed. Silver and golden weddings arc quite often celebrated in imita- 
tion of the beautiful European custom. 

VI. Funeral. 

(A) Jiuddhist. When a person dies, Buddhist priests are 
immediately invited to read the stdia by the side of the deceased. 
The body is washed with a wet cloth and placed in a coffin. In the 
coffin are sometimes placed small cash, a stick, straw sandals, etc.^ 
supposed to be of use on the spirit’s journey to Hades. Sometimes 
a wife puts in a lock of her hair, to signify her unchanging devotion. 
At least 24 hrs. must pass before the body is buried in the earth. 
The funeral procession is headed by bearers of flowers, followed by 
others bearing artificial flowers, caged birds, perfume -burner, ban- 
ners, tengai (silk parasol with a long handle), then come priests, the 
spirit-talDlet (carried by a near relative), the coffin, the chief inourii- 
er, relatives, and friends. The funeral procession of an influential 
personage .sometimes extends for a mile or more, 'fhe ceremony 
takes place cither at a temple or in the funeral hall of a graveyard, 
— the ceremony consisting of chanting of the .sutras, accompanied 
by the sound of bells, gongs, and mokti-gyo, the chief part being the 
saying of In do, or the jrraycr for the safe departure of the soul to 
the other world. At the conclusion, all present pay their last 
homage by burning incense before the coffin. Each seventh day is 
observed by inviting a priest to read the sutras before the tablet. 
The forty-seventh day is the last day of mourning for the family. 
The anniversary of the death is remembered, especially the 1 st, *]tfi, 
and \yh annivcrsarie.s, which are celebrated by asking the priest to 
read the sutra for the peace of the soul of the departed, in the 
presence of a gathering of relatives and friends. 

(B) Shinto, Shinto priests commenced attending to the dead 
only after the Restoration of 1868. The Shinto funeral is not dis- 
similar to the Buddhist. The chief difference between the two lies 
in the fact that, while Buddhism prohibits the making of offerings 
of flesh of any kind, by Shintoist rites offerings are made of fish and 
fowls, as well as vegetables, and instead of burning incense, nusa, 
twigs of the sakaki tree, are offered. The Shinto priest reads a long 
prayer, in which the chief events in the life of the deceased are 
cleverly recounted. When following Shinto ohservance.s, the spirit- 
tablet IS unvarnished, while it is varnished and gilt if the Biuhlhist 
ritual be observed. According to Shintoism a son mourns for his 
parent for 50 days. TXiring this period he will, if an official, refrain 
from attending office. But, as a rule, he is ordered to cut short the 
period of mourning. 
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Chapter VIL Outline of History of Japanese Art. 

I. From Remote Aatlqoity to the Nara Period. 

General Survey, The archeological remains, such as sar- 
cophagi and dolmens, that have been unearthed in many parts of the 
country, enable us to form some ideas regarding the features of the 
primitive art that existed in the remote unwritten period. These 
remains consist of stone and clay images of human figures, horses, 
birds, etc., metal-works, such as swords, helmets, and ornamental ob- 
jects, and pottery, etc. Though generally rude in workmanship and 
simple in design, they sufficiently indicate the prevailing taste of 
our ancestors even in those remote times. In other words, they 
evidently loved objects of simple and chaste design and workman- 
ship and avoided anything ornate or gaudy. What is remarkable is 
that the unearthed remains of metal-work, in bronze and iron, reveal 
delicate workmanship quite above the level in finish of the other 
relics discovered, and a natural conjecture is that those metal relics 
may have been brought from neighbouring lands. Students of anti- 
quities may study Japanese archeological remains in the Imperial 
Museum at Ueno, Tokyo, or in the Tokyo Imperial University. 

The Period of Suiko-Tenno. Meanwhile the intercourse be- 
tween Japan and Chosen became active; Japan more than once ex- 
tended her victorious arms to the Peninsula, either to chastise her 
insolent neighbours or to assist one kingdom or another in their 
feuds. Now Chosen, owing to her proximity to China, was more 
civilized than Japan, and the contact of the two peoples naturally 
resulted in the advanced knowledge of the former being imparted to 
the latter. 

Of the civilizing influences for which Japan was indebted to 
Chosen, the introduction in 552 of Buddhism, or rather ‘Buddhist 
images in gold and copper, several flags and umbrellas, and a number 
of volumes of sutras,’ proved an event of far-reaching importance 
in the intellectual and material development of Japan. The spread 
of the religion was followed by great activity in the building of tem- 
ples and in carving of images, and by the arrival of many Korean 
artists and artisans, so that architecture and sculpture at once attained 
a level never known before. Among those Koreans arc preserved 
the names of Eji of Koguryu, Eso and Kwanroku of Pakchc, and 
the priest Doncho of Koguryu, a great painter and colourist, who 
instructed the Japanese in the art of making paper, paints, ink, etc. 
The arrival of a musician from the same country ixhoul this period is 
a noteworthy event. 

Owing to the opposition offered by zealous devotees of the native 
cult, the spread of Buddhism, however, was not very rapid, for 
during a period of about one hundred years from the introduction of 
the exotic religion, only 46 temples were built and 816 priests and 
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569 nuns were recorded, though the temples comprised such superb 
structures as Horyu-ji 

(A) ArcMtocture. The architecture of this period is chiefly 
Buddhistic and is represented by that style of building called Shichu 
do Garan, or * Seven Buddhist ’ buildings, constructed according to 
either the Korean or the Chinese style. The Shichi-do Garan of 
the Korean style, as extant to-day, is shown in the celebrated 
IIor3ru-ji, near Nara in Yamato, and in the Shitenno-ji at Osaka. In 
this style the Kondo, or main temple, and the pagoda stand at some 
distance from each other in the inner court. The monasteries built 
after the Chinese style are represented by the Todai-ji, Kofuku-ji, 
Yakushujiy and Shodai-ji, all in or about Nara. In this style a pair 
of pagodas stand east and west outside the middle gate, the Kondo 
is situated in tlie middle of the rear corridor in the inner court, 
whicli is itself left unoccupied. 



Elf-ykn-falei) K wan-on. 

(B) Painting. This art was introduced from Ch 5 sen and was 
of the Chinese School of the ‘ Six Dynasties,’ notable for the appear- 
ance of such masters as Lu Tanwei, Chang Tsengyad, and Tsao 
Chimgtali. 'J'he style brought from Chosen, however, was of a low^er 
level than that of China, as may be judged fiom the pictures kept in 
the tabernacle of the Horyu-ji, the oldest extant in Japan and indeed 
in the Far East. 

The most important specimens of the art of this period are 
found in the Tamamtishi Tabernacle, Pictures are painted on the 
four panels of the stand and on the three windows and the back 
panel of the Tabernacle and consist of such religious drawings as 
services for atonement, a Prince giving his flesh to a hungry tiger, 
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four scenes of invocation, They are painted in lacquer, blue, yel- 
low, and red, and are probably the work of some naturalized Korean. 
The mural paintings in the Kondo of the Horyu-ji Temple mark a 
later development of the art, as influenced by the Chinese painting 
of the Tang Dynasty and modified by the nation of its adoption. 
The pictures on the walls represent the Buddhist paradise and bear 
a close resemblance in style to that prevailing in Central Asia from 
the time of King Asoka on. In fact these mural paintings are com- 
pared by some critics with the frescoes of the celel)ratcd Ajanta 
caves of India. Among the pictorial remains of this period, neces- 
sarily very scarce, may i)e mentioned, besides those given above, the 
folding screen sliowing a Lady under a Tree (Imperial col- 

lection), a monocliromatic portrait of Prince Shotoku on paper, with 
Prince Yamashiro-no-oe on the left and Prince Eguri on the rigid 
(Imperial Household collcMdion). "rradition says that the portrait 
was drawn from life by a Korean Prince. 

(C) The first record presei'ved about scul[)turc re- 

lates to Shiba Tatto, a Chinese saddler wlio eamc to Japan in 522. 
Probably he lied to this country to escape the Buddhist persecution 
in China, for we are told tliat he built a simple chapel in 'l akaichi, 
Yamato, and installed in it an image. His son 'I'asima and grand- 
son became in time master carvers of the period, and many of 
the images then pruduC(‘d that have fortunately been preserved 
intact arc attributed to these two naturalized (Chinese. These works, 
however, do not show any great merit in execution. The chiselling 
is weak and only imperfectly represents the folds of drapery. Botli 
in expression and pose they are rather childish, and it is probable 
that tlie knife used was small and of straight blade and that the use 
of planes was as yet unknown. The Korean carver, Mita of Kogiiryii, 
is also said to have been active in this period, the image ke])t at 
the Seson-ji Temjde in Vos/iino, Yamato, being attributed to him. 
This age is well represented as regards sculpture and casting, owing 
to the powerful influence which Buddhism liad begun to exercise in 
the Imperial Court ami among the upper classes. Of these remains 
the Grand Daibutsu at Nara, completed in 752, stands to-day, after 
the lapse of over one thousand years, as a lasting monument of this 
period. It was cast in obedience to the order iyi Shbmu-Tetwdy who 
issued in 732 a .special decree for its constiuction. The largest 
statue ever produced in Japan, or indeed in the wliole world, the 
body measures 53 ft. 5 in., the face 16 ft., the eye 3 ft. 9 in., and the 
halo 114 ft. It is recorded that the casting required 739,560 lb. of 
bronze, 12,618 lb. of tin, 10,446 ryo of gold, and 58,620 }'yd of mer- 
cury. Knninaka-no-viuyaji Kimimaroy a descendant of a naturalized 
Korean sculptor, was the artist mainly responsible for this work. 

In the Todai-ji, Nara, are found many specimens of llie sculpt- 
ure of this periotl. The remains are chiefly brcjiize or wood images, 
the former often gilded. A gilded image of Avolokitesvara, belong- 
ing to the Imperial Household, l>ears an inscription attesting that 
it is the work of two sons of Kasano-kori-no-kimi who died in 591 ; 
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it is one of the oldest art relics of authentic record in Japan. A 
wood image of the same Buddhist deity in Horyu-ji is attributed to 
Prince Shotoku. The bronze figures of Buddha and his two acolytes 
in Horyu-ji are the authentic work of Jorii, cast, as the inscription 
on the back shows, in 623 to the order of Prince Sliotoku. 

(D) Applied Arts. Of the applied arts, the metal works and 
embroideries of this period are fairly well represented by the remains 
now extant. One of these is the Grand Banner, made of cast bronze 
and gilded, which measures 23 ft. in height and was designed for 
hanging from the ceiling. The top forms a canopy from which are 
hung draperies and pendants. Formerly in the ll6ryu-ji, it is now 
in the Imperial Hou.sehold. The metal fittings of the canopy of the 
Tamamusiii Tabernacle, in the Iloryu-ji, show excellent chiselling 
and delicate designs of arabesques with tendrils. 

d'he specimens of embroidery work preserved in the Horyu-ji 
are of remarkable woikinanship. It is recorded that a Korean 
brocade weaver artlvcd in Japan in the reign of Yiiryaku (457-479)» 
and that similar weavers came from China a little later on. The 
embroidered curtain kept in the Chugu-ji I'emple represents an im- 
agirmry design of Paradise and is recorded to have been produced 
ai)out 622, on the occasion of the death of the Binldhist Prince Sho- 
toku. The curtain, originally in two parts each 16 ft. in length, 
now remains only in fragments, which, however, still enable us to 
discern the texture, the <tesign, and the colours of the thread used. 

The vestry of the Sh6s5-in, Kara, is a veritable treasure-house 
and contains about ten thousand articles which were presented to 
the temple in 756. They were the relics of Sliomu-Tenno and con- 
sist of swords, mirrors, dress ornaments, musical instruments, martial 
iniplements, and so forth. 

II. The Heian Period. 

This period begins with the founding of the Imperial city at 
Kyoto in 782 and ends with its decline as the political centre. 
During this period the great civilian family of Fiijiwara exercised 
a predominajit influence in the Court, but was finally overthrown by 
the military clan of Taira (or Ileike), which in turn gave way before 
its more warlike rival the Mhminoio (or Genjij, by which the seat of 
administration was removed to Kamakura. 

'J'his period saw a new development in our art and culture, 
which was essentially continental in character, but wliich now began 
to become more and more japonicized. The development of national 
features was stimulated by the discontinuation of the practice of 
sending embassies to China and of importing Chinese institutions, 
'fhe nationalizing movement was nowhere more marked than in the 
rise of Japanese literature, and in the appearance of literary works 
written by women in the vernacular, instead of the exotic Chinese 
style which men slavishly imitated. Painting, too, made a notable 
development, and for the first time Japan created her own styles, as 
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the Tosa^ Kasuga^ and similar schools, which began to flourish side 
by side with the Kose and Takuma schools which followed Chinese 
models. 

(A) Architecture, Buddhist architecture made a new depa- 
ture, viz, in the selection of irregular sites among the mountains, and 
this necessarily caused lack of symmetry in the whole composition. 
The Tendai and Shingon Sects required special architecture of this 
description, and this type is well represented by the Enryaku-ji on 
Mt. Hiei near Kyoto, and by the monasteries on Mt. Koya. The 
Ho-d’dd at Uji (see P. 292, Vol. II) is another striking example, 
and of far more importance as a specimen of the architecture of this 
period, it remaining fortunately intact, while the other ancient 
edifices have in most cases been destroyed by fire at one time or 
another. Tlie ll6-o-d6, however, presents a difi'eront style of con- 
struction from the mountain architecture, for it was originally built 
as a villa and not a religious building. 



A Landscape by Sesshu. 


(B) Tainting, The pictorial art, hitherto confined to religious 
use, was now enlarged in application, and decorative painting was 
widely adopted in the houses of the nobility. Some nobles even 
practised the art themselves. In the earlier half of this period, 
however, religious painting was predominant. In the use of light 
and deep colours and sometimes of mixed colours some remarkable 
progress was made. Such saintly priests as Saichoy Kukai, Chiseny 
and others drew religious j^ictures, some of which are still extant, 
while among the painters who painted pictures purely for pleasure 
there were ICudara-no-Kawaiiari (d. 85 3\ a descendant of a natu- 
ralized Korean, and Kose Kanaoka (835-895). Though few, if 
any, of their pictures remain, these two must have been realistic 
painters of Uncommon ability. The remains of this period are the 
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images of seven priests in the 7 ^-ji (Kyoto), that of the priest Gonsd 
and the Achala at Koya-san, the Yellow Achala in the Mii-dera 
Temple ^tsu), and the Eleven-faced Kwan-on owned by Marquis 
Inoue. The last is regarded as the most masterly of all the religious 
pictures of old, in the quality of the strokes, the rich chromatic 
effect, and in the nobility of conception. 

The influence of the Chinese models declined with the progress 
of time, till it was ultimately obliterated, and our painters began to 
develop a style of their own. Decoration was not neglected and the 
application of gold, silver, or verdigris came into vogue. 

Of the schools of painting of this period, the Kose school, 
founded by Kose Kanaoka, follows the Tang school of China. It 
supplied master painters to the Court for several generations. The 
style was at first realistic, but afterwards became more or less ideal. 

The Takuma school, founded by Tame/mri, chiefly confined its 
work to religious pictures. It adopted some features of the Sung 
school of China. 

The Kasuga and Tosa schools constitute the first native style 
properly so called. They both show grace in strokes and skill in 
colouring. The Kasuga drew mostly religious pictures, while the 
other chose subjects from life. 

The priest Kakuyu, commonly known as Toba-Sojo (d. 1140), 
stands apart from the rest. He was highly realistic and also humo- 
rous. Among a notable group of priests who drew religious pictures 
may be mentioned Erin, Ennen, Eshin, Ryozen, Ry5shu, (these 
during the Fuji wara Age), Raish 5 , Ryonin, Chuson, Myogyo, and 
others, during the Heike Age. 

The remains worthy of notice are, among religious pictures, 
Amitabha and his Attendants coming from Heaven, attributed to 
the priest Eshin and kept at Mt. Koya; Fugen-Bosatsu, in the col- 
lection of the Imperial Museum, judged to be the work of a painter 
of the Kasuga who probably lived about the middle part of the Fuji- 
wara Era; a picture scroll illustrating Murasaki-Shikibu’s masterly 
Genjutnono^atarh a romance which depicts the life of the nobility 
of the Fujiwara Period, the pictures being attributed to a painter of 
the Kasuga school. The Caricature of Birds and Beasts by Toba- 
Sojo and the picture scroll of Ban-Dainagon, attributed to Fujiwara 
Mitsunaga, are also notable remains of this period. 

(C) Sculpture, The founding of the H 6 j 5 -ji Temple (1022), 
near Kyoto, by the premier Fujiwara Michinaga, and the erection of 
similar Buddhist temples by the Emperor of the time, in or about 
the Imperial capital, gave a powerful stimulus to carving. Among 
the artists the name of Jocho stands out prominent, having sup- 
plied almost all the images installed in the Premier’s temple. In 
the preceding periods specialists in sculpture were unknown, at least 
among the Japanese, the work being almost exclusively done by 
priests, so that the images produced by them were necessarily de- 
fective in technique. The appearance of Jocho marked a new era; 
he devoted himself exclusively to sculpture and effected a radical 
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improvement in treatment, so that he may even be regarded as the 
father of Japanese sculpture. The traditions established by him 
were kept up by his descendants and disciples. 

Among the remains are the images of Amidaj at Hokai-ji 
Temple, Yamashiro, and of the Thousand-Handed Kwan-on^ at 
Ch 5 mei-ji Temple, Omi, both illustrating the style of the Jocho 
school. 

(b) In Applied Arts, especially metal-work and lacquer-work, 
marked progress was attained. The metal fittings at the Konjiki-dd 
of the Chuson-ji Temple (completed in 1109), Iwate Prefecture, and 
of the Buddhist Sutra Box, presented by the Ilcike Family to the 
Jtsukushima Temple, supply fine specimens of the metal-work of 
this period. The development in lacquer-work was even more 
striking, the luxury of the upper circles having encouraged the pro- 
duction of gold lacquer-works, refined in treatment and delicate in 
technique. 


III. The Kamakura Period. 

The rise of a rougher, warlike clan, drawing its followers from 
among the simple and unsophisticated inhabitants of the eastern 
provinces, naturally broke down the refined and effeminate for- 
malism that had characterized the preceding eras of the Fujiwara 
and the Taira Families, for the latter, though of military stock, soon 
fell under the enervating influence of the courtiers they had sup- 
planted. This tendency towards simplicity was further stimulated 
by the introduction of that idealistic sect of Zen from China, the 
cardinal principle of whose tenets was that salvation was to be 
sought by self-control and will-power. If the art of this period 
lacks, as it does, the idealised perfection and refined delicacy of the 
two preceding periods, this want is compensated for by vigour and 
virility of delineation. The spread, too, of a simpler Buddhist sect 
— the Jodo — among the masses had much to do with the prevailing 
style of the art of this period. Horrible images of purgatory and of 
hell were for the first time presented to the common people as an 
expedient for overawing them into conversion. 

(A) Architecture, The rise of Buddhist temples of the Zen 
Sect must be considered as the most important feature in the history 
of Japanese architecture of this period. These temples, modelled 
in principle on those of the same sect in China and on the archi- 
tectural style of the Sung Dynasty, were more or less modified to 
adapt them to the requirements and taste of our people. The Shi- 
chido-garan style of Nara also supplied many suggestions. Thus 
the site chosen was on a plain. In the centre of the enclosure a 
towered-gate, Buddhist image hall, prayer hall, and residential hall 
were built in one straight line, and there were, besides, a lecture 
hall, belfry, library, etc. All these, when complete, formed the 
Shichid 5 -garan of the Zen Sect. The above remark applies es- 
pecially to the sub-sect called Rinzai, represented by go-zan or five 
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temples ^Tenryu-ji, Sokoku-ji, Kennin-ji, Tofuku-ji, and Manju-ji), 
DaHoku-ji, and Myoshin-ji, Kyoto. The monasteries of Soid-shii^ 
another sub-sect, are somewhat different. A peculiarity of the monas- 
teries of the Obakti sub-scct is that they are practically of pure 
Chinese style, as shown in the Matnpuku-ji near Kyoto and the 
Sd/uku-ji in llizen. * 

The Jodo Sect, the first sect founded in Japan, and its later de- 
velopments, the Shin-shuy Nic/iiren-shu, and other native Buddhist 
denominations, all established during the space of about one century 
down from 1175, present some marked differences in their temples, 
as regards general composition, style of decoration and so forth. 
The buildings are generally on a larger scale, and instead of dignified 
simplicity and purity, they arc characterized by gorgeous display, 
such as is calculated to appeal strongly to the imagination of the 
masses. In the general plan the Founder’s Hall constitutes the 
principal temple, while the temple of Amida and that of Buddhist 
images are rather relegated to positions of secondary importance. 
The disposition also of the towered gate, belfry, library, etc., is by no 
means so strict as in the case of the earlier sects. The temples of the 
Shin-shu Sect supply a striking contrast to those of the other sects 
as to site, being generally located in busy thoroughfares, as if to suit 
the convenience of the populace. In the interior of the temples of all 
these sects mats are generally spread on the floor, with the result 
that they have lately been converted into places for conducting 
funeral ceremonies. The best example of Jodo monasteries is the 
Chion 4 n in Kyoto; the Nichiren architecture is represented by 
Minobu in Kai and Ikegaiiii near Tokyo; while the East and the 
West Ilongwan-ji Temples in Kyoto arc the foremost models of the 
Shin-shu architecture. 

(B) I^ainting. Tlie intercourse resumed with China in the 
Heike Age and the introduction of the Southern wSimg style carried 
still further the realistic tendency that had come over Japanese 
painting during the preceding periods. Imaginary Buddhist pictures, 
depicting in lurid detail the horrors of hell, and miracle records of 
temples and saints were much in evidence, side by side with a 
similar treatment of everyday life. Of the latter, the three battle- 
scenes illustrating the IJeikc-mouogatari romance, now distributed 
among three .separate owners, i.e. the Imperial Household, Baron 
Iwasaki, and the Boston Museum, are most celebrated. The pictures 
are supposed to have been drawn by a painter of the Sumiyoshi 
School. The schools of painting existing in this period differ but 
little from those prevailing in the preceding period, with one notable 
exception, namely, the introduction of the severe sumie, or black-and- 
white style of China, of the Sung and Yuan Period. This style, 
which appealed most to the warrior classes, was carried to a masterly 
perfection during the succeeding eras of the Ashikaga Family, 

The remains of the period to be noted, besides those mentioned 
above, are the ‘‘ Miracle Records of the Kasuga Temple,” in twenty 
scrolls (Imperial Household collection), these being highly realistic 
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pictures from the brush of Takashima Takakancy an Imperial painter 
of the time. 

(C) Sctdphtrc, A new realistic style, based on f echo’s method, 
was originated by Unkri and his pupil JCwaikei, who introduced, in 
consonance with the warlike taste of the time, a bold style of chisel- 
ling. Unkei’s Buddhist images are fairly numerous, and his des- 
cendants maintained the family traditions for several generations. 

Remains of the period include the “Statues of the Deva Kings’* 
by Unkei at I'bdaUji^ Kara; the “Statue of Fugen-Bosatsu ” by the 
same artist at JCdfuku-jiy Nara; the “Statue of the Eleven-Faced 
Kwan-on ” kept at Hokongo-iny Yamashiro, etc, 

(D) Applied Arts, In this branch, metal-work, in the shape 
of armour and swords, naturally reached a high level of perfection. 
Of the armour-makers, Matstida Izumo-fio-kami, who flourished in 
Kyoto towards the latter part of the twelfth century and was ordered 
to assume the new name of Myochiny is most celebrated, and from 
him sprang a long line of Myochins, continuing for as many as ten 
generations. Swordsmiths, whose renown and works have come 
down to us, are Awataguchi Yoshimitsiiy Okazaki Masamtmey. Go 
Yoshi/iiro, and others. It is noteworthy that the repairing of the 
colossal Buddha at Nara was effected in the time of Yoritomo by a 
Chinese artist. 

(E) In Lacquer~worh a new improvement was made in the pro- 
cess of compounding lacquer-juices and in the art of inlaying gold 
and silver lines, while this age witnessed the creation of a new kind 
of polished lacqiui-ware known as the Negoro style (from the 
Negoro Temple, Kii, where it was originated), and of a rustic style 
of carving and lacquering called Kamakura-boriy or Kamakura carv- 
ing. In this work rough designs were first carved in high relief and 
then lacquered with black and red juices. 

(F) rottery. Pottery, properly so called, first appeared in this 
period, and for this Japan is indebted to Kato Shirozaemon, com- 
monly called Tosh{7'dy an inhabitant of Owari, who went over to 
China about the beginning of the \yh century and came home after 
five years’ study there. He e.stablished a kiln in the village of Seto, 
f)wari, and produced tea-services. A second, third, and fourth 
Toshiro appeared in succession and kept on developing the art. 

IV. The Asbikaga Period. 

The predominant note pervading the art of this period is the 
striving after ideal perfection. The growing influence of the ascetic 
Zen doctrines supplied inspiration. Zen priests and lay master 
painters, who, by the way, lived almost like monks, devoted them- 
selves to drawing in Chinese-ink idealistic pictures, simple and 
serene landscapes, and energetic and quaint-looking flgures of the 
founders of Buddhist sects. This was an age when the art of refine- 
ment was assiduously cultivated, and the fashion, led by the Shogun 
Yoshimasa, resulted in collecting objects of virtu not only from 
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China, but from India, Annam, etc. The aristocratic taste for 
luxury was in time replaced by the love of simple refinement. Great 
artists and connoisseurs appeared in quick succession to supply 
models or critical guidance to the succeeding generations. ITow far 
this taste for simple refinement was carried may readily be seen 
from the fact that even the Shoguns loved to live in thatched cot- 
tages, apparently not much differing from the wretched abodes of 
peasants, but which were designed by master architects, were built 
with scented wood brought from India, and wherein w^ere used 
simple iron kettles, which were, however, designed by such master 
painters as Sesshu. It was quite in keeping with the prevailing 
taste of the period that the refined art of tea-ceremony was initiated, 
and that a highly idealistic lyrical drama known as JVo was first 
developed. 



Raised Lacodek DeskJand Ink-case. 
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(A) raintiftff. This age witnessed the highest development of 
the sumie style of painting of the Sung and Yuan schools of China, 
favoured by the simple and pure taste that was engendered by the 
ascetic doctrines of Zen. The native schools of Tosa and Kasuga, 
as well as of Takuma derived from China, were completely thrown 
into the shade by this severe school of black and white. The Sung 
and Yuan schools were in time Japonicized, for, inspired by their 
masterpieces, a new Japanese school known as Kano was founded by 
Kano Masanobu, a school which for centuries maintained its su- 
preme position in the field of Japanese painting. The subjects now 
chosen for delineation were not, as they were before, religious 
miracles or traditions; they were chiefly figure compositions,^ of 
Buddhist or Taoist personages, and Chinese landscapes, indicating 
how completely Japanese painters were under the influence of the 
Chinese styles. 
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As sumic masters, the names of Josetsu, Shiibiin, Sesshu, Sot an, 
Jasoku, Scsson, Gei-ami, No-ami, and So-ami (the latter three arc 
popularly called the ‘Three Ami’s’), Jlhisanobu, and his son Moto- 
nobu^ arc llic most renowned. Amonj^ this galaxy of talent ScsshCi 
(d. 1506) is regarded as tlie greatest landscaj)ist Japan has ever pro- 
duced. Becoming a priest in his youth, he at first studied under 
Josetsu and Shiibun and then went over to China where liis draughts- 
manship was highly admired by the Emperor of the time and by his 
subjects. On returning home he dwelt in a cottage at Yamagucbi, 
Suvvo, and devoted himself to meditation, at the same time employ- 
ing his leisure hours in painting pictures, which for vigour of strokes 
and boldness of execution stand unrivalled. Among his pupils we 
have first of all Scsson, who also turned priest, and who is the fore- 
most of them all. His works display ease of touch and great inven- 
tiveness. It is worthy of note that two pupils of Sesshu, — Shogetsu 
and Shiiko, — accompanied their master to China. So thoroughly 
did Shogetsu assimilate the style of his master that it is hard to 
distinguish the works of master and pupil. Shutoku and Ybgetsu 
are two other disciples who learned from Sesshu, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Josetsu, who flourished about 1400, ought to precede Sesshu in the chro- 
nology of sumie painting, for to him belongs the lionour of having introduced 
this particular style of the Sung and Yuan schools into Japan. 

Shiibun, who studied under Josetsu, even surpassed his master. Ma-yu.an 
and Hsia-kuei of China supplied liim with models in light-coloured pictures, 
while in sumie paintings he was afterwards inspired by MtKhi. 

No-amI (about the middle of 16M century), also known as Shin^et, was a 
pupil of Shiibun, and his landscapes, human figures, flowers, and birds are pi r- 
mealed with the influence of Sung artists. He w.as a many-sided man, being 
versed in iioctiy, tea-cult, and laitdscape gardening ; he also drew up a canon 
of art criticism. 

Ogurl Sotan, a pupil of Shubiin, was .appointed a paintor-in-ordinary to 
the Shogun. In bold strokes and studied abridgment of lines his pictures show 
a great originality, much resembling the style of Mu-chi, He afterwards be- 
came a priest. 

Soga Dasoku (d. 1483), was another pupil of Shiibun and the work of his 
brushes is at once spirited and pure. He drew landscapes, flowers, birds, and 
human figures. 

Ikkyu^ son of the Emperor Gnkomatsu, and a priest of the Zen Sect of 
historic fame, studied under JJasoku and acquired a skill which shows light 
touches and great versatility, whether in landscapes, human figures, or other 
.subjects. 

Shokei, or Kei-shoki, who probably drew inspiration from Mii-chi and Shu- 
bun, is noted for his Buddhist and Taoist figures characterized by mellow 
touches. 

The Kano school was founded by Kano Masanobu (1453-1490), who was 
a page of the Shogun of the time, and studied under Shubim and Sotan. His 
son Motonobu (1476-1559), also called K ^-Udg-en, even surpassed his father. By 
luippily blending the native canons of 'fosa and the Chinese style, he carried 
the Kano school to a higher level. His wife Chiyo^ daughter of Tosa Mitsu- 
nobu, and his sons Munenobu (d. 156a), Naonobu (d. 15x2), his brother Yuki- 
nobu (d. 1575), and grandson Snushin, also called JUtoku^ are all celebrated. 

Turning to painters of other styles we have Awatagi4cki Taka- 
mitsu^ about 1394-1427, who created a new line between the Tosa 
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and Takuma schools and drew Buddhist and Taoist figures marked 
by vigorous touches. 

Minchoy also called Cho-deusUy studied the Takuma style and 
Li T.ung.mien of the Sung Period and Yen-hui of the Yuan Period, 
and drew Buddhist or Taoist figures which display vigour of execu- 
tion. lie had many pupils who afterwards rose to great fame. 

Rokkaku Jakusaiy a painter of the Rokkaku Temple in Kyoto, 
drew scrolls depicting religious subjects. 

Of the Tosa School we have Yuki-hiro and his two sons Yuki- 
milsu (about 1429--1440) and Mitsimobu (d. 1525). The last, who 
was a painter-in-ordinary to the Shogun, was the greatest. 

(B) Sculpture. The decline of Buddhist influence affected this 
art, and though statues of samurai and Buddhist deities were pro- 
duced according to the ascetic taste of the Zen Sect, this taste found 
expression c. iefly through the medium of painting. It was only in 
the carving of masks for No dramas that some activity was shown. 
Buddhist carvers of this period are divided into two schools, viz.y 
the Nakano-bitss/ii and the Nishi-uo-busshi school, both of which 
flourished at S/iic/iijoy Kyoto. The former was represented by the 
descendants of Jocho, among whom Ko-iy the 14M of the illustrious 
line, stands prominent. The other school was represented by car- 
vers attached to the Toji Temple, Kyoto. Of the mask-carvers the 
names of Zo-ami Hisatsugu, Fukurai Masatomo, and his son Horai 
may be mentioned. 

(C) Applied Arts: Metal-work. A notable development was 
made in metal-work. First there was Gofd Yiijd (d. 1512), who was 
a j)age of the Shogun Yoshimasa and introduced a new era in our 
chasing art. He founded the Goto school, which in this special 
field corresponds in fame to the Kano school in painting, continuing 
to flourish for as many as four centuries. Yujo chiselled in high 
relief and his lines show great power. He worked on designs chiefly 
.supplied by Motonobu and is even judged by some connoisseurs to 
be the greatest artist in this line that has ever appeared in Japan. 
Yujo was appointed sword-decorator to the Shogun and was granted 
an honorable title by the Court. 

The art of hilt-guard making was elevated to a specialty in 
which the MunetadaFamily stood foremost. This family name was 
granted in 1416 by the Emperor of the day to Shigemuney the 19M 
descendant of the celebrated swordsmith. Sanjo-no-Kokaji Mune- 
chikoy Kane-icy who lived in Fushimi in the early part of this period, 
AJydchin Nobtiie, son of the 16M Myochin Shigeyoshiy are some of the 
master hilt-guard makers. 

Avmour^»niitlis were represented by the Myochin Family. 
Myochin MnneyasUy who was Myochin the \othy was armour-smith 
to the Shogun Yoshimitsu, and the ten Mybehins from the founder to 
Muneyasu are called the ‘Ten Myochin master.* Myochin the 14M, 
Myochin the \*]thy and Nobuie, his nephew, are also classed as the 
< Three Myochins.* 
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Casting also showed a remarkable development on account of 
the prevalence of the tea-cult. The articles produced were chiefly 
iron kettles, but many of them were designed by such master 
painters as Sesshu and Tosa Mitsunobu. Among casters the first 
place must be conceded to the Ashiya Family of Chikuzen. Good 
kettles were also made at Temmei in Shimotsuke. 

(D) jLacqner-Worh\ In this age the art of gold-lacquering, 
especially the taka-makie (raised gold lacquer-work) and the nashiji 
(sprinkled gold dust producing the dotted appearance of pear skin), 
attained a state of great perfection. Gold-lacquering first appeared 
in the latter part of the Fujiwara Period, but, owing to the imperfect 
knowledge of the process of making gold dust and foil, the wares 
produced in those days were still primitive. Originally introduced 
from China, the art attained such a high level in Japan, that about 
the middle of the i^th century Chinese lacquer artists even came 
to Japan to learn the secret. It is recorded tliat gold lacquer-wares 
were specially preferred by the Chinese Court, whenever the Shogun 
of the time had occasion to send presents to it. The taka-makie 
owes its inception to the desire to represent the bold strokes of 
Indian-ink pictures, which were in such high favour during this 
period ; for these strokes do not admit of being effectively repre- 
sented on gold lacquer-wares of the ordinary flat type, as the togu 

(‘polished gold lacquer’) and the hira-makie (‘flat gold lac- 
quer ’), both of which were developed in this period. 

Among the rioted lacquer-work artists of this period, mention 
should be made first of all of Ko-atni Michbiaga^ a personal attendant 
of the Shogun Yoshimasa, who distinguished himself both in the 
raised and polished makie. For his work such master painters as 
Kano Motonobu, No-ami, So-ami, and others supplied designs. His 
descendants, Dosai, Sdzen, Sosci, Sohaku, Ko-ami, and Tosei, were 
all noted artists in the same line. Igarashi Shinsai was another 
noted makie artist at the time of Yoshimasa. 

(E) rottemj and Tarcelain. The spread of the tea-Cult was 
followed by the development of pottery and porcelain, for the sup- 
ply of vessels, necessarily costly, from China, Korea, Annam, and 
other places was too limited to meet the demands of the virtuosi of 
this refined amusement. The encouragement given by them led to 
the appearance of kilns in many parts of the country. That at 
Tmari, established in 1513, deserves special mention in this connec- 
tion, it having been built by GorodayTi Souztd, a native oi Matsusaka^ 
Ise, who had come back from China, whither he went to Icam the 
art. The other kilns and artists of this period are : — 

Stilno wares^ named from Shino Soshin, Yoshimasa's vassal, who ordered 
potters of Seto to produce sand-wares coated with fine cracked white glaze lor 
use in the tea- ceremonial. 

Stiloerokl wares, also sand-wares, were produced in Omi and consisted of 
water-jars, flower-vases, tea-jars, etc., with dull yellowish-red glaze. 

BIzen wares were hardware, which at first consisted chiefly of household 
utensils, but afterwards the kilns began to bake flower-vases and tea-services. 
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Pllno wares were originated by Kato Kagenobu, a potter of Seto. At first 
he used yellowish glaze, but afterwards white glaze was adopted. 

Karatsu wares were originated about the middle of the isih century. At 
first they were made of white or red clay coated with lead-coloured glaze. After- 
wards wares of close-grained texture having a yellowish glaze were produced. 

RakuvakI wares were hand-moulded vessels of yellowish glaze, that were 
originated in the latter part of the xbi/t century by Ameya, supposed to have 
been originally a naturalized Chinese or Korean. 

V, The Momoyama (or Toyotomi) and 
Barly Tokugawa Period. 

The grandeur and glory of the thirty years of Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi^s ascendency were naturally reflected on the art of this period. 
The chaste refinement of the preceding period, however, was not to 
the taste of Hideyoshi, who sprang from the lowest rank to the 
highest power in the realm and was ambitious enough to attempt to 
extend his sway to China. He loved what was gorgeous and impos- 
ing. So given was he to pomp and pageantry that on one occasion, 
when he gave a banquet in the open, decorated screens were erected 
for miles along the wayside. Nor were his daimyos any better so 
far as regards aesthetic acumen, and small wonder, for they were at 
best soldiers of fortune. Indeed some of them were ex-chieftains of 
banditti or of pirates. They merely desired spectacular magnifi- 
cence and gorgeous colours. Moreover, they were so impetuous and 
so artless that some of them even gave orders for a palace to be 
built and decorated in one day. The atmosphere, however, was 
congenial to the growth of decorative art, and several ingenious 
devices were originated for facilitating the work, one of them being 
the use of gold-leaf for decorating walls and screens. 

Hideyoshi's ambition of continental conquest, though turning 
out abortive so far as its immediate object was concerned, had an 
important bearing on the art of Japan. In the first place our artists, 
instead of being contented to move in their narrow field, were led to 
take a wider range of observation; in the second place they profited 
much from the Chinese and Korean pictures which were brought 
home by the returning troops. These troops made a specially valu- 
able contribution to ceramic art, for a number of Korean ceramists 
came with them and established kilns in many parts of the country. 

With the fall of the ITouse of Toyotomi in 1615, and the as- 
sumption of actual adininistiative power by the astute lyeyasu, the 
Tokugawa government tried to restore the simple refinement of the 
Ashikaga Period. 

lyeyasu himself was a man of simple habits and sober ideas 
and endeavoured by example and precept to effect a reaction in the 
taste of the time, but in vain. Society was still throbbing with 
vivid memories of stirring scenes enacted at home and overseas, and 
was not in the mood to enjoy calm meditation or to appreciate ideal 
beauty in art. The people wanted ostentation, and so the fashion 
started by the upstart Hideyoshi and his newly created daimyos 
continued to dominate the world of taste for about a century after 
the advent of the Tokugawa regime. 
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One of the most characteristic features of the period was the 
rise of the Ukiyoe, nr 1 ‘opiilar School of Painting, a new style which 
in the method of delineation and choice of subject-matter was quite 
unlike that of the old masters. Iwasa Katsiishige, the so-called 
father of the new school, and others who drew inspiration from him 
revcllc<l in depicting common scenes of life in a free and wanton 
style of their own. 

It must not be hastily concluded that Hideyoshi and his im- 
mediate successors discountenanced the expansive movements of the 
people. Far from this being so, they left them free to engage in 
oversea trade, not only with China and Southern Asia, but with 
India, Portugal, Spain, Holland, and England. Some feudal princes 
in Kyushu, who had been converted by the Jesuits, sent emissaries 
to the Papal court (that of Gregory XTii\ and the ambitious Date 
Masamune sent his vassals across the l*acific as envoys to Rome. 
^J’ill the native Christians at Shimabara broke out into open insur- 
rection in 1637, the policy which the Tokugawa rdgime followed 
regarding foreign intercourse was by no means exclusive ; it was 
sufficiently liberal to permit the influence of Western art to touch, 
though incidentally, the inquiring spirit of our artists. 

(A) Architecture, The principal architectural work of this 
period was in the shape of castles, especially solid structures resting 
on high stone walls. It is recorded that in jdanning them our 
architects profited much from the suggestions of l^Jrtuguesc engi- 
neers, for Jesuits began to reach Japan in 1549 and succeeded in ex- 
tending their evangelistic movement with marvellous activity. The 
most important of these fortified buildings was the castle of Osaka, 
which Hideyoshi himself planned, and which defied even the mili- 
tary genius of lycyasu to capture. Hideyoshi’s memory is also 
closely associated with the castle of Momoyama, destroyed by the 
fearful earthquake of 1596, the site now being occupied by the Em- 
peror Meiji’s mausoleum. Some idea of the magnificence of this 
structure can be formed, when we arc told that the mausolca at 
Kikko and Shiba (Tokyo) were imitations, and but poor imitations, 
of the Momoyama Castle. Other typical structures of the early 
Tokugawa Era are shown in the palace decoration of the Nijo Castle 
and the Nishi Hongwan-ji 'remple, both in Kyoto. 

(B) VinnUng. The .schools that existed during this period 
AA'ere the Unkoku (Sc.‘5shrd.s), Kano, Kworin, Sumiyoshi, Kasuga, 
Tosa, and Ukiyoe. The first three were either directly or indirectly 
derived from the Chinese schools of Sung iind Yuan. The Tosa, 
Kasuga, and Sumiyoshi schools were comparatively in the back- 
ground as to popularity. I’lie Kanos, as official painters under the 
patronage of the Court and Shogunates, overshadowed all their 
brother-craftsmen in power. 

Kano School. 

Kano CItoku (1543-X590) was the Ne.stor of painters at the beginning of 
this period, and his work is full of life and animation. His style is charac- 
teristic of this extraordinary period, being magnificent in composition and 
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dazzling in colour. The gold walls in Hideyoshi's castles of Osaka and Juraku 
were painted by him. It is said that he once painted huge pines forty or fifty 
feet in breadth on the walls of audience>chambers, and his human figures were 
on a correspondingly large scale. He employed special brushes made of straw. 

Sanraku was originally a page to Hideyoshi, but he showed such a 
natural aptitude for drawing that his master persuaded Eitoku, his painter-in- 
ordinary, to adopt him. In landscape, human figures, and flowers his style 
closely resembles his adopted father^s, but his dragons, horses, and hawks 
even surpass the work of Eitoku in movement and life. The temples in Kyoto 
possess many splendid specimens of Sanraku* s work. 

Sense fau (1589-1651), adopted son of Sanraku, drew landscapes, birds, 
flowers, eic., that show classic moderation. He founded the Kyoto Eranch of 
the Kano School. 

Kailioku Yusho (d. 1615) first studied under Eitoku, but developed his own 
characteristics, marked by partial elimination of strokes. His landscapes, 
human figures, flowers, and animals are equally celebrated. 

Kol (d. 1673) studied the style of Sesshil and the Chinese master Mu-chi; 
his compositions reveal an energy which distinguishes his works from those ot 
other Kano masters. 

Morinobu (1602-1674), notn de plume Tannyu, was first initiated into the 
secret of the family style under Koi, but like his master studied the Sung and 
Yuan masterpieces and also those of Sesshu. His pictures show great ele- 
gance and delicacy. He was appointed painter-in-ordinary to lyeyasu, 

KwOrin, Tosa, and other Schools. 

Hon-ami Kwuetsu (d. 1637) studied the Kano and Tosa methods, but 
evolved his own bold style distinguished by original designs. He was equally 
noted for makie and porcelain. 

Nonomura (or Tawaraya) Sofatsu flourished about the beginning of the 
x’jth century and hence belongs rather to the later period tlian to this. How- 
ever, he took lessons under Eitoku and afterwards Irom Siimiyoshi Hiromichi, 
and lastly came under the influence of Kwoetsii. He and his partial contemporary 
Kworin^ to be mentioned below, first introduced the art of handling colours 
as mass instead of as lines. They and their followers produced broad cfTecls 
by means of simple washing. Sotatsu's pictures, though in bright colours, 
show the spirit of the Ashikaga style. 

Ogotd Kworin (1653-1716), who first studied the Kano and Sumiyoshi 
schools and next Kwucti.u and Sotatsu, created his own style marked by great 
originality in designs, bold sleeps of the brush, and rich colours. He created 
a new epoch in the history of decorative art, not only of Japan but perhaps 
of the whole world. His designs were equally good for woven goods, porce- 
lain, or metal-work. 

Ogata Kenzan (1663-1743), younger brother of Kworin, though noted as a 
painter, was more distinguished for lacquer-work and porcelain, in both of 
which he showed a great originality. 

The Tosa school of this period is represented by Mitsuoki (1617-1691), 
who was honoured with a court title. A sou of Mitsuuori, he secretly studied 
the art of the Kano school ; his works show great elegance and are vivid in 
colouring. 

Sumiyoslii Hiromichi, also called Joki'i (d. 1670), was an uncle of Tosa 
Mitsuoki, but was ordered by the Emperor of the clay to restore the Sumi- 
yoshi Family that had become extinct. Faithful to the family style, he drew 
scrolls repi'escnting the miracle stories of Buddhist and Shinto temples. 

Ukfyoe School. 

This school was still in its infancy in this period. Iwasa Matabel (d. i 65 «). 
a son of a daimyo, is called the originator of the school, which, it may be 
mentioned, combines the characteristic features of the native schools of Tosa 
and Kano and of the Chinese schools of Sung and Yuan. He used to depict the 
life of the time and hence was called Ukiyo Matabei^ or * Current Manners 
Matabei.* He was given a post as painter in the castle of Yedo, in the time 
uf the third Sliogun. 
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Iwasa Katsushlgc^ son of Matabei ; Hishikawo Moronobu^ a son of an 
embroidery-artisaiii studied the styles of Matabei and of the I'osa and Kano 
schools. The wood prints called yedo-e were originated by him. 

Okumura nosanobu was originally a book-seller in Yedo. He first intro- 
duced the benue^ or carmine colour prints. 

Nishikawa Sukcnobu^ a contemporary of Masanobu, lived in Kyoto and 
originated the Nishikawa Style. 


I 


Statues of Kongo-Rikishi, or Deva Kings, by Unkei. 

— N’ara. 

(C) Sculpture. In technical detail the art somewhat declined, 
but this was redeemed by wider breadth and bolder designs. The 
hatred of Nobunaga and Ilideyoshi for the autocratic Buddhism 
often went to the extreme of reducing tcmj)les to ashes, and this 
practice, of course, arrested the progress of Buddhist sculpture and 
architecture. Sculptors and architects, however, were fortunately 
supplied with a new field for their activities, and tlie fashion of the 
daimyos to erect great castles and magnificent mansions stimulated 
their highest skill and ingenuity. Meanwhile a reaction against the 
vandalistic doings of the authorities had set in, and religious archi- 
tecture and sculpture were revived with redoubled activity, modified 
as they were by the style of castle architecture. A special school of 
decorative sculpture, known as ‘temple carving,* was created in this 
period. Among the temple sculptors the place of honour should be 
accorded to Ilidari- Jingoro, or ‘ I^ft-hiindcd Jingorb,’ who flourished 
in the latter part of llideyoshi*s ascendency and in the beginning of 
the Tukugawa regime and is judged to have been the greatest sculp- 
tor of this class who has ever appeared in Japan. The ornaments of 
castles and Buddhist temples and Shint5 shrines attributed to his 
chisel are all consummate works of art. Other sculptors of note in 
this line are Yusa, Okabe Mataemon, and Miyauishi Yuzaemon. 
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Later in this period appeared in Yedo the three families of the 
Gotd, Shimamura, and Ishikawa. 

The earlier Tokugawa Shoguns were great patrons of Buddhism, 
and many were the temples that were built by their orders. Not to 
speak of the mausolea at Nikko and Tokyo, and the Buddhist 
temples in the latter place, there was the head temple of the Obaku 
Sect, founded at C/jty Yamashiro, by the priest Jugen, whom the 
fourth Shogun invited over from China. The fifth Shogun founded 
no less than eighteen temples. There were many image-makers, but 
their work does not show any great originality. 

The drama was as popular as before in the higher circles, 
and many noted carvers of masks appeared. 

It was in 7ietsHke-carvinff that a striking development was 
effected in the latter part of this period. Merchants and other rich 
people were piqued at the sight of the elaborate sword-ornaments 
worn by daimyos and samurai, and they wanted to have costly 
netsuke for suspending their inros^ or tobacco-pouches, from their 
girdles. At first these decorative buttons were the products of the 
leisure hours of image-makers and other carvers, and it was not 
before the latter part of the century that the work was elevated 
to the dignity of a specialty. As masters in this line we may 
mention Nonoguchi Ryilho (1595-1669), who learned painting under 
Kano Tannyu and Sotatsu and produced netsuke of good workman- 
ship and refined designs, and Yoshimura Shuzan, who flourished in 
the last quarter of the \*]th century, and whose netsukes display bril- 
liant colouring and novel designs. Higuchi Shugetsu, who was 
originally a painter of the Kano School; Ogasawara Issan, who 
carved in ivory and whalebone ; Tanetake, a Nagoya artist who sub- 
stituted relief work for colouring; Miwa, who is regarded as the 
founder of the Yedo School of netsuke and who worked on the 
harder wood of elm and cherry, instead of the boxwood generally 
preferred by the other carvers, — these are some of the noted netsuke 
carvers who lived in the latter part of the \*ith and the beginning of 
the \%th centuries. 

(D) Ajpplied Arts : 

Metal-work. The peace that continued to reign after the fall 
of Osaka and the advent of the Tokugawa regime did not encourage 
the growth of the work of armour-makers and swordsmiths, and 
the Myochins and the Saotomes had to employ themselves in 
making domestic articles, either of iron or copper. Glyptic art, as 
applied to sword-ornaments and other small decorations, was, on 
the other hand, in high favour, and casting was also much in de- 
mand owing to the prevalence of the tea-ceremonial, Got 5 Kwojo, 
(d. 1620), llie ^eh ot the line, his brother Genjo, his son Tokujo (5/i 
of the line), Eijo (6/// of the line), and so on down to Goto the lU/i 
(1664-1721), Ogasawara Masatsugu, and others worked on sword- 
guards and other sword ornaments. Between 1661 and 1704 was 
created by Yokoya Somin and other masters a popular style called 
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‘ citizen’s,* in contrast to that of sword decoration; it is also called 
the picture style from its realistic designs, as distinguished from the 
bold and rough chiselling of the Goto school. 

(E) iMcquer-’WwrU, The lacquer- wares produced during the 
period of Hideyoshi were a poor imitation of those of the Ashikaga 
JPeriod, but the art began to revive with the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Government. Such noted makie artists as K 5 <ami Choho, 
Koma Kyu-i, and others were invited to remove from Kyoto to 
Yedo. Kyu-i was the founder of a long line of makie artists who 
were patronized by the Shoguns at Yedo, Kyu-i himself having 
been in the service of the Shogun. Ko-ami Nagashige (1597- 
1651) served both at the court of Kyoto and that of the Shogun and 
produced works characterized by a* refined tone and solid make. 
Ogata Kworin and his master Kwoctsu, both mentioned before as 
painters, also produced makie wares of artistic and original designs, 
Kworin’s works being characterized by inlaying of molher-of-pearl. 

The development of the art was much encouraged by the 
customs of tea-ceremonial and incense-burning, which had come into 
great vogue in this age, and especially owing to the fact that small 
and highly decorated inros become popular among the two-sworded 
gentry and merchants. 

The fame of Kaga in makie art dates from about the middle 
part of the 16/// century, when Igarashi Doho, who was originally in 
the service of the Shogun Yoshimasa, was invited by the Lord of 
Kaga to settle m his dominions. He and his son Kisaburb thus 
founded the Kaga style of makie. 

(F) J*ott€ry and l^orcelain. First the partiality of Hideyoshi 
and his daimyos for the tea-cult, and, in consequence, a great 
demand for tea-bowls and similar vessels, and next the arrival of 
many Korean potters exerted a powerful influence on the growth of 
ceramics. The kilns of note during this period were those of Arita, 
Bizen, Kutani, Kyoto, Satsuma, Seto, and some others. 

The Arlta-ydkl was established by a Korean potter about 1600 and is 
noted for having been the first to produce porcelains decorated with enamelled 
painting over the glaze. About 1646 wares painted with gold and silver pig- 
ments were produced ; these went extensively to China. 

The B«nko-yaki was started at Kuivana^ Ise, by a rich merchant named 
Numanami Gozaemon, who afterwards produced in Yedo the wares now highly 
prized as Old Banko. 

The Kutaiil-yaki was founded about the middle of the 17/A century by 
one of the Lord of Kaga's vassals, who had secretly learned the art at Arila. 
At first wares of a subdued red lint were produced, now highly esteemed as 
‘ Old Kutani.* 

The Kyoto-yakl (shortened to Kyo-yaki) comprises several different styles, 
such as Awata, Kiyomizu, Ninsci, etc,^ and is traceable to the genius of 
Nonomura Ninse 7 \ who first took lessons under a naturalized Korean and 
cairied the aesthetic side of the art to a state of great perfection. Ninset *3 
wares are not hard, but in loftiness of style and dignity of execution they are 
masterly. They are easily distinguished by minute i racks and their exquisite 
decoration anti enamelling. Ninsei’s style gave rise to Awata faience and 
Kiyomizu porcelain. 

The Stttsuma-yokl dates from the close of the i6//t century; it was 
founded by two Korean potters. 'I'he shell-glaze Satsuma, much valued by 
foreign collectors, was a later production. 
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The Seto-yaki produced soft wares at first, but from the first quarter of 
the 15/A century it began to turn out porcelains according to the process 
which Kato Tamikichi had secretly learned at Hirato and Arita. 

VI. The Later Tokugawa Period 

The Tokugawa Government, having succeeded after persistent 
efforts lasting for generations in consolidating the social system, 
naturally directed its serious attention to maintaining discipline and 
was bent on repressing any ideas calculated to lead to the breaking 
down of the established order. It elaborated a complicated system 
of feudal tenure and rigidly upheld it. All institutions were cast 
in a single mould in order to .subserve the main purpose, and any 
attempt to break away from the cramping fetters of rigid and icy 
conventionalism was sternly repressed. 'The development of in- 
dividualism and crealiveiiess was out of the question amidst such an 
artificial atmosphere. 

How far such a cast-iron system exerted a blighting effect on 
individual talent may easily be judged, when it is remembered that 
the post of paiiiter-in-ordiiiary to the Tokugawa Shoguns was made 
a hereditary office for the painters of the Kano School. Four Kanos 
were under the direct patronage of tlic Shogunate, and there were 
still sixteen others of the same school depending upon the Toku- 
gawa Government for support. They all held their offices a.s feudal 
tenures and were treated, as civilian vassals, just like samurai. 
They were allowed to wear two sv/ords in their girdles. The privi- 
leged post was handed down from father to son, and all young art 
students who aspired for similar posts in daimyos’ households flocked 
to the atelier.s of one or another Kano, even though he happened to 
be a painter ilestitute of real talent and merely bent on keeping up 
the traditions established by the Kano masters. The common peo- 
ple, barred from posts of lionour and emolument, gave vent to their 
longing for freedom in self-indulgence and love of playthings. They 
resorted to gay quarters and theatres ami sought distraction in de- 
corative objects either for adorning tlieir persons or abodes. The 
C/kiyoe pictures, the inro {small lacquered medicine-cases suspended 
from the girdle), the netsuke (an oinamental button from which hung 
the inro or the tobacco-pouch), the ornamental hilt-guards, for 
even common people were allowed to wear one sword on special 
occasions, naturally came into great vogue, not only among the 
plebeians, but in the aristocratic circles as well. It should be noted, 
however, that all these lack the vital essence of Japanese art, that 
is idealism, and, though sufficiently charming to fascinate the un- 
initiated, w'ere really adventitious efflorescences, which had very 
little to do with the growth and movement of the main stock hidden 
from superficial observation. 

It is interesting to record that, while at the central seat of govern- 
ment the ardour of individualism and freedom was dampened by the 
chilling restraint of the Shogunate regime, it found in Kyoto a freer 
and healthier atmosphere for its indulgence. The Imperial city, it 
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should be remembered, was even in those days placed, comparatively 
speaking, beyond the interference of military despotism. To Kyoto, 
therefore, there flocked from all parts of the country free-thinkers 
and also artists, who disdained to follow slavishly the inert con- 
ventionalism of the official schools of Kano and others. 

(A) J^ainting, Placed amidst such circumstances Kyoto was 
open to outside influences, of which the first was the arrival of 
Chinese refugee painters of the overthrown Ming Dynasty, who 
brought with them a new style known as the Southern School, which 
was very popular among dilettanti and other lovers of art. The 
second was the realistic style brought by the Chinese painter Chin 
Nampin, who resided in Nagasaki for three years, beginning with 
1731. It was the style for which China was indebted to the teach- 
ing of a Roman Catholic priest, and which spread in the cities on 
the lower Yangtze. Lastly the influence of Dutch prints that found 
their way through Nagasaki, the only open port at that period, con- 
tributed much to the appearance of a realistic school in the Imperial 
dty. Of this school there were three masters, — first, Mai'uyama 
Okyo^ the most representative artist of this time and the founder of 
the Maruyama School ; second, his contemporary Goshuriy who origi- 
nated an allied school called Shijo, distinguished from the other, 
however, by a touch of the Chinese mannerisms of the later Ming 
Period; and third, Ganku who founded the Kishi School whicli 
follows Chin-Nampin far more faithfully than do the other two. 

There were then other master painters that enlivened the world 
of art in Kyoto, such as Soga Shdhaku (d. 1781), who followed the 
style of Sesshu and of SogaDasoku, Yosa Buson (1716-1783), who 
studied the Yuan and Ming styles, but developed his own school, and 
Ito Jakuchu (d. 1800), who tried to graft Kworin’s style upon the 
Chinese stock of the Ming and other Chinese schools. 

Another important feature in the painting of this period was 
the appearance toward the close of the i8//^ century of tlie Dutch 
style, and in consequence the introiluction of the Occidental method 
of perspective, light and shade, and composition. The pioneers in 
this exotic painting were Toado and Shiba Kokwan (d. 1818), who 
were highly instrumental in imparting new features to the native 
schools of painting. 

Broadly speaking, there were in this period about ten different 
native schools and three or four Chinese schools, viz,., of the former, 
Hanabusa, Kano, Kishi, Kw 5 rin, Maruyama, Sesshu, Shijo, Sumi- 
yoshi, Tosa, and Ukiyoe, and of the latter. Realistic, Southern, and 
Tani schools. The names of note in the various schools are given 
below : — 

The JIanabusa School was founded by Hanabusa Itchb (1650 - 
1724), who first studied the Kano style; his free and versatile talent, 
however, brought about his expulsion from the school, while his 
satirical pictures (supposed to represent a revel of the Shogun) caused 
his exile for 12 years to a remote Island. Ippd, his adopted son, was 
a good caricaturist. 
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The Kworin School comprised such masters as Watanabe Shiko, 
a contemporary of Okyo, who studied under the founder of the 
school. His Indian ink landscapes won tlie high admiration of 
( )kyo. 

Sakai Hoitsu (1759-1828) was a son of a daimyo, but, owing to 
his frail health and natural fondness for painting, look to art as an 
avocation. After studying several styles, his fancy finally led him 
to that of Kworin, which he completely mastered. Ilis exalted 
character is revealed in all his works. Suzuki Kiitsu and Ikcda 
Koson were two of his noted followers 


Specimens of Ancient Earthenware.— /w/. Museum. 

The Kano School produced no master paintep in this period, 
for its furinalism had begun to cramp the talent of its adherents. 

The Kishi School was founded by Gankii (1750-183S), \vho 
developed a .special talent in painting animals, especially tigers. 
Kawamura Bumpo studied under (jranku and attained great skill in 
drawing human figures. 

The Maruyaina School is perhaps the most representative style 
of this period; it was created by Maruyaina Okyo, a poor farmer’s 
son, whose pictures were honoured by the in.spection of an appre- 
ciative daimyo. He was at last enabled to study at Kyoto, where 
he made a special study of the Chinese masters Chen Shun and 
Chou Ying and also devoted himself to .sketching from life. He is 
also said to have studied Dutch prints that chance brought to his 
notice. Thus he succeeded in developing a realistic school charac- 
terized by its elegance and calm tone. Among his disciples were 
Nagasawa Ro.sctsu (1755-1799), whose works are full of vigour and 
wit, KomaiGenki(d. 1797), who almost approaches his master in 
beauty and grace, though inferior in brush strokes, and Watanabe 
Nangaktii whose strokes are very vigorous. 
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The Shijo School, founded by Goshun (1752-1S11), a con- 
temporary of Okyo, closely resembles that of the latter, with whom 
he was on friendly terms. Except in refinement, Goshun’s works 
almost rival those of Okyo. Matsumura Keibun (1779-1843), a 
brother of Goshun, ultimately excelled the latter in his charming 
gradation of shades of black and in delineating birds. Okamoto 
Toyoshiro (d. 1845) Oda Hyakkoku were two of the disciple.s of 
Goshun. 

The Renaissance School is represented by Tanaka Totsiigcn 
(d. 1823), his disciple Ukita Ikkei, and also Ko Ryuko, Okada Taine- 
chika (1S22-62), and Ilara Zaichu. Totsugen tried to revive the 
classic .school of Fujiwara Nobuzane and was a great antiquarian. 
He depicted court scenes. He unfortunately lost his eye-sight and 
in despair committed suicide. Ikkei followed his master in depict- 
ing scenes from life. Strange to say, he was an ardent exclusionist 
when the country was divided over the question of whether or no to 
open the country to foreign intercourse. Taincehika’s strokes attained 
an extraordinary grace and very elaborate style in colour schemes. 
Zaichu depicted scenes of old rites and ceremonies, also landscapes, 
birds, and flowers. 

The Soga School, founded by Soga Sholiaku (d. 1783), may be 
said to have died with him, for he has left no followers worth 
mentioning. Ho studied Dasoku and Sesshu and finally developed 
his own individuality, marked by free and vigorous strokes, ills 
subjects were usually of a weird character. 

The Ulviyoe School reached its highest development during this 
period, and a large number of master painters appeared. It is im- 
possible to arrange their names chronologically, for they had to 
occupy a very obscure social position compared with the pnaid 
official painters of the Kano and a few other schools, who basked in 
the sunshine of the Shoguns and daimyos’ patronage, so that with 
regard to many of them very little is known about their lives. 

Yuzen was a Kyoto painter \v)io assimilated the re*lined elements of the 
older styles and, employiii!;' Indian ink or colours, portrayed manners and 
customs on fans or even on dresse*.,. He also painted patterns fiu* dyers and 
originated a new style of print named after him, i.e. the Yuzeii print. 

Kwaioctsu><lo, a Vedo painter in the first quarter of the i8//? century. 
His lines are vigorous, and, though simple in coh;ur scheme and design, his 
pictures, mostly beautiful women, show considerable refmement. 

Toril liiyonobu^ who flourished about the first quarter of the 18/4 century, 
first in Kyoto and afterwards m Yedo, developed a great individuality, and 
bis humorous figures are marked by amiable features. 

Oryii was a woman painter in Yedo whose works resemble Kiyonobu’s, 
she being his contemporary. 

Miyagawa Choshun studied the style of Kano and .afterwards that of 
Motoniibu and JVlatabci and is regarded as iiurivallcd in crilour arrangement. 
He was fond of depicting banqueting scenes. 11 is son Shunsui, who assumed 
the new family name of Katsukawa, was also a great artist in this line. 

Nishikawa Sukenobu first studied under Kano Kind and subsequently 
started his own school of Ukiyoe. His women are painted in charming col- 
ours. 

Toril Klyonaga painted theatre placards and illustrations for books. He 
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enjoyed the reputation of being the best Ukiyoe painter in the last quarter of 
the iSt/t century. 

Suzuki Harunobu originated about 1764 the vishikie, ‘brocade prints,* so 
called from their brilliant colouring, which at once became popular and found 
their way even to remote places as souvenirs from Yedo. Jlc drew beautiful 
women from life and also depicted manners and customs. 

Tsukioka Settel (d. 1780) was a great colourist who drew beautiful 
women from life. 

Isoda horyusai, a contemporary of Hariinol)U, executed illustrations for 
books, but discontinued this work when he had obtained tlic honourable title 
of * Hokyo.’ 

Utagawa Toyuharu was appointed to repair the i^ictorial decoration of 
lyeyasu's mortuary temple at Nikko and worked towards the latter part of 
the century. 

Kitagawa Utamaro (d. circa i8to) studied the Kano School and then Torii 
Kiyonaga*s style and was admittedly the greatest Ukiyoe painter of his time. 
He painted beautiful women, manners and customs, and also landscapes, all 
characterized by a delicate and fascinating style. 

Hosoda CIshI drew beautiful women after the style of Utamaro. 

Ishlda <iyoku.sen (1737-1812) lived at Osaka and learned the art from 
Tsukioka Settei. His pictures are in minute style. 

Katsukawa Keisai^ also known as Kitao Masaharu (d. 1824), made him.sclf 
one of the greatest caricaturists of Ja])an. He studied the ''tyle of the Kano 
School and of the Kworin and was consider< d the most inventive draughtsman 
after Kworin and Itcho. He at lirst drew for blocks, but discontinued this 
I)ot-boiling work after he was engaged by the Daimyo of Kehizen in 1794. 

Utagawa ToyokunI (1768-1B25) painted beauties and actors after tlic style 
of Hanabusa Itcho. 

Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) first studied at Katsukinva Shunsho’.s 
atelier, but extended his researches into other fields, even getting a peep into 
the We.stern style. He ultimately vu('ceeded in developing bis own style, 
marked by virile strokes, realistic mctliod, and <“lil)orntc composition. He 
also possessed a fertile brain for designs and attained a masterly draughts- 
manship, whether as a painter of life or of nature or .as an illu-trator of story 
books. It is said that the Dutch traders vvlio came to Nagasaki used to take 
home hundreds of Hokusai's pictures 

Ando Hiroshige (1793-1858) .stands apart as a xiainter of noted scenes, 
especially for his .skill in perspectives, hlis pictures of the fifty-tlirec post- 
.^tations on the Tokai-do and of other places have won wide admiration both 
at home and abroad. 


The Chinese School of the Ming and Ching Dynasties. 

Gi Nankol (X677-T751) was a landscapist who with //J Hyakusen introduced 
into Japan the style of the Southern School of China. 

Kumashiro Yuhl (1712-1772) was a Nagasaki painter who studied realism 
under the Chinese painter Chin Nampin (Chcn-naii-ping). 

Its Jakuchu (d. 180.)) first studied the Kano stjdc, then the old masters 
of the Yuan and Ming schools of China, and finally the works of Kw'orin. 
His fowls are realistic and show masterly treatment. 

Yanagisawa KIcn or Ryurikyo (1706 1758) was the son of a daimyo and 
was fond of painting from his childhood. He ultimately originated a style of his 
own and was at the same time a great patron of his brother artists. 

Nochizuki Gyokusen started a school of the Chinese painting and studied 
first the To.sa style and next under Sekkei. 

Yosa Buson (1716-1783) was a landscapist whose works are full of lofty 
feeling. He studied Chinese masters of the Yuan and Ming schools. 

Takalilsa Algal (1786-1833) was a landscapist of the Southern 'School and 
studied imdcr Bunchb. 
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T«nl Bunch5 (1764-1841) studied various rative and Chinese schools and 
ultimately originatea his own style characterized by vigorous strokes. He was 
fond of drawing Mount Fuji and was appointed a painter of the JDaimyo Tayasu. 

Tanomura Chikuden (1777-1835) was a landscapist who studied under 
Buncho and others. 

Walanabe Kwazan, a retainer of the small fief of Tawara^ Mikawa (d. 
1841), was a martyr of Western learning. Fond of painting from his child- 
hooa, he studied under Buncho and others and tlrew pictures as a means of 
livelihood. He was daring in design and exhibited boldness of execution. For 
having written a book that satirized the ignorance of the Tokugawa govern- 
ment in foreign affairs, he incurred its displeasure and was put in prison, where 
he took his own life in order not to involve his master in trouble. 

Yamamoto Bal-ltsu studied Ming and Ching masters and was clever in 
j^ainting flowers. 

Tsubakf Cliinzan (d. 18^4) studied under Kwazan and carried to greater 
perfection the portrait paijiting originated by his master. He showed an equal 
facility in birds and flowers. 

Nukina Kaloku (d. 18C3) was great as a scholar, calligrapher, and lands- 
capist. 

Onlstil Chinnen (d. 1851) studied under Nangaku and Buncho and rose to 
distinction as a landscapist, a figure-painter, and also as a portrayer of birds, 
flowers, and fishes. 

(B) Seidpturc. Image carving, though sufficiently active, remain- 
ed poor in artistic merit, hut architectural carving showed a certain 
excellence. It was in such minor efforts as the carving of ftetsuke 
that the art shows the greatest development. The custom of wearing 
an exquisite specimen of this article of personal decoration was 
especially popular an\ong the plebeian class during the fifty years 
ending with the beginning of the \%th century. The appearance 
first of figure carving and next of the carving of dolls is a distinct 
feature of this period, Kyoto, Nara, Hida, and Yedo being especially 
noted for their products of this innovation. Carving in bamboo, 
stone, and hard wood for decorative effects in rooms, and later the 
carving of seals, came into vogue in the latter part of this period. 

Netsuke carvers of note 

Hfguchi Shugetsu was originally a painter of the Kano School and his 
netsukes are distinguished by elegant finish and tasteful designs. He flourished 
in the last quarter of the century, first in Osaka and afterwards in Yedo. 

Ogasawar* Is.'sal carved mostly in ivory and wlialebone, which he some- 
times coloured. His designs are elaborate and his chiselling strong. He was 
a contemporary of Shiigctsu. 

Izumiya Tomofada, a Kyoto carver who was a contemporary of Shiigctsu, 
was a specialist in the carving of netsukes representing oxen. 

Okano H5haku was an artist of Nara who lived towards the end of the 
xZth century and carved netsukes representing characters of the No drama. 
He used moderate colouring and light chiselling touches. 

Matsuda Ryochd originated the Hida style of carving marked by bold 
chiselling. He cleverly utilized the natur.il colour of the wood to give the 
effect of colouring and carved birds and other animals. 

Among the netsuke carvers in the latter part of this era there is 
first Kambayashi Gyuka, who used the wood of the tea-plant and 
produced highly coloured works wliicli are much admired. Ryukei, 
whose chiselling is marked by free and powerful strokes, is credited 
with having invented a method of staining ivory. Ilis clams are 
very true to nature. Yamaguclii Tonochika (d. 1873) carved animals 
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and men with fine and spirited touches of the chisel and used sub- 
dued colours. Shigenoya Chikayuki (1836-1882) produced netsukes 
of excellent design, and he also carved dolls, known as ‘ Asakusa 
dolls,’ from the fact that he lived in Asakusa, T 5 kyo. Toen is a 
Kara carver who flourished about the middle of the century. 
He used delicate chiselling. Nagai Rautei, about the same period, 
was a delicate carver, and once he chiselled one thousand monkeys 
on a walnut shell. Kwaigyokusai was a master nclsuke carver of 
Osaka, who lived as late as the latter part of the \gth century. 
Matsumoto Kisaburo flourished in the latter half of the igth century 
and produced human figures of great anatomical accuracy and notable 
designs. His ikiningyd (‘ living dolls ’) are famous. 

( C ' ) f led A.rts, 

Metal-Work. Tn the Goto School, those who were master 
workers of sword-guards and other decorations of swords arc 'Jsuno 
Jimpo (1721 -1762), who courageously stuck to the traditional style 
of this school, when even the direct descendants of this family 
abandoned it in favour of the pictun^ style that was then popular. 
His works show great refinement. Enjd (1724-17S4), 13//^ Goto, 
Keijd ( 1739-1803), 14/4 Goto, and Shinjo, 15/// Goto, simply serve 
to mark the stages of decline of the fame of the family. 

On the other hand, the Kara School produced greater craftsmen 
in sword-guards and other articles. The seven masters of this school 
are Toshiteru, Toshiharu, Toshinaga, Muuetoshi, 'Foshimitsu, Masa- 
naga, find Masanobu, these being also known as ‘‘ masters of old 
Kara.” Toshihisa the First (d. 1737), one of the three Nara masters 
of a later age, is generally regarded as the ])est representative of the 
school, the other two being Toshihisa the Second and Sugiura Joi. 
Toshihisa the First’s human figures, birds, ajid flowers show vigour 
and repose. Sugiura Jdi (d. 1761), a pupil of Toshinaga, was the 
originator of a new style of chiselling. He worked on the designs 
taken from Chinese pictures and was full of force in execution and 
faithful in representation. Tsuchiya Yasuchika (1707-1744), a pu])il 
of Toshinaga, is another master of the Nara School and in point of 
versatility combined with elegance he is compared to tlie master 
painter Kworin. Hamaiio Shdzui (d. 1769), a pupil of Toshihisa, his 
pui)il Hainano Noriyiiki, and Iwama Masayoshi (1764-1837) are also 
notable craftsmen in this line. 

The Yokoya School of this period is represented by Yanagawa 
Masatsugu (d. 1721), who studied Soyo, his son Naomasa (d. 1757), 
who even rivalled his teacher Somin in excellence, Naoharu, who 
surpassed Naomasa, his grandfather, and Kano Haruaki, the best 
pupil of Naoharu, noted for his classic treatment. Other sword 
decorators of note are Omori Eisho (1705 1772), his nephew Eishii 
(1730-1798), Ishigiiro Masatsune (1760-1828), and Kalsura Fiju, an 
assistant of Soyo, who produced lions and horses not inferior to the 
work of his master. 

Among the Kyoto artists of this period, first honour goes to 
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Ichinomiya Nagatsune (l 720-1 786I who was a contemporary of 
Okyo, with whom he was compared for excellence in his special line 
of metal-carving. His carp, snails, and other designs are quite 
realistic, and so famous was he that he was even ordered by the then 
King of Korea to produce a brazier; others of note were Otsuki 
Mitsuoki, who lived in the first quarter of the 18M century and was 
skilful in designs, Tkeda Okitaka, his pupil, Okamoto Naoshige 
(d. 1780), and Goto Ichijo (1790-1876), of the Ky 5 to branch of the 
Goto Family, who revived the classic style modified by the pictorial 
method. 



Folding Sckekn Painting uy Kwokin. 

The master casters of this period are Kanaya Gorosaburo, w'ho 
worked at Kyoto early in the i8//i century and founded a long line 
of bronze casters who studied the art of colouring bronze. Goro- 
sabur 5 IX produced exquisite wares, which were in great demand in 
Europe and America. Murata Sejmin lived early in the 19M century 
and produced wares with realistic designs, among wliich that of a 
tortoise was his favourite subject. He was a master of wax model- 
ling. Murata Teij 5 , who was a disciple of Seim in, his pupil Hoshizan 
Somin, and Yomo Yasuhei (1779-1841), who assumed the art name 
of Ryubundo, are noted bronze workers. 

(D) Jjitcqtier- Worlc. In Yedo the art suffered much from hasty 
work, for lacquer articles WTre in excessive demand for the Shogunate 
government, which used them as presents in rewarding persons for 
distinguished services. It should be noted that a lacquer workshop 
was established on the premises of the Shogun’s castle, and a number 
of artisans were employed to produce wares for use at the Shogun’s 
palace and for other purposes. The pernicious example set by the 
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craftsmen of Yedo spread to Kyoto, but at other places, especially 
Kana/awa atid Nagoya, the art remained comparatively free from 
this (Icieriorating influence. 

Noted artists of this period may well begin with Koma Kyui, 
who founded the Koma Family, which hereditarily kept up makie 
work for ten generations, always under the direct patronage of the 
Shoguns. Kyuhnku, son of Kyui, who was in the service of the 4/A 
Shogun, rivalled his father in his work. wShiihara Ichidayu, who 
was invited to Kana/awa by the lord of the fief at the beginning of 
the 18/A century, produced wares noble in design and execution. 
Shiwomi Scisei, a Kyoto artist in the first quarter of the 18/A century, 
invented what is now known as polished makie, characterised by 
delicate workmanship and refined taste. Yamamoto Rihei (d. 1770) 
was commi.ssioncd to produce the lacquer-ware used in the coronation 
ceremony of Momozono-Tenno in 1748. li/uka d'dyo was famed for 
his makie in 7 'd and was engaged by the lord of Awa, who accorded 
him the rank of a samurai. He flourished about the middle of the 
18/A century. Nonomiya Totei, who worked between 1759 and i8cx), 
was a master in Chinkin-bori (lacquered grounds with incised desigirs 
rubbed with gold dust), which first appeared in Nagasaki in imitation 
of Chinese wares, 'rolei is said to have used rats’ teeth for incising 
liis design.s. Koma Kwansai (d. 1835), wab a pupil of Koma the 
1^'ifth, and is noteworthy as having been tlic master of Sliibata Zeshin, 
one of the greatest painters of Japan in the 19/// century. Tamakaji 
Zokoku was a lacquer artist of Sanuki, who originated the process 
which coji.bists in applying coloured lacquer on designs carved on 
bamboo or wood, llaru Voyiisai worked on designs furnished by 
master painters of the day and flourished early in the 19/A century. 
His works arc marked by antique elegance and tasteful simplicity. 
Nakayama Komin (d. 1870) was a distinguished pupil of Yoyiisai. 

(Ej Cermnic Art, The production of wares modelled after 
Chinese examples was carried to a very high level in this period. 

hydio kilns produced master artists. First to be mentioned 
is Okuda Eisen (1767 1833), who produced wares resembling old 
Cochin China wares. He had as his pupils such celebrated ceramists 
as Moktibci^ Dd/iac/ii, and Kamesnkc. Kinkozan Mohei produced 
wares with warm colours and elaborate designs known as brocade 
patterns. He used to supply the Shogun’s household with his pro- 
ductions. Takahashi Dohachi (i785-i855)> of pupils of 
Eisen, produced wares modelled on the old porcelains of Japan and 
China. In later life he established his kiln at Momoyama near 
Kyoto. Kiyomizu Rokubci (d. 1799), w<jrked at Kiyomhu, Kyoto, 
and produced tea services and other utensils of high toned quality. 
Awoki Mokubei (17O7- 1833) was a versatile genius who excelled in 
mctal-ca.sting, painting, and calligraphy, but finally decided to devote 
himself to ceramics and produced wares modelled on the old por- 
celain of China. At the request of the Lord of Koga, he opened a 
kiln in the latter’s dominion in 1807. Scifu Yohei (d. 1861) estab- 
lished his kiln at Gojdzaka, Kyoto, where he first produced imita- 
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tions of old porcelains of Japan and China, but afterwards conHned 
himself to celadon and gold-enamelled wares. Mashimizu Zoroku 
also produced imitations of old porcelains of Japan and China. 

CIraku kilns were originated at the beginning of the century by 

Hozen Zenjiro who manufactured porcelains modelled on antique wares of 
Japan and China. Those after the latter style are dazzling with gold patterns. 

Arlta kllns^ the wares of which arc also known as Imari^ the name of 
the market town close to Arita, were early exported to Europe and America. 
The exports consisted of vases and coffee sets manufactured principally by 
Hisatoini Yajibei, also known by his art-name Mi ho. 

Satsuina kilns. Dull red wares known as ‘Old Satsuma* were baked 
during the period from about the end of the x^th century to the beginning of 
the and these are specially valued by foreign collectors. The Satsuma 

faiences known to foreigners are cream-coloured wares, finely cracked, and 
elaborately decorated with rich gold enamel. There are, however, several 
other styles of Satsuma ware. The imitation Satsuma recently produced at 
Awataguchit Kyoto, has lately begun to encroach seriously upon the bona fide 
productions. 

MIno kilns were founded as late as the beginning of the \(yth century by 
a pottery merchant of Osaka, who brought with him samples of Hizen por- 
celain. 

Other kilns that existed, as they still do, did not differ materially from 
those in the preceding period. 

VII. Modern Period. 

During this period of about half a century notable changes, 
demanded by the new circumstances of the country, have been wit- 
nessed, such as the disappearance on the one hand of those arts and 
crafts that depended on the patronage of feudal princes, and on the 
other hand the birth of others intended to supply the foreign 
demand, or inspired by the new taste of the nation. These changes 
have not yet settled to a definite shape; they still mark the transi- 
tion stage in the development of our art. 



Decora'iivk Carving ovhr the Yomfi-mon, Nikko. 

(A) Painting. fTapaupse i*ainting. At the beginning of this 
period the Southern School of China overshadowed all the other 
styles as to popularity. With greater intimacy of intercourse with 
the West, the style of our painting was considerably modified, so 
that the ‘schools’ or ‘styles,’ as indicated in the following alphabet- 
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ical list of painters who died between 1868 and the present day, are 
at best relative terms. This hybrid tendency is still at work. 

Painters who have died since the opening of the Meiji Era. 


Fukushima Ryuho (d. 1889), of the 
Chinese Southern School. 

Hashimoto Gaho (d. iqo8), a master 
painter of the Kano School. 

Hirano Gogaku (d. 1893), a celebrated 
master of the Chinese Southern 
School. 

Kano Eitoku (d. 1891), of the Kano 
School and painter to the Imperial 
Court. 

Kano Hogai (d. 1888), of the Kano 
School and one of the master painters 
of this era. 

Kawabata Gyokusho (d. 1Q12), a master 
painter of the Shijo Senool ; painter 
to the Imperial Court. 

Kawabe Mitate (d. 1905), of the Tosa 
Scho(d and a high authority in an- 
tiquities. 

Kawarnura Oshin {Ukokti) (d. 1906), 
ex-Judge and a master ot the Chi- 
nese Southern School. 

Kawanabe Gyosai (d. 1889), a master 
ainter who originated a new style, 
nown as the * Popular School.’ 

Kawasaki Chitora (d, 1893), of the 'I'osa 
School and a high authority in an- 
tiquities. 

Kikuchi Yosai (d. 1878), originated the 
Ydsai style, chiefly depicting war- 
riors and war scenes. 

Kishi Chikudo (d. 1895), a Kyoto paint- 
er who was a painter to the Imperial 
Court. 

Kobayashi Eitaku (d. 1890), a noted 
artist of the Popular School. 

Kodama Kwatei (d. 1913), a master 
painter of the Southern School. 

Kdiio Bairei (d. 1895), a Kyoto painter 
who was a painter to the Imperial 
Court. 

Kubota P>cisen (d. 1905), one of the 
most versatile painters of the period; 
pupil of Suzuki Slidnen. 

Masugi Seikin (d. 1910), a lady painter, 
pupil of Kumagae Naohiko. 

Morikawa Sdbim (d. igo?), a Kyoto 
painter of the Shijd School. 

Mori Kwansai (d. 1804), one of the re- 
cent masters of Ok vo^s School, a 
painter to the Imperial Court. 

Morizumi Kwangyd a painter to tlie 
Imperial Court and master of the 
Sumiyoshi School. 


Nakajima Raisho (d. 1871), Okyo*s 
School, and master of Kawabata 
Gyokushd. 

Nakanishi Koseki (d. 1883), .studied 
under Keibun and was Prof, of the 
Kyoto Painters' School. 

Noguchi Yukoku (d, i8g8), of the 
Chinese Southern School and a 
painter to the Imperial Court. 

Ochiai Hoki (d. 1904), a Nishikie 
painter who improved the style of 
newspaper illustrations. 

Okuhara Seiko (d. 1903), a lady painter 
of the Southern School. 

Satake Eiko (d. 1909), of Buncho's 
School. 

Shihata Zeshin M. 1861), a painter to 
the Imperial Court who originated a 
new style ; famous also for Makie 
design and as the originator of ‘ lac- 
quer painting.’ 

Shiwokawa Jhinrin (d. 1877), a land- 
scapist of the Shijo School. 

Sugitani Sesshn (rl, 1895), of Sesshu’s 
style, and a painter of Kumamoto. 

Suzuki Hyaku-nen (d. i8oij, a master 
of Oky(/s School and the father of 
the contemporary painter Suzuki 
ShcTncn. 

Taki Kwatei (d. 1901), of the Chinese 
Southern School and a painter to 
the Imperial Court. 

Taniguclii Aizan (d. 1899), a master of 
Buncho’s School. 

Tanomura Choku-nyu (d. 1906), of the 
Chinese Southern School, who was 
in his day a veteran painter of the 
school. 

'I'azaki Sduii (d. 1898), a painter to the 
Imperial C'ourt and master painter 
of Buncho’s School. 

Tomioka Eisen (d. 1905), of the Pop- 
ular School. 

Tsukioka Yoshitoshi (d. 1892), a master 
painter of the Popular School. 

Watanabe Shokwa (d. 1887), son of 
Kwazan and pupil of Chinzan. 

Yamana Kwangi (d. 1902), developed 
a new feature in the Sumiyoshi 
School, a painter to the Imperial 
Court. 

Yamaoka Beikwa (d. 1914), Tokyo, of 
the Southern School, a landscapist. 

Yasuda Rozan (d. iSSa), of the Chinese 
Southern School. 
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Living Pointers. 

In the subjoined alphabetical list of noted living painters of the Japanese 
style, the ‘ 7nd prize ’ denotes the ind prize awarded at the National Art Kx- 
hibition held annually in Tokyo since 1907, under the auspices of the Depart- 


ment of Education. 

Araki Kwanipo, a master painter of 
birds. 

Ikeda Shoen, a lady painter of 'fukyo, 
famous for portraying beautiful 
women. 

Imao Kcinen, a master painter of 
Kyoto; birds and flower^. 

Kabimiki Kiyokata, 'J'okyo, is an 
Ukiyoe painter who combines the 
Western style. 

Kajita Hanko, contemporary life, es- 
pecially young girls. 

Kamimura Shoen, a lady painter of 
Kyoto; scenes from life. 

Kawai Gyokudo, a landscapist, pro- ! 

fessor of the Tokyo Art Academy. 
Kijinia Okoku, studied under Kcinen, 
and has repeatedly been awarded the 
and priz; historic subjects, scenes 
from life, etc. 

Kikuchi Hobiin, professor of the Kyoto 
Painting Institute, noted for birds 
and flowers. 

Kikuchi Keigetsu, Kyoto, a landscai)ist 
who has repeatedly won the “ind 
prize. 

Kimura Buzan, Tokyo, is noted for 
minuteness of treatment. 

Kobayashi (}okyo, Kyoto, landscapes, 
birds and flower.s. 

Kobori Tornone, professor of the 'J okyo 
Art Academy ; historical painting. 
Kosaka Shiden, 'I'okyo, first studied 
the work of tlie Souili<-rn School, 
'2Hd prize winner. 

Kose Shdseki, the 36/A dc.sccnd.ant of 
Kose Kanaoka ; religious p.unting. 
Masuzu Shunnan, Tokyo, of the South- 
ern School. _ 

Matsumoto Fuko, historical painter of 
the School of Vosai. 

Mochiniki Gyc/kiisen a painter to the 
Imperial Court, Tosa and Chinese 
Schools. 

Miirase Gyokuden of the Southern 
School. 

Murata Tanryo, Tokyo, historical 
painting. 

Noda Kyilho, Osaka, c’W prize, Land- 
scapes and historical characters. 
Noguchi Shohin, 'i'okyo, a lady painter 
of the Southern School. 

Nomura Bunkyo, a landscapist of 
Kyoto. 


Ogata Gekko, Tokyo, a master painter 
of Ukiyoe. 

Ohnshi Suiseki, Gifu, a gold-medallist 
at Paris and St. Louis, and a master 
painter of tigers. 

Oknkura Shusui, Tokyo, a landscapist. 

Otake Chikiiha and Otake Kokkvvan, 
Tokyo, are brothers, and both have 
won nnd prize. 

Saito Slioshii, pupil of Suzuki Hyaku- 
nen and Suzuki Shonen; idealistic 
painting. 

Sakuma Tetsiien, Tokyo, of the South- 
ern School. 

Sliimazaki Ryil-it, 'I'okyo, contem- 
porary life and beauties. 

Shimojo Masao, a master painter of 
the Southern School ; mov a retired 
P.ajuuaster-Geiieral. 

Shitnomura Kw’anzan, 'Lukyo, identv 
fled with the radii al movement, aim 
depicts solemn subjects ; highly de- 
corative in style. 

Sugiiira Slmnko, Tokyo, laiKlsc:ipi.st of 
the Southern School. 

Suzuki Kwason, Tokyo, noted for birds 
and flowers, and for designs. 

Suzuki Shonen, Kyoto, uses spirited 
.strokes and is noted for fowls and 
pheasants. 

Takashima Ilokkai, 'J'okyo, a land- 
scapist, Ills style based on the South- 
eim School. 

'J’akenouchi Sciho, Kyoto, professor of 
the Kyoto Painting Institute and a 
versatile painter; originally studied 
the works of the Shijo School. 

'I'aniguchi Kokyo, professor of Kyoto 
Painting Institute ; lirst studied the 
art of the Shijo School ; noted for 
historic subjects and scenery. 

Tcrasaki Kogyo, professor of the To- 
kyo Art Academy, fir.st studied the 
Shijo School methods ; treats man- 
ners and customs and landscapes 
with equal facility. 

Tsiibata "Michihiko, Tokyo, historical 
painting, won the •2nd prize. 

Watanabc Shotci, Tokyo, displays a 
light touch and his work much re- 
sembles western water-colours. 

Yamamoto $hunkyo, professors of the 
Kyoto Painting In.stitutc and a land- 
scapist; his style comes from Okyo*s. 
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Yokoyama Taikwan, Tokyo, is identi- 
fied with the movement started some 
years ago to replace the Japanese 
line drawing by the Western mass 
drawing. 


I Yuki Some!, professor of the Tokyo 
Art Academy, studied both Japanese 
and Western styles and produces 
I highly decorated pictures ; has won 
1 the prize. 


We/fterti Pahithif/. The establishment of the Art Department 
in 1876 in the Gov. Kngincering College, subsequently merged in 
the Tokyo Imperial University, was the first attempt made in Japan 
to give regular instruction in foreign painting. 

Antonio Fontanese, an Italian, was in charge of this course. 
Carving was undertaken by Ragusa, and mechanical and decorative 
drawing by Cappeletti, both Italians; the three courses mentioned 
were the only ones in the Department. It proved a failure and was 
closed in 1883. Several of the students who were in the Art Depart- 
ment sulxseiiuently went aliroad to complete their studies. 

When in 1890 the existing Art Academy was established at 
Ueno Park, Tokyo, the authorities went to the other extreme of 
making its curriculum deal with purely native art, and it was not 
before 1900 that a course in Western painting was added. Contem- 
porary artists of the exotic school are alphabetically arranged below, 
family names being placed first and personal names second, accord- 
ing to the Japanese custom. 


Fujishima lakaji, professor of the 1 
'rokyo Art Academy, -studied de- 
signs in France. I 

Ishii Hakutei, studied under Prof. ' 
Koyaiua Shotaro and al.'-o in Eiiroi>c, ! 
prize winner. 

Ishikawa Toraji, a 'znd prize winner | 
who paints water-colours in a deli- 
cate style. I 

Kanokogi I’akeshird, profes.sor of the j 
Kyoto Technical School, studied 
under Collins. 

Kawamura Kiyoo, studied for many 
years at Venice and ha.s adapted 
what he learned abroad to the Japa- 
nese -style. 

Kitazawa Kakuten, a caricaturist, pro- 
prietor of a monthly organ, * Raku- 
icii Puck.’ 

Kosugi Bisei, a ’i.nd prize winner who 
studied in France. 

Koyama Shotard, professor at the 
Higher Normal School and other | 
institutions, is a pioneer oil j)amtcr. 1 

Kume Keiichird, profes.sor at the 'i o- , 
kyo Art Academy, studied under 
Collins. 


Kuroda Kiyotcru, professor at the 
'Pdkyo Art Academy, studied under 
C^ollins. 

Minami Kunzd, prize winner on 
three separate occasions. 

Mitsutani Kiinishird, studied in Europe. 

Miyake Katsiimi, a water-colourist 
who -Studied in Europe. 

Nakagawa Hachird, a water-colourist, 
•2nd prize winner. 

Nakamura Fusetsu, Collins’ pupil. 

Nakazawa Hiromitsu, a landscapist, 
12nd prize winner. 

Okada Sabiirosukc, professor of the 
Tokyo Art Academy, studied under 
Collins. 

Wada Eisaku, professor of the 'I’okyo 
Art Academy, a pupil of Collins. 

Wada Sanzo, 2nd pr;ze winner on two 
occasions. 

Watanahe Shinya, a water-colourist. 

Yamamoto Morinosuke, 2nd prize m.an, 
a land-scapist. 

Yoshida Hiroshi, :ui oil painter, who 
studied under Kc.yaina and after- 
wards in Europe and America. 


(B) Sculpture. The cessation of the demand for guards and 
other sword ornaments, as well as for neisuke, has driven our sculp- 
tures in those particular lines to produce object.s appealing to the 
tastes of foreigners and i)resent-day Japanese, such as llowcr vases, 
statuettes, cigar-boxes, censers, and divers sorts of hall decorations, 
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and also ivory-carving. Tills last is largely devoted to the produc- 
tion of decorative objects chiefly intended for foreign markets. The 
majority of tlie wood-carvers, too, have been obliged to turn to ivory 
carving and plaster-modelling. The latter is an innovation inspired 
by occidental influence. 

In wood-carvinfl, those whose names stand foremost (including the artists 
wlio have died recently) are Profs. Ishikawa and Takeuchi, of the Tokyo Art 
Academy, Yonehara Unkai, Yamazaki Chuun, Yamada Kisai (d. 1900), Goto 
Sadayuki (d. 1903), and Takamura Koun. 

Among Ivorv-carvcra we should mention Prof. Ishikawa Mitsuaki (or 
Komci) of the 'lokyo Art Academy, who died quite recently, Yoshida Homei, 
Asahi Meido, Takenourhi Jitsuga, and several wood-carvers combining ivory- 
carving, as Yonehara Unkai, named above. 

In plaster-modelling and casting we have Okazaki Scssci, Oshima Joun, 
Asakura P’uniio (who lias repeatedly been awarded the ‘?.uJ prize), Shinkai, 
Tak eta rn, Prof. Numada (Tokyo Art Academy), Okuma Ujihiro, Fujita Bunzo, 
Motoyama Ilaknun, and some others. The custom of erecting statues having 
lately become quite po])ular, many of these men have turned their attention to 
statue casting. Siuuki Chokichi (ci. 1910), sculptor-in-ordinary to the Court, was 
a master artist of the day. 

(C) Applied Arts. Metnl-Win^'k. Chiselling is represented by 
Profs. Unno Shumin and Unno Bisci, of the Tokyo Art Academy, 
Kagawa Katsiihiro and Tsukada Ilicleaki. Kano Natsuo (d. 1897) 
was a master chiseller of recent times. 

Mamnier^worh' has as living artists in this line Kurokawa Eisho, 
Yamada Chozaburo {Dahhoji, Kaga), the two Hiratas, S 5 ko and 
Cuko. The first chiefly beats hollow vessels, such as flower vases, 
etc.^ Yamada beats fowls, rabbits, etc,y out of iron, and in this he is 
unique, while the Hiratas, who are cousins, are figure- hammerers. 

Jnlayinff Comprises several different styles, as mmorne-zogan 
(linen-mesh inlaying), hira-zogan (level inlaying), chiribajtie-zogan 
(insertion inlaying), sumi-zogan (ink-inlaying) and a few others. 
The first was originated by Kajima Ippu (d. 1900), the chiribame is a 
later innovation, the sumi was originated by Suzuki Gensuke, an old 
artist of over three score and ten, while the hira is an ancient pro- 
cess. 

(D) Lacquer-Work. The attempts to produce objects with 
bolder and more animated designs, based on sketches from nature, 
are of very recent origin, but no particular success in this direction 
has been accomplished so far. Tokyo, Ky 5 to, and Kanazawa are, 
as in the preceding ages, the principal centres of high-grade lacquered 
articles, and next to them follows Nagoya. Cheap wares for domestic 
or foreign use come from Shizuoka, Aizu, Kagawa, Osaka, Noto, 
and Kii. One serious defect with lacquered articles made in Japan 
is that the lacquer coating is often liable to peel ofl* when they are 
sent to Europe or America, the atmosphere there being drier than 
that in Japan. 

(E) Ceramics (Pottery and Porcelain). 

Awata-yahl is now a great favourite with foreigners, to whom 
its elegant wares in imitation of Satsuma faience are especially ac- 
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ceplable, especially as they are cheaper than the real Satsuma. 
Kinkozan Sdbei has introduced this new departure, and his kilns 
produce wares modelled on the Delft or Copenhagen style. ltd 
Tdzan is perhaps a greater potter than Kinkozan, and his decoration 
of faience in seven colours is justly celebrated among connoisseurs. 

KiyamizU’-yahi is now represented by such master ceramists as 
S^ifu Yohei the Second, Miura C/iikuzm, and some others. Seifu, 
a pot ter- in- ordinary to the Imperial Court, is reputed to be greater 
than his father, Seifii the First, who died in i860. The present 
Seifu is great in celadon^ reddish monochromes, and reproduction of 
old Chinese masterpieces. 

Makttzu-ytihl, at Ota, Yokohama, is identified with the living 
master potter Miyagawa K 5 zan, b. 1834, a pottcr-in-ordinary to the 
Imperial Court, who removed to his present site from Kyoto soon 
after the opening of the Port to foreign trade. Miyagawa’s versati- 
lity is really remarkable, for he is equally at home with porcelain, 
pottery, monochromes, polychromes, or firing with pigments on 
biscuits, or painting on a glazed ground. His works maintain an 
almost equal level of excellence, for, rather than put on sale wares 
with which he himself is not satisfied, he invariably destroys them. 

Mino^yahif though one of the latest ceramic centres, outrivals 
all others as to output, this consisting almost wholly of cheap in- 
dustrial productions. However, the flower vases, incense burners, 
etc., produced by Nishiura, are wt)rks of high excellence. His kilns 
also turn out wares after Delft and Copenhagen. Porcelains with 
finished designs over blue glaze are produced here. 

Satsuma-yaki has lately suffered much from the rivalry of its 
Kyoto imitations. 

Seto-yaki, as high-grade wares, consist of porcelain plaques and 
also imitations of the famous Chinese masterpieces known as Ytindo- 
iotai-ki, very delicate pieces with their fragile bodies decorated with 
incised designs. 

(F) Shippo (or Enamel- Ware). 

Nagoya is the centre of tliis art, which is also practised at 
Ky6to, lYjkyo, and Yokohama. The discovery in 1880 by Nami- 
kawa, of Tokyo, of cloisonn^less articles and erased clc»isonne led to 
the sudden activity of Shippo wares. The later developments are the 
use of silver bodies in place of copper, the production of wares with 
transparent designs after the French model, the use of gold chloride 
for producing reddish monochromes of any size, the production of 
wares with piled-iip designs (tnori-age), and some other minor im- 
provements. The Namikawas in Tokyo and Kyoto, with Ando, 
Hattori, and Ota in Nagoya, are living master enamel workers. 
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Chapter VIII. Helicons of Japan. 

In Japan there are three main religions, Shintoism, Buddhism, and Chris- 
tianity ; c)i these the first is indigenous, the second nearly 1,500 years old, 
while the third, in its two forms of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, 
dates back only to the (yth decade of the \<^th century. (Though Christianity 
was introduced in the second half of the x(>th century by Francis Xavier 
and others, it was stamped oat by the persecutions of the ^^th century.) 

(A) Shintoism. 

Shintoism, or ‘ The Way of the Gods,’ is a cult which consists 
of nature -worship and ancestor-worship, — the chief deity in its pan- 
theon (of the so-called ‘ S, 000, 000 ^ods ’) being Amaterasu-Omikami, 
the Sun-Goddess and Great Ancestress of the Japanese Imperial 
House, whose line has extended in unbroken succession for thou- 
sands of years to the present day. While among other gods may be 
counted the gods and goddesses of the sea, river, wind, fire, and 
mountains, as well as well-known warriors and loyal servants of tlie 
Imperial House, it is the worship of the first Tmjjerial Ancestress 
and many of her relatives and descendants, like Siisanowo-no- 
Mikoto, her brother, and Ojin-Tenno, her descendant, which consti- 
tutes the leading characteristic of Shintoism. 'I'his fact has exer- 
cised a very powerful influence in drawing together round the 
Imperial Throne the hearts and minds of the Japanese people in 
unbounded loyalty and supreme devotion. 

The underlying idea of the Shint 5 service is that of purity and 
purification. The prayers {uoriio) offered at the shrines have from 
time immemorial been known as hami{^\.o sweep away’), e.^^. Naka- 
tomi-no-harai and Kokkon-shojo-harai ; while the charms {pharai- 
bako) annually distributed from the Ise Great Shrines to every house- 
holder in the Empire are also known by the same name, — these 
facts, together with tlie customary (almost compulsory) washing of 
hands before worshipping, and the frequent ablution.? of the body 
practised by Shinto priests and devout believers, all show the 
supreme importance attached by Shintoism to purification. The 
impurities from which the believers are to be cleansed consist of 
contact with dead bodies and human blood, and of the evil imagin- 
ings of the heart. The divine protection is also prayed for against 
natural evils of all kinds — flood, pestilence, hurricane, earthquake, 
etc,^ and also against a national menace, like the great Mongolian 
Invasion of the 13/// century, or the coming of hmiopoans (1854-1859) 
demanding the opening of the country to foreign intercourse. 

Shintoism has no system of theology or of ethics.'^' It teaches 
the innate goodness of the human heart. ‘ Follow the genuine 
impulses of your heart’ is the essence of its ethical teachings. Its 
teaching regarding future rewards for the deeds of the present life is 

♦Shinto proper is in fact a cult of ancestor-wor-ihip and not a religion in its 
strict sense. Shintoism regarded as a form of religion comprises only those 13 
.sects which are to be mentioned later on. And in contradistinction to these, 
the former is called * Ko-Shin to* or ‘Old Shintoism.' 
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not quite clear, though it explicitly says that the spirit lives after 
death. Shintoism knows no asceticism, no celibate clergy; its 
priests may marry or cat animal food, just as may the laity. Women 
serve in the shrines as priestesses or kagura dancers, but they never 
become nuns. The offerings to the gods consist of rice, fish, fruits, 
vegetables, sa^e, and on stated occasions the products of the looms. 
The Shinto shrine in its purest form is built of unvarnished wood 
and covered with a thatched roof, being modelled after a primitive 
hut, with little trace of later civilization. The main building {/ion- 
den) consists of two chambers, the inner chamber containing a 
mirror, a sword, or a curious stone as the emblem of the deity 
[mitama-shird) and being generally kept closed; while in the outer 
chamber stands the go-hei^ a rod from which hang strips of white 
paper, believed to represent offerings of cloth. The oratory, or 
hai-deUy in front is usually connected wdth the hon-den by a gallery, 
and above the front entrance, which is generally reached by a flight 
of stairs, there is a gong with a rope hanging from it which worship- 
pers pull to attract the attention of the god, this being followed by 
thrice clapping the hands. Above the entrance is stretched hori- 
zontally a straw rope from which hang separate straws and paper 
slips. This is the shime-nawa, which is believed to have power to 
avert evil, especially pestilences. There is a stone cistern on one 
side of the path leading to the hai-den, where worshippers wash 
their hands before approaching the .shrine to worship. All Shinto 
shrines have a peculiar gateway, called a torii^ at the entrance to the 
shrine precincts; sometimes there are several of these — 1st torii, 2nd 
torii, etc ., — at intervals along the approach to the shrine. There are 
generally found within the grounds in the case of larger shrines a 
lil>rary, treasury, dancing-stage {bugakii-dai\ shrine-office, etc.^ — the 
entire grounds being enclosed by a fence or low wall. On the whole 
studied simplicity and purity are noticeable features of all Shinto 
shrines. 

The development of the Shinto cult in its pure form was check- 
ed in the 9//^ century by its practical absorption in the all-compre- 
hending philosophy of Mahayaina Buddhism, which with its wonder- 
ful apparatus and paraphernalia of worship gained ascendency in 
the Imperial Court and throughout the Empire. The chief agents 
in this process of mingling Shintoism with Buddhism were Dengyd- 
Daishi, founder of the Tendai Sect, and Kobo-Daishi, founder of 
the Shingon Sect of Buddhism. This great and important proces.s, 
by which the former inveterate opposition of Shintoism to the 
foreign religion was entirely overcome, was based on the Hindu 
doctrine of Incarnation, according to which all the Shinto deities 
were made avatars or manifestations of Biuldhas and Bodhisattvas ; 
thus, the Sun-Goddess, AmatcratUy worshipped at Ise, was the 
manifestation of Birushana- Buddha {Dainichi-Nyorai\ an imperson- 
ation of light, a colossal image of whom is found at Nara and other 
images elsewhere ; the Emperor Ojin, deified as Ilachi-marty the God of 
War, was the manifestation of a Bodhisattva, hence given the name of 
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Hacliiman Dai Bosatsu; Sugawara Michizane and Tokugawa Ijreyasu 
were deified as manifestations of Bodhisattvas, being known by the 
names of Tenjin and Gongen respectively. Many Hindu deities, too, 
were introduced into the pantheon of the mixed or two-fold Shin- 
toism. In architecture and ritual also, the simple, unadorned shrines 
of the former days were now replaced by elaborately carved and gor- 
geously painted edifices, and the service took on a scmi-Biiddhistic 
form, conducted by gorgeously dressed priests, altogether very differ- 
ent from the original Shintoism, which was kept untainted by extra- 
neous influences only at the Ise and Izumo Shrines. This state of 
things lasted for well-nigh i,ooo years, till 1868 in fact, when, actuat- 
ed by an unbounded enthusiasm for a Shintoist revival, the new Im- 
perial Government carried out a reforming process by which all the 
mixed Shinto shrines were freed from their foreign Buddhistic or 
Hindu elements. Whatever these shrines gained in doctrinal purity, 
they lost much from an artistic point of view, as many of the beauti- 
ful pagodas or other adornments of temples, including some very 
precious images, were ruthlessly removed or destroyed. 

Throughout Japan Proper, there is a Shinto shrine in each 
village (in larger towns several shrines) the deity of which is looked 
upon as the tutelary deity of the village (or of a district in the town 
or city). Formerly the Shinto priests scarcely ever performed funer- 
al services, the dead being given over to the care of Buddhism. But 
of late Shinto funeral services have come to be quite fashionable. 
Until recent years marriages were never performed under religious 
auspices, either Buddhist or Shinto, but it has lately become some- 
thing of a fad to have a wedding celebrated in a Shinto shrine (par- 
ticularly at the Daijin-gii Shrine, Hi]>iya, Tokyo). 

There are i jingu (Isc Shrines), 95 kwampei-sha (state shrines), 
75 kokuhei-sha (national shrines), 587 fu or ken-sha (prefectural 
shrines), 3,446 go-sha (district shrines), 46,455 son-sha (village 
shrines), 79,599 disqualified shrines (mushikaku), — 130,258 in all — 
which are supported by their respective prefectures, districts, or 
villages. One remarkable feature common to these shrines is the 
fact that they are mostly dedicated to personages renowned on ac- 
count of tlicir great deeds, and that the commemorative element 
strongly prevails in all of them. Besides these shrines, liowever, 
there are other Shinto shrines, called kydkzviiiy or kasha, which are 
supported by the voluntary contrilmlions of believers of their re- 
spective sects or associations and which form a real and potent 
factor in the religious life of the community. The 13 sects of* this 
form of Shintoism, with the number of their respective preachers, 
are as follows : — 


Tenri ... 

...20,9x3 

Shinto ... 

...9,617 

Ontake ... 

...9,156 

Shusei ... 

... 8,905 

Shinju ... 

-••3.80s 

Kurozumi 

•••3.623 

Taisei . . . 

3.392 

Fuso 

..2,931 

Jikko 

... 2,444 

Shinri ... 

. . 2,192 

Konkwu... 

...1,091 

Mi.sogi 

... 842 


The largest of these sects are the Tenri, Koiikwo, and Ontake, 
— the first named numbering 4,000,000 adherents. 
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(B) Buddhism. 

Buddhism first entered Japan in the lyk year of the Emperor 
Kimmei (552), the scriptures and images being presented by the 
King of Kudara^ Korea. These were soon followed by priests and 
nuns, as well as temple architects and image-carvers, and the minis- 
ter Sega -no- Tname was instructed by the Emperor to propagate the 
new religion. There ^vas at first much opposition to these foreign 
gods from the ‘native gods’ party in the Court. It was only after 
half a century of much dispute and hard struggle that under llio 
Regent Shotoku-Taishi, in tlie reign of the Empress Suiko (503-- 
628), the religion of Buddhism found at last a firm footing in tlie 
Court and the Empire. What King Asoka did for Buddliism in 
India, or what Constantine did for Christianity in the Roman 
Empire, w-as eficcted by Prince Shdtoku for Buddhism in Japan. 
He not only made Buddhism the religion of the Court, but issued 
the famous fundamental Law of the Realm (consisting of 17 articles) 
and organized the national administration on the basis of Buddhist 
teachings. In other words, he established Buddhism as the state 
religion. He built temples and monasteries, as well as charity 
hospitals, orphanages, and homes of refuge for widows and the aged. 
The Buddhism thus made to prevail in this country belonged to the 
Northern School, or ‘ Great Vehicle,’ (Sanskrit, Jl/ahay< 3 na; Japanese, 
JJaijo-Bnkkyo), but there were as yet no sects introduced. The first 
Buddhist sect arose in 624 (3 yrs. after the death of the Prince), 
when a Korean missionary, Ekwan, began to propagate the teach- 
ings of the San-ron Sect (Maohyamika). In 653, the Hosso Sect 
(Vijnanamatra) was founded by the priest Hosho, who had studied in 
China. In 735, the Ritsu Sect (Vinaya) and closely following it the 
Kegon Sect ( Avatainsaka) were introduced, — the former being great- 
ly strengthened by the arrival in 754 of the missionary priest 
Kanshin and his pupils Shitaku and Husliin of China and Nyoho of 
Central Asia. The four above-mentioned sects, together with the 
Kuslia (Abhidharma-k(jsa) and Jbjitsu (Santrantikaj constitute the 
so-called Six Sects of the Nara Period. These sects, being practic- 
ally confined to learned circles, no detailed explanation will be nec- 
es.sary for our purpose. 

Thus far, however. Buddhism in this country remained Chinese 
in its main features, being as yet little influenced by Japan’s national 
genius. It was owing to the eflorts of two great imiests, Saicho or 
Dengyd-Daishi (founder of the Tcndai Sect), and Kukai or Kobo- 
Daishi (founder of the Shingon Sect) that a strongly national bent 
was given to the imj)orted religion, chiefly by the application of the 
doctrine of the Jdonji-suijaku, according to which the Shinto deities 
were regarded as various manifestations of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas. Indeed before their time, Gybki, a powerful priest under 
the Emperor Shomu, had disarmed the strong opposition raised to 
the setting up of the Daibutsu (a gigantic image of Buddha) at Nara, 
by teaching that the Sun-Goddess at Ise was the Japanese manifes- 
tation of Biru-shana-Buddha, represented by the Daibutsu. But it 
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was only after the removal of the capital to Kyoto that this bold 
teaching was carried to its logical conclusion, with the growth of 
the two-fold Buddhism (or two-fold Shintoism, * Ryobu- Shinto,* 
speaking from the Shintoist standpoint). Buddhism now became 
all-powerful, with its two great and rival centres — the monastery on 
Mt. Koya, where was taught the Shingon Sect’s esoteric philosophy 
with its complex symbolism, and that on Mt. llici, the seat of the 
Tendai Sect, which became the fountain head of Buddhist learning. 
But with the growth of its power. Buddhism became secularized and 
corrupt. Its purification came with the spread of four new sects, the 
Zen, Jodo, Shin-shu, and Nichiren Sects. The Zen Sect, founded by 
Eisai and Dogen, which made its peculiar method of bodily and mental 
discipline (Za-zeti) the chief means of attaining ‘ enlightenment,’ 
found adherents among the powerful leaders of the Shogunate gov- 
ernment at Kamakura and has exerted a most potent influence in the 
development of Bushido, or Japanese chivalry. The Jodo and Shin- 
.shil are essentially one in doctrine, — the former founded by Honen- 
Shonin and the latter by Shinran-Slionin, who was Ilonen’s disciple — 
both teaching that the only way of salvation lies in absolute trust in 
the all-saving power of Amitabha-Buddha, — the doctrine which is 
generally stated as < salvation through the merits of another * 
(Tariki-hongwan). The two sects, however, have some important 
differences. The Jodo lays emphasis on the repetition of the 
formula Namu-Amida-Butsu (Namo’mitabha-buddhaya), or ‘ Glory 
to Amida-Buddha,’ wdiich is regarded as a meritorious act in the 
believer, while the Shin-shu Sect regards faith in Amida-Buddha as 
all sufficient and the only essential thing, the repetition of the 
formula being considered a mere expression of a thankful heart. 
Another important difference lies in the Shin-shu Sect discarding as 
a principle the celibacy of the clergy together with all ascetic 
practices. The Shin-shu Sect is further more logical in its practice. 
Its adherents believe in Amida Buddha alone, and though they 
wxirship before its founder’s image, as a revealer of the Amida 
doctrine, the Sect has discarded all other images, including the 
image of Sakya-inuni himself. It is needless to say that the sect 
stands entirely aloof from the popular two-fold Buddhist practices, 
which keep busy the priests of the Shingon and Nichiren Sects. 
The Nichiren Sect, founded by a great patriot priest, Nichiren, 
bases its teaching on the ‘Sutra of the Lotus of the True Law’ 
[Hoke-kyo), from which the sect is also called Hokke-shti, or the 
sect of the Lotus Flower. While for the initiated the study of the 
Hoke-kyo is regarded as essential to attain ‘enlightenment,’ to the 
ordinary believer the only requirement consists in the repetition of 
the dai-moku or formula, Nafnu-mydhd-renge-kyd’* (‘Glory to the 
Sutra of the Lotus of the True Law’), which is chanted in loud 
tones, often in parties, accompanied by much beating of drums. 
The Shin-shu and the Nichiren are the most democratic sects of 
Japanese Buddhism. The Shin-shu Sect, divided into two branches, 
— Nishi-Hongwanji (the elder branch) and Higashi Hongwanji (the 
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younger branch)— has married clergy, its founder Shinran-Shonin 
having married and left hereditary successors to the headship of the 
sect, or rather of each branch. The twelve sects of Buddhism, with 
their respective numbers of temples and priests are as follows; — 


Sects 
Shin shu 

rSoto 

Zen shu< Rinzai 
Obaku 
Shingon_shu 
Jodo shu _ 
Nichiren shu 


Temples 

Priests 

Sects 

Temples 

Priests 

19*556 

15,720 

Tendai shu 

4,600 

2,801 

14,211 

10/228 

Ji shu 

498 

349 

6,103 

4,718 

Yuzu-Ncmbutsu shu 361 

192 

530 

343 

Hosso shu 

43 

15 

12,444 

7,617 

Kegon shu 

32 

13 

8,360 

5i03i 

6,512 

4,573 

Total 

71,769 

53*081 


(C) Christianity. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries were at work in Japan for 
nearly a century between 1549 and 1637, the former date marking 
the landing of St. Francis Xavier and the latter the practical extinc- 
tion of Christianity with the cnishing of the Shiniabara rebellion. 
At one time it was claimed that there were in the Empire 200,000 
Christians, the number including famous daimyos, generals, and 
cultivated ladies of high rank. At first favoured by Nohmaga, 
missionaries were placed under a ban by Hideyoshi, their activities 
strictly prohibited by lyeyasit, and they themselves finally deported 
out of the country, — ruthless persecutions of native Christians, who 
were crucified or burned in thousands, entirely destroying their work. 

The Protestant missions were commenced in about 1S59. At 
first the missionaries met with the greatest obstacles — all Japanese 
being strictly forbidden to believe in the ‘ Evil Christian Religion.’ 
With the Imperial Restoration and the adoption of a programme of 
radical reforms, the doors began to be thrown open to missionary 
teaching. Between 1S85 and 1889, when the country was swept by 
a great tide of Eufopcanizing reforms, Cliristianity made a phe- 
nomenal progress, but it suffered from a nationalizing reaction, under 
which, however, largely through native leadership, the Christian 
church became filled with the growing self-consciousness of the 
nation itself. All the well-known larger churches are entirely self- 
supporting, and Christianity now forms a vital part of the life of the 
community. The Roman Catholic missionaries began their activi- 
ties anew at about the same time as the Protestants. The first 
Roman Catholic church in modern days was built in 1862 at Yoko- 
hama, and another was erected in 1865 at Nagasaki. It was at the 
latter place, about a month after the opening of the new church, 
that there occurred a remarkable scene known as ‘ the Finding of 
Christians,’ — when thousands of Christians from a certain village 
near Nagasaki, who had secretly kept the faith transmitted by their 
fathers through successive generations from the final extirpation of 
the church in 1639, now suddenly made open confession of their 
religion. The Russian Orthodox Church in Japan traces its begin- 
ning to the arrival in 1861 of Father Nicolai (Nicolai Kasatkin) as 
chaplain to the Russian Consulate in Hakodate. He was for half a 
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century, till his death a few years ago, the centre of a great Chris- 
tian movement, being assisted by a devoted band of Japanese clergy. 

The following figures show, as far as figures can show, the 
present condition of Christianity in Japan : — 

Protestantism 


Nihon Kiristo Kyukwai 
(Presbyterian Group) 

Kumiai Church 

Native Clergy 
and Workers. 
181 

Foreign 

Missionaries 

419 

Membership 

23,063 

149 

69 

20,897 

(in co-operation with the 
American Board's Mission) 
Nippon Seikbkwai 
(Episcopal Gr(jup) 

Japan Methodist Church 
(Methodist Group) 

306 

239 

i 7 i 5 S 5 

283 

190 

14*356 

919 

917 

75,871 


The statistics given above are for the larger bodies, while there are many 
other minor groups, such as the Baptists, the Society of Friends, Kvaiigelical 
Alliance, eic., bringing up the grand total for Protestantism to 1,785 native 
clergy and other workers, 962 missionaries, and 90,469 church members. 

Roman Catholic Church 

Missionaries 371, Native Clergy 170, Membership 66,689 
Greek Orthodox Church (Russian) 

Missionary i. Native Clergy 156, Membership 32,246. 

(D) Buddhist and Shintd Deities. 

The following list comprises the names of about 130 gods and 
goddesses which are popular among the Japanese. 

Aizen-Myo 5 Raga or Maharaga, mi’anmg^Gteai Love’ ), 

originally a Hindu deity, was afterwards adopted into Esoteric Bud- 
dhism ; represented by an image having 3 eyes and 6 arms and wear- 
ing a fierce, angry expression ; it is worshipped for the subjugation of 
evil desires. 

Ama-no-Minakanushi-no-Kami is a Shinto deity, who, sit- 
ting at the centre of the universe, presides over the whole earth. 
This god came into being at the beginning of the world and is the 
ruler of the Shintd deities. 

Amaterasu-Omikami, the Sun-Goddess, who is believed to be 
the great ancestress of the Japanese Imperial House, was born from 
the left eye of the Creator Izanagi (who together with his consort, 
the Creatress Izanami, brought forth the Japanese i.slands, — see Iza- 
nagi and Izanami in this list). See also R LVI, under History. 

Amida, more strictly Amida-Nyorai, or Amida-Butsu, {Sanskrit 
Amitablia, or Amitayus Tathiigata, meaning ‘Unlimited Light/ or 
‘Unlimited Life’), is the per^onilication of the attributes light and 
life, the ultimate reality of the universe. Amida is the sole object 
of worship for the Jodo and Shin-shu Buddhists and is supposed to 
dwell in tlic ‘Pure l^nd of Bliss* (also called the Paradise to the 
West). As popularly believed, Amida was at one time a king, who 
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myriads of years ago left his throne in order to seek Buddhahood, 
and who made a vow that he would not only be saved himself, but 
that any mortal who believed in the merit of his vow should also be 
saved by that faith. Ilonen-Shonin the founder of the Jodo Sect 
and Shinran-Shonin, Honen’s disciple and founder of the Shin-shu 
or Ikk5 Sect, were the tvro original expounders of the Amida 
doctrine in this country. Amida is generally represented by a gilt 
image, with a face symbolic of spiritual peace and calmness (the 
result of perfected knowledge and the subjugation of all passions), 
sitting or standing on a lotus flower. See P. cxvi, under Buddhism 
of Japan.' 

Anan (Sam/cri^ Ananda) was the Buddha’s cousin and favourite 
disciple, celebrated ou account of his extensive knowledge and 
w>onderful memory. 

Ashuku Nyorai {Sanskrit Aksobhya-Tathahata) is in Esoteric 
Buddhism a Buddha who presides over the eastern quarter. Ashuku 
means ‘ the immovable and anger-less state of heart.’ He is wor- 
shipped for warding off calamities and for the removal of sins. 

Atago-Myojin is the chief deity worshipped at Atago-Jinsha 
shrine and a protector of towns against conflagrations; originally a 
Buddhist deity, Shogun-jizo, but later adopted into the Pantheon of 
Kyobu^Shinlo (Mixed Shinto, sec P. cxiv). 

Batd-Kwan-on, or the Horse-headed Kwan-on, (5^/;w/^r//Haya- 
griva), was oiiginally a Hindu deity. The image has three faces, 
with the figure of a horse’s head above one of them, and is provided 
with 8 arms. The three faces .show great wrath, being symbolic of 
this Kwan-on’s mission, which is to eat up all sins and passions of 
mortal humanity, as well as all fears and difficulties of life. 

Benten, or Benzaiten, {Sanskrit SarasvatT), originally a personi- 
fication of the River Sarasvat and one of the three goddesses cele- 
brated in Hindu mythology and consort of Brahma, was later adopted 
into Buddhism and became in this country one of the Seven Deities 
of Luck {Shichiftiku-jin), Benten is worshipped as the patroness of 
music, eloquence, arts, and fortune in general ; she is represented as 
a beautiful female dressed in silk, with a crown on her head, and 
playing on a harp. Benten Shrines arc mostly situated near the sea 
or a river, where a serpent (naga), sacred to her, is supposed to dwell, 
thus reminding us of the origin of the deity. 

Binzuru (Pindola) was the foremost of the i6 immediate follow- 
ers {rakan) of the Buddha and is believed to have refrained from 
entering into Nirvana by the special will of the Master (Buddha), in 
order to remain with liuinan beings and cure all their ills. The 
votaries often rub the Binzuru image on the spot corresponding to 
the scat of their malady; thus it comes about that the image is gen- 
erally found with its limbs or features worn away. Binzuru is repre- 
sented as an elderly man with long eyebrows and white hair; wor- 
shippers often keep the head of the image covered with a cotton 
hood. 
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Bishamon, or Bishamon-ten, {Sanskrit VaiSravana), otherwise 
called Kuberais, originally a Hindu deity and protector of gold, 
silver, and jewels, and one of the Four Deva Kings (Shitennoj, being 
regent of the North, is in Japan one of the Seven Deities of Luck, 
having been regarded in feudal days as the patron of fortune in war. 
He is represented clad in armour, with a spear in one hand and a 
miniature pagoda in the other. 

Bonten (Sanskrit Brahma), originally the creator of Heaven 
and Earth in Hindu mythology, was adopted into Buddhism as its 
protector: thus Bonten and Taishaku-ten (which see) are often found 
attending on the Buddha. The image has four faces, each with 
three eyes, and is provided with four arms. 

Bosatsu {Sanskrit Buddhisattva Mahasattva) is any Buddhist 
saint who has attained a degree of enlightenment only one stage 
below Buddhahood itself. There are the ‘Twenty-Five Bosatsu’ 
especially worshipped, such as Monju- Bosatsu, Kokiizo- Bosatsu, 
Kwan-on-Bosatsu, etc. Each one is supposed to represent a par- 
ticular virtue {e.g. wisdom, benevolence, etc.') of the infinite and all 
pervading Buddha. 

Butsu {Sanskrit Buddha), meaning ‘ the enlightened one,’ is an 
epithet applied to one attaining perfect knowledge of the real mean- 
ing of the past, present, and future of existence, — an enlightenment 
such as that ascribed to the founder of Buddhism. Having attained 
such enlightenment, Buddha devotes his powers to the salvation, i.e. 
the attainment of the same enlightenment, of all beings in the 
universe. The term Butsu alone in popular parlance usually refers to 
Sakya-muni, the founder of Buddhism ; very often it is used in con- 
junction with a proper name, e.g. Sakya-muni-Butsu, Amida- Butsu, 
Ashuku-Butsu, etc.y when it refers to a particular Buddha. Hotoke 
is a Japanese equivalent for Butsu, koto being a corruption of Bud- 
dha, and ke meaning ‘ house ’ or ‘ clan 

Byakue-Kvsran-on {Sansh'it, raundravasina Avalokitesvara) is 
a Bosatsu (Kvvan-on), represented as sitting on a stone covered with 
grasses; worshipped as an averter of pestilence, war, and other 
calamities. 

Chi-ten {Sanskrit BrithivI) is the protector of the Earth, as 
Bon -ten is the guardian deity of the Heavens. 

Daigensui-Myoo {Sanskrit Atavaka) is a deity who protects 
the State : worshipped as a bestower of victory in war. 

Dai-itoku-Myoo (Afl:/«^r/VYamantaka), a deliverer of men from 
their earthly bondage; represented by an image with six black, 
angry-looking faces, and with 6 arms and 6 feet, and riding on a 
white elephant. 

Daikoku-ten, or simply Daikoku, {Sanskrit Mahakala), origi- 
nally a form of the god Siva in his character of destroyer, is one of 
the Seven Deities of Luck : very popular among the masses as the 
God of Riches, and represented as sitting on two rice bales and 
holding a hammer in his right hand. 
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Dainichi-Nyorai (Sans^ri^ Maliavairocana) is a personification 
of the Ultimate Reality of the Universe, being the chief deity of the 
esoteric Shingon Sect, lie is represented by the gigantic statue in 
Nara. 

Daiseishi, or simply Seishi, (^Sanskrit Mahasthamaprapta), is a 
Bosatsii of great wisdom, belonging like Kwan-on to the retinue of 
the Amida-Buddha. 

Daishi, or ‘Great Teacher,* is an epithet applied to eminent 
Buddhist priests in Japan, who have been teachers of Mikados or 
posthumously honoured as such by the Court. The term ‘ Daishi * 
alone is applied in popular parlance to Kobo-Daishi [Kukai), the 
founder of the Shingon Sect. 

Daruma {Sanskrit Dharma), an Indian missionary priest in 
China (6//^ cent.), who is said to have sat in profound meditation for 
nine years, till his legs rotted and fell off. He is the founder of the 
Zen (Dhyana) Sect in China. 

Doso-jin, the God of Roads, guards the highways against the 
passage of spectres, evil spirits, and pestilence; wrongly confounded 
with Saruda-hiko. 

Ebisu, one of the Seven Gods of I.uck and very popular with 
the merchant class, is represented with a fishing-rod and a /^/-fish. 

Emma, or more strictly Emma- ten (Sanskrit Yama), is the 
regent of the Buddhist hells ; hence popularly known as Emma-daio, 
or the Great King Emma. This god passes judgment on all new- 
comers to Hell and through chastisements finally leads them to the 
right path. 

Emmei-Jizo is a product of popular Buddhism; confers long 
life on believers : represented in the garb of a Zen priest, sitting on 
a lotus flower and holding in his right hand a staff. See Jizo. 

Fu-Daishi is a deified Chiiiese priest {^th cent.) and the reputed 
inventor of the Rinzdy or Revolving Library. By causing the Rinzo 
to turn on its axis three times, the worshipper may obtain a degree 
of merit equal to that accruing to one who should have perused the 
entire library of sacred texts. Fu-daishi is represented seated be- 
tween his two sons, Fugen and Fujo, who clap their hands and laugh 
and are hence known as the Warai-Botoke ^ or ‘Laughing Buddhas.* 

Fudo-Myoo, or simply Fudo, (Sanskrit Acala), a very popular 
deity of Esoteric Buddhism, is an incarnation of Dainichi, the 
central Buddha of the Shingon Sect; represented most commonly 
sitting surrounded by flames of fire and grasping in one hand a 
sword and in the other a rope, — the one for terrifying and the other 
for binding evil-doers. He is attended by his two followers, Seitaka- 
Doshi (Cetaka) and Kongara-Doshi (Kinkara). 

Fugen-Bosatsu (Sanskrit Samantabhadra) is a personification 
of the supreme goodness which characterizes the Ultimate Reality of 
the Universe : a patron of those who practise the form of religious 
meditation called Hokke-zammai, the meditation on the Lotus of 
the True Law. 
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Fukurokuju, one of the Seven Gods of Luck, distinguished by 
a preternaturally long head, typifying popularity with men. 

Futen {Safiskrit Vayu) is a God of Wind, represented riding on 
a stag and clad in armour with a wind-blown robe over it and hold- 
ing a spear in the right hand. 

Gochi-Nyorai, or the Five Buddhas of wisdom, viz.^ Dainichi, 
Ashuku, Mojo, Amida, and Shaka, — each representing a particular 
feature of Buddhahood. They are sometimes known as the Five 
Buddhas ( Go-Biitsu\ 

Godai-Kokuzo are five infinitely wise and mercifyl bosatsu who 
dwell in space : of the five, the central one (the others occupying 
the 4 quarters of space) is represented with a hook in one hand and 
a treasure in the other. 

Godai-son, or Godai-My56, are a group of Five Myoos, of whom 
Fudo-Myoo is represented in the centre, with Dai-i-toku and others 
occupying the four quarters of space. 

Go-himitsu {Sanskrit Paucagiihya) are the five mystic deities 
comprising Kongd-Satta (Vajrasatlva), Yoku-kong5 (Desire), Shoku- 
kongo (Touch), Ai-kongd (Love), and Man-kongo (Pride): these five 
are represented sitting together on one lotus flower, with Kongo- 
Satta in the centre. 

Gongen is a temporary manifestation (avatar) of a Butsu (Bud- 
dha) or Bosatsu (Bodhisattva) in the form of a deity or man in order 
to save human beings, — the term originating with the rise of Ryobu- 
Shinto (Mixed Shintoism). lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, was after his death deified as gongen^ and the term is 
applied with special frequency to him, though there are otlier gon- 
gens, e.g.^ Sannd- Gongen. 

Gundari [Sanskrit Kundali), one of the Five Myoos, is a god of 
wrath who puts down all troubles; represented generally by an 
image with 8 arms and a face expressive of great wrath, — eyes 
blood-shot, head covered with red and black hair as if flaming, and 
two red vipers hanging down on the chest. 

Gwakko-Bosatsu [Sanskrit Catidraprabha), the Lunar Deity, 
represented by a youth holding a crescent moon on a lotus leaf. 

Gwattenshi [Sanskrit Soma or Candra), a personification of the 
light of the moon; also represented by an image holding the moon 
or a crescent. 

Gyoran-Kwan-on, one of the manifestations of Kwan-on, 
represented as holding a fish-basket; ])K)l)ably corresponding with 
MTnanatha (^fish-lord) of Nepal. 

Hachiman Dai-bosatsu is the name by which the Emperor 
Ojin-Tenno is worshipped as the God of War, having been deified 
as the avatar of a bosatsu. 

Hannya-Bosatsu [Sanskrit Projifia Paramita) is a personifica- 
tion of supreme intelligence, similar in nature to Mon ju- Bosatsu. 

Hojd-Nyorai [Sanskrit Ratnasaiiibhava Tathagata), one of 
the Gochi-Nyorai, or Five Buddhas of Wisdom. 
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Hotei, one of the Seven Gods of Luch, represented with a large 
naked abdomen, typifying satisfaction with the good things of life. 
Pie is said to be a representation of the coining Buddha Maitreya 
(Miroku). 

Hotoke, a Japanese term for all Buddhas : popularly the dead 
are also spoken of as hotoke. See above, under Butsu. 

Ida-ten {Sanskrit Skanda), a Hindu god of war, worshipped in 
Japan as a protector of Buddlusm ; represented as a youth. 

Inari Dai-Myojin, a popular deity, Uga-no-Mitama, is the God 
of Rice (sometimes represented as a bearded manj ; foxes are con- 
sidered sacred to him. 

Ishana-ten {Sanskrit Isana) is a Buddhist deity who protects 
thCf N.E. horizon: represented by a fierce-looking image (with 3 
eyes and red hair adorned with skulls, and holding a trident j being 
a representation of Siva. 

Izanagi and Izanami, the creator and creatress of Japan, from 
whom were born the islands of Japan. Amaterasu (the hun-Goddess 
and ancestress of the Japanese Imperial P'amilyj sprang from the 
left eye ot Tzanagi, and Susanowo, her brother, from his nose. 

Jikoku-ten {Sanskrit Dhrtaraslra) is a deity guarding the E. 
horizon: represented as clad in armour and holding a sword. 

Jizo-Bosatsu, or simply Ji/d, {Sanskrit Ksitigarbha), is a com- 
passionate Bosatsu, the helper of those in trouble, — particularly of 
wayfarers and children, lie is represented in the garb of a priest 
with a benevolent countenance, holding a jewel in one hand and a 
staff in the other. The stone image of Jizo, very frequently met 
with on the roadside, is often heaped with pebbles, which, according 
to a popular belief, serve in the other world to mitigate the endless 
labours of the children, who are required by the hag Shozuka-no- 
Baba to pile up stones on the banks of the Sai-no-Kawara, the Bud- 
dhist Styx. 

Juichimen-Kwan-011 (Sanskrit Ekada^amukha) is an eleven- 
faced Kwan-on, provided with four arms; worshipped as the giver of 
victory in debate or in war and as the purger of disease and sins. 

Jundai-Kwan-on {Sanskrit Cundi ) is a goddess (Kwan-on) with 
3 eyes and 18 arms; worshipped as the averter of calamities and as 
the bestower of longevity and children. 

Juni-ten are the Twelve Guardian Deities of Esoteric Buddhism, 
who guard the different quarters of the horizon. 

Juo are the Ten Kings of the Buddhist Hells, before whom the 
dead are judged every seventh day for their conduct in this life — the 
trial lasting altogether for 3 years. 

Jurojin, one of the Seven Gods of I.uck, is a personification of 
longevity; represented generally as an old man accompanied by a 
stag and a crane. 

Juroku-Rakan are the sixteen select disciples of Sakya-muni. 

Jusan-Butsu are the thirteen well-known Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas {viz.^ Shaka, Eudo, Jizo, Kwan-on, who arc represented 
together in one Maiidara picture. 
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Kami (also Mikoto and Myojin) is the Japanese epithet for 
deity. The term Kami is applied to the innumerable gods and god- 
desses of Shintoism, or to the one and only God of the Christians. 

Kasho {Sanskrii Ka§yapa), one of Buddha’s foremost disciples, 
whose body is said, from his having swallowed the sun and moon, 
to have become radiant like gold, a popular etymology of the name 
Kasya, < light,’ and pa, * drinking.’ 

Kasuga-Myojin is an epithet for the four Shinto deities Take- 
mikatsuchi, Futsunushi, Amenokoyane, and Ilime-gami, who are 
worshipped together under the common name of Kasuga-Myojin. 
The first two, both gods of war, served on important missions by 
order of Amaterasu, the Sun-Goddess, in subduing the Japanese 
islands: the third accompanied the Divine Grandson, Ninigi, on his 
descent to the Japanese islands, and the fourth is believed to be 
Jingo-Kogo, the Empress who subjugated Southern Korea. 

Kichijo-ten [SanskrU Sri), one of the three goddesses of Hindu 
mythology, is the consort of Visnu. She is reganled as the Goddess 
of Beauty and Virtue and is represented as a beautiful female. 

Kishi-mo-jin {Sans/crit IlaritT) was originally a female demon, 
who had 1,000 children of her own, but devoured other people’s 
children. She was converted by the Buddha and became the patro- 
ness of childbirth and children: represented as a goddess either 
holding, or surrounded by, several children. In Gandhara arts she 
is represented as the consort of Bishamon (which see). 

Kokuzo-Bosatsu {Sanskrit Akasagarbha) is a Bosatsu of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence; represented with a sword in the right 
hand and a jewel in the left, which is held up against the breast. 

Kompira [Samkrit Kumbhlra), originally a Hindu clemon 
(Yaksa) who was converted to Buddhism and became the patron of 
that religion. In Japan he is especially the protector of seafarers. 
He is one of the most popular deities throughout Japan. 

Kongd-satta Vajrasattva) is the first manifestation of 

Dainichi-Nyorai (which see) and a personification of the unchangeable 
nature of Biiddhahood. 

Kongo-Yasha Mydo {Sanskrit Vajrayaksa) is a Buddhist deity 
who devours all evils: one of the Godai-Myoo (also called the Godai- 
son) or Five Myoos. 

Konohanasakuya-Hime, a beautiful Shinto goddess; one of the 
three daughters of Ninigi-no-Mikoto (grandson of the Sun-Goddess) 
and his consort Wakatatsu-Hime; believed to be the creator of 
flowers. 

Kosanze-Myoo {Sanskrit Trailokya-vijaya or Vajruhurhkara), 
one of the Five Myoos: a god of wrath who subdues the three evils 
of covetousness, anger, and ignorance. 

Koshin, or Kanoe-Saru, is the deification of that day of the 
month which corresponds to the 57M term of the Chinese sexagesi- 
mal circle: being the ‘Day of the Monkey,* it is represented by 
three monkeys, one of them holds his hands over his eyes, another 
over his ears, and the third over his mouth, — signifying ‘ see not ’ 
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(mi-zaru), * hear not * (kika-zaru), and < Speak not ’ (iwa-zam), by a 
play upon words, zaru meaning either < not * (adverb) or ‘ monkey ’ 
(saru). Although a merely superficial interpretation wrould provide 
good advice for mankind, the original inventor seems to have had a 
deeper meaning, viz., the highest truth, the Absolute, cannot be 
explained, heard, or seen. It seems to have been instituted by 
Dengyo-Daishi, the monkey representing the chief retainer of Sannd 
who protects Mt. Hiei. Stone slabs with the images of these 3 
monkeys are very frequently met with on the roadside in the interior 
of Japan. 

Kujaku-Myoo {Sanskrit Mayura), a personification of Dainichi- 
Nyorai : usually represented riding on a peacock {kttjakii). 

Kuni-toko-tachi, one of the chief deities of Shintoism, who 
presides over the earth. 

Kwan-on, or more strictly Kwanzeon Dai Bosatsu [Sanskrit 
AvalokitesVara Bodhisattva), is a supremely benevolent Bosatsu, who 
contemplates the world and hears the prayers of the unhappy. He 
is the ideal god of mercy in Japan. Kwan-on is represented either 
as a male or sometimes as a female and in many different shapes. 
There are six, seven, or ten forms of Kwan-on, viz., the Eleven -faced 
Kw'an-on, the Thousand-handed Kwan-on, the Tlorse-headed Kwan- 
on, etc., clad in a white robe and bearing a willow branch, a fish- 
basket, etc. The Kwan-on worship, like the mariolatry in Roman 
Catholic countries, has taken a strong hold of Japanese Buddhists 
and has led to a popular custom of making pilgrimages, e.g., to the 
33 Kwan-on temples of Western Japan. 

Kwa-ten Agni) is worshipped either for increasing or 

diminishing bodily heat: represented as a red-coloured figure riding 
on a blue-coloured bull and surrounded by flames. 

Kwomoku-ten [Sanskrit Virupaksa), a guardian god of the W. 
quarter of the horizon, being one of the four regents of the Heavens 
(Shitenno). 

Marishi-ten { Sanskrit ^oxiev), originally a Hindu deity, per- 
sonifying the quivering mirage-like effect sometimes observed in the 
atmosphere, was adopted into Esoteric Buddhism as the Goddess of 
War: regarded as their patroness by the ancient warriors of Japan. 

Maya-Fujin, the mother of Sakya-Muni, Queen Maya. 

Mida-Butsu Sanzon, an image having Amida-Nyorai in the 
centre, accompanied by Kwan-on andSeishi (wdiich see), worshipped 
by the Buddhists of the jodo faith. 

Miroku Bosatsu [Safiskrit or ‘the Merciful One,') is 

the Merciful Bosatsu, who is expecled to appear like the Messiah, 
several thousand years after the death of Sakya-Muni, the Buddha. 
When he appears he will complete the work of salvation commenced 
by Sakya-Muni, by saving all conscious existences in Heaven and 
Earth. 

Monju Bosatsu or simply Monju [Sanskrit Manjasri), a personi- 
fication of supreme wisdom, as Kwan-on is of mercy. ‘ Monju-no- 
chie ^ in popular parlance means the highest wisdom. 
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Myoo {Sanskrit Vidya-Raja), viz., Kujaku-Myoo, Aizen-My65, 
Gosanze Myoo, etc,^ are the various personifications of Dainichi- 
Nyorai according to Esoteric Buddhism and have charge of annihi- 
lating the evils and calamities of life. 

Nijugo Bosatsu^are the Twenty-Five Bosatsu, who are repre- 
sented surrounding Amida Buddha in a Mandara picture, — Kwan-on, 
Dai-Seishi, Fugen, Kokuzo, Daiitoku-Myoo, etc. 

Nijushi-hai arc the twenty-four ablest disciples of Shinran- 
Shonin, the founder of the Shin-shu Sect. 

Nikko Bosatsu (Sanskrit Suryaprabha Bodhisattva) the solar 
deity : represented by a flesh-coloured image, sitting on a lotus 
flower. 

Nitten (Sanskrit Adi ty a) is a personificartion of the sun: a deity 
of mercy in Esoteric Buddhism. 

Niwo-son, or simply Niwo, are the ‘ Two Dova Kings,’ of 
gigantic size and terrific appearance, who keep guard at the gates of 
temples in order to scare away all enemies of Buddhism, 'i'hese 
correspond to Dvarapala of Indian monasteries. 

Nyoirin Kwan-on (Sanskrit Cintamani Cakra) is represented 
by an image with cither two arms or six: worshipped as granting 
easy childbirth, protection against thieves, etc. 

Nyorai (Sanskrit Tathagata) is the manifestation in the form 
of a personality of the Ultimate Reality of the Universe. It is the 
same as Butsu (Buddha), — -Butsu, or ‘ the Enlightened One,’ referring 
particularly to wisdom, while Nyorai, or <()ne who has thus come 
forth,’ refers to benevolence and love. Shaka, the founder of 
Buddjiism, is spoken of either as Nyorai or Butsu. 

Onamuchi, or Okuni-nushi, a descendant of Susanowo-no- 
Mikoto, brother of the Sun-Goddess, is the deity who reigned over 
Izuino and resigned his throne in favour of the main line of the 
Imperial Hou.se. lie is worshipped at the Great Shrine of Izumo. 

Oni, a general name for demons, ogres, or devils. 

Oshonin, a name by which Shinran-vShonin is commonly spoken 
of among the believers of the Shin-shu Sect. 

Rakan Arhat) means ‘the perfected saint,’ or ‘holy 

man;’ used in speaking of the Buddha’s immediate disciples, viz.^ 
Gohyaku-Rakan (the ‘ Five hundred Arliats ’), Jurokii Rakan (the 
‘ Sixteen Arhats 

Rasetsu (Sanskrit Rak.sasa), originally a demon, but in Bud- 
dhism a guardian deity of the S.W. horizon. 

Rokubu-ten, a collective name for the six deities Bonten, Tai- 
shaku, and the Shi-Tenno, or Four Heavenly Kings. 

Roku-Jizo, a collective name for the six forms of Jizd Bosatsu. 

Sanno-Gongen, or Sanno-Myojin, is a collective name under 
which Oyamakui-no-Mikoto (the God of Mt. Hiei), Onamuchi-no- 
Mikoto, and llachiman (Ojin-Tenn5) are worshipped. 

Saruda-hiko, a Shinto deity who led the van when Ninigi-no- 
Mikoto, the grandson of the Sun -Goddess, descended from Takama- 
ga-hara to take possession of the Japanese islands. 
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Sengcn, or Konohana-Sakiiya-Hime, the Goddess of Mt. Fuji : 
als6 called Asama. 

Senju-Kwan-on, or ‘ the Thousand -handed Kwan-on * (San- 
skrit Sahasrabhnjasaliasra-netra), is ordinarily represented with 3 
eyes and 40 arms (never literally thousand-handed like those of Tibet 
and Nepal) : the multitude of arms symbolize the powerful succour 
granted by the deity against all sorts and conditions of distress and 
desire. 

Shaka-Muni-Butsu (or Sakya-Muni Nyorai), or m9re simply 
either Butsu (the Buddha), or Sakya-Nyorai [Sanskrit Sakyamuni 
Tathagata), the Founder of Buddhism, was born in 558 B. C. in 
Kapilavastu, in the Nepal Tarai, being the son of Prince Sudd- 
hodana and Princess Maya-devi. In his youth he was called Shitta- 
Taishi (Sanskrit Siddhartha). At the age of 19 (some authorities 
say 29) he left parents, wife, and his only son, seeking deliverance 
from the miseries of existence. After several years of great spiritual 
struggle, he believed himself possessed of perfect knowledge, thus 
becoming Buddha, or ^ the Enlightened One.’ From now on, for 
about half a century till his death ol the age of 80 in 479 B.C., the 
Buddha preached his doctrines, confining his ministrations mostly 
to Northern India. 

Shaka-Sanzon is an Image of the Buddha, with Fugen-Bosatsu 
and Monju-Bosatsu as attendants; (sometimes other Bosatsu are re- 
presented instead of these two). 

Sharihotsu (Sanskrit Sariputtra), the wisest of the lo chief dis- 
ciples of the Buddha. 

Shichi Fukujin, or ‘ the Seven Gods of laick,’ comprising deities 
or saints of India, China, and Japan, — the list having been made 
up by Tenkai-S 6 j 5 at the request of lyeyasu, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. Of these 7 deities, JJaikoku, Bisliamon, and 
Bciizai-ten are of Hindu origin, Jurojin, Fukurokuju, and Hotei of 
Chinese, and Ebisu of Japanese origin. 

Shikkongo-Rikishi (Sanskrit Vajnapani), originally the God 
Indra of Hinduism, was adopted into Biuldhi.sm as its guardian deity. 

Shi-Tenno, the Four Heavenly Kings, arc the guardians of the 
world, each watching one quarter of the horizon, — Jikoku-ten, 
(Dhrtarastra), E.; Komoku-ten (Virupaksa), S.; Zojo-ten (Virudhaka), 
W.; and Bishamon-ten (VaiSrayana), N. 

ShO" Kwan-on (Sanskrit AryavalokiteSvara) is also called Dai- 
zihi- Kwan-on, or the Great Merciful Kwan-on: represented sitting 
on a lotus flower and wearing a crown with a Budda image on it. 

Shoten (Sanskrit Vinayaka or GaneSa), originally a god of 
Hinduism with an elephant’s head, became, on being adopted into 
Buddhism, a guardian deity and one who removes obstacles and 
gives the good things of life : worshipped by merchants and profes- 
sional entertainers of various kinds. 

Sh5zuka-no-Baba. Sec under Jizo-Bosatsu. 

Soshi, literally the founder of any Buddhist .sect, but in popular 
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parlance applied specially to Nichireh-Shonin, the founder of the 
Hokke (or Nichiren) Sect. 

Suiten-gu Varuna), a guardian deity of the W. horizon, 

evolved from Varuna, the Hindu god of water : a very popular deity, 
— the charms issued by Suiten-gu shrines being regarded as very 
efficacious in warding off personal dangers drowning). 

Sukuna»Hiko, a Shinto god born from the hand of Kami- 
Musubi-no-Kami, who first ruled over Tokoyo-no-kuni, believed to 
be ChSsen (Korea), then came over to Izumo to assist Okuni-nushi 
to establish his rule over that district: he taught the people the art 
of medicine and the use of charms and incantations. Afterwards he 
went back to Chosen. 

Sumiyoshi-Myojin, a title by which the three Shinto deities 
Ue-tsutsu-o, Naka-tsutsu-o, and Soko-tsutsu-o are collectively 
known : the shrine is at Sumiyoshi^ near Osaka. 

Susanowo-no-Mikoto, a very turbulent deity and brother of 
the Sun-Goddess Amaterasu, was born from the nose of the Creator 
Izanagi. Driven from the presence of his father and also of his sister 
Amaterasu for his disobedience and wdld freaks, he became the pro- 
genitor of the deities who ruled over Izumo (see under History,?. 289, 
Vol. II). 

Taishaku-ten [Sanskrit Indra Sakra), the guardian deity of the 
E. quarter of the horizon, is usually found as one of the two attendants 
on the Buddha (the other one being Bonten or Bralima). 

Taishi (literally ‘ the Crown Prince ^), in popular parlance used 
for Shutoku-Taishi, the Constantine of Japanese Buddhism. (See 
P. cxv under Religions). 

Temman-gu, or Temma-Tenjin, is the deified title of Sugawara 
Michizane, a great scholar and minister under the Emperor Daigo, 
but degraded in 901 A.D. to the post of the Governor Generalship 
of Kyushu— a form of banishment— on false charges of his jealous 
rivals. (See under History, P. 19, Vol. II). 

Ten, a title of many Buddhist deities, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
deva. 

Tengu, long-nosed goblins having two wings, believed to inhabit 
deep mountains and dark valleys : regarded as patrons of martial arts. 

Tennin [Sanskrit Apsaras), Budilhist angels always represented 
as beautiful females playing on musical instruments : generally 
regarded as wife of Gandharva, god of music. 

T6sho-gu, or Tosho-Gongen, the deified title of Tokugawa 
lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Toyo-uke-hime, also called Uke-mochi-iio-Kami, the Shinto 
Goddess of Food or of the Earth ; worshipped at the Gegu shrine of 
Yamada, Isc. 

Tsukiyomi-no-Mikoto is the Moon-God, wdio was born from 
the right eye of the Creator Izanagi. According to the Japanese my- 
thology the Sun-Goddoss sent the Moon-God down from Takama-ga- 
hara (Heaven) to visit Toyo-uke-hime (see above) on Earth (Japan), 
who produced from her mouth rice, fish, and game, which were served 
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up to liim at a banquet. Thereupon the Moon-God became angry 
at being served with such unclean food and, drawing his sword, cut 
off her head. The Sun-Goddess, now in great wrath, decreed that 
he should rule the night, so that there should be no relation between 
her realm and his. 

Yakushi-Juni-Shinsho, or ‘the Twelve Guardians (Yaksas) of 
Yakushi,* are the warrior- deities guarding the person of Yakushi- 
Nyorai. 

Yakushi-Nyorai (Sanskrit Bhaisajyaguru), or ‘ the Healing 
Buddha/ is identified by some with Ashuku-Nyorai (which see), 
by others with Dainichi-Nyorai, and by still others with the Buddha, 
or Sakya-Nyorai. The images of Yakushi-Nyorai are scarcely to be 
distinguished fiom those of hakya-Nyorai ; the former holds a 
medicine-pot in his hand. Popularly Yakushi-Nyorai is worshipped 
for the removal of troubles, cure of diseases, granting of easy child- 
biith, and safe navigation. 

Yakushi-Sanzon is an image of Yakushi-Nyorai, with the two 
attendants Nikko-Bosatsu and C^wakkS-Bosatsu. 

Yoryu-KAvan-on, literally ‘ the Willow-Kwan-on,* one of the 
Thirty-Three Kwan-ons: named Yoryu, or willow, from the idea that 
this Kwan-on is easily moved by the prayers of his votaries, as a 
willow-tree bends its branches before the spring breeze. The willow 
corresponds to the olive-tree of Athena in Greece. 


Chapter IX. Education. 

Japan has a complete system of national education. Commen- 
cing at the base with 25,750 Elementary Schools (1911), which every 
child of school age (6-14 years) is compelled to attend, the number 
of pupils amounting to 7,204,897 (98.2^^), the system is continued 
by superstructures in the form of 314 Middle Schools (5 years), 250 
High Schools for Girls (4 years), and 83 Normal Schools (3 years). 
Above tlic Middle Schools, stand the High Schools (3 yeaPs course), 
prcparatoiy to the Imperial Universities, the Higher Special Schools 
(medicine, law, science, fine arts, theology, etc.)^ Higher Polytechnic 
Institutes, Higher lurreslry Schools, Higher Commercial Schools, etc. 
Above the Normal Schools stand the two Higher Normal Schools and 
two Higher Normal Schools for Women. There are many thousand 
industrial schools, e.f[. Commercial, Agricultural, Manual, Nautical, 
etc.^ to which the graduates of the elementary schools are admitted. 
There are four Imperial Universities, — Tokyo Imperial University, 
Kyoto Imperial University, Tohoku Impel ial University, and Kyu- 
shu Imperial University. The first consists of a University Hall 
(Postgraduate course) and the Colleges of I.,aw, Medicine, Literature, 
Science, Engineering, and Agricultui c ; the second, of a University 
Hall and the Colleges of Law, Medicine, Idterature, and Science and 
Engineering ; the third, of the colleges of Agriculture and Science ; 
the fourth, of the Colleges of Medicine and Engineering. Besides 
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these four Imperial Universities, there are other Universities of pri- 
vate foundation, of which /iTetd and IVaseda are the best known. 
There is a women’s university (Nihon Joshi-Daigakko), also of pri- 
vate foundation. Some of the Christian institutions, lilce the D5shi- 
Sha University (Kyoto), have special courses in politics and literature, 
besides the theological department. The following statistics (1911) 
will supply further particulars: — 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching 

Staff 

Students and 
Pupils 

Elementary Schools 

25,750 

157.536 

7,204,897 

Kindergartens 

497 

I. 53 S 

45,202 

Middle Schools 

314 

6,092 

125,304 

High Schools for Girls 

250 

3,300 

64,809 

Normal Schools 

83 

1,571 

27,076 

Schools for Deaf and Dumb 

55 

342 

2,571 

Industrial Schools (Agricul- 
ture, Fishery, Polytech- 
nics, Commerce, Naviga- 

lion, Apprentice) 

399 

3,72s 

60,067 

Primary Industrial Schools 

6,840 

2,237 

312,359 

Higher Normal Schools 

2 

128 

1,070 

Higher Normal Schools for 



Women 

2 

99 

590 

Higher Agricultural and 



Forestry Schools 

5 

128 

922 

Higher Commercial 




Schools 

6 

207 

3,061 

High Schools 

8 

303 

5,435 

Polytechnic Institutes 

9 

325 

3,000 

Foreign Language School 

1 

57 

655 

*Special Schools (Special 
courses in Medicine, Law, 
I^iterature, Religion, Fine 



Arts) 

65 

1,933 

27,468 

JImperial Universities (To- 
kyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, 
Kyushu) 



4 

684 

7,438 


* The well-known private nniversities, e.g". KeiG, Waseda, ChuG, Meiji, 
Doshisha (Kyoto), etc. arc placed under this hcadiiigf, 

t In 1911 the Kyushu Imperial University was founded with the colleges 
of Medicine and Engineering. 

The Japanese people have always placed a high value on edu- 
cation. Ever since the introduction of Chinese literature (in the 
cent.), the Imperial Family have always been patrons of letters, — 
of the classical Chinese as well as the native poetry and literature. 
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From the middle of the 6 th century, Buddhism came forward as the 
champion of learning, and as late as the early Tokugawa Period even, 
the Confucian classics were taught by learned Buddhist priests, just 
as Ajristotle was taught by the scholars of Europe. It was only 
under the Tokugawa regime that Confucianism finally gained an 
independent footing, and there arose many masters of wide learning 
and great virtue. Colleges for Chinese classical learning were es- 
tablished in Yedo (now Tokyo) and other seats of feudal daimyoes, of 
which the one in Yedo (Shohei-ko or Sei-d5) was the most celebrated. 
In these colleges were taught the Chinese classics, history, literature, 
and the art of writing poetry and essays ; while instruction among 
the masses (consisting of brush- calligraphy, the learning of ideo- 
graphs corresponding to the familiar names of places and persons, 
and of letter writing) was carried on by private teachers. 

The modern school system was first established in 1873, model- 
led largely upon the system and method in vogue in France and the 
United States of America. Nothing speaks so well for the enlight- 
ened principles that actuated the leaders of the Restoration of 1868 
as the introduction of this new educational system. It was put in 
operation only live years after the new regime was ushered in, — the 
very year in which conscription was for the first time adopted and 
only a year after the abolition of feudalism. The elementary schools 
then to be established throughout the country were to be attended 
by children of both sexes, irrespective of class distinctions ; so that, 
as a passage reads in the Imperial Instruction accompanying the new 
scheme, “ There may be no illiterate household in a community and 
no illiterate member in a household.’’ The new system, after 13 
years’ trial, was thoroughly revised and reorganized in 1886 by Vis- 
count Mori, the Education Minister in the first cabinet of Prince Ito, 
and it then became practically what w’e possess to-day. 


Chapter X. Religious Architecture (Shinto and Buddhist). 

I. Shintoist Architecture (Jinsha). 

The general j)lan of this particular branch of Japanese archi- 
tecture begins wdth the 1 st torii (gateway) erected in front of the 
approach to the shrine grounds. A stone or a board tablet, on which 
is inscribed the name of tlic shrine, hangs 011 the front of the gate- 
way, while in the precincts is invariably found a wooden notice-board 
cautioning visitors about shooting, injuring the trees and so forth. 
Passing through the gateway we come to the regular pathway leading 
to the shrine, and on it arc generally erected the 2.nd and ^rd gate- 
ways. Each gateway is generally connected with a fence, or wall, 
— the balustrade, (wooden or stone) becoming more elaborate in 
construction as one proceeds inward. The outermost fence is called 
ara-gaki (‘ rough fence ’), then follow the tama-gaki and mi«u*gaki 
fences. These fences sometimes form porticoes. Within the inner- 
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most fence stands the main shrine with an oratory in front of it, and 
either with or without a go1isi~den (smail out-house for erecting 
the gohei, an emblematic offering of paper, rarely of metal) be- 
tween the two. Sometimes a notto-^ya (where Shinto priests recite 
prayers to the deity) stands between the main shrine and the gohei- 
den. In some cases the main shrine and the oratory are under one 
roof, while in rare cases the latter is entirely lacking. A stone cistern 
containing holy water is placed by the pathway and in front of the 
oratory, while a treasure-house is usually found near the main Shrine, 
also an offering-place near t\iQ gohei- den or the oratory, and lastly a 
shamtisho (business office) on a site within a convenient distance of the 
offci ing-place. Beside the office is erected a storehouse where the 
ritual utensils are kept. Other buildings found in the enclosures are 
a music hall, portable tabernacle shed, prayer-house, dancing-stage, 
stable, etc.., differing more or less according to the shrines. The 
evidence of the influence of Buddhist architecture on the primitive 
Shinto style is seen in some temples in the substitution of a storied 
gate or Chinese gate for the toriiy or of the porticoes for the fence, 
while there may also be a drum- tower, belfry, pagoda, and similar 
structures usually associated with Buddhist temples. Minor shrines 
for secondary deities and bronze and stone lanterns generally adorn 
the grounds. The principal styles of Shinto architecture, in the 
order of their origin, are as follows : — 

(A) 0~y(i8hiro atyle, represented by the Great Temple of Izumo, 
the oldest native style, derived, it is judged, from the primitive 
method of constructing dwelling huts in remote antiquity. The plan 
is a square with two intercolumnar spaces on fagade and sides, and 
large pillars extending from base to roof. The steps up to the shrine 
are not set in the middle of the fagade, but a little to the right and 
either the right or the left space contains a wooden lattice work, be- 
hind which is installed an image. The roof shows a gable in front, 
and from near each end of the ridge-pole project two flat pieces of 
wood {chigi) set in the shape of the letter X. 

(B) Otori style, represented by the main shrine of the Otori 
Shrine at Izumi, marks one stage of progress in the preceding style. 
The steps or entrance is constructed in the iniddle, the main pillar in 
the interior is absent, and the nave and aisles are distinctly marked 
oft, the construction in other respects being practically identical. 

(C) Sutniyoshi style, represented by the Sumiyoshi Shrine in 
Settsu. This gives the impression of two edifices in the Otori style 
arranged one behind the other. The fagade forms one continuous 
space, the rear consists of two spaces, while the two sides have four 
spaces. 

(D) ShUtunel .style is best represented by the two Great shrines 
of Ise ; buildings in this style have a greater frontage than depth, 
gables being constructed on the right and left. The fagade consists 
of three intercolumnar spaces with the entrance in the middle, while 
the sides have only two spaces. At the sides there are half pillars 
to give better support to the projecting gables. The roof is thatched 
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with a species of reed called kaya, with layers of shingles to prevent 
the dust from going inside, and is surmounted with big cigar-shaped 
katsuo-gi beams. One peculiarity of this style is that the beams 
forming the gable- ends arc in a .straight line with the projecting 
beams on the roof. The chigi beams are decorated with small 
inserted wooden pieces. The shrine at Atsuta, Nagoya, is in almost 
pure Shiminei style, while the Awa shrine in Awa and the Yasukuni 
Shrine (Shokon-sha) in Tokyo show a slight modification. In the 
preceding four styles the general outline of the buildings follows 
straight lines, there being few or no curves. 

(E) Kiisuga style, derived from the Kasuga Shrine in Yamato, 
possesses the ICohai (fore-hall) where visitors offer prayers ; the roof 
has curved slopes, the ends of which are turned slightly upward. The 
ckigi are reduced to simple loose beams placed astride the ridge, and 
with barge-boards at the gable-end. The Yamato, the Tat.suta, and 
the Hirose Shrine in Yamato, the Makioka Shrine in Kawachi, the 
Hirota Shrine in Settsu, and the Yoshida Shrine in Kyoto all belong 
to this style. The Hirano Shrine in Kyoto looks like two shrines 
of the Kasuga style joined side by side, and forms a noteworthy 
modification. 



KiuiTsu Shrink (A Spkcimkn of the Kibitsu Si'ykk), 

(F) Kagare-zuhtiH (‘flowing style*) has as its characteristic 
feature an unequal width of the two halves of the roof, the distance 
from the ridge to the eaves being greater in the front half than in 
the rear half. The gable is provided with barge-boards. The two 
Kamo Shrines, Hei-an Shrine, and Inari Shrine (all in Kyoto), also 
the Miyajima Shrine in Aki and others are of this style. A modi- 
fication is supplied by the Matsuo and Kibi Shrines, with three 
intercolumnar spaces in facade and sides. 
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(G) JXaehUHan style, from the Ilachiman Shrine at Usa, Buzen, 
is characterized by the joint construction of the oratory and the 
main shrine, with conduit-pipes used in common for the rear-roof of 
the oratory and the front -roof of the main sliriiie. The Hachiman 
Shrine at Usa has three shrines connected side by side, while its 
namesake at Otokoyama has them all joined together. 

(H) Jliyoshi style, from the Hiyoshi Shrine, in Omi, has the 
isolated main shrine provided with a Kohai with wavy barge-boards, 

(I) Qion style, from the Yasaka Shrine at Gion, Ky5to, is 
planned on the Shinden (* Bed-chamber *) pattern, having the main 
shrine with seven intercolumnar spaces in fagade and sides, and a 
corridor running all round. The roof of the shrine and of its fore- 
hall is in half-hip and half-gable style. 

(J) Jiibitsii style, from the Kibitsuhiko Shrine, in Bitch u, 
planned with seven intercolumnar spaces in fagade and eight in 
sides, containing two compartments one within the other, the former 
forming the sanctum, 'fhe innermost compartment has three inter- 
columnar spaces in fagadc and four at the sides, wdiile the outer 
compartment has five and six spaces rcst^cctively. The roof is what 
may be called the double half-hip and half-gable style, and lon- 
gitudinal beams connect the two designs like the letter I. The 
wliole is modelled on the Indian pattern — quite an exception in this 
class of Japanese arcliitecture. 

(K) Kashii style, from the Kashii Shrine, in Chikuzen, presents 
in plan the shape of the letter Chinese character the projection 
forming the Kohai being flanked by a porch. The roof is of triple 
formation, the two on the right and the left having half-hip and 
half-gable shape with a dormer gable, while the main roof has at the 
caves a small gable with curved barge-boards. The roof over the 
Kohai has gables. This style of architecture is quite common in the 
N. part of Kyushu. 

(1.) JHmoya style, so called from the irimoya (half-hip and 
half-gable) roof seen in the Hima and the Kunikake Shrine in Kii 
and the Kirishima Shrine in Osumi. This style approaches Buddhist 
architecture. 

(M) Qongen style is the most elaborate form of Shinto archi- 
tecture, reprc.scntcd by a large number of Shrines built since the time 
of Hideyoshi, prominent among which are the mausolea at Nikko, 
Tokyo, and Kuno-san, the Nezu Shrine and the Kameido Shrine at 
Tokyo, and so forth. In this .style there is a connecting hall be- 
tween the oratory and the main shrine, thus making one connected 
whole. The roof covering the main shrine is either in the irimoya 
or nagare style, while that over the oratory, generally of the former 
character, is provided with a dormer gable. The roof over the con- 
necting hall is sometimes low'cr than that over the other two build- 
ings. A striking modification of this style is furnished by the Sengen 
Shrine in Shizuoka, which possesses a two-storied main Shrine, with 
the nagare type of roof. The lower story has the five and four inter- 
columnar spaces, and the upper one three and two spaces. 
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Some Shint5 Shrines are devoid of regular main shrines. Tlius 
Miwa is doing duty for the Okami Shrine in Yamato, while the 
Kanekiri Shrine in Musashi has a gold-mine to serve the same pur- 
pose. The latter may be a relic of the primitive nature- worship, 
and the other that of an ancient custom where rites were performed 
in the open. 

II. Buddhist Architecture (Bukkaku). 

1. Geiierttl nesrription. The Buddhist architecture in Japan 
presents, according to the sect, certain dissimilarities in scope, 
general plan, style, construction and so forth, and these may be 
briefly described both historically and as classified by sects. 

(A) Six Sects of Nara. The oldest Buddhist sects in Japan, 
now almost non-existent as living forms of worship, are Sanrin, J6- 
jitsu, llossd, Kush a, Ritsu, and Kegon. Their monasteries form a 
set of buildings callecl Shichi-do Garan^ or “ Seven Buddhist build- 
ings,” constructed according either to the Korean or the Chinese 
style. I'he Shiclii-do Garan of the Korean style, as extant to-day, is 
shown in the celebrated ll6ryu-ji near Nara in Yamato and in the 
Shitenno-ji at Osaka. In this style the Kon^do^ or main temple, and 
the pagoda stand at some distance from each other in the inner court. 
The monasteries built after the Chinese style are represented by the 
Todai-ji, Kofuku-ji, Yakushi-ji, and Shodai-ji, all in or about Nara. 
In this style a pair of pagodas stands E. and W. outside the middle 
gate, and the Kon-db is situated in the middle of the rear corridor 
in the inner court, which is itself left unoccupied. 

(B) Tendai and Shingon. The monasteries belonging to 
these sects arc distinguished from those of the earlier sects by oc- 
cupying irregular sites among the mountains, in contrast to the 
others which occupy level grounds on the plains. The mountain 
architecture originated with the monasteries on Mt. Hiei near 
Kyoto, and they necessarily lack symmetry in the composition of 
the two wings. The main temple, called chu-doy is provided with 
corridors and a gate. Another feature consists in the erection par- 
allel to each other of the prayer-hall and the discipline-hall with 
a covered bridge to connect the two. The Enryaku-ji on Hiei, the 
Kwan-ei-ji in Tokyo, I he Rinno-ji atNikko, etc,y are examples of the 
monasteries of the Tendai Sect. The monasteries belonging to the 
other sect are also of mountain architecture, and except that they 
lack symmetry in the two wings, they arc on the whole modelled on 
the earlier architecture in Nara. The monasteries on Mt. Koya are 
the pioneer structures of this sect. The pagoda is the centre of the 
general plan, and there arc around it the Kon-db and the other 
temple buildings. 

(C) Zen Sect. Though modelled on the architecture of the 
same sect in China, and of the Sung Dynasty, the Zen monasteries of 
Japan present more or less modification as adapted to the require- 
ments and taste of the people. The Shichi-do Garan style in Nara 
has also supplied many suggestions. The site chosen, for example, 
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is on a plain. In the centre of the enclosure a towered- gate, Bud- 
dhist image hall, prayer hall, and residential hall are built in one 
straight line; and there are besides a lecture hall, belfry, library, etc. 
All these, when complete, form the ‘ Shichi-do Garan ’ of the Zen 
Sect. The above remark applies especially to the sub-sect called 
Rinzai, represented by Go-zan, Daitoku, and Myoshin in Kyoto. 
The monasteries of Soto-shil, another sub-sect, are somewhat differ- 
ent. What is peculiar about the monasteries of the Obaku sub-sect 
is that they are practically of pure Chinese style, as shown in the 
MampukU'ji near Kyoto and the Sofuku-ji in Hizen. 

(D) Jodo, Nichiren, and Shin-shu Sects. The monasteries of 
these later sects present marked differences both in general composi- 
tion, style of decoration, and so forth, as compared with those of the 
earlier imported sects. The buildings are generally on a larger 
scale, and instead of dignified simj)licity and purity, they are 
characterized by gorgeous display, such as is calculated to appeal 
strongly to the imagination of the masses. In the general plan the 
Founder’s Hall constitutes the principal temple, while the temple of 
Amida and also that of Buddhist images are rather relegated to 
positions of secondary importance. The disposition also of tow- 
ered gate, belfry, library, etc., is by no means so strict as in the case 
of the earlier sects. The temples of the Shin-shii Sect, in particular, 
supply a striking contrast to those of the others as to site, l)eing 
generally located in busy throughfares. As if to suit the convenience 
of the populace, in the interior of the temples of all these sects mats 
are generally spread on the floor, with the result that they have lately 
been converted into jjlaccs for conducting funeral ceremonies. The 
best example of Jodo monasteries is Chion-in in Kyoto; the Nichiren 
architecture is represented by Minobu in Kai and Ikegami near 
'lokyo ; while the East and the West Hongwan-ji Temples in Kyoto 
are the foremost models of the Shin-shu architecture. 

(EJ Yuzu-nembutsu, and Jishii Sects. In both, the founder’s 
hall constitutes the principal temple, and on the whole the architect- 
ural plan follows that of the preceding three sects. The Dai-nem- 
butsu-ji at Hirano, Settsu, is the principal monastery of the Yuzu- 
nembiitsu sect, while the Yugyo-ji at Fujisawa, in Sagami, is that of 
the other sect. 

II. Buddhist BttUdiugs. According to the use for which they 
are intended, Buddhist Buildings may be divided into two classes, 
viz., 

(A) Garan, or temples where Buddhist idols are placed for 
worship; their construction differs considerably according to sects. 

(B) Doto, or residential quarters, which are semi-domestic in 
construction. Some apartments are provided with niches for small 
Buddhist temples. At some Buddhist lieadquarters, e.g. those on 
Koya, the residential quarters, also called Hojo, consist of as many 
as three hundred apartments. On the other liand small temples 
very often have the Garan and the H6j5 under one roof. 

Classified separately the Buddhist buildings comprise (a) Mon, 
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or Gates, divided into four or five kinds, as the Central Gate, the 
Gate for Imperial Messengers, and so forth; (b) Td, or Pagodas; (c) 
Do, or Halls, which arc divided into five or six kinds according to 
the use or origin, shape, nature of the idols deposited, the saints to 
whom the buildings are dedicated, etc. Then there are the Den, or 
Chambers, more commonly applied to palace or Shinto architecture ; 
and lastly Belfry, I.ibrary, Treasure-house, Corridors, etc. 

What specially distinguishes Buddhist temples from Shint5 
shrines is the style of roof. In the former the roof is covered with 
tiles and has sharp slopes, looking heavy and oppressive. The 
gables, too, are of hip style on four sides, though in some cases there 
are only two gables, right and left. In Shinto architecture the 
latter is the prevailing style. In elevation Buddhist structures are 
either single-storied or several-storied. But they differ from Shinto 
shrines in the construction of the caves, in the more intricate and 
heavier decoration at the gables, with mazes of brackets, paintings, 
carvings, etc. The interior also is generally characterized by glitter- 
ing splendour. In short, Buddhist temples are distinguished from 
Shinto in being grander in scale, more massive and gorgeous. 


Chapter XI. Industries. 

Ever since the Japanese people settled in these islands, they 
have made agriculture their chief means of livelihood. In the 
remote ages of antiquity they called these islands 7oyoas/iiwara^ 
Mizuho-no-Kitni, or the ‘ Fertile rccd-covcred country rich in 
grains.’ Of the present population of the country, 65 % engage in 
agriculture. The chief products of the soil arc rice and other cereals, 
silk, tea, etc., which together with cattle, lumber, and fishery prod- 
ucts are valued annually at 2,000 million yen. 

The manufacturing industry on the other hand practically dates 
back only to the *]th century A.D., when weaving and other in- 
dustries sprang up under the guidance of Korean and Chinese ex- 
perts. The manufactures, how'ever, continued to be hand-industries 
up till but a few decades ago. Modern manufactures in which 
machinery and steam or water-power are extensively employed are 
only of comparatively recent date. 

I> Agriculture. 

Ctdtivated Area. According to the returns of 1913, the entire 
cultivated area of Japan Proper amounts to 13,150,000 acres, of 
which 7,150,000 acres are taken up by irrigated paddy-fields and 
6,000,000 by dry fields. Supposing there are 6 million agricultural 
households, the average portion of each family would be 2.2 acres. 
If the average be taken by localities, the highly congested Kwansai 
districts, like the regions round about Osaka, show as low a rate as 
I acre, while the sparsely populated N.E. Japan gives as much as 2.4 
acres. Rice takes up 57^^ of the cultivated lands and wheat 33%. 
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(A) Jttee, Japanese people eat on an average 5 bushels of rice 
apiece in a normal year. When rice is abundant they consume more, 
and in a year of scarcity mvicli less. 

Rice is obtained from the rice plant {Oryza satina)^ known as ine. When 
ripe tlie grains, enclosed in hulls, are hackled off frt)m the stalk. The hulls 
arc now thrashed off from the grains, which are then known as kuro-gome^ or 
gemjftai. 'rbesc, which have a brown appearance, will be thoroughly cleaned 
till they become milk white, when they are ready to be boiled and eaten, 
'this is the hakit^maif or shiro-gome ^ of the market. The stalks when dry are 
known as wara and form a most useful material for making rope, straw mats, 
sandals, rice-bags, etc. The bran -which is left after cleaning tlie kurogome, or 
gernrnai, forms an indispensable ingredient in making pickles {tsuke>mono). 

There are two kinds of rice plant, one that grows in dry fields 
and another which flourishes only in well-irrigated lands; the great 
majority of the rice plants raised in this country are of the latter 
kind. A highly glutinous kind of rice, called mochi-gome^ is used 
for making mochi and other rice cakes. 

Of tlie rice plants wliich grow in irrigated lands, there are 
several kinds: (i) Shiratama^ producing large grains of an oval 
shape, cultivated largely in Kyfishu and Shikoku (this is the kind 
mostly exported); (2.) Sekitori^ or ‘ Cdiampion wrestler,’ has a very 
hardy stalk, but a smaller grain; (3) Miyako^ large grained and round 
in shape; (4) Skinriki is very hardy and yields the largest number 
of grains, though of a poorer quality. 
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a great event with the farmer’s household, the whole family engaging 
in the work, merrily singing songs known as ^taue-uta.^ The la-ue 
comes on between the end of May and the early part of June. After 
this the farmer is careful to see that the land is kept well watered. 
The hardest piece of work is the weeding, which must be done in 
the hottest season ; men and women then wade in the warm filthy 
water and remove the weeds with their hands or with simple imple- 
ments. Between the end of August and the beginning of September 
comes the flourishing time for rice plants, when too often the dreaded 
hurricane of the ‘ 210th day,’ Nihyaku-tvka, comes on. When the 
ears begin to ripen, irrigation is stopped, and when they are fully 
ripe the stalks arc cut off close to the root. Tliey are next exposed 
to the sun and dried, and then the unhulled grains are taken off by 
means of a hackle. These are then hulled and put into straw bags, 
commonly containing 2 bushels. 

Rice Production. According to the average for the last 4 or 
5 years, there is produced in Japan Proper about 250,000,000 bushels 
of rice (of which lo % consists of the glutinous kind known as 
viochi-gome and of rice raised on dry fields). If to these figures wc 
add 50,000,000 bushels produced in Chosen (Korea) and 25,000,000 
bushels in Taiwan (Formosa), wc find the total rice production of 
the Japanese Empire to be 325,000,000 bushels. 

Japan is tliird on the list of rice-producing countries of the world. As 
regards the quality, Japanese rice is considered superior to either Chinese or 
Indian rice. In 1911, Japan exported ¥3,040,541 worth of her best rice and 
imported ¥17,721,085 of rice from Rangoon, baigon, and South China. 

Price ot Rice. There are in the market two prices of rice, — the daily 
quotation ruling in a rice exchange and the retail price in the street. In the 
rice exchange tliere arc often sudden and great changes, due to speculative 
deals in time bargains, while in retail shops the price usually remains uniform 
for a week or 10 day^. The price is fixed in either case with the koku as 
unit, — one koku being equal to 4.96 bushels. The following table gives the 
average price per kofeu at a spot sale : — 


Locality 

1902 

1904 

1906 

00 

0 

C\ 

1910 

1912 


yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

Tokyo 

... 12.66 

13.21 

14.72 

15.96 

13.27 

20.96 

Osaka 

... 12.28 


14-15 

15-25 

12.70 

20.57 

Sendai 

... 12. 12 

13-75 

14-23 

15.06 

12.95 

19.75 

Niigata 

... 11.46 

11-75 

13-36 

14.80 

12.48 

19.60 

Shimonoseki ... 

... 11.98 

13.20 

14.22 

15.26 

12.61 

20.59 

Kumamoto ... 

... 11.08 

12-79 

14.02 

15.00 

12.32 

20.38 

Average 

... 12.03 

13.02 

14.12 

15.22 

12.72 

20.51 


(B) Harley, Jtye, ami Wheat, known by the general name of 
fungi, are products second only in importance to rice. The total 
output for 1912 amounted to 114,350,000 bushels, which compared 
with the produce of 30 years ago shows a two-fold increase. Of 
this total, barley {omugt) and rye {Jiadaka-mtigi) constitute 77%, 
wheat {komugi) forming 23%. 

Barley and Rye arc grown all over Japan, though there is more barley 
raised in the Kwanto provinces and more rye in Kwansai. In the latter case, 
the use of the straw in making straw plaits seems to be an important consider- 
ation. Barley and rye form an important part of the food of the country, being 
mixed with rice, either in whole grains or in the form of pressed or cracked 
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grain. The better classes often eat pressed or cracked barley ^or ryt) mixed 
with rice, as being more wholesome than rice alone. Barley ana rye also form 
important ingredients in making m/so (bean paste) and soy. 

Wheals or komiigl;. is of different varieties, viz. yagikuho^ uchiyavia, svshu, 
darumciy etc. 'J'he use of wheat was formerly confined to making soy, vermi- 
celli, (a kind of cracknel), and certain kinds of cake, and ii was not very 
exten.'.ively cultivated. 'I'hc demand for it, however, has greatly increased since 
the Japanese learned to make bread and biscuits. Oregon, Chaff, Mediterranean, 
and llyl>rid are the kinds of wlieat introduced from abroad which are quite 
extensively cultivated. In 1911 the wheat production of the country amounted 
to 2a,8oo,^ bushels. On the other hand, there was imported some ¥ 5,400,000 
worm of wheat and wheat flour from abroad. 

(C) Bccriw, or fnmne produced in the country amount to some 

27.200.000 bushels; of these i/atzu, or soja beans, comprise 18,460,000 
bushels (68%), azuh, or red beans, 4,780,000 bushels (18%), sora- 
manuy or broad beans, 2,430,000 bushels (9 %), eiiddy or peas, 

1.530.000 bushels (5%). These are, however, insufficient for the 
needs of the country, and there are annually imported large quanti- 
ties of soja beans from Manchuria (5,000,000 bushels being the 
average for 1910-1912). 

Sofa beans are of various kinds, viz. shiro-marne (white), kuro-mame 
(black), and ao^mame (green). The white kind is in greatest demand, being 
used for making miso, soy, io/u (bean curd), yuba (bkin of bean curd), nnttb 
(steamed beans), kinako (beau flour), iri-mame (parched beans), ni-mame 
(boiled beans). The green kind is made into bean flour and parched beans, 
while black beans are mo.stly eaten after being boiled. Azuki, or red beans, 
are largely used for making an, or bean jam, which forms so large a part of 
yokan and various other kinds of sweets. 

(D) Other (f rains. The annual outputs of other grains are : awn, 
or millet, 9,940,cx)0 bushels, soba, or buckwheat, 6,080,000 bushels, 
hiey or grain-bearing panic-grass, 3,980,000 bushels, tbmorokoshiy or 
Indian corn, 3470,000 bushels, kibi, or sorghum, 1,980,000 bushels, 
• — altogether 20,450,000 bushels. 

Millet is raised mostly in Kyushu, where it forms an important 
part of the food of the people, being cooked mixed with rice. There 
is a glutinous kind with which awa-mochi (a sweetmeat) is made. 
Awa mori, a strong distilled drink, is also made from millet. 
Buckwheat is universally grown and is used for making buckwheat 
rolls, known as soba-klri, Shinano Province is particularly famous 
for its excellent buckwheat flour, which is largely imported into 
T 5 kyo for making soba-kirij—soba-ya, or houses where this most 
popular article of diet is served, being very numerous in the city. 

(E) Vegetables : Sweet potato, or satsuma-inWy 3,725,6cx) tons, 
common potato, or jagatara-imOy 676,500 tons ; the former raised 
most extensively in the warmer prefectures of Okinawa and Kago- 
shima, these producing 53% of the entire output of the country. 

While the common potato, owing to its recent introduction, has not yet 
become very widely used by the masses, the .sweet potato is a most important 
subsidiary article of food with the common people. It is eaten fried, cooked 
in soy, steamed, or baked. In the last-mentioned form it is most popular with 
the inhabitants of Tokyo. 

Among other garden products may be mentioned daikon (giant 
radish), hasu (lotus root), maisu-dake (mushroom), take-no-ko (bamboo 
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sprouts), nasu (egg-plant), etc., besides various kinds of foreign 
vegetables. 

Preserves. Some of the above-mentioned vegetables, viz, daikon and egg- 
plants, arc largely preserved in saAe lees, miso, yeast, or mustard, being then 
eaten as condiments. Daikon (giant radish), pickled in rice-bran water and 
salt, is the most universal condiment, forming an indispensable adjunct to the 
daily meals, both of the upper and lower classes. 

(F) Tobacco, The average annual production of leaf-tobacco for 
5 years, beginning with 1906, is 10,942,000 kivan^ or 90,271,500 lb., 
valued at Y 9,030,000 the average output for i acre being 1,216 lb. 
Tobacco having become fully acclimatised to this country, it is now 
raised as far N. as Hokkai-do. The well-known leaves come from 
Kagoshima, Tokushima, Kanagawa, Ibaraki, Saitairia, 'Ibchigi, and 
Fukushima Prefectures. Japanese leaves, containing less nicotine, 
are not so strong as those produced in warmer climates; they are 
light-reddish in colour. 

The cultivation and manufacture of tobacco is a Government 
monopoly. The Monopoly Bureau strictly controls tiie cultivation 
and purchases all the leaves produced in the country. These are 
manufactured at different government factories into cut-tobacco and 
cigarettes. All cigars, as well as certain kinds of cigarettes, are im- 
ported by the Government. The following talde gives the percentage 
of nicotine contained in the various brands of Japanese cut-tobacco 
and cigarettes : — 


Cut-tobacco 

Cigarette with mouth- 
piece attached 

Cigarette without 
mouthpiece attached 

Fukujuso 

0.856 

Shikishiina 

0.941 

Orient 

t.251 

Siraunie 

0,834 

Yamato 

0 928 

Cherry 

1. 145 

Satsuki 

0.591. 

Asahi 

0.799 

Lily 

X.IOQ 

Hagi 

0.510 

Cameria 

0.785 

Golden Bat 

0.992 


(G) Other Agricultural Products: rape-seed (5.255*00^^ bushels), 
pressed for oil; dasa and karamushi (hemp --2 1,690, 000 lb.), from 
which thread and cloth are made; indigo (26,650,000 lb.); paper 
mulberry and golden-flowered edgeworthia [koza and mitsumata — 
16,750,000 lb.), from which writing-paper is made ; or rush, 
( 1 14,260,000 lb.), with which mattings are made; sugar-cane (850,000 
tons) ; these will be further mentioned under manufacturing industry. 

(H) Ftmits, Ume, or the fruit of ume (plum-trees) are an ex- 
ceedingly sour kind of fruit, produced universally in the country; 
they are eaten preserved in salt. Persimmon (ktiki) is also a charac- 
teristic fruit of Japan and is present in several varieties ; it is dried 
in the shade and exported. Pears, i)eaches, oranges, and grapes 
grow in abundance. Api>les, though introduced less than 50 years 
ago, have become very plentiful. Great progress is constantly taking 
place in the cultivation of fmit-trees. The following table gives 
some figures (for 1912) concerning iVie fruit-production of the 
country : — 
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Fresh persimmons 357*840*000 Navel oranges, 

Dried „ 43,9oo,o(X) „ Chinese citrons, eic, 168,300,000 lb. 

Pears 155,230,000 „ Grapes 28,510,000 „ 

Mandarin oranges 308,900,000 „ Apples 89,020,000 „ 

Peaches 77,670,000 „ 

Persimmons are grown most extensively in Fukushima, Niigata, and 
Nagano, though the finest kinds, such as Giombo and Gosho^gaki come from 
Kyoto and neighbourhood. Oranacs, The best mandarin oranges come from 
Wakayama and neighbourhood, though they are produced in great abundance 
in Kanagawa and Shizuoka Prefectures. Natsu-mikan, or Chinese citrons, grow 
best in Yamaguchi Prefecture. Japanese Pears of the finest quality are raised 
in Tokyo and Chiba Prefectures. Grapes. The best grapes come from Yama- 
nashi Prefecture (being known in Tokyo as Kbshu~budo)t though they are 
cultivated very extensively in Tochigi, Okayama, and Hiroshima Prefectures. 
Apples come mostly from Aomori Prefecture and from Ilokkai-do, the product 
of the former amounting to and of the latter to of the entire apple-pro- 
duction of the country. Peaches are cultivated widely in Okayama and Kagawa, 
the output from these two prefectures amounting to 5^ of the entire peach-pro- 
duction of the country. 

(I) SerUmlUtre. The origin of this industry in Japan may be 
traced as far back as the 2 nd century B.C. It has always been en- 
couraged by the Imperial Court, and great improvements have been 
introduced in successive ages, so that to-day there are produced an- 
nually some 22,47o,o<X) bushels of cocoons, valued at ¥ 160,160,000. 
The following figures will show the prosperous state of sericulture 
in Japan (1912) ; — 

Output of cocoons. 
Households Egg-cards 22,469,000 bushels ; 

engaged. used. comprising: 

Good cocoons t 

Spring silkworms. 1,500,409 2,652,690 18,204,000 bushels. 

Double cocoons f 

Summer silkworms, 534,203 638,251 2,378,000 bushels. 

Waste cocoons^ 

Autumn silkworms. 1^118,701 1,8.1,4,630 1,887,000 bushels. 

Total. 3*153,313 5,135,571 

There are on an average 3 households engaged in sericulture for 
every 100 inhabitants, each household raising worms from 3.4 egg- 
cards, from which are obtained 15 biLshcls of cocoons (4.38 bushels 
per egg-card), valued at ¥ 107. 

The well-known silk-producing prefectures are Nagano, Gum- 
ma, Yamanashi, Saitama, Ibaraki, Fukusliima, and Yamagata, in 
the N., and Aichi, Gifu, Shizuoka, and Mie in Central Japan. Of 
these Nagano Prefecture has tlie greatest output, valued at over 
Y 25,000,000, followed by Aichi ami Gumma, each producing some 
¥ 12,000,000 worth, and Saitama and Ibaraki over Y 8,000,000 
worth of cocoons. Silk is produced, however, in larger or smaller 
quantities almost everywhere throughout Japan. 

Mulberry Plantation. A .suflicient stock of mulberry-trees is 
an essential in silk-culture. There are in Japan Proper about 
1,134,000 acres covered by mulberry-trees, which include over 400 
kinds. Sometimes there is a division of labour, one household 
simply cultivating mull:)erry-trees and another raising worms with 
leaves purchased from the former. 

(J) The hiito, or raw silk, produced in this country amounted 
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in 1912 to 22,903419 Mn (about 13,742,000 kg.), being nearly the 
total output of Europe and four times the amount produced in Italy. 
The export of raw silk amounts to 75^ of its entire output, or 
17,102,574 (1912), valued at ¥ 150,321,200 (average price ^er 

100 /emf ¥ 879). Of this export, a large proportion goes to North 
America, France, Italy, and Russia being also our customers. The 
remaining 25®^ are consumed at home as material for woven fabrics. 
Besides the . raw silk which is reeled, there is produced about 
¥6,400,000 worth (1,084,000 of spun waste silk. The entire 
silk production of the country is valued at ¥ 190,000,000. 


mature Industry. 'J’he cocoons are immersed in a basin of water a little 
under the boiling-point. A girl keeps stirring them in the water with twigs 
till the silk softens and the outer floss gets entangled with the twigs and comes 
off, and thus the end of the main fdunient is found. The ends of the requisite 
number of fdaiiicnts being secured, they are passed through a guide or eyelet 
and are wound on a reel. Two modes of reeling prevail, one by the old hand- 
filature and the other by apparatus worked by machinery. Double cocoons, or 
douppions, are reeled by a special kind of filature. 'J'he following figures show 
the present state of filature industry : — 


Filatures worked 
by machinery. 
Hand-fdatures. 
Double cocoon 
filatures. 

Total. 


I-IO 

Over TO 

Over 50 

Over 100 


Output of 

basins. 

basins. 

basins. 

basins. 

Total. 

raw silk 






yen. 

I > 9 13 

1,402 

706 

513 

4,534 

149,911,000 

297,909 

1,157 

2Z 

7 

299,094 

35,302,000 

_i*-i342 

260 

.3? 

11 

42,651 

6,408,000 

342,164 

2,819 

765 

531 

346,279 

191,621,000 


It will be apparent from the above figures that nearly ^ of the output of 
raw silk comes from filatures worked by modern machinery. Hand-filatures 
worked by the reeler arc fast going out of use. It is to be noted, however, 
that the product from hand-filatures is said to be particularly suitable for a 
certain kind of weaving, so that some of the best kinds {goni n-musume , akaji^ 
etc.), produced at kakusui-slia and other hand-filature factories in 
Gumma Prefecture, fetqh as high a price in the Yokohama market as the best 
kinds of machine-reeled silk. 


(K) Ten. Owing to the difference of climate and in the method 
of manufacture, Japanese tea has a flavour quite distinct from that 
produced in India or China. The production of tea in Japan Proper 
for 1912 amounted to 56,i42,cxx) X-///. If to this we add 22,378,000 
kill of tea produced in Taiwan, we find the total annual output of tea 
in the Japanese Empire to be 78,520,000 kin. (.)f this amount, the 
export for foreign markets amounted to 47,670,000 (valued at 
¥ 20,000,000), i.e. 29,890,000 Xv>/ from Japan Proper and 17,780,000 
kin from Taiwan. In Japan Proper, 121,735 acres are covered by 
tea-plants, — the output pei' acre being 460 kin (^613 lb.). 

The tea-plant (camellia theifera) is a shrub growing from 3 to 6 ft. in 
height, but, as cultivated in japan, it is not allowed to grow more than about 
^ ft. high. 'Ihe tender leaves, containing theine and tannin, as they come out 
m spring are picked, roasted, rolled, and dried in the case of green tea, while 
in that of black tea the green leaves are first exposed to the sun and air (during 
which an incipient saccharine fermentation takes), before being roasted, rolled, 
and dried. 


Kinds of Tea. Japanese tea is mostly of the kind known as 
green tea, while Formosa (Taiwan) produces black tea. Green teas 
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of the best kind — hiki-cha (powdered) and gyokuro are made from 
the newest and tenderest leaves of old plants, some of them 200 
years old. These plants are kept well manured and before the leaves 
come out are placed under awnings of straw mats, in order to protect 
the tender leaves fiom the direct action of the sun. Hiki-cha, or 
powdered tea, is used in cha-no~yu^ or the tea ceremony, while 
gyokuro is used in making the most refined kind of sen-cha^ {i,e, tea 
made by pouring lukewarm water over the leaves contained in a 
small tea-pot, — the tea thus made being poured out into tiny cups 
and just sipped for its excellent flavour). Uji^ between Kyoto and 
Nara, is the classical seat of the manufacture. These best kinds cost 
from ¥ 2 to 6 per kin. On the other hand, the ordinary kinds of 
sen-cha are made from somewhat coarser leaves. It is these which 
are exported abroad. 

The kinds of green tea for export arc produced largely in Shizu- 
oka and Mie Prefectures; they come also from Ibaraki and Saitama 
Prefectures, in the neighbourhood of Tokyo, and from Kumamoto and 
Kagoshima in Kytishu. Besides the ordinary sen-cha, constituting 
68^^ of the entire tea-product of Japan, there arc found in the 
market ban-cha (which is of a still poorer kind), sencha-kttzu, or 
waste- tea, — these two kinds making up some 30;?^ of Japan’s tea 
production. The best kinds, gyokuro and hiki-cha, are produced 
only in comparatively small quantities. See P. 295 regarding the 
method of tea manufacture. 


Stock-farming. 

(A) BiUls and Stallions, Great pains are being taken by the au- 
thorities and others engaged in stock-farming to improve the breed 
of cattle and horses. For this purpose there arc distributed through- 
out the country a large number of bulls and stallions, as the follow- 
ing figures will show : — 

Native breed. Cross-breed. Foreign breed. Total. 

Bulls 1,796 2,0x5 1,846 5,657 

Stallions 53 3,464 2,018 5,535 

(B) Borne Stic Animals, 

(a) Cattle. The number of cattle in Japan Proper is 1,399,500 
(1912); of these, 899,000 are of native breed, 479,000 of cross-breed, 
and 26,500 of pure foreign breed. There are twice as many cows as 
oxen, while the birth-rate amounts to 14.3% and the death-rate to 
10% of the entire number. 

Native cattle are generally much smaller than those of foreign breed, but 
they are believed to give a superior kind of meat. Cattle from Hyogo, Oka- 
yama, Hiroshima, Shimane, Nagasaki, and Oita Prefectures are well known 
for their excellent meat. 

(b) Horses. The number of horses in Japan Proper is estimat- 
ed at 1,581,700; of these, 1,116,400 are of native breed, 450,800 of 
cross-breed, and 14,500 of pure foreign breed. Horses and mares are 
in the ratio of 3 to 4; the birth-rate is 7.4^ of the whole number 
and the death-rate of the birth-rate. 
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The pure foreign breed mentioned above is Arabian, and the cross contains 
strains of Arabian blood. Great efforts are lieing made to improve the breed of 
horses. The native horses are small, but they are gentle and sure-footed, have 
great powers of endurance, and can live on coarse fare. Among native horses, 
those raised in I wale and Aomori Prefectures arc the largest ; they arc known as 
the Nambu breed and make good cavalry horses. Hokkai>do horses are large- 
limbed, with great power of endurance. At present the largest number of horses 
are found in Kagoshima Prefecture and in Hokkai-do, each possessing from 
120,000 to 180,000. In other prefectures there are from 50,000 to 80,000 each. 

(c) Pigs and Sheep. In 1912 there were in Japan Proper alto- 
gether 30,9(X) pigs, 3,300 sheep, and 101,500 goats. While pigs are 
kept all over the country, sheep arc confined to Tochigi, Iwate, 
Kagoshima, and Nagasaki Prefectures, and to flokkai-do. Goats are 
mostly kept for milking purposes, the greater number of them, as 
well as of pigs, being found in Kagoshima and Okinawa Prefectures. 

(d) Domestic Fowls. Fowls and ducks arc kept quite general- 
ly by farmers, as the following figures will show : — • 

Househulds I'lill grown Chicks or Number of Value 

keeping these. birds. ducklings. eggs laid. yen 

Fowls 2,889,000 12,055,000 7»477»ooo 801,694,000 24,588,000 

Ducks 35,000 t 6 y,oo:> 170,000 6,693,000 326,000 

Nagao.tori^ natives ol 'I’osa, are kept by some on account of their re- 
markably beautiful long tails which often attain a length of 10 feet. 

(e) Cattle Markets and Slaughter-houses. There are about 
120 cattle markets in the country; a large number of them are in 
Hiroshima, Jlydgo, and Osaka IVefcctures. Periodical and oc- 
casional fairs are also held at various places, altogether about S,ooo 
times annually. In 1912, some 800,000 cattle were exhibited at 
fairs; of these, 531,000 were sold, fetching Y 26,000,000. 

In the 528 slaughter-houses of the country the animals killed for meat in 
1912 were altogether valued at V 20,62^,000. 'I’he average price per looh'n 
of meat is as follows ^bcef Y 23, veal Y i 6 j 4 $ horse-flesh Y 13, pork ¥ 15, 
mutton Y 22, goat-flesh Y ij, but the oridinary retail price is much higher. 


II. Manufacturing Industries. 


Large factories in the modern sense are of comparatively recent 
growth; the greater number of existing establishments turn out work 
done at home, work done on piece-work system, as well as on partial 
piece- woik sy.stem. In the last-named case a manufacturer simply 
supplies the raw material, which, before it is made into a manufac- 
tured article, passes through hands of several piece-workers, who are 
paid for the work done by each on a certain portion of the whole 
piece. Some of the finest samples of industrial arts are made under 
this partial piece-work system. The following figures will convey 
some idea of the present state of manufacturing industries in this 
country : — 


(A) IPavtories, 

(a) Oovernmcnf work.'s 


(figures for 1912) : — 
Number of 
Establishments 


Motive Power 
H.P. 
1,978 

11,346 

1,122 


Operatives 


3.143 


16,827 

171 


Government Printing Bureau 
Railway Workshops 
The Imperial Mint 


25 

3 
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Army Arsenalsi tic, 28 66,224 39,093 

Naval Docks, etc, ao 73*536 41,530 

Edamitsu Iron Works x 64,39a 8,104 

Communication Department's Printing 
and other Establishments 3 136 290 

Total 81 918,734 zoa,X48 

Of the above-mentioned number of operatives, 8,60a are females. The 
average hours of daily work are 10.4 hrs. in the case of men and 9.8 hrs. in 
that of women ; while the average daily wage is ¥0.74 for men and ¥0.30 for 
women. 


(b) Private Tactorles and Worksliops (figures for 1912) 

Employing Not 

motive employing Total Operatives 


Silk & Cotton Yarn Factories, 
Dyeing & Weaving Establish- 


power motive power 


ments 

Making of Machinery and 
Implements 

Potteries & Chemical Workshops 
Breweries, Tea Factories, and 
Foodstuffs’ Factories 
Making of Straw Mats, Straw 
Braid, etc. 

Electricity, Gas, and Mineral 
Workshops 
Total 


5,*i6 

3.003 

8,1x9 

S* 3.*87 

948 

319 

x, 26 o 

89.651 

608 

929 

*.537 

75.304 

738 

I, III 

1,849 

43.660 

9S3 

99S 

1,981 

66,343 

3*7 

56 

373 

_75.oo2 

8,7x0 

6,409 

* 5 . 1*9 

863,147 


1 he total motive power employed amounts to 838,791 H. P. and consists of 
the following kinds,— steam 471. ^05 H. I-'., gas and oil 79,366 II. P., water 
166,681 H. P., electricity 160,939 11 . P. Of the operatives, tliere arc 148 females 
for every 100 males. Ihe hours of labour arc in most cases 10 or ii hrs. 
per diem; only in a small number of cases, like electric and gas works, cotton- 
spinning factories, and paper-mills, are operatives obliged to work more than 
XX hrs. 


(B) Cotton, SiUc, wnd JSempSpinning J'’nctoric8 ffigures for 
1912):— 


Factories Capital 

Cotton Spinning 93 66,161,000 

Waste Silk Spinning 9 315,000 

Hemp Spinning X4 6,6x0,000 


Spindles in 

Operation Operatives Output 

(average) kin 

2,2x2,767 101,754 424.450.500 

102,173 10,028 3,327,600 

24.01J 3.400 5. 711. 500 


Cotton-.spinning is, like silk-reeling (see P. cxLiii), one of the 
most important indu.stries of this country. Tliere are altogether 22 
factories, of which Osaka is the most notalile centre, followed, by 
Aichi, Tokyo, Okayama, Hiroshima, and Mie. There are 3 factories 
m. Kyushu and 3 in Shikoku. These factories together consume 500 
million kin of raw cotton annually, producing 212 million worth 
50 100 kin). Of this, one-fourth is exported 

to China and other oriental countries (aside from the export of woven 
cotton fabric). 

Chappe Silk & Hemp-spinning. The spinning of waste co- 
coons IS undertaken as a part of the work of cotton-spinning facto- 
the supply of waste cocoons not being large enough for seiJarate 
independent establishments. As for hemp-spinning, the work is 
practically monopolised by one company (Teikoku-Seima-Boseki- 
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Kwaisha), which owns many factories engaged both in spinning and 
weaving. The annual output of chappe silk is valued at ¥10,000,000 
(¥416 per 100 kin of kinu and ¥ 114 in the case of tsumugi)^ while 
that of hempen goods is estimated to be worth ¥ 2,400,000 (¥ 63 
per 100 kin), 

(C) Textile Industry, The following table (figures for 1912) 
will show the present condition of the weaving industry : — 


Table A., Looms In Operation. 



Textile 

Manufacturers 

Looms 

Operatives 

Percentage 

Looms 

Factories 

S. 37 » 

171,294 

168,994 


Home workers 

134*935 

216,649 

217,185 

20,872 

29% 

Investors 

11*449 

22,779 

3-»"^ 

Piece-workers 

Z'jtifocyi 

333.948 

312,928 

44-8*/^ 

Total 

428,358 

744*670 

719*979 

100 


Of the 744,670 looms at present in operation, only 16?^ are power-looms, 
84^ being hand-looms. Of the operatives only 6 % are males. 


Table Output from Looms. 

Kind of Woven Fabrics Piece-goods Sash-fabric Value of Total Output 

c;,. , { llabutae 2,798,700 pieces ytn 

i. Ilk go I other kinds 13,573,414 894,666 117,426,286 

Silk and cotton mixed 11,596,183 „ 2,597,404 29,842,03a 

Cotton goods 152,627,472 ,, 6,663,709 152,747,694 

Hempen goods 2,549,718 „ — 4,394,732 

Woollen goods (Figures not known) — 32,8 17 ,008 

Total 337,227,752 

(al Silk poods consist of mon-ori (figured), chirimen (crape), habutae^ 
nanako^ ito-ori (striped), tsumugi (pongee), futo-ori (coarse cloth), hira-ginu 
(plain), ro (gauze), sukiya (semi-transparent & figurecl), kaifd (lustring), heavy 
fabrics used for sashes. Among mon-ori are kinran, or brocade, isuzure-ntshikt, 
or figured brocade, donsut or damask silk. Among sash articles arc shuchin^ 
or figured satin, ito^nishikit shusu (satin), hakaia-ori. Chirimen and habutae 
arc largely used for clothing by the better classes ; ro and sukiya for summer 
wear, and hira-ginu and kaiki for linings. The output of habutae is valued at 
¥40,000,000, and that of chirimen at ¥12,800,000. 

(b) Articles of silk and cotton mixed are sometimes sold under the well- 
known names of pure silk articles, such as mon-ori, shusu, chirimen, r/c., dis- 
tinguished simply by a prefix, luendri. i.e. * containing cotton.’ Among the 
so-named shusu are articles which look almost exactly like the real silk 
satin. The output oi futako (striped fabrics) amounts annually to ¥8,000,000. 

(c) Cotton goods. Of these the more important items are : shiro-’mometif 
or plain cotton piece-goods, 85,000,000 tan (47 million rr«); futako (striped cloth), 
valued at ¥24,000,000, men-/uraneru (flannelette), valuea at ¥17,000,000, kasuri 
(blue cotton figured fabric) allied at ¥ 10,000,000 ; iro-Qri-momen (blue cloth), 
chijitni-momen (corduroy), each valued at about ¥ 7,000,000, and towels valued 
at ¥ 4,000,000. 

(d) Hemp fabrics. Ordinary hemp cloth and superior hemp^ cloth arc 
largely used for summer wear {kaiabira) ; the latter is known as jb/u. The 
output of each of these two kinds is valued at some ¥ 2,000,000. A rough 
kind of hemp cloth, dyed green and largely used for mosquito-nets, is valued 
at ¥ 1,000,000. 

(e) Woollen goods. The weaving of woollen cloth is a new industry in 
Japan, but it is making a rapid growth. The output of mousseleine-dc-iame 
amounts to 57,000,000 yds., valued at ¥ 18,400,000 ; serge and rasha (woollen 
cloth) give a combined value of ¥ 5,500,000, while the value of the production 
of flannel, blankets, shawls, and wrappers is 5 million ytn. 
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A great centre of cotton- weaving is Osaka, where the output 
amounts to 32 million yen worth. Kyoto is celebrated for producing 
silk goods of finest workmanship (annual output of the various kinds 
valued at some 20 million Fuktii produces a large quantity of 

habutae (annual output, 23 million yen\ followed by Ishikawa and 
Fukashima Prefectures. Aichi is well known for its silk and cotton 
mixed fabrics as wdl as for cotton cloth (output, Y 28,000,000). 
Other weaving centres arc Kiryu (Oumma Prefecture), Kumagae 
(Saitania Prefecture), Ashikaga (Tochigi Prefecture), Hachioji (Tokyo 
Prefecture), each of these pioducing no less than 12 million yen 
worth of various articles, Wakayama, Mie, and Niigata Prefectures 
also produce goods valued at Y 10,000,000 each. 

(D) Knitted tUwds. The hosiery industry is comparatively 
new in Japan, but it is making a rapid advance. There are already 
1,090 families engaged in this industry, employing 8,532 operatives, 
and producing articles valued at 15 million ye 7 i. These articles 
consist of under-wcar, gloves, stockings, eU., which arc largely ex- 
ported to British India and neighbouring regions (exports valued at 
Y 8,ooo,coo). Nearly 80% of these goods are produced at Osaka 
and neighbourhood. 

(E) JCarthenware and Porve.lain constitute important and dis- 

tinctive products of japan. There arc altogether 5,657 households 
engaged in the porcelain industry, besides 285 families who make a 
specialty of painting and decorating the articles produced. Owned 
singly or conjointly by families there are 1,910 ovens of the nobori- 
gama kind, which altogether contain 12,453 com[)artments, 1,506 
ovens of the niskiki-gama kind (having one compartment each), 
besides other ovens containing in all 2.41 1 compartments ; total 
number of compartments, 16,370. There are 34,654 artizans 
males) connected with these ovens, wdiilc the output (1912) is valued 
at ¥16,545,000. About 50^^ of the wares produced are table articles, 
while ornaments and domestic utensils comprise and toys and 

other miscellaneous articles the rest. The export to foreign countries 
amounts to ^ of the total output. 

In regard to the production of pottery from different prefectures, it may 
be observed that Aichi produces nearly of the entire output of Japan, the 
wares being known as Se^o~y€lk^t Tokonavie-yaki^ Inuyama-yakif etc.; cloi- 
sonne wares from Aichi are well known. But Kyoto is perhaps the most cele- 
brated place of all, ihe different kinds of wares produced here being known 
by the names of Kiyomizu-yaki ^ Awata-yaki^ Raku-yaki ^ etc. (see P. 194). 
Tajimi in Gifu Prefecture is a centre of pottery industry. The celebrated 
Arita ivares arc produced at Arita, Saga Prefecture. Each of these last three 
preicclures fiirnishc.s from 10 to 159^ of the total production of the country. 
'The well-known Kutani wares come from Ishikawa Prefecture. Among other 
kinds may be mentioned: Izumo-yaki from Shimaiie, Banko-yaki from Mic, 
Soma and Aizii wares from Fukusliima, Shigaraki-yaki from Shiga, Imbc-yaki 
from Okayama, Tobe-yaki from Ehime, and the celebrated Satsuma-yaki from 
Kagoshima. 

{V) trfass, Kv'ie'kSf and Tiles, 

Gla.ss wares made in Japan comprise bottles, lamps, table arti- 
cles, plate-glass, etc., produced mainly in Osaka, Tokyo, and Kobe. 
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Bricks are made largely in Osaka, and tiles in Aichi and Hyogo, 
though there are brick and tile kilns all over the country. 

Manufactories Oiicratives Output Value 
(pieces) 

Tilass 390 8,329 — 5,475,000 

Bricks 712 9,75* 489,500,000 6,452,000 

'J'iles (for roofing) 12,027 38,834 545,000,000 11,751,000 

(Cl) rftequer-wares. I.acqucr-wares of exquisite workmanship 
form one of Japan’s nota])le productions. Like pottery-wares, there 
are two kinds of lactpier-wares — those made for ornamental purposes 
and those for utility. Among the latter are dining-tables, table 
articles, trays, toilet-cases, screen-frames, door-frames, writing-tables, 
bookcases, fU. There arc altogether 6,234 lacquer workers, who 
employ 17,813 operatives. The total annual output is valued at 
Y 9,043,000, of which 17% is taken up by articles of decoration, 
30% by household articles, 33% by table articles, and the rest by 
miscellaneous articles. 

Kinds of Lacquer- Wares : Wajima-nuri and Yamanaka-nuri 
are made in Ishikawa Prefecture, Kijiro-nuri in Shizuoka, Kuroe and 
Negoro wares in Wakayama, Aizu-nuri in Aizu, Wakasa-nuri in Fukui, 
— these consist mostly of articles of utility, such as dining-tables, 
bowls, trays, etc.\ fine art articles arc produced in Kyoto, Nagoya, and 
Tokyo, — in particular makie^ or raised lacquer- wares. Among other 
kinds may be mentioned; Tsuishu-nuri of Niigata, Shunkei-nuri 
of Akita, Tsugaru-nuri of Aomori, Ryukyu-nuri of Okinawa, and 
Zokoku-nuri of Takamatsu. 

(H) Paper mantifm'ture. The paper made in Japan is of two 
kinds , — washif or < Japanese paper,’ which is paper of the old Japa- 
nese style, and ydshi, or ‘ foreign paper,’ which is paper of the 
European style. While the latter kind is produced at modern mills, 
the former is largely made by hand machinery as a home industry. 
‘ Japanese paper’ is produced throughout Japan, the only exceptions 
being Hokkai-do and Okinawa Prefecture. More than 23 million 
yen of capital is invested in modern paper-mills. The following 
figures will show the state of paper production in this country : 

Manufacturers Operatives Output Value 

yen 

Japanese Paper 53,474 (families) is 6,334 — 20,388,000 

Foreign Paper 33 (factories) 7,271 524,073,0001b. 20,092,000 

(motive power 

41,553 R P-) 

Japanese Paper, or ‘ivashi, is made generally from the fibres of kozo 
(paper mulberry) and mitsianata f golden-flowered edgeworthia), while a special 
kind known as gampi-shi is made from the fibres of the gampi-tree. The 
branches of these trees arc first stripped of their bark and then tlioroughly 
pounded into fine pulp, which is stirred up with water and filtered. A small 
amount of starch is added. The pulp in a fluid condition is poured through a 
sieve into a shallow, flat-bottomed box (just enough to cover the bottom being 
poured in), and left there to dry. These Japanese papers are soft, but te- 
nacious, being less apt to tear than ordinary European paper, and about one- 
fourth of their output is annually exported abroad. I’hcrc are many different 
varieties of these papers : tosa-banshi (from Kochi Prefecture), Ozu-gaini (from 
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Rhime), mino-gami (from C>ifu), torinoko-gami, hosho, scnkwa-gami, and dan-shi 
(from Fukul), ycdogawa (from Tokyo), usuyo, and gampi. 

‘ Foreign paper ’ made in this country consists largely (nearly 
6o^) of printing paper; of other kinds, paste-board, paper for cigar- 
ette mouthpieces, eU., comprise the larger part of the remaining 40^. 
The finer kinds of foreign paper are not made by Japanese mills, — 
these being all imported from abroad. 

(I) Matches, It is only within recent years that the Japanese 
have learned to make safety matches. But besides supplying home 
demands, Japanese matches have already found a large market in 
China, Ilongkong, British India, Straits Settlements, Dutch Indies, 
etc. The matches are largely made in factories in the neighbourhood 
of Kobe, though there are factories in Tokyo, Osaka, Okayama, etc, 
Foi making splints, hakuydju, a kind of poplar from Hokkai-do, is 
used. The following arc the figures for 1912 : number of factories, 
189; operatives, 16,379, of whom ^ are women; total output, 
52,845,000 gross, valued at Y 14,147,000. 

(J) Hides and Skins. No statistics are available concerning 
the skins of bears, otters, foxes, badgers, ten (Japanese sable), wild 
boars, deer, etc., which are annually killed in dilterent parts of Japan. 
It is known, however, that in 1901 there were obtained in the sea 
around Hokkai-do and the Kurile Islands 13,100 seal skins. The 
following are the figures for the hides of butchered beasts : Cow 
hides, 394>433» valued at 75,128,000; horse hides, 79,1 10,000, valued 
at ¥389,000; other hide.s, 113,710, valued at ¥165,000. 

(K) Oil tnanafacture. The kinds of oil made in Japan com- 
prise rape-seed oil (forming 2-^ of the entire oil production of the 
country), sesame oil, eno-abnra, cotton-seed oil, bean oil, etc. The 
majority of the manufacturers to be mentioned below make the manu- 
facture of rape-seed oil their chief business, other kinds being made 
merely as .subsidiary products. The figures for 1912 are as follows: 
oil manufacturers, 5,610; operatives engaged in the business, 10 419; 
output, 13,500 gallons, valued at ¥ 15,334,000; rape-seed oil cakes 
amounted to 70,769 tons, valued at ¥4,933,000. Osaka, Hyogo, 
Kanagawa, Aichi, Mic, etc. arc the centres of oil manufacture. 

(L) iUimphor and Camphot' Oil. Camphor and camphor oil 
are obtained by distillation from chips of camphor- trees which grow 
in the S. parts of Japan. The crystals and oil first obtained are 
both crude, but on being carefully refined they produce the pure 
white camphor of the market and the camphor oils (which are of 
two kinds, white and red). The following figures show the condition 
of camphor-making in Japan Proper : — 

Distill- Distill- Opera- 

cries ing Ovens tives Output Value 

, _ , o 

J Oamphor « Camphor 976,938 

Crude V Cam^phor 3,976 3,992 7,478 Oil 1,687,015 1,032.000 

(Camphor & 

Refined^ Camphor 6 206 ,78 a.086,739 2.043.P00 



Manufacturing Industries cli 

Camphor is a government monopoly. The crude camphor and oil produced 
by private manufacturers are all purchased by the Monopoly Bureau, which 
entrusts the work of refining to certain specified refineries. A large part of 
the camphor produced is exported abroad. 


(M) Zacqiter, Vegetahle Wax, etc, : — - 



Manufacturers Operatives 

Output 

Value 

Vegetable wax 


lb. 

yen 

1,602 3,58s 

6,106 8,121 

2S,733>ooo 

3,720,000 

Indigo 

11,881,000 

1,223,000 

Lacquer 

1,040 — 

4,669 12,226 

541,000 

5 » 5 .ooo 

Peppermint 

1,030,000 

5,721,000 

(N) Chemicals and, Soa^a : — 




Manufacturers Operatives 

Output 

Value 



lb. 

yen 

Chemicals 

237 2,661 

276,888,000 

5,659*000 

Soaps 

211 1,539 


5,406,000 


(O) Hahv. and Other JAquors: The brewed liquor sake is either 
clear or turbid, the latter, known as tiigori-sake^ being drunk only 
by the lower classes. Distilled spirits are shochu and alcohol. Be- 
sides these there are mirin, or sweet sake, and shiro-sake, or white 
sake, (a mixture of rice and mirin'). The prevailing drink of the 
country is sake of the clear kind, commonly known as sei-sku (i.e, 
clear sake), or simply sake. The recent figures (191 1) are as follows : 
manufactureres, 13,534; output-sake 168,579,000 gallons, spirits 

9.688.000 gallons, nurin and skiro-sake 3,012,000 gallons; total 

181.279.000 gallons. Sake is a brewed liquor made from rice, yeast, 
and water. Rice is first washed and soaked in water and afterwards 
steamed till it is well cooked. Yeast and water are now added, the 
former inducing saccharine fermentation. When brewed, the whole 
mass is squeezed, so that the liquid is separated from the lees. The 
liquid, kept well closed in a large vat, turns clear, the suspended 
matters settling down at the bottom. Nigori-sake, or turbid sake, is 
sake drunk without first being put through the squeezing process. 

Sake is universally made, though the kind made in Noda and 
Itami in Hyogo Prefecture is the mobt celebrated. Good sake is also 
made in Fukuoka^ Hiroshima, Kyoto, Aichi, and Niigata Prefectures. 

(P) Shoyu, or Soy, a thick, piquant sauce brewed from beans 
and wheat, with the addition of water and salt, is an indispensable 
relish for food. The figures for 1911 are as follows : soy manufac- 
turers, 13,673; output, 94,080, cx)o gallons, valued at ¥65,856,000 
(70 sen per gallon, which is the lowest rate). 

Of soy-producing prefectures, Chiba heads the list, followed by Aichi, 
Hyogo, Kagawa, Fukushima, Okayama, etc. It may be stated that as a rule 
the soy preferred in Osaka and Kyoto and neighbouring prefectures is more 
salty and plainer in taste than the soy used by the people of Tokyo and sur- 
rounding regions, the latter preferring a heavier and less salty article. 

(Q) Sugar. The sugar produced in Japan Proper is made from 
canes raised in the S.W. provinces, including Luchu Is. or Okinawa 
Prefecture. But the supply from home sources is hardly equal to 
the demand. The larger part of the sugar produced in Taiwan 
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comes in to supply the deficiency, aided by foreign sugar, which is 
imported in no small amount, as the following figures will show : -- 


Source 

Japan Proper 
'Paiwan 

Other Countries 


Quantity 

kin 

104,123,812 

251,610,809 

227,117,000 


Value 

yen 

28,193,060 

16,020,705 


Total 582,851,621 

Thc»'e are 5 sugar refineries, whence 213,260,756 kin (valued at ¥44,804,433) 
of refined sugar are annually turned out. The raw sugar (231,083,842 km) con- 
sumed at these refineries consists of the native product and the iiiii>orted article 
from abroad. 


(R) yVheat IPlour and Starch. The annual output of wheat 
flour is rapidly increasing, the mills mostly using machinery of a 
simple kind, worked by a gas engine. The following figures are for 


1912 : — 


Wheat flour 
Starch 


Manufacturers Raw material 
bushels 

11,820 13,998,000 

kin 

62,948 311,617,000 


Output Value 
kin yen 

464,660,000 32,694,000 

28,328,000 2,117,000 


Of the wheat consumed as raw material, is imported fioin abroad. 
Raw materials for making starch comprise potatoes (55 sweet potatoes 
(38%), etc. 


(S) Kanten is a gelatinous substance, resembling isinglass, made 
from a certain kind of sea-wced. Tlie sea-weed, which contains a 
large quantity of gummy matter, is soaked in fresh water, then boiled 
till the gummy con.stitucnts are dissolved ; the Iluid substance thus 
obtained is first filtered and then exposed to the cold air till it 
solidifies ; when dry, it is cut into various shapes and is then ready 
for the market. Kaiiten forms an important constituent of many 
kinds of sweetmeats and other comestibles. It is also much in de- 
mand for industrial purposes. Almost the entire output is exported. 
The figures for 1912 are as follows : luaiiiifacturers, 39S ; kettles for 
boiling, 741 ; operatives, 4,137; output, 2,157,000 kin^ valued at 
¥ 1,833,000. Kanten is largely manufactured in the mountainous 
regions near Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto, as well as in Nagano Pre- 
fecture. 


(T) MntSf MattinffSf and Fancy Maftinys. The following arc 
figures showing the output of these articles for 1912 ; — 


Manufacturers Operatives 

Mats (coverings 

iox iatami) 111,769 169,327 

Mattings 10,021 39,098 

Fancy Matting 5,622 10,267 

Total 127,412 218,692 


Output 

(sheets) 

19,861,584 

14,201,078 

(rolls) 

651,8 18 


Value 

yen 

5,903,^00 

1,323,000 

3,4^8,000 

10,704,000 


M«ls, or Omotc, which cover the surface of iatami (thick padded mats 
covering the floor of a Japanese house) arc made of rushes, called i in Japa- 
uesc,---the rush stems being sewed together by hemp cords. There are several 
varieties, the best kind, known as Bin^io-omotet coming from Hiroshima Pre- 
fecture, mediocre kinds, known as Ryukyu-omote^ from Okinawa Prefecture. 
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Tatami are made of rice straw, tightly fastened together to a thickness of 2 
ins. and are 5 ft. 10 ins. long according to the Tokyo style (6 ft. 4 ins. in Kyoto) 
and half as wide. After being faced with a covering of white matting, they 
are bound with a narrow border of hemp cloth along the two hniger sides. 

Mattings^ or goza, are mats which are used separately, the only differ- 
ence in the make between them and atnote being that, whereas in the case of 
mats, or omotc, the ends of the longer sides are left loose in order to be cut to 
suit the size of the tatami, mattings have the ends of the rush stems turned 
in and neatly finished off. 'I'hcse arc sometimes spread on the matted floor 
for guests to sit on, or over the futon (mattresses) in summer; also farmers 
and pilgrims when climbing a mountain carry them in place of blankets. 

Fancy liattings with pretty patterns, known as Hana-goza, form a well- 
known article of export, 'rhese arc made mostly in Okayama, Hiro.shima, and 
Fukushima Prefectures. Pjefore being exported, they are examined by the 
authorities in order to prevent inferior articles from going abroad. The export 
for 1912 amounted to ¥ 3,752,873, which, as compared with the export (valued 
at ¥ 334) in 1874, shows a io,ooo*fold increase. America, Canada, Australia, 
and Great Britain are tlic chief customers for these goods. 

(U) Straw "Braids (bakkan-sanada) and Chip Braids (kyogi- 
sanada). This is also an industry which has recently grown up 
owing to the demand from abroad. The making of these plaits or 
braids constitutes a subsidiary occuiiation for 111,419 households 
(383,116 women being engaged in the work) in Okayama and several 
other prefectures. Other figures for 1912 are as follows : — 


Output Value in 

tan yen 

Straw braids 617,001 5,325*693 

Cliip braids 20,223,939 2,671,042 

Straw & Chip mixed 9J,i<->3 ^4,497 


Total 50*934*943 8,011,232 


Almost the entire output above detailed was exported, fetching altogether 
¥9,525,000. Great Britain, America, Geimany, France, Italy, and Belgium 
are the chief purchasers, — Great Britain importing a large amount of chip 
braids and America of straw braids. 

Forestry industry. 

General Itemarh's. The Japanese Empire, being a mountainous 
country, i.b rich in fore.sts, whicli, since the islands extend over almost 
thirty degrees of latitude from N. to S., contain a great variety of 
trees, —comprising not only trees of temperate climes, but those of a 
subtropical climate in Taiwan and sub arctic climate in Karafuto. 
In Japan Proper alone there arc some thirty kinds of good timber- 
trees, and over 200 varieties if we include all others wdiich may be 
called subsidiary timber-trees. Moreover if wc further include other 
kinds peculiar to Taiwan, Chosen, and Karafuto, the total list will 
probably contain as many as 300 varieties. The kinds of trees which 
are regarded as best suited to the climate of Japan Proper are: (l) 
among the Needle-leaved kind,— (cryptomcria), hinoki (obtuse 
ground-cypress), aka-?natsii (red pine), kiiro-viatsii (black pine), 
sawara (pea-bcaring ground cypress), hiba (hatchet-leaved arbor- 
vitae); (2) of the Broad-leaved kind, — ktitingi (saw-shaped oak), 
ko-nara and d-nara (i.e. ‘small’ and ‘large’ nara, or glandule- 
bearing oak), han-no-ki (black alder), keyaki (pointed zelkova), kum 
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(camphor-tree), J^asM (pointed oak), ^urt (chestnut), ^irt (paulownia), 
(box- tree). 

(A) In Japan Proper the area under forest amounts to 47,264,000 
acres, being about one half of the entire area of the country. If to 
this be added the 5,447,000 acres of wild lands {gen-ya)y which will 
hereafter be afforested, the total area of forests and wild lands will 
form 65% of the entire area. 

Of the total forest lands, g% belong to the Imperial Household, 
38^ to the state, 17^ to public communities, 35% to private owners, 

to temples. Classified according to the objects for which the 
forests are maintained, 5.4% belong to the class called thoi Uoan- 
rifiy or ‘ safeguarding forests,* i.c. forests maintained not mainly for 
profit, but for the protection of the neighbourhood against floods, 
hurricanes, etc.\ while 94.6^^ are utilization forests, that is maintained 
for timber and other forestry products. 

The Japanese authorities have always taken an interest in the protection 
and preservation of forests and woodlands. As early as the loih century, we 
read of the Emperor Ojin first establishing a yama-mori-be ^ an ofticc for the 
protection of forests. In 1880, edicts were issued for the afforestation of wild 
lands, and in 1886 a modern system of forest administration was introduced, 
which was further completed by the promulgation in 1897 of the present 
Forestry Law. 

(B) A fforestation. In 1912, 362,000 acres of wild lands were 
planted with seedlings, numbering altogether 544,133,000, while the 
seeds sown amounted to 160 bushels; the expense incurred being 
¥ 4,300,000. The kinds of trees thus plantetl were hinoki (Chamse- 
cyparis obtusa, S. et Z.), sugi (Cryptomeria japonica. Don.) matsu 
(Pinus familyj, rakuyo-sho (Larix leptolcpis Gord.), kiisu (Cinnamom- 
um camphor. Nccs.), kuri {Castanea vulgaris, Var. japonica D.C.), 
keyaki (Zelkowa keyaki. sieh,), (Quercus serrata. pi.) Of these hino- 
ki, cryptomeria, and pines constituted the great majority, each form- 
ing 20 to 40^^^ of the whole. 

Nursery Beds. The Forestry Bureau of the Government maintains at 
different places throughout the country nursery beds, covering altogether an 
area of 2,160 acres, in which in 1912 were sown 2,905 bushels of seeds, from 
which were obtained 337,434 seedling trees. 

(C) Forestry Frodnets. 

Timber, firewood, and bamboos were produced in 1912 in the 
following quantities : — 

(a) Timber, 22,378,029 pieces {shaku-june) , valued at ¥ 44,431,279 ; (b) Fire- 
wood, 16,410,594 tana, valued at ¥30,462,368; (c) Bamboos, 5,920,509 taba, 
valued at ¥2,480,263. 

I piece {shaku-jime)—x^ cub. ft.; 1 tana~$ .shaku-jime; and 1 taba is one 
bundle ot bamboos. 

Timber comprised the following trees, — pine (369^), cryptomeria (30?i)> ‘^viomi, 
or strong white fir, (7^), hinoki, or chameecyparis obtusa, (5%), toga (656), kuriy 
or chestnut, (3?^), other kinds (13 9^). 

(b) Firewood comprised the following, — pine (21^), kuri, or chestnut, (2?^), 
kashi {sVo), cryptomeria (2^), and other kinds (65^). 

(c) Bamboos were of the following kinds, — ku-chiku (75 5^), tan-chiku 
\ 7 yi), kbnan-chiku (sr^), and other varieties (139^). 
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Subsidiary Products of the Forests were as follows ; 


yen 

Spars and other smaller 

timber 47,990,000 

Charcoal 21,792,000 

Planks 22,039,000 

Seedlings 4,744,000 

Wood for clogs 2,940,000 

Railway sleepers 1,773,000 

Material for making boxes 1,609,000 
Mushrooms 1,563,000 

Sen-no-ki 

Cryptomeria bark 

Stones excavated from 
forest lands 

Other miscellaneous pro- 
ducts 

yen 
1,321, OCKi 

1.098.000 

5.810.000 

9.810.000 

ToUl 

122,187,000 

Mining Industry. 



Japan is rich in minerals, more especially in coal and copper. 
Since the opening of rich coal-fields in Kyushu and Hokkai-do, the 
mining industry of the country in general has received a great im- 
petus. Gold, silver, copper, and iron mines are found mostly in the 
middle and N.E. portions of the Main Island; in Shikoku is the 
well-known copper-mine of Besshi. In Niigata Prefecture there are 
a large number of oil wells. 

Alluviiil Working Zots, for gold dust, iron-sands, and tin, 
number 575, of which 182 lots are actually being worked. 



Mining Products for 1012* 


Mineral 



Output 

Value {yen') 

Gold 




... 13,800 lb. 

6.799.000 

5.896.000 

Silver 



... 400,848 „ 

Sir;:: ::: 



... 61,927 tons. 

3i704 „ 

40,252,000 

531,000 

Zinc 



35,344 „ 

65,508 „ 

1,068,000 

Iron 



3,070,000 

Coal 



,..19,639,755 French tons. 

61,413,000 

Petroleum 



•••58,331,600 gallons. 

8,377,000 

Sulphur 



... 54,121 tons. 

1,373,000 

Other minerals 


... 

— 

1,461,000 

Total 




130,241,000 


This includes tin, antimony, mercury, iron pyrites, chrome iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, tungsten ore, molybdenite, phosphate ore, graphite, asphalt, etc. 

Of the mineral products of this country, copper and coal find a 
large market abroad : 60 ^ of the output of the former and 3,500,- 
000 tons of the latter being annually exported. Antimony, manga- 
nese, and sulphur being also sent abroad, the total mineral export of 
the country is estimated at over ¥47,000,000. 

Fishery and Allied Industries. 

As may be imagined from the great length of Japan’s coast- 
line, fishing is a flourishing industry. The fishery population is or- 
ganized into local associations, for which separate fishing boundaries 
are assigned. Professional fishermen are required to have a license. 
For deep-sea fishery the Government gives a subsidy, — ^vessels 
engaged in fishing for whales, sharks, tunny, and bonito going far 
out into the Pacific, as well as to seas off the Russian Maritime Prov- 
ince and Kwantung Peninsula. 
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According to returns for 1912, there are altogether 419,200 
fishing boats, of which 418,400 are of Japanese style and 800 of 
foreign style. The majority of the Japanese style boats (about 60 
^)are 18 ft. or under in length and the rest (40 %) about 30 ft. 
Of the foreign style boats, 80 % are sailing vessels (about half of 
them with motor engines) and the rest steamers. The fishing popu- 
lation numbers 529,700 families, while the men actually engaged in 
fishing are about 1,741,000 (nearly half of them merely as a sub- 
sidiary occupation). The vessels engaged in dcep-sca fishery com- 
prise 490 foreign style vessels, (370 sailing vessels and 120 steamers) 
and 6,000 Japanese style vessels, there being 47>ii2 men in all con- 
nected with them. 

The chief fish caught include herring, sardines, anchovy, bonito, mackerel, 
horse-mackerel tunny, yellow tail, cod, lat (pngrus), ^aret (flat fish), sawara 
(cybium), samma (skipper), salmon, grey mullet, nyi* (plecoglosstis), unagi 
(eel), etc.', tlie total catch in 1912 valued at ¥69,731,000. Shell-fish (including 
sea-ear, oysters, clams, etc.) have an output with a value of ¥3,323,000. Other 
Marine Products, including cuttle-fish, squid, tako (octopus), prawns, shrimps, 
lobsters, whales, corals, and dififerent varieties of sea-weeds, have an annual 
value of ¥ 15,677,000, — the total value of marine products being ¥ 88,731,000 
per annum. Dried, sailed, and other manufactured products, comprising dried 
bonito, tunny, cuttle-fish, cod, and sardines, as well as laver, various fish man- 
ures, fish oil, etc., have a total value of ¥49,253,000. 

Salt Manufactuve. Practically all the salt produced in Japan 
is made from sea water, rock salt and salt obtained from saline wells 
constituting but an infinitesimal part of the whole product. The 
well-known * ten salt-producing provinces^ all face the Inland Sea, 
eight provinces being on the Main Island and the other two on the 
Island of Shikoku. Salt is a Government monopoly. The Mono- 
poly Bureau buys all tlic salt manufactured in the country and sells 
it to wholesale dealers at a fixed price. The following figures are 
for 1912 : Salt manufacturers, 11,441; operatives, 57,551 ; salt-fields 
actually worked, 14,884 acres; boiling-kettles, 7,338; output, 
6,151,460 tons. 

III. Trade. 

Although at one time Japan became notorious as a ‘Hermit 
Nation,* as a matter of fact her people have always showm them- 
selves quite enterprising as mariners and traders. As early as the 
7M century her trading ships were seen traversing the high seas 
bound for South China ports, or returning homeward laden with 
silk and other works of art and luxury. The country was fir.st 
opened to trade with Europe in the middle of the 16M century, but 
in 1638 it was closed against foreign commerce, except at Nagasaki 
where 1 hitch and Chinese were allowed to come under rigorous 
limitations. The country has been open to trade with the outside 
world since 1854. 

(A) Foreign Trade, According to the returns for 1912, Japan*s 
annual foreign trade amounts to ¥1,192,358,000 (export, ¥548,365,- 
000, and import, ¥643,993,000). Compared with the foreign trade 
in 1868 (the year of the Restoration), when it amounted to only 
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¥ 26,246,000, we 
years. 

British Empire 

British India 

Great Britain 

Hongkong 

Australia 

Straits Settlements ... 
Canada 

Total 

China Proper 

Kwantung Province 
Total 

Italy 

U.S. of America ... 
Philippine Is 


see there has been a forty-fold increase in 44 


Commerce by countries t— 


yen 

*58,390,000 

*45,937,000 

29.594.000 

21.421.000 

13.612.000 
5,473,00 0 

374.429.000 

( 31-4 Vo) 

169.631.000 
53. ^5*’. 000 

222,88 3,000 
(18.7 o/o) 

19.215.000 
(1.6 V ) 

295.725.000 
to,8ii:,ooo 


Hawaii 


yen 

5,251,000 


Total 

311,788,000 
(26 •/«) 
74,564,000 
(6.3 Vo) 

Germany 

France 

49,293,000 

French Indo-China 

*0,993,000 

Total 

60,286,000 
(5 Vo) 

Belgium 

12,168,000 
(* Vo) 

Other European Countries 

S. American Republics, 

16,444,000 
(1.4 •/.) 

Africa, etc 

100,581,000 


Articles of foreign commerce : Exports ^ — raw silk and manu- 
factured silk goods, cotton yarn and cotton shirtings, copper, coal, tea, 
matches, straw and chip-braids, mattings, rice, earthenware, marine 
products; Imports ^ — raw cotton wool, woollen yarn and woollen cloth, 
bean-cakes and soja Ix’ans, sugar, rice, petroleum, bar iron, machinery, 
and chemicals. Classified according to raw materials, semi-manufac- 
tured, and manufactured articles, the ligurcs stand as follow.-,: — 


Food Food Raw Scmi- Manufactured 

(raw) (manufactured) materials manufat lured articles 
Export 425^ 6.2^ 8.4^ 2^6;^ 

Import 8^ 3.6^ 48-4^ 19.^^ 19.6^ 

It will be noted from the above figures that, while semi-manu- 
factured and manufactured articles comprise nearly So of tlie 
export, the larger part of the import is made up of 48.4 of raw 
materials and of nearly 20 of semi-manufactured ai tides. 


Treaty Ports. All foreign trade takes place at the 35 treaty 
ports, of which Yokohama, Kobe, CKaka, Nagasaki, Niigata, and 
Hakodate arc the most important, being the earliest thrown open to 
foreign commerce. The other 28 ports, of which Shiini/.u, Take- 
loyo, Nagoya, Yokkaichi, Itozaki, Moji, Wakamatsu, Karatsu, 
Miikc, Tsuruga, Otaru, anti Mt^roran are the more important, were 
opened in 1899. The trade of these newer ports consists mainly of 
certain articles (largely cxj>ort), z-E. coal from Wakamatsu, Miike, 
and Mororan, tea from Shimizu, tVc\ T'he greater bulk both of im- 
j)orts and exports passes through the older ports, particularly Yoko- 
liaina and Kobe. From Yokohama are exported raw silk, habutae^ 
and tea, while silk goods, cotton yarn and shirtings, matches, mat- 
tings, and str£^v-l)raids are sent abroad fr<un Kobe. 

(I>) Home Trade. In home trade Osaka and Tokyo are the 
two great centres, the former for S.W. Japan and the latter for N.K. 
Japan; tlicse supply the cities and towns in their respective spheres 
of influence with merchandise, in exchange for merchandise brought 
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in; except in the case of special articles in which any two places 
deal directly with each other. Articles for export are generally sent 
direct to Yokohama or Kobe from the places where they are pro- 
duced. Fairs. There are periodical fairs for cattle and woven goods. 

Kinds of Trade Transactions. As in other countries, the 
trade transactions of Japan consist of wholesale and retail dealings, 
besides a transaction called naka~tsugiy which is a kind of commis- 
sion agency, — buying and selling articles on a large scale for other 
people. Rice, shares and bonds, lumber, fish and vegetables, certain 
marine products, and manures are transacted largely on the naka- 
tsugi system. Wholesale and naka-tsugi dealings are completed by 
the payment of money cither after 15 days or i month according to 
stipulation. In retail shops articles must be paid for on the spot, 
where prices are generally fixed. Only in secondhand clothes shops, 
smaller curio shops, and fete-day street-stalls are fictitious prices 
asked. 

Bazaars and Department Stores are found in all the large 
cities, where all sorts of articles are exhibited for sale. 

(C) JBjcvhixnye Houses. In all large cities there are rice and 
stock exchanges, and in some there are raw silk exchanges or cotton 
yam exchanges; in these places time barg.iins are transacted. These 
exchanges number allogetlier 48 and are mostly owned by joint stock 
companies, with the paid-up capital of Y 28,220,000 and a reserve 
fund of ^^1,876,000; connected with these bourses are 1,219 rniddle- 
men, who have made deposits of security money amounting to 
Y5>88 o,ooo. Amounts of transactions for 1912: — 

Rice and other grains 114,882,750 koku 

Government bcaids (face value) la 551,055 

Shares (if companies x,iQ8,f)62.ocx> 

silk 4,414.450 

Cotton yarn 178,639,500 „ 

Tlie minimum quantity for time bargains in rice and other cereals is lo 
(50 bushels). 'I’he time limit is one, two, or three months, payment being made 
on the last clay of the month fixed. For prices of rice, see P. cxxxix. 

(D) Itidustrial Associations. Various kinds of associations 
among men conducting similar businesses had always existed in this 
country. But it was only in 1900 that the various industrial associa- 
tions came to be recognized as a corporate juridical person. The 
figures for 1912 are as follows; 

Credit Associations 2,526 Productive Associations ... 1x4 

Selling „ 224 Associations combining 2 or 

Purchasing „ 787 3 of the above kinds ... 4,963 

(E) Chambers of Commerce. In all large cities there are. 
Chambers of Commerce, the number at present being 60. The 
Chambers of Commerce of Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, etc. 
are regarded as particularly influential. I'hcsc Chambers have con- 
nected with them altogether 52,387 business men of the country as 
members. The members of each association elect representatives 
to sit in the chamber assembly. There are also special members of 
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the assembly^ who have been chosen for their expert knowledge or 
distinguished career in business. 

(F) Companies and JBirms, The following figures for 1912 
give the kinds and number of companies and their paid-up capitals : 

No. of Cos. Paid-up Capital in^'^if. 

Joint Stock Companies ... 5«837 x, 483^657,000 (84.4 •/<>) 

Limited Partnerships 5*439 ix4*525iOoo (6.5 •/o) 

Unlimited Partnerships >,6x3 159,428,000 (9.x %) 


Classified according to the kind of business, the figures are as 
follows : — 


Agriculture ... 
Manufacture 
Commerce ... 
Transportation 


Companies 

475 

4*403 

8,004 

1,000 


Capital in 
*6,335,000 ^1.5 %) 
677*794*000 (38.6 %) 

864.440.000 (49** 

188.041.000 (10.7 %) 


Of the 13,887 companies, there are 279 which have capitals of 
upwards of i million amounting altogether to 1,078 million j/en 
or 61.5 ^ of the total paid-up capital. 

It may further be mentioned that there are 46 Insurance Com- 
panies with a total paid-up capital of ¥17,603,750 and 3,059 Bank- 
ing Corporations with an aggregate paid-up capital of ¥570,426,736. 

Banking business is indeed making rapid strides. Compared 
with the figures for 1899, those for 1912 show that the banks’ total 
paid-up capitals have increased two-fold, and their reserve funds 
four-fold (f./r. to over Y 200,000,000). The special kinds of banks 
which are directly contndled by the Government arc the Nippon 
Ginko (Bank of japan), Yokohama Specie Bank, Japan Hypothec 
Bank, Industrial Bank of japan, Chosen Ginko, Hokkaido Ginko, 
Taiwan Ginko, and Prefectural Agricultural Banks (46 in number); 
the remainder comprise general banks and savings banks, some com- 
bining general banking business with that of savings. The gross 
receipts of all these banks for 1912 amounted to 98,807 million 
(disbursements about the same), which represents ¥ 12,831 for ¥ 100 
of capital, while the total net profit amounted to 20.43^ of the 
capital. 

Clearing-Houses. There are clearing-houses in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, Hiroshima, Moji, Shimonoseki, 
Kanazawa, where the bills exchanged in 1912 numbered 9,993,- 
294, valued at 9,713 million yen. Of these, the shares of Tokyo and 
Osaka amounted to from 30 to 40^^ and those of Yokohama and 
Kobe to about 10^ each. 
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Chapter XII. Bu-jutsu, or Militaiy Arts. 

(l) Ken-jutsu (also called Gekken\ or the Art of Handling a 
Sword, corresponds to the European fencing and is an art as old as 
Japanese history. We read in our oldest record of Toyoki-irihiko- 
no-Mikoto, a son of Emperor Sujin-Tenno [loth in succession from 
Jimmu-Tenno) practising the art of handling the sword and spear, 
and later of Prince Otsu, a son of Temmu-Tenno, being an excellent 
fencer. But it was with the rise of the military class in the i2t/i 
century that this art commenced to make a rapid development. 
Simultaneously the art of sword-making made characteristic progress. 
Every samurai looked upon his sword as an embodiment of his spirit. 

During the Kamakura Period, Buddhism, in the form of Zen 
discipline, acquired a strong hold over the minds of the warrior 
class and exorcised a powerful influence in the development of the art 
of fencing. Believers in the Zen discipline aim at reaching a know- 
ledge of the truth of Buddhism by mystic contemplation and mental 
exercises and attach little value to the studying of scriptures or 
repeating of formulas. These truths would free the mind from the 
thraldom of human entanglement, of life and death, leaving one 
unbiased and in perfect freedom to act in emergencies in the quick- 
est and most skilful manner. Among the many fencing-masters of 
great .skill, particular mention may be made of Tsiikawara Bukuden, 
Yagyu Miineyoshi, Miyamoto Musashi, Yoshioka Ichimisai. With 
the introduction of modern military methods, fencing for a time was 
almost forgotten ; but of late it has been revived as an interesting 
kind of gymnastic exercise and as an aid to mental discipline, parti- 
cularly among military officers and students in schools. 



A Fencing Match. 
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Practice in Ken-jutsu. In practising ken-jutsu, each con- 
testant wears a face-guard, made of iron bars, a plastron for the 
trunk, and gauntlets to protect the arms and hands. Instead of real 
swords, bamboo swords are used. In making a slash one aims at 
the face, side-brow, trunk, or arms, and in making a thrust, at the 
throat of one’s antagonist. When cither contestant is bit in any 
one of these places, he is regarded as beaten. The match consists 
of three contests, the one who wins twice being considered the 
victor. It is, however, not the mere skill in hitting the antagonist 
that is most prized, but the coolness, presence of mind, and an 
attitude of body presenting no opening for attack, which are the 
marks of an accomplished fencer. 

In feudal days a skilful fencer often went on long tours, called 
?uHsha-shugyd^ seeking a match with famous masters of fencing in dif- 
ferent places, in order to test his own skill, and if beaten he would 
tliere and then become the. disciple of that master. Fencing matches 
were often held in the presence of a daimyo and his officials, — a 
kind of tournament, in fact. Such contests take place nowa-days at 
the annual meeting of the Biiloku-kwai, or the ‘Association for Pre- 
serving Martial Arts,’ and at a meeting of fencing champions of 
different schools. 'Fhosc who desire to become accomplished often 
go through a special course of practice during a hot season or in the 
coldest period of the year, in order to accustom tlieir body to special 
hardships. 

(2) Ju^jHtau (or judd), also known as yaivm'a, is a kind of 
wrestling, a method of unarmed combat peculiar to Japan,— of late 
having become well known throughout the world. While ken-jutsu 
is not of much practical value now, when men generally go about 
unarmed, ju-jutsu will be found a useful mode of self-defence for 
women as well as men. Tliis art was originally introduced in the 
middle of the \^tk Century by a naturalized Chinese, named Chin 
Gempin, under whose instruction there arose three masters of ju-jutsu, 
viz. Fukuno, Miura, and Isogai. These were succeeded by others, 
till under a succession of able masters there arose nunifTous schools, 
finally reaching as many as 15, showing the great advance made in 
the art under Japanese masters. It linally came to be considered the 
parent- of all other military arts. I Jut for a time after the Restora- 
tion of 1868, ju-jutsu became neglected and almost forgotten. It 
was chiefly through the efforts of Mr. Kano Jigoio, rrincipal of the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School, that this most important Japanese 
military art was revived. Mr. Kano has selected all the character- 
istic methods of the different schools and founded the modern 
school of ju-jutsu. 

The secret of ja-jutsu consists in utilizing the strength of an 
antagonist to one’s own advantage, so that a weak man may be a 
victor in a contest with a strong man; that is to say, the antago- 
nist’s strength may be so turned in its course as to be harmless to 
oneself, or so influenced a.s to prove harmful to the antagonist him- 
self. The aim of ju-jutsu is self-defence, but in order to defend one- 
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self it is necessary to overpower one’s antagonist. To overpower an 
antagonist there are three methods, mz, to hurl him down {nage- 
waza\ to hold him down on the ground so that he cannot move 
[katame-waza), and to strike or push with the list or to kick with 
the foot at a vulnerable spot so as to bring the antagonist down 
{ate-waza). 



A Wresti-ing Match. 

In order to attain skill in ju-jutsu, mental discipline forms an 
essential qualification. One must be self-composed, self-reliant, and 
above all alert, so as to utilize either the strength or the mistakes of 
one’s antagonist. 

Method of Resuscitation. There are various methods em- 
ployed in order to restore to life a man who, when overpowered, has 
ceased to breathe. One of these methods consists in embracing the 
inert man from the front, so that one’s two hands may clasp at his 
back, at the same time pressing on the lower abdomen with one’s 
knees, while filling his lungs with one’s breath direct through his 
mouth or nostrils. It is a kind of artificial respiration. By ex- 
perience it has been learned also that the best way to stop bleeding 
is to bind the spot tightly with cloth and press hard on the artery 
whence the blood has been llov/ing out. 

(3) Sd-jutsUf or the ait of handling a spear, has made a great 
advance since the middle of the Ashikaga Period. There arose 
various schools of so-jutsu, of which the Ilozoin School became one 
of the most famous. 

The founder of the school was the abbot of Hdzoin^ Nara, by 
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name In-ei (died 1607), who had studied fencing with Kamizumi 
Nobutsuna and the method of wielding a spear with Daizen-no-tayu 
Mori-tada, — In-ei afterwards discovering and developing a method 
of his own. 

In practising the art of liandling spears, the combatants wear 
protective armour, as is the case in fencing, and for a spear they use 
a long, smooth pole of oak, about lo ft. in length, tapering at one 
end, which is covered with a leather knob. The parts of the body 
specially aimed at are the throat and abdomen, and when one deals 
an antagonist a good blow, one instantly pulls back the spear, crying 
either ‘Omen’ (your face), or ‘Odd’ (your bodyj, as the case may be. 

(4) Kyu-Jiitsii, or archery, has been developed into an art.. 
Under the Ashikaga Shoguns, archery ceased to be much practised, 
but in the latter part of the 15//^ century there took place a great 
revival of the art. This revival was due to Heki Masatsugu of 
Yamato, who was so skilful in shooting that it was said he never 
missed a mark. From that time all through the Tokugawa Period 
archery was universally practised, notwithstanding the introduction 
of firearms. Those who wanted to acquire fame practised shooting 
from one end of the Satjju-sangen-ild, Kyoto, at a target placed at 
the other end. This temple is 396 ft. long, and the fame of a 
master-archer was proportionate to his success at this long-distance 
target practice. Later another Sanju-sangen-do temple was put up 
in Fukngawa^ Yedo, to which archers resorted for a similar practice. 
It must be said, however, that in the later years of the Tokugawa 
Period bows and arrows lost much of their value as implements of 
actual warfare, owing to the widespread use of firearms. The prac- 
tice was kept up largely as a graceful military art. 

(5) Jia-Jntsu, or horsemanship, was also a military art. Some 
of the schools on the method of horsemanship in later days traced 
their origin to the Otsubo method, which prevailed in the times of 
Shdgims Yoshimitsu and Yoshiinochi of the Ashikaga Dynasty. 
Sasaki-ryii, Ueda-ryii, and Araki-ryu were well-known names of 
schools in the later Tokugawa Period. 

(6) Ild-Jutsu, or gunnery. Firearms were first introduced in 
1543 by some Portuguese, who settled for a time in the islands of 
Tane-ga-shima, off the coast of Kagoshima, and taught the use of 
the arquebus. In 1551, the Portuguese traders who visited Daimyo 
Otomo at Oita made him a present of a cannon. The Japanese, 
who immediately saw the value of these firearms, began to make 
them, — their use spreading quite widely throughout the country. 
But very little improvement was noticeable in their construction, till 
the 7 . 71(1 quarter of the 19M century, when Takashima Shuhan of 
Nagasaki imported guns and ordnance at his own private expense 
from Holland and .studied the method of using them, A famous 
disciple of Takashima, Egawa Tardzaemon, Governor of Izu, labour- 
ing under the greatest difficulty, fashioned modern ordnance by 
order of the Shogunate Government in 1853, the year of the coming 
of Commodore Perry. (See under Nirayama, Izu, P. 167, Vol. IIIJ. 
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Chapter XIIl. Wrestling. 

Sumd, or wrestling, may be considered as a characteristic sport 
of Japan, being very popular among all classes of the people, ft is 
also a very ancient pastime, for annalists say that the first bout on 
record took place as early as 23 15 .C., when the Emperor of the 
time witnessed the congest between Nomi-no-Siikune of Iziimo and 
'raoma-no-Kehaya of Yamalo. The former kicked his antagonist 
to death and received as a pri/c tlie latter’s estate. Hence it is that 
Siikune is honoured to this day by wrestlers as the founder of the 
sport. 

Wrestling appears to have been one of the regular functions at 
the Imperial Court, and in July every year strong men skilled in the 
art were summoned to Kyoto from all j)arts of the country and made 
to contest for a prize. The two families of Shiga and Yoshida, 
the latter represented even to this day by a descendant, performed 
the office of umpires. 

The manly sport received even greater encouragement and pro- 
tection from the warrior classes, so that during the ascendency of 
the military caste, it was in high favour among the gentry, especial- 
ly during the period of the Tokugawa Shoguns. ( )nce lyeyasu 
honoured an exhibition of the spoil with hi.s presence, and this 
example w'as followed by his successors, so that wTestling bouts in 
the presence of tlio Shogun came to constitute an important social 
function among the privileged class at Yedo. 

The practice of opening charity wrestling-rings for the purpose 
of collecting funds for erecting temples prevailed extensively be- 
tween the 14M and 16/// centuries, and this, called K^vanjin-ziimd^ 
in time degenerated into a regular protit -inakijig undertaking. 

The hrst professional match licensed by the government was 
that given in Vedo in 1030, and this was followetl by a similar 
enterprise at Kyoto in 1645 and at Osaka in 1692. rrofessional 
Kwanjin-/umo matches were arrangetl in quick succession at several 
places, mostly in tlic premises of Shinto or lUiddhist temples. In 
1781 the open court in the Eko-in temple in Yedo was fixed as a 
regular arena for a certain season, wliile in other seasons the matches 
were licld at one temple ground or another. At the beginning of 
the 19/// century the Ekd-in was honoured as the regular site of 
rings for the two grand contests in spring and winter. 

Wrestlers wore pets of daimyos in those days, and the latter 
vied with one another in keeping champion wrestlers who would do 
credit to the tialmiates. After the temjiorary decline wliich, during 
the early year.'^ of the Mciji Era, wrestlers suffered together with 
many other professionals, who had hitherto depended upon the 
patronage of feudal princes for llicir maintenance, the sport gradual- 
ly began to revive about 18S3, and the matches given two years later 
in the presence of the Emperor at the Sliiba Detached Palace in 
Tokyo must have proved a powerful stimulus to the encouragement 
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of the pastime. To the ring in Ky 5 to, however, the social revolu- 
tion of Meiji was a death-blow, and it has never been revived in that 
city. At present there are only two great groups of professional 
wrestlers in Japan, that is the Tokyo wrestlers and the Osaka wrest- 
lers. The latter, however, have seldom risen to the high level at- 
tained by the former. 

Orgnnlr^iationf TAM, ilhig, etc. Wrestlers are broadly graded 
ns to their position into two groups, i.c. the Maku-fjO’-tichi, or 
< Within the Curtain ’ and the Maku-shita^ or ‘ Outside the Cur- 
tain.’ Wrestlers of the Maku-no-uchi class rank higher than tliose 
of the other group and consist of the three champion wrestlers 
called San-yakit^ or the ‘three Services,’ i.c. Ozeki, Sekkoaki, Komii' 
subi^ mentioned in order of precedence. The Ozeki champion of 
distinguished talent is promoted to Yokozuna^ the ‘champion of 
champions,’ — tin; highest position attainable by performers in the 
arena. The Yokozuna alone is entitled to wear round his waist the 
coveted straw festoon. Tlie privilege of granting the title is reserved 
to the family of Yoshida. Al present there are three Yokozuna, 
namely, Ilitachiyama^ and I'achiyama. 

Some twenty wrestlers of Macy^ashira grade come after the 
San-yaku, and finally there is the collective body of junior wrestlers 
known as Maku-shita. In that way, according to the time-honoured 
tradition, the lists of the opposing sides or ‘camps’ arc composed 
preparatory to a contest. Sometimes there are extra C^zeki or 
Konuisubi, as the case may be. Wrestlers arc promoted or degraded 
according to the scores in each successive grand match, so that an 
inlcrchangc of position l.)ctween the San-yaku cliampions and Maku- 
no-uchi wrestlers is quite common. 

According to the old custom the exhibition runs for ten days, 
both in the January and May matches, but before the construction 
of the Kokugl-kwan, a permanent hall completed in 1909 at Eko-in, 
inclement weather usctL to prolong the period to undue length, for 
the contests were tlien conducted in the open. The Kokugi-kwan 
is an iion-ribbed, wooden amphitheatre, covering i acre and capable 
of seating i J,,ooo sjK-ctators. 

The issue between any two opponents is decided by one en- 
counter, but, as they seldom fall to at once, a match often occupies 
15 or 20 minutes, d’he dodges and tricks used in the ring number 
some two hundred, ba'-cd on the four fundamental tricks, i.e. throws, 
lifts, twists, and throws over the back, each U\clve in number. The 
result is determined by prc>fessional inn})ires, and, when a dispute 
occurs about the umpire’s decision, the matter is referred to the four 
‘seniors’ who sit by the four pillars rising from the ring. These 
seniors are retired wrestlers. 

The ring is sanded and rai.scd somewhat above the level of the 
])it; it consists of two circles, each formed by sixteen rice-bales 
arranged in a circle. The inner circle constitutes the real stage of 
contest. In each circle two bales on opposite sides arc removed, to 
mark the position of entry to the arena, though this removal is now 
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dispensed with as regards the outer circle, which, m fact is now no 
longer circular, but square. 

It is explained by experts that the inner circle is intended to 
represent the heavens, the twelve bales remaining around it standing 
for the twelve zodiacal signs, while the twelve bales in the outer 
square designate the tw^clve months. Four poles arc planted, one 
on each side of the aiena, and upon them is stretched a curtain 
having a symbolical meaning. A pail of water containing a ladle is 
placed at the E. and one at the W. side of the square. The water is 
intended for the use of the contestants, who, on entering the arena, 
first wash their hands and then rinse their mouths with it. When- 
ever either or both of a pair make a false start, they invariably 
retreat to their water pails and repeat the tedious formality of 
rinsing. When the contests are prolonged and the wrestlers are 
‘ watered,’ i.e. water is given by the umpire or his associates to 
freshen them up, the E. wrestler gets the water fiom the W. pail, 
and vice versa. 
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Practising Ju-jutsu. 

During an interval in the matches, a spectacular show called 
dohyo-iri, or the * King-entry,’ is given by wrestlers of both the E. 
and W. camps. A champion of Yokozuua rank undertakes it alone. 
Whether performed alone or in company, the dohyo-iri consists of a 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet, each three times, the action 
being invested with a certain symbolical meaning. Beautiful aprons 
made of costly fabrics arc worn by the wrestlers on the occasion of 
dohyo-iri. On the last day of the lo days’ match, the three cham- 
pion wrestlers of the victorious side (that which has scored the 
larger number of points) arc awarded prizes by the umpire, the 
prizes consisting of a bow for the Ozeki, a bow-string for the Seki- 
waki, and a fan for the Komusubi in accordance with certain his- 
torical precedents. 
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The Wrestlers^ Association^ Tokyo wrestlers are under the 
control of the Wrestlers* Association, composed of 88 retired veter- 
ans of the ring and some champion wrestlers and umpires, and these 
alone arc entitled to maintain training-halls for young aspirants. 
The Association undertakes the two grand cxhi])itions in January 
and May on its own account. The itinerant tours in the country, 
undertaken by several parties of wrestlers, are, however, independent 
of the Association. They are a good source of income to the wrest- 
lers, whose regular salaries from the Association are a mere pittance, 
less than Y 30 a year for first-rate wrestlers. It is on account of the 
share which the higher-grade wrestlers are allowed in the profits of 
the Association, and especially of the gifts they receive from their 
patrons, that they are able to maintain themselves and their 
disciples. 

The champion wresUera of Tokyo to-day are mentioned be- 
low : — 


East Camp. 

Hitachiyama ( Yokozutta) 
Nishinoumi {Ozeki) 
Asashiwo [^Sekiwakt) 
Kohitachi {Kamusuki) 


West Camp. 
Tachiyama (Yokozufta) 
Umegatani {Vokozuna) 
Otori (Ozeki)^ 

Isegahama (Ozeki) 
Orochigata {Sekiwakt) 
Tamateyama {Komusukt) 


Chapter XIV. Hunting and Fishing. 

I. Qame Hunting. 

(A) Japan is not without several kinds of wild animals which 
make interesting hunting, viz. wild boar [s/iis/n), deer {s/iika), hare 
(magi), etc. Tn Jaj3an Proper, bears (kumai are almost extinct, and 
grizzly bears in Hokkai-do are also decreasing in number. 

Wild boars arc still plentiful in Satsuma, ITyuga, and Osumi 
Provinces in Kyushu, in the deep forests of Tamba and Tango Pro- 
vinces (not far from Kyoto), in Awa Province (Shikoku), and in parts 
of Ise and Izu Provinces. Deer are most plentiful in Ise and Noto 
Provinces. Hares flourish all over Japan. In the nciglil^ourhood 
of Tokyo they may be found all along the Tania-gawa and in the 
regions about Otsiiki and Enkyo on the Central Line. The fur of 
the hares of Echigo, where snow falls deep, changes in winter into a 
snowy white colour. The most common mode of catching hares in 
this country consists in stretching near the ground a series of long 
narrow nets and driving hares into them from all directions by a 
crescent-line of beaters, who slowly close in upon and approach 
those nets. At most places the nets and beaters may be hired (each 
beater charging Y 0.80 to Y 1.50 per day). It should be remembered 
that in hunting wild boars and deer in this country, except at special 
preserves, foreign liunting dogs unless specially trained cannot be 
used, as the mountains where the above game arc to be found are too 
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often exceedingly rugged and thickly overgrown with thorns and 
brambles, so that foreign dogs which are inexperienced in hunting 
in such places easily get hurt and become disabled. 

(B) There are also several kinds of wild-fowl. The Japanese 
pheasant is a kind of green pheasant and, as a rule, small. These 
are met with in great abundance all over the country. In the ncigli- 
bourhood of Tokyo, pheasant-shooting may be had at and at 

Otsuki and Enkyo on the Central Line. In all the provinces border- 
ing on tlie Japan Sea, pheasants are especially plentiful, as in those 
j)laccs fewer men go shooting than in the vicinity of Tokyo. Those 
of Noto I’eninsula are large, weighing as much as 3 lb., while those 
near Tokyo weigh only 2 lb. 

Snipe are most numerous at Iml)a-numa, near Tokyo, and 

at Miyagi-no plains, near Sendai. Woodcock {^yaniashigi) may be 
hunted in Mikawa Province, in Saitama, Cliiba, and Gumma Pre- 
fectures, in Ib.iraki and Kaiiagawa Prefectures. These have their 
special hiding places; skilled guides are therefore indispensable for 
hunting woodcock. 

Moor-hens {bein') liave of late greatly decreased in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tokyo; they arc now only to be met with in the Im- 
perial preserves along the Yedo-gawa. At the marshes of Kataya- 
ma/su, near Iburi-bashi, in Kaga Province, they are found in large 
numbers. There it is said that two or three dozen may be bagged 
in one da3^ 

Wild-ducks (katno) are found all over Japan, but shooting them, 
except in preserves, Is not very interesting. There is a method of 
trapping them, however, which the Japanese find quite enjoyable. 
This consists iii creating a large preserv^e-pond of from one to several 
acres (surrounding it with a thick growth of trees and l^amboos), and 
digging several long narrow ditches leading from the pond. Wild 
ducks are then enticed into one of these ditches by decoy birds 
(tamed ducks carefully trained for the puqxise) and a plentiful 
su]q)ly of grain; they arc then caught by a kind of scoop net, having 
a long handle, as they try to lly out of the ditch. The Imperial 
Household owns several of these preserves in neighbourhood of 
Tokyo — at Niihama, Koshigaya, and Shinjuku. There are others 
owned by private persons, e.g. one owned l)y Hamano Ichiro at 
Shinjuku. Usually there arc more than i,oqo ducks in a preserve, 
and it is no uncommon thing for from 8o to 130 birds to be caught 
in one day. Occasionally foreign representatives and their families, 
as well as their staff, aie invited by the Imperial Household to a 
wild-duck hunt at the Imperial preserves. 

It is well known that Chosen is very rich in game, though not 
so much so as several years ago. The tigers and leopards of Cho.sen 
are particularly noted for the beauty of their skins. Among birds, 
wild turkeys used to offer a great attraction; but of late these, as well 
as Tanchd-tto-Tsuru (Japanese cranes), have been placed on the list 
of protected birds. However, deer, noro (a kind of antelope), and 
pheasants (Chinese species) are everywhere plentiful. More parti- 
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cularly in the neighbourhood of Suigen on the Fusan-Keijo Line, in 
Choko and vicinity in south Zenra Province, in Shin-maku and 
vicinity on the Keijo-Gishu Line, and all along the Keijo-Genzan 
Line, pheasants are most abundant. It is not at all impossible at 
any of those .places to bag several score in one day. Hares, snipe, 
wild^ducks, and geese are also plentiful. 

The Japanese Game-Law. 

(i) The Japanese Game-Law recognucs two classes of hunting, — Class A., 
using means other than shooting with guns, and Class B. using guns. While 
minors may engage in hunting that conies under Class A., only those who arc 
of age may engage in hunting under Class B. 

(a) License- In either case, those intending to engage in hunting must ob- 
tain a (Government license; fee, — Y 30, Y 15, or -Y 4, per one himtiiig season, 
(graduated according to the amount of tax paid by the applicants). 

(3) Huntliifl Season^ — from x^th (October to x^ih April next following. 
The close seasons are slightly different in liokkai-do, Chosen, and Taiwan. 

(4) Protected Birds : crane {/su/u), swallow {isiihanie), marsh tit {kL\i:ara), 

tan-tailed warbler Mamhurian great lit (^kijiikara'^, nuthatch 

kard)y Ja{»ancso long-tailed tit {e>uii:a), eastern gold-crest {kikHitadiiki)^ pliyl- 
losropns (mus/nkuT, kidaki), Japanese blue tly-catclicr {ruri~chb)^ Japanese 
paradise fly-catcher {sanko-dori), wagtail {sekhei), wren {fnfsosazai)^ cuckoo 
\hototogisu^ kixkk 7 >\, goat-sucker {yotaku), owl {mt/nizuku^ /ukurd), black kite 

Japanese kestrel {kusoioid)^ tdc., are jirotccted throughout the year; on 
the other hand, the birds protected only between xsf March and 31 (October 
are pheasant (ktji) and copper pheasant (yamudori), while those protected 
between x6t/i April and 14/^ October are brown-eared bulbul {hiyodori), grey 
.starling {tutikudori), lark {hibari)^ shrike {mozu)^ ptarmigan {raichb)^ quail 
{uzura), avifauna {.Vezo-yamadori), kuiglishcr (ka^vasemi), dove and pigeon 
{btito). 

II. Fishing. 

Fishing witli rod and line is universally popular witli the Japa- 
nese. In Tokyo, amateur fishermen go out angling between January 
and March for fiina (gibel) in rivers and fjienada in the )jay; wlicn 
the warm spring weather sets in, they fi.^h for koi (carp) in rivers and 
ao-khu in the sea; in June for shv‘a-kisii\ in August for seigo^ obokoy 
ina (small grey mullet); in September for kocki (Indian llat-hcad), 
haze (goby), seigo, kaizti', in fictober for (grey mullet); in No- 
vember for haze (goby), this ri.sh growing large as the year draws to 
its close; trout-fishing forms a great feature of the River Tama-gawa 
all through the summer months. 

JPishiiig Jioats: Jlhrd per day, with one or more boatmen, ¥ 2 - 
y 10. Funa^yadoy or bouses which provide these boats, are found at 
different places in Tokyo, eg. at Sacmoii-gashi, Shohei-bashi, Aya- 
me-gaslii, Minato-machi, Tsukiji Ilchdme, Kol)iki-chd Itchome, Uda- 
gawa-cho, Kanasugi. 

Shiwohi-gari, or “Fishing at Ebb-tide,” is also a favourite 
pastime, .shared in by women and children as well as men. It is in 
fact a family picnic. The great time for Shhvohigari comes late in 
March or early in April, somewhere about the 3^/ day of the ’yd 
month (Lunar calendar). On the long beach of the Tokyo Bay, or 
of Sakai and Sumiyoshi near Osaka, when the weather is fine there 
are to be seen thousands of people, with feet bare and garments 
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tucked up, hunting for shell-fish ; parties go out in boats, too, flying 
gay flags and plentifully provided with refreshments, — at this time 
there are hundreds of these boats to be seen on the Tokyo Bay. 
The Nagasaki Bay is also a favourite resort of anglers, for in its 
warm waters there abound fat (sea bream), ^tsu, nrume-iwashi (a 
large kind of sardine), kusabi^ kasaji, saba (mackerel), itoyori~dai, 
sasatsuka, etc. Fishing boat Hire, — Y 0.80-Y 1.50 per day. Yo- 
daki is an interesting method of fishing practised in the Odo Bay, 
near Shiinonoseki. The fisherman makes a large bonfire at the bow 
of his boat, and, as sardines, shrimps, cuttle-fish, octopus, half-beaks, 
ko7toshiro, esoy mdbariiy ajfo, ikanagOy etc., gather round, attracted by 
the blaze, he catches tlicm with a large scoop-net. A yodaki boat 
may be hired for Y 2.50 per night. The sea near Mntsure-jima, an 
island at the outer entrance of Shimonoseki Channel, is also a fine 
place for line-fishing. In fact, such fishing is to be had in all the 
bays and inlets round the coasts of the Japanese islands. 

Ayu-fishin^f, Ayu, a kind of trout, flourishes in all the clear 
streams of Japan. The River Nagara-gawa near Gifu, and the Ibo- 
gawa in ITariina are [Particularly noted on account of the excellence 
and abundance of ayu. I^'or the Ukai, or cormorant-fishing, on the 
Nagara-gawa .see Pp. 231-233, Vol. III. The well-known fishing 
station on the Iho-gawa is near Hashisaki which is connected by 
electric tramway with Talsuno Station on the San-y5 Line. At 
Hashisaki, three fishing boats, each with 2 boatmen, may be hired 
for Y 3, while from 3 to 10 fishermen may be hired for Y I each. 

It may be further stated that in some of the lakes, such as 
Chuzenji-ko (Nikko), I’owada-ko (iVkita), and certain lakes and rivers 
of Hokkai-do, many fine species of trout abound, besides hvana, 
yamainey etc. ChCi/cnji-ko and Towada-ko have been artificially 
stocked by means of spawning stations. The salmon of Echigo are 
regarded as especially delicious. 


Chapter XV. Music and Musical Instruments. 

Music. Japan’s ancient records make mention of music playing 
an important part in services to the gods and of martial songs 
inspiring troops on the march with new courage, 'i'hesc songs and 
music must have been indigenous, but very little is known about 
them. With the opening of iiitercour.se with Korea in the reign of 
Ojin-Tenno {^rd century A.D.), Korean musical instruments were 
introduced. Early in the *]th century, through the patronage of 
Shotoku-Taishi, Chinese music imparted by Korean teachers was 
incorporated into leligious fdtes. Later on, when Chinese civiliza- 
tion was introduced wholesale, Chinese music was also adopted and 
gradually became an integral part of Japanese life — the climax in 
this tendency being reached in the gif/i century. Chinese music then 
completely superseded the old Japanese music, which thenceforward 
maintained a precarious existence, only as a part of Court Shinto 
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services, such as Daishde. With this exception, at all Court functions 
Chinese music alone was played. An attempt was made in the %th 
century to introduce Hindu music, but it was without any lasting 
effect. 

Side by side, however, with the foreign music thus in vogue, 
there grew up a new native music, not a little influenced by Chinese 
airs, but none the less truly native. This was known as saibara^ and, 
though avowedly originating in the songs sung by farmers as they 
led their horses along the country roads, soon came to form a part 
of the entertainment at the Imperial Court. As time passed, this 
native song-mnsic even came to be considered out of touch with 
actual life, and in the lotk century there came into vogue the singing 
and reciting of poetry, and later on hnayo songs and dengaku and 
sarugakti dances. In the 13/// century, Buddhist jmests began recit- 
ing Heike-monogaiariy a narrative of the tragic fall of the Heike 
Clan, accompanied by biwa music. Under the Ashikagas (15//^ 
century), no dances and ntai (recitative chanting) came to prevail, as 
well as kyogen, probably a part of sarugaku. These new forms of 
entertainment were patronized by Taiko Hideyoshi, but more par- 
ticularly by the Tokiigawa Shoguns. With the ushering in of the 
long period of peace, jontri, later known also as gidayuj attained a 
rapid popularity as a form of recitative music. Early in the igth 
century, the later forms of Chinese music (of the Ming and of the 
Tsing Periods) were introduced, but these never became popular. 
Of recent years European music has been widely introduced, the 
government establishing the Tokyo Academy of Music, where 
students are trained both in the vocal and instrumental music of 
Europe. In all the elementary scliooLs of the Empire, school songs 
set to European tunes arc taught, often to the accompaniment of 
some kind of European musical instrument. European music is thus 
coming to prevail throughout the country, though at the same time 
native popular music, in the form of songs and recitations accompa- 
nied by the samisen, koto^ etc., still retains its supremacy in the 
popular estimation. The following lists give the different kinds of 
vocal and instrumental music more or less prevailing in Japan : — 


Vocal Music 


1. Cl«issical« — Ka5ura-uta (with 
dance), Kuine-uta (with dance), Azuma- 
asobi-uta (with dance), Ta-uta (with 
dance), Yamato-uta (with dance), Uta- 
gaki, Saibara (without dance), Roci, 
Fuzoku, KuzubitO'iio-uta. 


2, Popular, — I mayo, Heike-biwa 
(without dance), Utai (with dance), 
Jururi (sometimes with puppet dance), 
Naga-uta (with dance), Ha-uta (with 
dance), Koto-uta, Ji-uta, Zakka, etc. 


Instrumental Music 


I. Classical, — Music in the Nara 
Court, adapted from Korean Music 
(with dance), Xo-gaku, or Chinese 
Music (with dance), Korean Music 
(with dance), Pokhai Music, or old 
Chinese Music (with dance), Dora- 
gaku. 


2. Popular, — Music for the Shaku- 
hachit Koto, and Samisen ; San-gaku 
the same as the old saru-gaku ; Ming- 
gaku, and Tsing-gaku. 
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Popular Musical Instruments. 

(A) The JcotOf or Japanese harp, originally introduced from 
China, is a stringed instrument of various kinds. The kind most 
universally known, the Tsjikushi-kotOy is like a zither, being a long, 
stringed instrument, having a wooden frame and curved sounding- 
board made of paulownia wood, with thirteen strings of silk, mount- 
ed on ivory bridges. When played, the koto is laid flat on the 
floor-mats and the strings arc plucked by the thumb and the two 
adjoining lingers of the right hand, to each of which is fastened a 
small ivory plectrum. 'J'lie koto is usually 6.4 shakn (sliaku- -- 11.93 
inches) long, 8.25 stm (sun =1/10 shakti) wide at the head, and 7.88 
sun wide at the other end ; the frame and sounding-board are slight- 
ly curved. There are two other kinds, the Yakumo-koto^ a two- 
stringi'd instrument, and the Siuna-kotOy which is one-stringed. The 
origin of the Suma-koto is traced back to Ariwara Yukihira, who 
during his exile in Suma-no-ura comforted himself by playing on a 
one-stringed instrument, made by stretching a string on an old 
soioba^ or wooden prayer-tablet inscribed willi siitra text.s. Gekkin 
is a smaller and simjdcr kind of koto, originally introduced from 
China; but it has never bccoTuc very poj)ular. liierc is yet another 
kind (not at all common) known as the Kudimi-koto, an old form 
of Korean koto with thirteen strings; it is held erect and played 
with both hands. 'This more nearly resembles tlic Kuropeaii harp 
than any other kind. Koto music has gradually l)cen developed in 
the hands of many master-players, who have mostly been blind 
people, and there now prevail two schools, Yamada-ryu and Ikuta- 
ryu. 

(B) The samisen is the most popular of Japanese musical in- 
struments and in a skilful hand is capable of rendering a great 
variety of tunes. The instrument may be described as a Ihrt^e- 
stringed guitar. It consists of a short body and a long neck and 
fingerboard combined, over which three strings are stretched, d'he 
body is almost S(]uare in sbaj)c, being 5.7 snn each way and 3.1 snn 
thick. Its framework is made of the wood of quince or oak and 
covered like a drum on both sides by cat’s .skin. The combined 
neck and fingerboard is made of red sandalwood or oak and is 2.57 
shakn long, 'bhe bridge is made of buffalo-horn and tlie plectrum of 
ivory, buffalo-horn, or tortoise-shell. In jdaying the instrument, the 
plectrum, which is quite large, is held in the right hand. The three 
strings are graded in thickness. 

The samisen was originally introduced in the \(yth century from 
the islands of Lucliu. It has since been greatly improved, e.g. llic 
original snake-skin having been replaced liy cat’s skin, and the 
music for it greatly developed under a succe.ssion of .skilful players, 
who have been in a large number of cases blind people. In Yedo, 
sami.scn music was highly developed by Kineya Kisaliuro, who 
became the founder of the Yodo-Nagauta .School. Samisen music 
forms am indispensable accompaniment of Naganfa and Ilauta .sing- 
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ing and of Joruri recitations. In the latter case, the instruments 
used are slightly larger than the ordinary ones. 

(C) The hiwa is a kind of four-stringed lute. The body of the 
instrument is semi-oval in shape, while the upper end of the neck is 
turned over backward. The instrument is altogether 3.5 shaku long. 
The biwa was originally introduced from Cdiina, as may be inferred 
from the four old Chinese biwa stored at the Shos6-in, Nara. At 
first biwa music was greatly esteemed at the Court and among the 
nobility, Imt, with the rise of the military classes to political in- 
fiuence, it lost favour, probab^ as Ixdng conducive to effeminacy. 
'I'his form of music then found a home in Satsuma, Kyushu, where 
it gradually acquired a strong masculine feature and tlcveloped along 
new lines. From Satsuma ihc. new biwa music spread to Chikuzen 
and lligo, where it underwent a further characteristic development. 
The pieces recited are largely martial narratives, wdtli a strong tinge 
of Buddhist fatalism. Of late years, the l^iwa music of these S.W. 
provinces has become ([uile fashionable in Tok)^!). 

(l)j Other Musical Instruments, Besides the three most 
popular instruments mentioned above, tliere are the sho, hichiriki, 
kokyli (violin), fite (flute), sJiakit hafhi, iaiko (drum), and fsuzumi 
(long snare drum). Of these the first two are employed in classical 
music, while the others are used to accompany the koto and samisen 
in popular music. 


Chapter XYI. No Dance, Kyogen, and Utai Reoitation. 

The no dance is a dignified operatic performance consisting of 
music (Jiayashi) and dancing, accompanied by recitations {titai). The 
chief performers wear masks indicating the characters portrayed. 
I'hc no dance developed under the fostering care of the feudal 
dalmyos; it is aristocratic in origin and refined in taste, in strong 
contrast with ordinary theatricals, which in feudal days were con- 
sidered improper for a samurai to witness. The Shogun at Yedo 
and each large daimyo kept no actors, as well as singers or reciters 
of utai and musical players, paying them ample stipends. 

The hyogen is a short comic interlude between the no play and 
an afterpiece. Both no and kyogofi apparently originated in the 
ancient dengakn and sarugaktt, which further traced their origin to 
simple plays got up by the priest Gen-e-hosshi for the purpose of 
inculcating Buddhist truths. The fact that the modern kyogen is 
believed to resemble closely the dengaku and sarugaku of the Ashi- 
kaga Period apparently leads to the conclusion that kyogen is the 
survival, with few changes, of the original dengaku and sarugaku, 
while no is the outcome of many changes and great development in 
the same fundamental pieces. 

Under the Shogunate government tliere were many families of 
no and kyogen actors, as well as of reciters of utai and players on 
taiko (drum), dtsnziwii (large long snare drum), ko-tsnzuvii i^small 
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long snare drum), and flute, —these arts being made hereditary in 
different families. 

The utnif or recitative chanting, forms an integral part of the 
no dance and is as old as the original sarugaku. The pieces are 
archaic in style and melodious in tone, being composed as a rule of 
7 and 5 syllabled phrases alternately. They deal mostly with his- 
torical subjects and are strongly tinged with the Buddhistic view of 
life. To convey an idea of some of these pieces, we give below an 
outline of one of them, ^ Sotoha-komachi^i — 

A priest of the Koya-snn monastery, while on his way to Kyoto, meets in 
a country graveyard an old and detropit beggar-woman, who was sitting on a 
sotoba^ fa long wooden table! inscribed with sntra texts as prayers for the 
peace of a departed soul). The priest rebukes her for sitting on such a sacred 
object, representing Buddha-hood, whereupon the woman says that it is 
because the tablet represents Buddha-hood that she is sitting on it, as she 
wants" to keep herself close to Buddha-hood. The priest now believes that the 
woman has a real perception of Buddhist truths and falls down and worships 
her. The woman then sings comic songs and reveals lier identity, viz. that 
she is Oiio-no-komachi, formerly a noble lady, celebrated on account of her 
matchless beauty and her genius for poetry. 'I'he priest is forthwith filled 
with sympathy for the woman in her adversity, whereupon she dilates on her 
brilliant and happy life in the past and contrasts it with her present state. 
Suddenly .she becomes insane, and in her ravings she reveals that she is 
possessed by the avenging spirit of Fiikakusa-no-shosho, who paid homage to 
her for 99 successive nights, but died before the hundredth night, on which 
he was to have won over the lady to be his bride. I'he insane fit now passes 
off, and Komachi talks of her determinatum to seek salvation in the other 
world by following the teachings of Buddhism. 

Utai are often recited without the no dance, accompanied simp- 
ly by tsuzumi music, or even without any accompaniment. But no 
dances arc never performed without utai recitation, as the perform- 
ance, which is itself mute throughout, would be quite unintelligible 
without utai. In kyogen, however, the characters themselves talk ; 
the action is never interpreted by recitation. There arc to-day 
several families of no actors and utai reciters who keep up the tradi- 
tions and art-secrets of feudal days. 


Chapter XVII. Shibai and Gidayu. 

I. The Shibai, or Kabuki, as theatres for the common people are 
called, may be traced in their origin to the farcical interludes on the 
no stage and to the ayatsuriy or marionette dances, with their accom- 
panying songs of joruri or gidayu. The ayatsuri appeared in Kyoto 
about the Kcicho Era (1596-1614) and at once acquired a great noto- 
riety. For more than a century, till about 1771, it continued to 
enjoy favour, but with the growing popularity of the more realistic 
and impressive kabuki, the ayatsuri was cast into the shade. How- 
ever, even to-day it retains its fame in Osaka and neighbourhood, 
while the musical accompaniment of joruri is in greater vogue, more 
especially as an independent entertainment, than in its original role 
of commentary song. 
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Origin and History, It is curious to note that the popular 
drama was originated by a woman, Okiini by name, originally a dan- 
cing-girl at a Shinto shrine in Tzumo. Her character-dances, singing 
and dancing, exliibited in a booth set up in a dried-up river-bed of 
the Kamo, at once sprang into fame on account of their novelty. It 
was owing to this incident that the generality of actors were despised 
during the feudal age as kawara-mono^ ‘river-bed folks,’ or kawara- 
kojikiy ‘ river-bed beggars.’ 

Imitators soon appeared, mostly recruited from the courtesan 
class of Kyoto, and these undertook itinerant performances along the 
T 5 kai-d 5 and won great applause in Yedo. Okuni’s Kabuki, as the 
new representation was called, must have been a primitive affair, for 
it is recorded that the pieces given in those days mostly consisted of 
comic shows, such as the ‘ monkey dance,’ ‘ spider dance,’ ‘ lion 
dance,’ ‘ Buddhist dance,* ‘ drunken countryman,* and so on. From 
considerations of pul)lic morals, the exhibitions by these troupes of 
women were proliibited in 1629. They were next followed by 
wakashu kabuki^ or ‘ theatres by young men,’ but these were also 
suppressed a few years later. It was only in 1669 that the establish- 
ment of real theatres was sanctioned in Kyoto, though the license 
was granted a little earlier in Yedo. 

Meanwhile, by the adaptation of the plots of joruri and the pro- 
duction of new pieces, the dramatic art developed rapidly. At first 
actors were playwrights as well, but in time the two were differen- 
tiated, and the hereditary families of actors, such as the Ichikawa, 
Bands, Onoe, Kataoka, Nakamura, Iwai, and others established their 
fame in their respective rfrlcs. Among the playwrights there were 
writers of undoubted literary ability, as Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 
Takeda Izumo, Tsu-mura jihei, Namiki Gohei, Tsuruya Namboku, 
etc. Actors of distinguished talent, who flourished in the 19//^ and 
the beginning of the present century in 'fokyo, were Danjilro the 
Ninth (Ichikawa Family), Kikugoro the Fifth (()iioc Family), Sadanji 
(Ichikawa Family), Ilanshird (Iwai), Tossho (Sawamura), Nakazo 
(Nakamura), while in Osaka, the western centre of dramatic art, 
there were Sojuro (Nakamura), Ilikosaburo (Baiidd), Tamizo (Onoe), 
and others. As playwrights we had Mokuami and Fukuchi, both 
in Tokyo. 

Jiefovni Mavetnent. Those actors and authors contented them- 
selves with moving practicrlly along the old conventional grooves, 
and this conservatism furnished a strong contrast to the radical 
change which had come over the old Japan, in politics, trade, social 
organization, manners, and customs, through the materialistic in- 
fluences of the West. The public soon began to demand similar 
changes in the theatres, and to urge that in place of old pieces, 
whether jidai-mono (historical plays) or sewa-mono (plays of life and 
manners), as the Japanese plays were divided from early times, they 
must have a new style, representing the changed life and manners, 
and a new way of treating and acting historical pieces. 

The cry for st^e reform soon began to be heard with greater 
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insistence, and this was responded to by DanjurS, our greatest trage- 
dian in modern times, and by Fukuchi Gen-ichiro, an author of great 
versatility and power. The new style of acting, popularly known as 
katsureUiy or ‘ realistic representation,’ was started by Danjuro and 
his followers, and at the same lime the pen of Fukuchi was kept 
])usy in writing plays appealing to the changed taste of play-goers. 
Even with the genius of Danjuro, however, the new attempt, especial- 
ly when contrasted with the traditional style, was open to the charge 
of crudity, and very often he was compelled to return to the old 
atmosphere of the “ Forty-seven Ronin ” and other popular pieces 
in the old repertoire. His death and that of Kikugoro, who remained 
faithful to the old style till the last, followed by that of Sadanji be- 
tween 1903 and 1904, nipped the reform movement in the bud. 

New School. Meanwhile a new style of acting was started by 
an entirely different class of people, young men destitute of any 
training or experience, who abandoned student life when their course 
was half finished and were now struggling hard to secure any means 
of livelihood. Their only strong point, as compared with actors of 
the old school, was that they were better educated and more adapt- 
able to new things. 

The pioneer of the new school is said to have been one Sudb 
Tciken, an Okayama man, but the honour of the movement really goes 
to Kawakaini Otojiro, an ex -policeman, who married Sada Yacco, an 
ex-geisha, years after he lia(l attained some fame in his new career. 
He made his debut about 1893, on the Kyoto stage. These sos/ii 
actors, as they were called at first, courted public favour by a rough- 
and-tumble style of acting and by clever representations of contem- 
porary politics and life. They were not much better than mounte- 
banks, for, being absolutely ignorant of technicpie, they had to amuse 
the vulgar audience of the bear-garden by fighting scenes (little short 
of genuine), by speech -making, and such cheap dodges. In time, 
however, these upstarts succeeded in establishing themselves in the 
favour of a .section of the play-going public. A new chapter in the 
history of onr drama begins with the itinerant tour undertaken in 
19CX) by Kawakami (who was, by the way, a clever manager), Sada 
Yacco, and troupe, in Europe and America. Othello, ITamlet, and 
other western plays, which they performed after returning home, gave 
a new turn to the reform movement of the theatre. Even actors of 
the old school had to respect this new tendency and either stage new 
pieces or modify their conventional style of acting in order to satisfy 
the demands of the changing taste. 

Actresses. An essential corollary to this movement is the ap- 
pearance of actresses to personate female characters, for, from con- 
siderations of morals, actors and actresses were formerly very seldom 
associated on the stage, each l^eing contented with themselves filling 
the rbles of both sexes. Even the new school actors followed this 
conventional custom of the stage. Another step in the reform of 
the Japanese drama was Ihe establishment by Kawakami of a school 
of actresses in 1908, and the opening in Tokyo in 1910 of the Im- 
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perial Theatre, designed after the Western model in its internal 
arrangement. The new theatre supplied the first stage on which 
male and female characters were regularly attempted by actors and 
actresses, but even in the Imperial this differentiation could not be 
completely carried out, nor is it even yet, seeing that the actresses 
still lack sufficient training to undertake important female roles, 
while the actors of the old school, who were trained to impersonate 
the opposite sex, must still be allowed to play their customary 
parts. 

Cultured School, The new movement was further strengthened 
by the formation of troupes of young persons of collegiate education, 
under the guidance of men of letters versed in the drama. This in- 
novation was introduced by Prof. Tsuliouchi of Waseda University, 
a veteran man of letters and the greatest Shakespearean scholar of 
Japan. The troupe consisted of graduates of the University and 
young ladies of good education. They attempted plays of Shakes- 
peare, Shaw, Ibsen, and Sudermann, and turned the attention of 
professional actors and the general public to the wealth of Western 
drama. Unfortunately this troupe has been split up, but it is con- 
soling to think that the movement started by the Waseda party has 
been followed by men and women of other associations, and the 
‘ cultured school of drama,’ as the votaries of the latest movement 
may be called, promises to have a sound development. 

The reform has been equally active in the subsidiary arrange- 
ment of the theatres, an example set by the Imperial. The intro- 
duction of the ticket system, tlie abolition of tea-houses, that occa- 
sioned a heavy unnecessary expense to the theatre-goers, and of the 
tips to waiting-men (though not absolutely) are some of the improve- 
ments which have been efTected since the VVaseda troupe was created. 

Noted M'tors and Actresses. Among the contemporary actors 
and actresses of note, wc have in 'Tokyo, as actors of the Old Scliool, 
Koshiro, Yaozo, Uzaemon, Nizaemon, Matsusuke, Danshiro, Sdjuro, 
Kichiemon, Sadanji, Kikugoro, Kodanji, Utaemon, Bailed, Monno- 
suke, and others, the three men last mentioned undertaking female 
roles; in Osaka, Ganjird, Baigyoku, Fukusukc, Enjird, Sainyii, Udanji, 
Ganshd, Rikaku, Tokusaburd, etc. 'Phe actors of the New Scliool 
are represented by Takata, li, Fujisawa, Murata, Inoue, Saori, Kimura, 
Kawai, and Kitamura, the latter three for female characters; wdiile 
the * Cultured’ School has, as actors, Doi, Tdgi, Katd, Mori, etc.^ and 
as actresses, Miss Matsui, Miss Hayashi, Miss Tsugd, Mrs, Yamagami, 
Miss Suzuki, Miss Mori, Miss Sato, etc. .Sada Yacco, whose husband 
Kawakami died in 1911, forms a class of her own. As dramatic 
critics and stage-managers we have Messrs Mat.sui Shdyd, Osanai 
Kaoru, and Shirnamura Takitard. The list of theatres in Tokyo 
comprises the Imperial Theatre, Yuiaku-za, Kabuki-za, Meiji-za, 
Hongd-za, Shintomi-za, etc. 

II. Gidayu (or Jdruri) is a song-drama, a dramatic recitation 
with peculiar singing intonations, accompanied by samisen music. 
It is believed to be a development from various other kinds of chant- 
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ing recitations, such as keike-biwa^ uiaiy sgkkyd-saimon. Its origin is 
traced to the Keicho Era (end of i6M cent.), when a maid called Otsu, 
serving in the palace of Hideyoshi, composed a dramatic piece and 
had it set to music by Sawazumi Kengyd^ a well-known brwa musician 
(lute player) of Sakai. Afterwards Menuki Chozaburo, a disciple of 
Sawa/.umi, induced Hikida, a puppet showman of Nisliinomiya, to 
conduct a puppet shov" with jdruri recitations as an accompaniment, 
and thus was commenced the mngyd-shibai\ or puppet theatre, of 
which joruri always forms an important part. Without any know- 
ledge of jdruri, one can scarcely hope to ai^preciate Japanese drama. 
Joruri and drama stand side by side, and the former constitutes a 
main element of the latter, especially in the case of a classical or 
historical play {Jidai-mmo). Aclors and actresses often display 
their innermost feelings, as well as their minute skilfulness, by the 
aid of joruri. This part of a play is called S/iosagoto (‘ dumb-show 
performance *), and it is indeed the central feature of the classical 
performance, working spectators up to the climax of their interest. 
Tlie art of jdruri was later perfected by a female singer, Rokuji 
Namuemon, and by Satsuma-Dayu. Among compo^rs of drama 
may be mentioned Hojo Kunai (who composed dramas for Satsuma- 
Dayu), Oka Seibei, Ihara Saikwaku, Ki Kaion, Chikamatsu Monzae- 
mon, Chikamatsu Hanzi, Takcda Izumo, Nishizawa Ippo, Namiki 
Sosuke, and Hiraga Gennai ; Chikamatsu Monzaemon was by far the 
greatest of them all. 

Ctiikamatsu Monzaemon wa.s bom in the family of a samurai named 
Sugimori, in the service of Daimyo Mori. In his youth, Hikoshiro, for such 
was his name at fust, entered a Ikiddhist temple (Kinsho-ji) of Karatsu^ Hizen, 
as a novice, adopting the name of Kukan. Subsequently he lef^thc temple and 
came to Kyoto, where he entered the service of Lord Ichijo, a high court 
noble. He now devoted himself to the study of court traditions and ceremonies, 
as well as to that of ancient Japanese literature. Later he left this lord's 
service and devoted liimself to writing dramatic literature, going to Osaka 
in 1691 and assuming the new name of Chikamatsu Monzaemon, by which he 
is best known to posterity. He wTOte mostly at the request of a famous 
joruri singer or reciter of the time, Takemoto Chikugo-no-jd. His great geniius, 
which was supplemented by extensive erudition, flashed forth with g^eat bril- 
liance, making borinshi (the literary name of Chikamatsu) a great master, before 
whom all other dramatic writers bowed. Many of his dramas, besides being 
high works of art, aim at imparting moral instruction, c.g. Kamiyo Furisode 
(containing teachings of Shintoism), Shaka Nyorai Tanjo-e (presenting Bud- 
dhistic truths), Kokusen-ya Kassen (giving expression to Japan^s national senti- 
ments), Yarino Gonza Kasanc-kaiabira (a tragedy). There is no doubt that 
these and similar dramas have played a great part in the popular education 
of this country during the past two hundred years. The best known works of 
Chikamatsu are Abura Jigoku, Ten-no-Amishima, Meido-no-Hikyaku, Sonezaki 
Shinju, Tamba Yosaku,Hakata-Kojoro, UiaNcmbutsu, Shusse Kagekiyo, Koku- 
senya, Soga Kwaikeizan, Shinju Kasane-Izutsu. Chikamatsu died on Nov. 22, 
1724, at the age of 72, and tombs erected to his memory are found at two 
places, viz. at Myoho-ji, Teramacki, Osaka, and at Kwosai-ji, Kukuchi^tnura, 
near Osaka. 

As a typical sample of the old Japanese drama, an abridged 
translation of Sendai-hagi is given below. Sendai-hagi is one of the 
most popular of dramas when performed on the stage, being the 
work of Chikamatsu Kwanshi. 
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Outline of Sendai-liagi. 

Sendai-hagi is a historical play, based on a family intrigue m a large dai- 
myo's household, presumably that of the Daimyo Date, Mord of fifty-four 
counties in Dewa and Osliii/ The real scene of the drama took place in the 
middle of the Toku^awa Kra, but lest it should incur the displeasure of the 
Shogunate, it was represented as being enacted in the age of Minamoto Yori- 
tonio. The names of the dramatis personae were all changed in consequence. 
I’lic plot consists in an attempt on the part of a powerful minister and his 
partizans to do away with a young boy-daimyo, Tsuruchiyo^ a child of about 
seven years of age, and substitute another, in order that they may perpetuate 
their power; the young prince’s life is saved, however, and the plot frustrated 
by the loyalty of Masaoka^ who had been wet-nurse to Tsuriichiyo and is now 
his chief guardian. Her son, Semmatsu^ the sole playmate of Tsuruchiyo and 
of about the same age, is also inspired by the same spirit of loyalty as his 
mother and sacrifices himself to save his lord. 



Masks uskd in Ko ani> Kvoyien. 

As the plot of the traitors thickens, Masaoka keeps the young prince se- 
cluded in an inner quarter of the palace on the plea that lie is ill. She prepares 
his food herself, in order to guard against the prince’s being poisoned. One 
day, just as she has finished preparing a meal, for which the hungry prince 
and his playmate have been impatiently waiting, a messenger from the Shogun 
Yoritomo is announced. It is Sakac-Gozen^ the wife of Kajiwara Kagetoki, a 
powerfiil minister of the Shogun. She explains that the Shogun has sent her to 
inquire after the young daimyo’s health, and at the same time she presents a 
box of cake as an ‘august* present from the Shogun. Masaoka knows it is 
poisoned. Sakac-Gozen opens the lid and, displaying the tempting sweets, in- 
sistently urges Tsuruchiyo to eat. As he is about to yield, Masaoka’s son, 
Semmatsii, jumps out from behind a screen, seizes a piece of cake and swallows 
it, and kicks away the box with his foot. Thereupon a lady of the 

palace who had ushered in Sakae-Gozcn, instantly stabs Scmmatsii with a dagger, 
ostensibly as a pimishment for this outrageous conduct, but really to prevent 
the discovery of the foul treason. At the same instant, without showing the 
slightest emotion for her son's death, Masaoka snatches up the prince and car- 
ries him to an inner room. Masaoka is so cool and apparently unconcerned 
at the tragic fate of Semmatsu, that Sakae-Gozcn is led to believe that Sem- 
matsu was the real prince and Tsuruchiyo Masaoka’s own son. But no sooner 
has the messenger departed than Ma.saoka gives way to intense grief, throwing 
herself upon the body of her dead son. 
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Scene I. The Boy-Prince’s Inner Apartment. 

Nurse Masaoka discovered cooking rice. Prince Tsuruchiyo and Masaoka's 
son, Semmatsu, impatiently waiting for the meal. 

Prince. May I say anything I like now. Nurse? 

rtasaoke. Oh, yes, yes; there is nobody here now, and Your Highness may 
say whatever you like. I must say that you did well a moment ago to 
refuse to eat the dinner brought in by Lady Okinoi. You are indeed a 
good young prince to remember so well whatever your nurse tells you. 
Prince. O Nurse, I have never said I was hungry, since you told me that a 
brave knight should never say he was hungry. lJut I am hungry. Nurse, 
liasaoka. Of course Your Highness must be hungry. To-day owing to the 
unexpected visit of Lady Okinoi, 1 have been very late in preparing the 
meal. Your Highness must certainly be hungry. Semmatsu too must be 
hungry. I will now make haste to cook the rice. 

Prince. May I not eat this nice ditmer that Lady Okinoi just brought me? 
Masaoka. O no I no 1 If I could ofTcr you that dinner to cal, I would not 
h.ave had to go through all the intense cares and anxieties of these days. 
There are, Sir, many strange indications of a foul plot, so that I cannot be 
too careful. And as Your Highness is constantly hungry these day.s, Sem- 
matsu too, you know, bravely suft'ers hunger, eating but one meal a day. 

( Aside to Semmatsuj You are a brave boy, Semmatsu; for the sake of 
oyalty you silently and patientlj'^ suffer hunger. 

Semmatsu. O Mother, as you told me that a child of a samurai must suffer 
hunger or even eat poison for the sake of loyalty, I thus endure patiently. 
But when 1 have fini.shed this act of loyalty, please give me some rice to 
eat. [Tears fill his eyesj 1 am not weeping, Mother, 
ffasaoka. Well said, Semmatsu I you are a brave boy. 

Prince. But, Nurse, I am braver than Semmatsu. I say I am not at all hungry. 

A dairnyo should sit quietly and patiently, without eating anything, 
liasaoka. O, how wonderfully well-behaved you are 1 Semmatsu can never 
behave so well. As you are so strong and brave, I will now hurry to cook. 
jHere Masaoka begins to cook rice, to the great delight of the prince ami 
Semmatsu: the latter tells his mother to serve the prince with rice as soon 
as possible. Ma.saoka says the rice will be cooked in a few minutes and tells 
Semmatsu to get his rage of young sparrows in order to while away the 
time. The prince says, "^Thc mother-bird is feeding its young, 1 too want 
something to eat.^ A lap-dog comes running in ; it is fed with delicacies 
from the dinner brouglit by Okinoi. The prince says, * I wish 1 were a 
lap-dog.'] 

fiasaoka. [soliloquizing.] The prince is right. Born the lord of fifty-four 
counties, one of the few fortunate mortals among the Miundied millions' 
in Japan, the prince iniglit command the highest honours and unlimited 
luxury. But what an untoward fate 1 That he must suffer hunger and 
undergo sufferings whicli any common person may escape. O, how pitiful I 
That his own ministers and servants should conspire together to poison him, 
and that, in order to save him from falling a victim to their macliinations, 
I should have been compelled to give out that he was sick, when he is 
well, and that I .sliould be unable to give him food enough to satisfy his 
hunger, so that he envies the lot of birds and lap-dogs ! [She weeps]. 
Prince. What makes j^ou weep, Nurse? Till you and Semmatsu eat, I will 
not eat anything. It would be terrible if you were to die I Jt would be 
terrible, too, if Semmatsu were to die. 

liasaoka. Q, kind and thoughtful words 1 for which I return a thousand 
thanks. 'I'lie tears 1 shed just now were a spell to make the rice cook 
quicker. Look at me now ; see, there are no more tears in my eyes. And 
the rice is done, too. Shall I make rice-balls of it as usual? [The rice- 
balls are made, Semmatsu tastes one fir.st, to make sure there is no poison 
in it, then the prince begins to cat, when, what a malicious fate I a mes- 
senger from the Shogun is announced.] 
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Scene II, Parlour in the Prince’a Palace. 

The Shogiin's messenger, Sakat^Gozen^ is announced and ushered in by 

Okinoi and Vaskiwot ladies in the palace and in league with the traitors ; Masa- 

oka goes forward to receive the unwelcome guest. 

Sakae-Gozen. Thanks for your welcome. I am here to-day as the august 
messenger of the Shogun, who, greatly concerned about the illness of I’suru- 
chiyo, the only son of Yoshitsuna, first appointed my husband, Kagetoki, 
but, learning that no men are allowed in the patient’s room, sent me instead, 
in order to present this box of cakes as a token of the Shogun's sympathy. 
Now accept this august gift with humble gratitude. 

Ydshiwo. The Shogun’s gift is indeed received with deep gratitude [Opening 
the lidj Now young Prince, please help yourself at once to some ot these 
dainties. [The prince approaches and is about to take some.] 

Mdsaoka. No, no, Prince 1 Why .should Your Highness be so lacking In judg- 
ment? Kcrnember you are sick, and that the cake may be bad for you. 
Let me have the box. 

Sakae.Oozen. No, no, that is not right. This is a gift from the Shogun, the 
prince should take it without misgiving. I, Sakac-(iozen, myself will let 
the prince eat it. 

nasaoka. Nut so, 

Sakae-Gozen. Will you then disobey the Shogun's command? Make haste. 
Prince, and take a piece. [At this moment, Semmatsu suddenly rushes out 
from behind a .screen, seizes the box of cake, takes out a piece and swal- 
lows it, then kicks away the box with his foot. Vasliiwo, terror-stricken 
lest the plot should become known, quickly seizes the boy by the neck and 
slabs him with a dagger. The boy shrieks and writhes in agony. Masa- 
oka flies to the side ol' the young prince and carries him away to her room 
and keep.s watch at the door.] 

Oktnoi. Why all this uproar? The boy acted outrageously in kicking with 
his foot the precious gift from the Shogun. A mere child though he be, 
he cannot be left unpunished. Yashiwu acted most loyally in killing him, 
as it will be all for the good of the prince. None the less the fate of the 
boy IS pit'able. See how he writhes in his agony I Even 1, who am no 
relation, cannot help shedding tears. You, Lady Masaoka, who are the 
boy's mother, are you not in anguish? 

riasaoka. Why, no. Sernniatsu acted iTio.st rudely towards the Highest Autho- 
rity : it is fur ihfe good of the prince's family that he be punished. 

Yastiiwo. So you, Masaoka, are unmoved 1 see now what 1 do; look here, 
thus, thus, thus. [She makes repeated thrusts with the dagger at the pros- 
trate body of the boy, but Masaoka looks calmly on without flinching, — 
her one and only anxiety at the lime being the safety of the young prince. 
Now Sakae-Gozcii expresses satisfaction at the way Okinoi and Yashiwo 
have acted, and, after the three of them have withdrawn to a room together, 
comes out again in order to talk alone with Masaoka, — having come to the 
conclusion tliat the murdered Semmatsu was not Masaoka’s son, but in 
reality the fjrince, and that the so-called prince was a substitute- .She 
believes tliat Masaoka, though outwardly loyal, was really of the same 
mind as the traitors who were bent on destroying the house of their lord.] 

&akae-Gozen. [To Masaoka.] Your long-cherished desire being now realized 
you must be well pleased. [‘ What say you?’ asks Masaoka in surprise.] 
vVhy you had long ago substituted your son for the young prince. The 
real prince is dead and your son is the prince ! But have a care that your 
intrigue be not found out 1 Now 1 must be off to report. [She departs 
leaving Masaoka alone.] 

Masaoka. [Embracing her dead son] Oh, Semmatsu 1 How nobly you acted! 
Your death disarmed the crafty Sakae-Gozen, so that she revealed her plot 
to me. Surely the Gods and Buddhas will take pity on the loyalty of you 
and me and from now on will protect the martial fortunes of the young 
prince I Your loyal death will surely tend to confirm the loyal attitude of 
all the retainers of the prince throughout these fifty-four counties. But O, 
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the way were done to death I By the hand of that mean, low-born 
wife of Gimbei, Yashiwo. Ohl what heart-piercing anguish 1 went through, 
as I looked on ! Other lost sons of a loving mother may yet return, but 
you can never return to me though I wait a hundred years. Where in the 
whole world is a mother who like me would ask her son to take poison, 
instead of preventing him from doing so? Will there ever be another 
mother as inhuman as 1 ? O, the pity of it, that you, Semmatsii, were 
born the son of a samurai 1 Cursed be the day when they began to say 
* to die i.s loyalty !' [^Masaoka utterly breaks down, her whole frame is 
shaken with grief, and she sheds floods of tears.] 


Chapter XVIII. 

Tea-Ceremony and Flower Arrangement. 

I. Cha>no‘yu. 

The chn-tio-f/u, or tea-ceremony, is one of the refined amiKSoinents 
in the polite circles of Japan and is regarded as a sort of cult for 
promoting mental composure and meditation. It is of religious 
origin, and even to-day the clia-no-yu is thought to be identical in 
principle and spirit with the doctrines of the Zen Sect, the most 
abstruse of all the Buddhist denominations in Japan. The cult of 
cha-no-yu reached its highest development towards the close! of the 
iSM century, one of its greatest devotees being the retired 8/^ 
Shogun, Yoshiviasa^ of the Ashikaga Shogunate, and from that time 
down to the I'okugawa Shoguuate, tlie custom prevailed almost 
universally among the aristocratic and wealthy classes, as a means of 
hospitality between friends and acquaintances, and also, among the 
daimyos, as one way of te.^ting the abilities of their retaineis. Left 
in utter neglect for some time after the Restoration of the Meiji Era, 
the custom has recently been revived, first as a training in etiquette 
for girls of the upper classes, and now chiefly as a refined mode of 
mental amusement and culture. It is with this exalted view that 
the cha-no-yu meetings have become so fashionable of late among the 
upper ten. 'Fhe cha-no-yu room, according to the strict code of 
rules, is only of 4J< mat size (9 ft. sq.), with a special entrance for 
the host and another for the guests. The mat, in the centre of 
the room, has at one corner a square hearth fitted into the floor, and 
on the hearth is placed, cither directly or suspended from the ceil- 
ing, the iron kettle for boiling the water used in the ceremonial. 
By the hearth sits the host, or the one who takes his place, and 
beside him are placed all the paraphernalia used in preparing the 
tea, such as the (tea-bowl), (tea-caddy ), cha-sen (tea- 

whisk), cha-shaku (bamboo spoon), and so on. Of the remaining 
four mats one is reserved for the guests (four in numl)cr) to sit on; 
on the second, called dogu-tatami (‘mat for utensils^), the utensils 
are arranged; the third, ox toko-mae, (‘before the tokonoma^' or 
‘alcove^) is kept unoccupied to allow the guests to come nearer the 
recess to inspect the tokonoma-ornaments, that is the scroll, incense - 
burner, and flowers. The remaining mat is reserved for the use of 
the host. 
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There are various hinds of cha-no-yu ceremony, such as the day 
cha-no-yu, night cha-no-yu, conversazione cha-no-yu, and so forth, 
and each differs more or less in technique, according to the different 
scliools, of which Ura-senke^ OmoU-senke, and Yabu-no-uchi are 
prominent. Difi'ercnt schools use utensils of different patterns. The 
foUowMng is a brief account of the May cha-no-yu.* Omitting the 
preliminary description of the invitation and the meeting of the four 
guests, (to be named the leader, second guest, third guest, and rear 
guest), in the outer yard of the tea-room, let it be supposed that the 
four persons, on the signal given by the host, enter the room in the 
order named, the positions of the leader and rear guest being filled 
by those initiated in the complicated details of the art. Each guest 
first proceeds to the toko~mnc mat takes his seat there, removes 
the folded fan from his girdle and places it. before him, and then, 
respectfully placing both his hands on the mat, cranes his head 
forward in a stooping attitude to look carefully at the scroll hanging 
on the wall. Then he approaches the uleiisil-mat to inspect the 
utensils, the kettle, and so forth, and after this preliminary survey 
he takes the leader’s seat, d'he rest of the guests imitate the leader 
and go through the same ceremonial inspection. The sliding screen 
is then opened and the host makes his aj)i)(‘ararxe, greeting the 
guests with a profound obeisance, 'fhe c.xehange of greetings over, 
the host announces that he will atleiul to the charcoal and brings in 
the basket of special charcoal — ^charred azalea twigs coated with 
lime — and takes his seat by the kettle. He 1 ifts it up and then dusts 
the edges of the hearth with an eagle’s feather. This is the signal 
for the guests to come nearer the hearlli to watch the replenishing 
of the fire. When the replenishing is finished, they have to resume 
their seats. 'I'he host next places bits of incense on the coals, and, 
on his replacing the lid of the pretty incense-box, the leader requests 
the honour of having a look at it. Each of the guests in turn inspects 
it, and the rear guest hands the box back to the leader, who returns 
it to the host. All this while the host is dusting the utensils. The 
host then announces that dinner will l)e served, and he brings in 
the trays one by one, and each guest has to advance a little on his 
knees and to receive the tray half-way from the host. The leader 
may ask the host to call in a servant to assist him in the service, 
an(l sometimes this suggestion is followed and an assistant is called 
in. When all the trays have been distributed, and the host retires 
to the mat behind the screen, the guests Ixgin eating, on the initia- 
tive of the leader. Elaborate rules of ‘Don’t* are to be observed in 
this dinner, there being as many as 14 ‘Don*ts* in the manipulation 
of the chop-sticks. Etiquette also bids a guest refrain from tasting 
any dish which lie cannot finish; once touched, the same etiquette 
obliges him to finish even a dish wliich he finds not quite to his 
taste. The rule is to eat all the viands so thoroughly, that the 
vessels containing iliem look as though they had been washed clean. 

Sake is next served, the host generally pouring out the first cup 
of the liquor for each guest, and then leaving them to help them- 
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selves. Other dishes are also brought in, and the host again dis- 
appears behind the screen to sit down to his own dinner. Soon he 
reappears and exchanges cups with his guests, and with the presen- 
tation of the cup by the leader to the host, the drinking is brought 
to an end. Hot drinking-water is next brought in a wooden jar, 
which is passed round in turn, beginning with the leader and ending 
with llic rear guest. When the water poured into the wooden rice- 
bowl has been drunk, and all the stains have been removed from the 


trays, chop-sticks, and vessels by wiping them with clean Japanese 
paper, which each guest has to carry in his bosom, the host carries 
away the trays, in the .same way that they were first brought in. 
Sweetmeats are next served, and these finished, the leader again 
inspects the scroll, flowers, etc.y in the tokonoma, the utensils, and 
the hearth. The others follow him, and then they all retire to the 
waiting-room in the inner court. This constitutes the naka~tachi 
(‘intermediate retirement’). ____ _ 


The (‘second sitting’) ^ 

consists of tea-drinking, and the 

resumption of the service is gener- ; * 

ally announced by soft strokes on VlL iy 

an old bell or a thick board. The 

ordcr of sitting may be changed 

in this stage. When all have 

taken their respective .seats, the 

guests thank the host for the 4fKpnH I tj 

sweets, praise the flowers, put ^ I !' 

some pertinent questions about >|' ! 

the vase, and so on. The host \ 5 

in the meanwhile begins the pre- ^ 

paration of the koi-cha (‘thick 
tea’). This is prepared with 
powdered tea-leaves. First two 

or three spoonfuls of this powder ^ ‘ - 

are put in the bowl and boiling 
water is poured upon it, and then ' wiiiilliiM^ 

the mixture is beaten with a . . . 

bamboo whisk, till it produces a Iea-Ceubmony House. 

froth. When the preparation is finished, the host places the bowl 
and ihd fukusa (a square piece of thick silk) before the leader, who 
advances slightly on his knees, notices which is the front part of 
the bowl, takes the silk in his right hand and transfers it to the 
left. Then he raises the bowl with his disengaged hand, puts it on 
the silk, and holding the bowl witli both hands, returns to his seat. 
The bowl he then sets down in front of him, midway between his 
own and the next guest’s seat, and, with a bow to his fellow guests, 
draws it towards his knees. He next takes the silk in his left hand 
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and the bowl in his right, and, turning the ve.ssel round and round 
with the right hand to stir up the mixture, he applies the bowl to 
his lips and sips the thick, green gruel, being careful not to touch 
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the front part of the bowl with the lips. Three sips are taken, the 
edge of the bowl is wiped, and the leader then passes the bowl to 
his neighbour, though, when the latter happens to be a lady, it is 
placed on the mat and not handed directly. The bowl, handed 
round thus as a loving-cup, is drained by the guest sitting last. 
As the second guest is taking his turn, the leader asks the host 
about tlie brand of the tea, the place of its production, and such 
questions. The bowl, with the silk, is handed back by the last 
drinker to the leader, who inspects the colour of the dregs left in 
the bowl and also the silk, and the two are again passed round for 
similar inspection by the company. Finally the leader advances on 
his knees and places the bowl and the silk on the spot where he 
first received them. When the host draws the bowl and the silk 
towards him, the guests bow to him, and when he has rinsed the 
bowl, replenished the water in the kettle, and put the cover on the 
jar, that is the proper time for the guests to ask permission to look 
at the tea-caddy, tea-spoon, tea-caddy sack, and other things used 
in the ceremony, and for their history. All the.se utensils are rever- 
ently inspected in turn by the guests and returned to the host, and 
with this the koi-cha course ends. 


It is usual for the tisu-cha (‘thin tea') course to follow the 
‘thick tea’ ceremonial. The usu-cha is a simple affair, and the 
guests are even allowed to have puffs of tobacco during the interval 
in the proceedings, but in principle the two are nearly the same. 
With the usu-cha the day’s function comes to a close. The host 
chats with his guests, Avords of thanks for the visit and hospitality 
arc exchanged, and the host then retires. The guests bestow a 
parting inspection upon the tokonoma and the tea-things, retire to 
the waiting-room in the yard, and with the last salute of the host at 
the middle gate they lake their departure. Etiquette demands that 
they should convey thanks the following day to the host, either in 
person or by letter. 

Of the famous cha-shitsu now existing the following may be 
mentioned : — 


TeigyokU'ken (under protection of 
the^ National Treasure Bureau), at 
Daitoku-ji 'J'emple, ]\Tuyasaki-nOj 
Kyoto ; designed by Kanamori Sovva. 

Seifen-teif at Toji-in Temple, Shimo- 
Ktnuga^n-niiira, Kyoto ; by Sd-ami. 

Karakasa-teif or Shigure-tei, at 
Kodai-ji, Kyoto. 

Shonan-tei, at Saihd-ji, S/iimo^ 
Matsu^o-murat Kyoto ; roslorcJ by 
Sen-no-Shdan. 

Sekka-teif at Kinkaku-ji, Shimo- 
Kim4,^asa-mura^ Kyoto. 

Myoki-an (protected by Hie National 
'I’rcasure Bureau), at Q-yamazaki~ 
mura, Kyoto ; originally the residence 
of Sen-no-Rikyu. 


Fushin~inf at Koi^anva-Gashira^ 
Kyoto ; on the premises of Sen-no- 
Sdzai, a master of cha-no-yu ^Omote 
or * Front ’ School). 

Konnichi-an, at the rear of the 
above, on the premises of Sen-no- 
Sdshitsu, a master of cha-no-yu (Ura 
or ‘ Rear* School). 

Tsubame-an, at Ommae~dbri , Nishi- 
no-tdin, Kyoto, the premises of Yabu- 
no'Ucbi Shuchi, a m.isicr of cha-no-yu 
(Yabu-no-uchi School). 

Shingetsu-an, on the premises of 
Count JSJatsuiira, JMuliD-yana^warat 
Asakusa, 'I'dkj'o. 

Rokuso-an, in the Imperial Museum, 
Uciio Park, Tokyo 
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II. Ikebana, or Flower Arrangement. 

IJcebana/oT Flower Arrangement, is the art of arranging flowers 
or tree-branches in a vase, — a well-arranged vase of flowers placed 
in the alcove always constituting an essential feature of a Japanese 
parlour. It is believed that the art originated in India with the 
worship of the Buddha image, — the arrangeil flowers being placed as 
an offering before the image. In Japan, wlicre it has made a char- 
acteristic development, the art originated some 13 centuries ago with 
Ono-no-Imoko, who had orders from the Crown Prince Shotoku- 
Taishi, the Constantine of Japanese Buddhism, to arrange the flowers 
offered before the Image in the Prince’s private chapel. Ono-no- 
Imoko twice visited China as an envoy from the Japanese Court and 
late in life shaved his head and became a lay-priest. He then 
gave the name of Ike-ao-bo to tlie house he lived in and became the 
founder of the Ike-no-bo School of flower arrangement. It is be- 
lieved that he received instruction from the learned Crown Prince in 
the principles of flower arrangement. In the second half of the 14/// 
century the art made a great advance, side by side witli the develop- 
ment of the Cha-no-yu, or tea-ceremony, under the fostering care of 
the Ashikaga Shogut\s. In the course of the Tokugawa Period many 
schools sprang up, rivalling one another in popular favour. Among 
these schools may be noted the presence of three different principles, 
to one of which each school adheres. Some schools advocate natu- 
ralism, teaching that arrange<l flowers should be made to look as 
natural as possible; some others take a pride in twisting and bending 
the stems and arranging the flowers or twigs in all sorts of fanciful 
ways; while yet another class are moderate, not going to the ex- 
tremes of the other two. These three principles arc known as shin, 
^yo, and so, terms derived from the three styles of writing Chinese 
ideographs, — Shin, or model form, being applied to the natural 
method, or free and running form, to the artificial and fanciful 
method, and gyT), or semi-regular form, to the moderate method. 
Flowers are usually arranged to be looked at from the front only; 
but in the case of flowers to be placed on ban([uet tables, they arc so 
arranged as to be enjoyed from diflerent directions. As a rule the 
arranged flowers in a vase consist of three blooms or branches, which 
are skilfully combined to produce an effect of elegance and refine- 
ment. 

Hanging Scroll and the Floral Arrangement, If the kake- 
mono, or hanging scroll, is short and broad, the flower vase should 
be placed in the centre of the toko-no-ma, or alcove, while if it is 
long and narrow, slightly to one side. If two scrolls are hung on 
the alcove wall, the vase should be placed midway between the two, 
the idea being that llic flowers, while adorning the room, should 
not hide from view any part of the scroll. It is also a rule to 
arrange flowers high in a vase, if the scroll is short and broad, and 
to arrange them low if the scroll hangs down low. 

If the scroll contains a picture of mountain scenery, the flowers 
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■which grow in marshes or by river banks should be selected, while 
if the scroll displays flowering plants, flowering tree-branches should 
be chosen for the vase. A scroll on which writings appear should 
be accompanied by a flower vase of refined elegance. If the scroll 
contains portraits of Chinese, the rule is to p]ace*before it a vase of 
flowering plants, if portraits of Japanese, one of flowering tree- 
branches. 

Ikebana on Festive Occasions. For a wedding feast, for in- 
stance, iho flowers of tree-branches should be arranged as straight and 
natiual as possible. The materials regarded as fit for such occasions 
are pine, bamboo, and plum branches, (this triple combination, the 
‘sho-chiku-bai,* being regarded as the most auspicious), plum-blos- 
soms, suisen (polyanthus narcissus), camellias, kaidd (pyrus specta- 
bilis), lilies, and chrysanthemums. Flowers which easily fall, maples 
and other trees noted for their autumn foliage, trees blossoming for 
the second time, mukuge (rose of Sharon), susuki (Chinese miscan- 
thus), mcvijuj poppies, /uyd (changeable mallow], and reeds are 
taboo on festive occasions. 
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Secrets in Flower Arrangement. Beginners in the art of 
ikebana are usually first taught to arrange haran (a long and broad- 
leaved variety of orchid), and their training is complete when they 
have been initiated into the secrets of arranging certain flowers, 
which are regarded as the most difficult to deal with properly. These 
flowers are: in the School of Ike-no-bo, — basho (musa basjos), lotus, 
suisen (polyanthus narcissus), omoto (rhodca japonica), camellia 
(single blossom), tree-peony, convolvulus ; in the School of Enshu, — 
chrysanthemum, tree-peony, wistaria, cherry, omoto ^ suisen^ and 
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maple. To arrange a single blossom of tree-peony, of shakuyaku (a 
kind of peony), or of fiiyd is regarded as a difficult art, into the secret 
of which one requires to be initiated. 

Relative Height of the Vase and Flowers. How high the 
flowers should l)e arranged depends altogether upon the kind of vase. 
Tf the vase is tall and narrow-necked, the height ot the arranged 
flowers above the vase should be two or two and a half times the 
length of the vase. In case, however, the vase is wide-mouthed and 
broad at the brim, the flowers should be as high as two or two and 
half times the diameter of the mouth of the vase. 

Kind of Flower Vase. Flower vases are generally of bronze 
or of porcelain. Jlamboo basket-ware, containing water- holders, are 
sometimes used,- the Ashikaga Shogun Yoshimasa is said to have 
originated their use. Bamboo tubes are also quite common; they 
were first adopted, it is said, by Sen-no-Rikyu, a famous master of 
lea-ceremony in the time of Taiko Ilideyoshi. 

Mizu-age. Much painstaking study has been carried on by 
masters of ikebana as to methods of facilitating the drawing up of 
water ymiztL^a^e) by the iloral contents of the vase. Some kinds 
suck up the water easily, otlu'rs with great difficulty, eg. bamboo. 
Each school jealously guards the secrets of certain methods. 

Schools (Ryil) of Ikebana: ll.c-no-bo-ryu, Aoyatiin-ryu, Shogetsudo-koryu, 
jikei-ryu, Mihho-ryii (two sclioolst, Knshu-ryu, Seki.shil-ryil, ICo-ryu, Senke- 
koryu, lligashi-yama-Jishoin-ryu, Soami-ryii, Togen-ryu, Chik\jshin-ryu, Sho- 
kwo-ryii, Sei-ryu. 


Chapter XIX. Sketch of Japanese Literature. 

I. Beginning of Japanese Literature. 

Whether there existed any form of writing in this country, 
prior to the introduction of Chinese characters (late in the 
century), is a question concerning which Japanese scholars disagree. 
If, however, there had existed sonic simple method of writing, as 
seems not altogether improbable, owing to the clo.se intercourse 
maintained from a very early period with Korea, which in many 
respects was much further advanced in civilization, it must have 
been confined to a very narrow circle and have been superseded at 
once by the highly developed Chinese writing and literature. 

While therefore there was no written literature before the utili- 
zation of Chinese charncters, it does not follow that there had not 
existed poems and stories which were stored in the memory and 
handed down from one generation to another. Thus it forms a part 
of the early tradition that Susanowo-no-Mikoto (brother of the hun- 
Goddess) sang his famous song of ‘ Yakumo-tatsu ' on the occasion 
of his marriage with Kushinada-hime ; that Michiomi-no-Mikoto, 
on the occasion of the Emperor Jimmu’s Conquest of Eastern Japan, 
composed a martial poem in order to inspire the Imperial troops; 
tliat Tachibana-liime, the consort of Yamatotake-no-Mikoto (see P. 
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191, Vol. III.), composed a poem before throwing herself overboard 
on Sagami-nada as a sacrifice to ensure the safe voyage of her 
husband and his army. These early attempts at versification, as 
well as the stories of circumstances connected with them, have been 
sedulously committed to memory and handed down, — there having 
been a special class of historians, called Kaiari-be^ connected with 
tlie Imperial Court, who made it their specialty to keep pure the 
nation’s early traditions. It was out of the traditions thus treasured 
in the memory that the earliest records were composed, as soon as 
our forefathers learned how to transcribe the language in Chinese 
characters, d hese records, which remain to this day, are the Kojiki 
(712 A. D.), the Fiido-ki (713 A.D.), the Uji-bumi, etc. Being 
written in Chinese ideographs, using them in part phonetically, it 
is possible that the traditions thus written dowm lost some of their 
original characteristics ; though these records arc infinitely more 
valuable for giving us an insight into the early life of the Japanese 
race than the Nihoii-shoki^ for instance, which is written in the 
Chinese language. In the Fudo-kiy or ‘ Geographical Records is 
contained a curious story relating that once upon a time Yatsuka- 
omi-Tsuno-Mikoto, finding the land of Izumo (a region bordering 
on the Korean Strait and the scat of the earliest civilization) too 
small and young in civilization, drew the promontory of Shiragi 
(in Korea) nearer, by pulling it with a strong rope composed of 
three twisted strands, and then sewed together the two lands into 
one, — a story perhaps intended to convey the fact that the S. 
portion of the Korean Pcninsuia w'as made in an early period subject 
to the sway of the Tzumo Court. These stories are generally 
written in a rhythmical style, which must have been of advantage 
when committing them to memory. 

II. Growth of Japanese Literature, under Chinese Influence. 

It was in 285 A.D., i.e. the 16/// year of the Emperor Ojin, that 
a Korean messenger, Ajiki, brought to Japan Wani, a scholar learn- 
ed in Chinese classics. The latter remained in the Court as teacher 
to Prince Wakairatsuko. d’his was the first recorded introduction of 
the Chinese language. 'J'henceforth the descendants of Wani and 
other scholars from Korea and China formed a nucleus of learning, 
and soon a written form of the Japanese language was evolved wnth 
the aid of Chinese ideographs. A further great impetus was given 
by Buddhism (introduced in 552 A. D.), which supplied a new 
motive for learning Chinese literature, the Buddhist scriptures being 
all Chinese translations. Under the influence of Buddhism and the 
Chinese classics, thejapane.se government was thoroughly remodelled 
in 645, on the bureaucratic system, so brilliantly organized in 
China. But underneath these civilizing processes ushered in from 
abroad, Japanese literature kept growing, as yet only slightly 
influenced by China’s highly developed literature. As an example 
of the poetry of this period we select a poem by Prince Nukada, 
composed in reply to the Emperor Tenji’s question, “ Which is to 
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be preferred, the myriad flowers of spring or the coloured leaves of 
autumn ? ” The poem may be paraphrased as follows : — 

When woods, long held in Winter’s stern embrace, 

Are yielded to the soft caress of Spring, 

Within the flowerless glades fair blooms appear. 

And erstwhile silent birds all joyous sing. 

But ah 1 those blooms, alas 1 1 cannot cull. 

So dense the wood all entrance it debars ; 

Far better then than Springtide's blossoms gay. 

All sadly left, are Autumn’s scarlet sprays, 

For these unchecked 1 pluck with lavish hand 
To glad my heart and brighten mine abode. 

III. Literature in the Nara Court Period. 

Strictly speaking the Nara Court Period begins in 710 A.D. and 
ends with 784, covering a period of 74 years during which the Court 
stayed at Nara, prior to its permanent establishment in Kyoto. The 
great literary movement which bears the name of the Nara Period 
as a matter of fact began somewhat earlier than the establislimcnt of 
the Court at Nara (710), viz. somewhere about 687, when the Empress 
Jito commenced to reign, and lasted till the middle of Kw^ammu- 
Tenno’s reign in Kyoto (about 794). It is no misnomer, however, 
to call it the Nara Period of literature, as the greater part of it, in 
fact the height of its splendour, was covered by the Nara Period. 
This was an era of great civilizing processes, when, following upon 
the Buddhistic reforms of Empress Suiko and Crown Prince Shb- 
toku, and the administrative reforms of Taikwa, the greatest activity 
was displayed in the study of Chinese literature, messengers and 
students being dispatched to China, tlicn in the height of her 
splendour under tlie Tang Dynasty. Scliuols for the study of Chinese 
were established in many places; the composition of Chinese essays 
and poetry became a fashional)le. accomplishment among the court 
nobility. Japanese history, viz. the Nikon-gh was written in the 
Chinese language, and the Kwai-fu-sd, a collection of Chinese poems 
by Japanese writers was jmblished. But the most important result of 
this form of activity took the shape of the reduction to a written 
form of the early traditions, poems, prayers, and edicts (Imperial) of 
the nation ; viz. the Kojiki (the first Japanese chronicle, now extant), 
the Fudo-ki (compilation of stories on geographical subjects), the 
Uji-btimi (genealogical records), Norilo (prayers), Sevituyd (Imperial 
edicts), and the Alannyo-shu Myriad Leaves Collection ’). The 
last-named is a collection of poetry, which is perhaps in point of 
importance second only to the Kojiki. All these constitute the 
earliest Japanese literature written with Chinese ideographs, which 
were largely used as signs for syllables and sounds. This way of 
employing ideographs soon led to the invention of simple letter-signs 
for sounds — the kata~kana — ^which were made by greatly simplifying 
certain ideographs. It may be added that this period of literary 
activity was also marked by a corresponding activity in architecture, 
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— the building of large and splendid Buddhist and Shinto temples, 
in particular of the Dai~bittsu {huge image of Buddha), taking place 
side by side with the cultivation of letters. 

The literature of this period, as typified by the Mannyd-shUf 
shows but little trace of the pessimistic sentiments which at a later 
period i)ecame so marked. On the contrary it is permeated by a 
spirit of grandeur and liopefuh\ess, as befits the expression of the 
sentiments of a young and awakening nation. The compilation is 
attributed to the poet Otomo-no-Yakarnochi, and, though not without 
compositions written as far back as the time of Nintoku-Tcnno (4/^ 
century), yet most of the poems in it are contemporary productions, 
the authors.of which were drawn from all classes of persons, — from 
Emperors and Empresses down to their meanest subjects, even 
including beggars. The collection may therefore be regarded as a 
mirror, fairly reflecting the thoughts, ideals, and sentiments of the 
Japanese people at this period of their history. 

The Alawiyo-shu contains 4,173 tanka (short poems of 3! 
syllables, composed of 5 lines of 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 syllables respectively), 
61 sedoka poems of 38 syllal>les, an additional line of 7 sylla- 

bles being inserted between the ind and '^rd lines of the tanka), 
262 choka (long poems of unc(iual length, composed of alternate 
lines of 5 and 7 syllables, the whole ending with a pair of 7 syllable 
lines), and i renka (a short poem of 5 lines, the last two of which 
arc composed by a different person from the author of the first 
three). This last-mentioned kind, the renka, is the first example 
of the later renka, which came to be conjointly produced by several 
persons. 

Among the well-known poets of this period may be mentioned 
Kakinonioto-no-Hitomaro^ Yamabe-no-Akahito^ Yarnakami-no~ Okura, 
Otomo-no-Jabilo^ Otomo-no-Yakaniochi 'y of these the first two were 
the most celebrated. Both of them held minor posts in the Court, 
the former in the reigns of jitd and Moinmu and the latter under 
Shoinu-Tenno. Vhmakami-no-Okura was the most accomplished 
Chinese scholar of them all, and, on his return from a mission to 
China, he occupied the post of Governor of Chikuzen (Kyushu), an 
important diplomatic position at the time. Otomo-no-Tabito was a 
nobleman who held a ministerial post [dainagon) in the Govern- 
ment ; his son Yakamochi (reputed compiler of the Mannyd-shu) 
became a general in the army, l>esides being a high official in the 
Court. The following are some specimens of the poetical literature 
of this period : — 

(l) On Passing the Ruined Capital of Omi. 

[by Kakinomoto-no-Hitomard ) . 

I know not by what spirit moved, the Court 
From Yamato its ancient seat hath changed. 

For there hath reigned a long Imperial line. 

Since first at Kashiwara, beside 
Unebi’s Mount, its c.apital was fixed. 
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Why then choose rural Otsu, hard by a lake? 
Men say, “ The Court of old here had its seat,' 
Yon site is where the splendid palace rose.” 
But Court and palace grand alike have passed. 
And, sight of grief! before me lies a tract. 
Wild, desoHte, enshrouded deep in mist. 


Sazanavii-no ShigiX no Karasaki 
Safnku arcto, 

Omiya bito no 
Fune machi kanefsu. 


Though Karasaki stands unchanged 
On Shiga’s lake-lapped shore, 
Howe’er I wait, no boats appear 
With Court folk as of yore. 


(2) On Beholding Fuji. 

{by Yainabc-JW-Akahitd), 

Ta^n-no-ura yu As slow I pace on Tago’s shore, 

L/chi-ide-te mire ba Fair Fuji I descry; 

Mashiro nizo Her peerless peak aloft doth soar, 

Fuji-no-takane ni Snow-crowned against the .sky. 

I '’ukhva furi-kerii . 

NoritOi or Prayers, and Semmyd, or Edicts, are elegant prose 
compositions noted for their vigorous expression. The edicts con- 
tained in the Shoku-Nihon-gi are believed to be especially worthy 
of study. 

The Kojiki (the oldest chronicle extant) was written down by 
( 7 )-no-Yasiunaro, as delivered from memory by Ilieda-no-Are. It is a 
treasure-house of early traditions of the Japanese race. The Fudo-ki 
contains accounts of different provinces, with curious stories and 
traditions. The Uji-bumi is a genealogical account of ancient 
families. One drawback to a study of these books is that the archaic 
expressions contained in them are sometimes very difficult of inter- 
pretation ; while the substitution of Chinese ideographs for Japanese 
phrases has apparently put further difficulties in the way of a 
thorough understanding of certain passages. 


IV. Literature in the Heian (Kyoto) Court Period. 

A period of 398 years, extending from the founding of Kyoto 
(Heian) by Kwammu-Tcnno (794) to the establishment of the 
bhogunate Government at Kamakura (1192), is known as the Heian 
Court Period. Of this epoch, by far the larger portion belongs to 
the ascendency of the Fujiwara Clan, only during a quarter of a 
century in its closing years was it dominated by the Heike Family. 

In the Heian Court Period, the study of Buddhistic and 
classical Chinese, initiated during the Nara Court Period, was carried 
on with an increasing zeal, and the pessimistic teachings of Bud- 
dhism began to influence strongly the literary productions of this 
period. This tendency was accelerated through the extinction of 
martial spirit, owing to the enervating effect of the luxurious life of 
the Court. Moreover the literature, while it gained in elegance and 
refinement, lost whatever of robustness and grandeur it possessed in 
the past. It has already been stated that the Japanese phonetic 
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signs known as kata-kana were invented during the Nara Period. 
Kow Kobo-Daiski invented another and a cursive set of phonetic 
symbols, the hira-gana, by simplifying the cursive or running form 
of ideographs. These two ways of writing Japanese sounds began 
to be gradually availed of. But for some time to come Chinese 
literature formed the main subject of study with scholars. They 
composed poetry and prose in this classical language. But the ces- 
sation of sending missions and students to China at the close of the 
loth century was a signal for the rise of a pure native literature. 
The author of the Tosa Diary (935 A.D.), Ki-no-Tsurayuki, a Court 
nobleman of high rank, was the most celebrated among the 
pioneers of this form of pure Japanese prose. There now appeared 
various works — narratives, novels, and diaries — in this popular 
language. But the cla'-sical Chinese still continued to be mueh 
cultivated. Among the more substantial productions were the 
Shoku-Nihon-giy Nikon-kdki, Skokn- Nihon- kokiy Buntoku-zitsnroJiUy 
Sandai-zitsureku (all written in Cliine^e), — these, together with the 
Nihon-gi (already mentioned), being known as the Six National 
Histories, — a valued treasure-house of historical information. In 
native and Chinese poetry there appeared a series of Choku-sen-shu 
(collections of Japanese poems by an Imperial order), Keikohu-shTiy 
Jlonchd-bunsuiy both collections of Chinese poems and essays, and 
Wakan-rdei-shTty a collection of Japanese and Chinese poems. Con- 
cerning Japanese poems it may be stated that, while originally they 
were all intended to be sung, there gradually appeared short odes 
which were not songs, and in the Heian Period most of the classical 
uta produced were of the latter kind. On the other hand there 
arose popular songs, saibara and imaydy which were sung to the 
accompaniment of music. 

The Japanese poetical literature of this period is contained in 
several collections made by an Imperial order : Kokin -waka-shu by 
Ki-no-Tsurayuki, Go-sen-shu by Gen-jun, Shui-shu by Kwasan- 
Tenno, — the three being known as the Sandai-shu, or ‘ Three 
Imperial Collections*. Later there appeared Go-shui-shuy Kin-ydy 
Shikwa and Senzai. But of these various collections, the first- 
mentioned, Kokin-waka-shu, is the most celebrated and next to the 
Mannyo-shu has exercised the greatest influence on the later 
poetical productions of the country. 

Among the most celebrated poets and poetesses of this epoch 
may be mentioned the names of Ariwara-no-Narihira, Ono-no-Ko- 
machi, Ki-no-Tsurayuki, Fujiwara-no-Toshinari. The following are 
a few specimens ; — 

Yo-no-naka-ni 

Tae-le-^sakura-no Were there no cherry blooms to see, 

Nakari-se-6a 

Haru-no-kokoro-wa Man’s heart in Spring would tranquil be. 

Nodoke-kara-mashi. 

(by Ariwara-no-Narihira.) 
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Hito-wa-isa My absent friends^ how run their thoughtS| 

Kokoro-mo-shirazu Alas I I do not know ; 

Furusato'wa But here unchanged as in old time 

Hana-zo-mukaski~no I'he fragrant blossoms blow. 
Ka-ni-nioi-keru 

(by Ki-no-Tsurayuki.) 


Hana-no-i rowa 
Utsuri^ni-keri~na 
liazura-ni 

iVaf^a-mt-vo-ni-Juru 
Nagame-sesh i-tna-ni. 


Alas ! the flowers have faded all, 
Ere yet they njct my gaze. 

So fast have I been chained at home 
By love and rainy days. 


(by the poetess Ono-no-Komachi.) 


Yusare^ba 

Nobe-no^akikaze 

Mini-shimi-ie 

Uzura-nak’u-nari 

Fukakusa-no-sato, 


At Fukakusa-no-sato 
This evening lone and drear. 

The autumn wind sw’ceps o'er the moor 
And chills me to my inmost core ; 

The sadness grows, as to its mate 
The quail’s shrill call I hear. 


(by Fujiwara-no-Toshinari.) 


As a sample of Ihe popular songs of the period we give the 
following : — 


Imayo. 

Fu ruki -miyako-‘Wo 
Kite-mir e-ba 
A sajUga-hara-tozo 
Naruni~keru 
Tsuki-no~hikari-wa 
Knma-naku-ie 
Akikaze-nomizo 
Mi ni-wa-shiviu 


The capital lies desolate 
Where Emperors held sway. 

Nought but a wild and grass-grown tract, 
With mouldered ruins gray ; 

With moonlight every space is filled, 
And 1 by autumn winds am chilled. 


At this period there arose the custom of singing Chinese poems 
— a custom which is still in vogue. 

A characteristic literary feature of this epoch is the rise of 
several female prose-writers who achieved immortal fame. Sucli 
were Murasaki-Shikibu (author of the Genji- Monogatari) and Sei- 
Shonagon (author of the Maktira-no-Soshi). A reason for this 
phenomenon mu.st be sought in the fact that Chinese classics still 
absorbed the energy of scholars in general, who regarded it as 
beneath their dignity to write in colloquial Japanese. Even Ki-no- 
Tsurayuki, author of the Tosa Diary, wrote it in the character of a 
woman, any allusion to himself being always in tlie third person. 
Among the productions in this popular style there appeared books 
of Monogatarif or stories in a rhythmical flowing style. These were 
either historical or romantic. The Genjl-Monogatari by Murasaki- 
Shikibu was of the latter kind. 

The Genji-Monogatari consists of 54 chapters and is remark- 
able for its minute delineation of characters. The author, Mura- 
saki-Shikibu, was the widow of a nobleman and served in the Court 
as a lady in waiting to j 6 to-mon-in, the consort of Ichijo-Tenno. 
The hero of the romance is a royal prince, who is surrounded by 
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beautiful ladies and fine gentlemen of the Court. It is hoped that 
the following extract will convey some little idea of this masterpiece 
of early Japanese literature; it is the de.scription of a scene in an 
autumn garden in the Court. 

“ The Prince rose early, and, as he looked from his room 
towards the east, he saw persons who were also awake and who, 
having rolled up their bamboo blinds, were enjoying the garden in 
the light of the early dawn. These people were many and all 
young, and somewhat doubtfully dressed in loose robes (evidently 
their night attire), which, however, in the grey dawn could not be 
very distinctly seen ; but the way they wore these garments was 
amusing. The Prince now ordered his page lo take the cages 
containing chirping insects out into the garden, in order to wet 
tliem in the morning dew. The page was joined in the garden by 
four or five maidens, who, dressed in gay robes displaying patterns 
of Shioji (Tartar aster), pink, or ominameshi (rough-leafed patrinia), 
all flowers of the season, loitered about, cage in hand, from one 
thicket to another, gathering and bringing back with them some 
flowers, like the junk, which were most lovable. Their shapes, too, 
as they wandered about in the morning mist were most al tractive to 
behold. The gentle breeze wafted perfume from their dresses, which 
had evidently caught it by contact with the flowers. I'he Prince 
became so enchanted with these beauties that he could not help 
coming out, though doing so very quietly and unobserved, but no 
sooner had he appeared than the maidens quietly slipped away, 
though they showed in their faces little trace of surprise.” 

The Makura-no-SoM by SebShonagon (another lady writer of 
genius) consists of notes and observations on current events and 
personages. It contains some very sharp and caustic criticisms. 

The Tosa~nikhi, or 'I'osa Diary, is an account of his journey 
home by sea from 'Posa to Ky 5 to written by Ki-no-Tsurayuki, a 
nobleman of high rank, who had been in Tosa as governor of that 
province. The chief characteristic of the Diary is its artless 
simplicity and quiet humour. 

V. Literature in the Kamakura Period. 

This period, extending from 1192 to 1333, was marked by the 
rise of the hardy warriors of Kwanto, who despised the effeminate 
literature of the late Ileian Period. In one respect there was a 
decline of literary culture — supreme attention being now paid to the 
art of government and the cultivation of a martial spirit, accompanied 
by a wide-spread habit of thrift. The study of classical Chinese 
also declined, and in its stead there arose a kind of mixed Chinese 
and Japanese prose, which must be looked upon as the beginning of 
the modern prose writings. Some very interesting narratives of 
battles and wars of the period just passed, like the Hogen Mono- 
gatari^ Heiji Monogatari, and of the rise and fall of the lieike clan, 
viz. Heike Monogatari^ and Gernpei Seisuiki, have become immortal. 
The authorship of these works, though attributed to Hamuro 
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Dainagon Tokinaga, is strictly speaking unknown. The last-named 
work, Heike Monogatari, is strongly permeated by the pessimistic 
ideas of Buddhism, which has kd critics of later times to imagine 
its author to have been a Buddhist monk. The later dramatic 
literature of utai and joruri is directly traceable to these books of 
Monogatari, In this period arose the peculiar style of letter writing 
which yet prevails, and which may be called a corrupt form of 
Chinese, or a Japanised Chinese. 

In this period the elegant and sentimental uta greatly declined. 
If under the patronage of the Kydto Court it still continued to be 
cultivated, all its spirit was gone, — its artistic form and fineness being 
alone retained. Still in the early part of the period there were some 
notable poets, whose productions are collected in the Shin-Kokin-shUf 
a work compiled (1205) by Fujiwara Sadaiye, by Imperial order. 
Besides the compiler himself, other names well known are Fujiwara 
lyetaka. Priest Saigyd-Hosshi, the Shogun Sanetomo, the three 
retired Emperors, Gotoba, Tsuchimikado, and Juntoku, Princess 
Shikishi, Kamo Chomei, etc. 

The following are a few specimens of uta and imayo : — 


Shimo mayou 
Sorarii shioreshi 
Karigane no 
Kaeru tsuhasa ni 
Harusavte zo furu 
(by Sadaiye.) 


On water-fowl that homeward wing, 
With shrill, discordant cry, 

There falls a sudden shower of spring 
From out the frosty sky. 


Negawaku wa 

Hana no shita nite 
IP^are shinan 
Sotio kisaragi no 
Mochizuki no koro 
(by Saigyo'llosshi,) 


Ah I Would that I might fall asleep 
Beneath the fair Spring (lowers. 
The full moon shining overhead, 
Bewept by April showers I 


Monono/u no 

Yanaun tsukurou 
Kotc no uc ni 
Arare iahishiru 
Nasti no shinowara 


A warrior has bent his bow 
On Nasu's wild, wide plain 
111 act to shoot, when 'gainst his hands 
Beat hail and mingled rain. 


(by the Shogun Sanetomo.) 


The following h a .specimen of imayo song, on the Four Seasons 
of the Year, by Abbot Jichin : — • 

Tliis April morn, at early dawn of day. 

What meets my gaze upun the moimtain side? 

'J ‘hough wliite like clouds, they must be flowers of spring. 
'J'hrough soft June rains the cuckoo's note is heard, 

A fragrance floats from iris blooms and groves 
(.)f citron-trees. With autumn’s advent drear, 

We realise that half the year is flown ; 

How sad to watch the nightly waning moon 1 
This winter's morn, the well-known mountain paths 
By snow effaced, I dare not venture forth. 

But fancy wanders free with printless steps. 
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VI. The Ashikaga (or Muromachi) Period. 

This is a period of 238 years, extending from 1335 to 1573, and 
mostly occupied by civil dissensions throughout the realm, but 
particularly at the scat of government, Kyoto. Learning and literary 
culture were practically confined to monasteries. Whatever literary 
productions there were had priests or recluses as their authors. 

The Taiheiki, or Story of the Imperial Restoration Movement 
under the Emperor Godaigo, (by an unknown author) is a most 
notable production of this period. So also is the Tsurezure-gusa^ a 
collection of stray notes and short prose pieces by Kenko-Hosshi. 
These two works have done much in stimulating the prose writers of 
the later (Yedo) period. There arose a class of reciters, who read 
public audiences most exciting passages from the Taiheiki. But the 
most characteristic productions of this period were utaiy ox yokyoku^ 
which were dramatic pieces to be recited in a strong chanting style. 
The utai come to be accompanied by a mute play called the no dance; 
(For the utai and no dance, see P. cijcxiil). 

In the production of uia or tanka (short odes) this period can- 
not boast of many brilliant names. There appeared two collections, 
however, one by Prince Munenaga and the other by Ton-a-Hosshi. 
But the renkay or long poems composed conjointly by several persons, 
became quite popular. These long pieces did not eschew the use of 
everyday colloquial terms, as did the tanka, in which only classical 
words were permitted. It came to be quite a fashion to hold 
gatherings of amateur poets, in order that each might share in the 
making of a long poem. It is believed that this has done much to 
cultivate poetical sentiment among the common people. 

yiT. Literature ia the Yedo Period. 

The establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1603 and the 
restoration of peace, which was to continue undisturbed till 1868, 
brought about the revival of Chinese classical learning, both in Yedo 
under lycyasu’s patronage and in Kyoto with the encouragement 
given by the Emperor Gokwomyo. Beginning with L\ijiwara Seikwa 
and Hay ash i Doshun, who rose high in lycyasu’s favour, there now 
arose great scholars, some of them saintly characters, like Nakae 
Toju and Ito Jinsai, scholar statesmen, like Kumazawa Banzan, or 
men of robust intellect and literary accomplishment, like Ogyu Sorai. 
These founded schools or sects. While the larger p)art of the 
scholars followed the orthodox teachings of Chu llsi (of Sung 
Dynasty), there were others, like Nakae and Kumazawa above named, 
who adhered to the doctrines of Wang Yang-Ming (of Ming 
Dynasty), or, like Ito Jinsai, w'cnt back to Confucius and Mencius, 
largely discarding the philosophy of Chu Ilsi and Wang Yang- 
Ming, and Ogyu Sorai who further discarded Mencius, holding fast 
to the teachings of Confucius alone, as recorded in the Analects and 
the books edited by the Great Sage. As might be supposed, the 
setting up of these rival schools did much to stimulate interest in 
the study of Chinese classics and literature in general. 
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Closely following this Confucianist revival, there took place 
between the middle of the i8th and that of the I9lh century another 
and very important movement, viz» the renaissance of Japan’s national 
literature. The pioneer in the study and revival of the pure ancient 
Japanese literature was Kamo Mabuchi (died in 1769), who was 
followed by his illustrious and greater disciple, Moto-ori Norinaga 
(1730-1801). They were followed by Hirata Atsutanc, who was less 
a scholar than a great propagandist of the Imperialistic and national 
sentiment. If the Confucianist revival infused a new moral life, the 
later renaissance movement called forth in the nation their national 
consciousness, — the two together forming a source whence arose 
modern loyalty and patriotism. In historical literature there ap- 
peared two great works, — Dai-Nihon-shi, compiled under the inspir- 
ing guidance of the daimyo of Mito, and Nihon-gwaishi, by Rai 
San-yo, — these being strongly permeated by the ethico-national 
sentiment produced by the above movements. 

The revival of pure Japanese literature produced many poets of 
note, — the priest Keichil (who had preceded Kamo Mabuchi in the 
study of Japanese classics), Kamo, Moto-ori, Murata Harumi, and 
Kato Chikage, these being yet later followed by Kagawa Kagcki 
and his disciple Hatta Toinonori. Of these Kamo wrote many 
long poems, which are believed to fairly rival some of the best in 
the Mannyd-shu, We will give a few specimens of short poems 
{tanka ) : — 

Ura ura to 
Nodokeki haru no 
Kokoro yori 
Nioi ide taru 

Yamazakura kana 
(by Kamo Mabuchi.) 

Teru Tsuki no 

no chirikuru 
Kokochi shite 

Y'oru yuku sode ni 
Tamaru yuki kana 
(by Kagawa Kagcki.) 

The kyoka, or comic poem, became quite popular towards the 
end of the l8th century. Shoku-sanjin, a samurai of Yedo and a 
Chinese scholar, attained a wide celebrity as a writer of this kind of 
verse. Another poet, known as Yadoya Meshimori, also became 
well known. A few specimens will suffice ; — 

Imcisara ni Why should I murmur now 

Nanika oshiman That my life’s end appears? 

Jitnmu yori When for two thousand years, 

Nisen nen rai From Jimmu-Tcnno’s reign, 

^ Kure te yuku ioshi. Not one year doth remain, — 

^ Gone, with its hopes and fears! 

This poem was written by Shoku Sanjin as his jisei^ or ‘ Death- 
song,* just before his death. 


From out the heart of spring, 
Like breath of incense sweet. 
The fragrant cherry blooms 
My charmed senses greet. 


And is it that the mooniKjams pale 
Shine on me liere below? 

As now I take iny nightly walk. 
My sleeves are filled with snow. 
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t/fa yomi wa A poem of the poorest kind 

Heta koso yokere *Twere better far to make, 

Ame-tsuchi no For who could view with tranquil mind 

Ugoki dashite uoa The earth and heavens shake? 

Tamar u mono kawa, 

(This was written by Yadoya Meshimori referring to an old say- 
ing: — “A good poem moves the heavens and earth.”) 


The kaikai is a series of short verses (each ver.se being of 17 
syllables, that is even shorter than the tanka^ or ordinary uta of 31 
syllables), made by members of the company present, each of whom 
makes one verse in turn. The first verse, which is tlie leader of the 
series, is known as the hokku. Later there arose a custom of making 
the verses singly ; they were then known as hokku^ or sometimes 
haikau The hokkti verse differs from the tifo, or classical poem, in 
that ordinary colloquial words are freely used. The hokkti is 
essentially a plebeian verse, but in the hand of a master a great deal 
of thought and sentiment may be compressed within these 17 
syllables. Among the masters of hokku may be mentioned Teiloku, 
Soin, Basho, Kikaku, Ransetsu, Kyorai, Shiko, Kyoroku, Buson, 
Ryota, Issa ; of these Basho is regarded as peerless. Wc give a 
few specimens as follows : — 


Jlana no kumo 
Kane iva Ueno ka 
Asakusa ka. 

(by Basho.) 


Ah, clouds of blooms I 
And hark 1 that bell — 

From Ueno? or Asakusa? 

In sooth 'twerc hard to tell. 


Haru no umi, 
Hinemosu notar i 
Notari kana. 
(by Bason.) 


Oh, vast Spring sea I 
From pole to pole 
Thy waves all day 
Nor rest nor stay, 
But onward roll. 


YUdachi ya^ 
le-wo mey^urite 
Ahiru naku. 
(by K.ikaku.) 
1 ^aee gaerit^ 
Makeru nu Issa 
Koreni art. 
(by Issa.) 


A sudden shower 1 
The ducks in glee 
Around the house 
Quack joyfully. 

Ye hungry frogs I croak on nor yield 
'I'o other croakers loud the field ; 
I, Ibsa, here, will back you. 


The popular songs of this jxrriod are short songs, like ko-uta 
and ha uftu and long .songs like naga-uta^ — these having been 
severally developed from the saibara of the previous period. Tliese 
are sung to the accompaniment of samisen music. We will give a 
few specimens of short songs ; — 

lYatari kurabe te Look boldly forth upon Life’s sea, 

Yononaka mireba. After much drifting to .tnd fro; 

Awa-no-Xarnto ni 'Fhou seest that no waves there be, 

Kami wa naski. E’en at Awa-no-Naruio. 


Yoshiya wazakure Miwa. asa^e^ao no 
HikOrge inatsu-vta no httna~no~iro 
Urami-rareshimo urixmishi-hitomo 
Tomo-ni kie-yuku nobe-no-tsuyu. 

What matter if our little lives of gloom 
Are like the transient morning-glory bloom. 

That fades when touched by slanting eastern beams ? 
On hater, hated, too, soon shuts the tomb. 
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Joruri, a ballad-drama, which is sung or recited in loud and 
measured intonations, is quite a feature of popular literature of the 
Yedo Period. Its rise and the influence it has since exercised are 
mainly due to an author of genius and great industry — Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon. For particulars see P. CLXXViii. Among prose-writers 
of the period, Arai Hakuseki, Kaibara Yekken, and Muro Kyuso 
stand out prominently. In contrast to most other learned authors, 
who wrote in Chinese, these wrote in a mixed Chinese and Japanese 
style, using ideographs and Chinese phrases freely, and interspersing 
ka?i(i characters among them. The writings of these men have 
furnished models for modern Japanese prose. Arai was a historian, 
who'^e Tokmhi-yoron^ or historical studies, and Ilankan-pu, or His- 
tories of Feudal Daimyos, arc still widely read. Kaibara and JMuro 
were both celebrated Confucianist scholars, who have exercised a 
widespread moral influence by their popular works on Confucianist 
teachings. Kaibara’s Kado-kun^ Yajd-kun^ and especially Ouna- 
daigaku (Teachings on Women’s Duties), and Muro’s Shnn-dai 
Zatsuiva (Miscellaneous Talks) have become most widely known. 

Novels and romances came to be a great feature of the popular 
literature in the second half of the Tokugavva (Yedo) Period. In 
stories of a comical kind, Shiki-tci Samba and jippen-sha Ikku were 
best known ; in sentimental novels. Ryutci Tanehiko and Tamenaga 
Shunsui, in realistic novels Ihara Saikwaku monopolised the field. 
But as a writer of romantic novels, Kyokutci Bakin stands head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries, d'he best known of his works, 
which number altogether 260, are Hakken-den^ Yumiharizuki^ 
Musoby^oe Kocho Alonogatari^ etc, Bakin has been not unfitly compared 
by some writers to Sir Walter Scott. 

VIII. Literature in the Meiji Period. 

Just as the introduction of Hindu and Chinese ideas formed so 
marked a feature of the literary life of the I feian Peritjd, so the 
modern literary life of Japan is remarkable for the great influence 
which is being exercised by European literature. There has scarcely 
been time yet, in the short space of less than half a century, for 
Japan to recover full independence from the pcjwerful influences 
produced by contact with modern western thought and to develop 
her own literature, just as she asserted her originality in the later 
Tokugawa Period, after having absorbed the best part of the foieign 
thoughts introduced earlier. 

Modern Japan was first brought into touch with the intellectual 
and moral life of the West by means of the English language. 
Whatever had been learned earlier through the medium of the 
Dutch language was practically confined to medicine, chemistry, 
and military science; though we must not forget that the fir.st books 
published on jurisprudence and politics were penned by students of 
tlie Dutch language, like Nishi Amane, Kato lliroyuki, and Tsuda 
Mamichi. With the opening of the country to foreign intercourse in 
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the fifth decade af the ig^/i century, men began to learn English 
and to visit the United Slates and England. Not a few, however, 
went to France. Some of them who did not fill high posts in 
the Government, engaged afterwards, in educational and literary 
labours, and as a result the works or a part of the works of 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, IJeber, Adam Smith, Mill, Spencer, and 
Darwin were presented in a Japanese dress. Nakamura Keiu, a 
leading Chinese scholar of the day, who learned to read English, 
translated Samuel Smiles’s “Self-Help,” which has done an immense 
amount of good. Nakae Tokusuke, a gifted student of French, 
translated Rousseau’s “ Contrat Social,” which became the bible of 
political agitators. But it was Fukuzawa Yukichi, known later as 
the “ Sage of Mita,” who proved, by means of his most fascinating 
popular works on “ Things European,” a most powerful instrument 
in placing his countrymen under the influence of modern thought. 
It must be added that the new western ideas, which have come to 
be so potent a factor in the evolution of modern Japan, were not 
confined to utilitarian and agnostic forms of thought, but that 
through the Japanese Bible and teachings of Christianity the 
spiritual side of European civilization has strongly engaged the 
attention of the Japanese. No one can fail to notice in the later 
literature of the Meiji Period certain marked traces of Christian 
ideas. 

The German language, though its study was commenced much 
later than that of French, probably exerted on the whole a much 
greater influence than the latter. Through it not only military and 
medical sciences, but jurisprudence, philosophy, and literature were 
studied. Russian literature, in the form of novels, has also received 
considerable attention. 

In poetry, the first sign of European influence was seen in a?i 
attempt to break away from the rigid form of thirty-one syllables, 
to which poetry (in the classic sense) had been practically confined, 
'rhe Shintaishi, or New form poetry, was modelled after European 
poetry, being divided in the case of long poems into several stanzas. 
In 1882 there was published a book of Shintaishi, containing trans- 
lations of poems from English and American authors of Campbell’s 
“ Ye Mariners of England ” and Tennyson’s “ Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” Since then several authors have published books of 
Shintaishi, some of which attained some reputation. 

Newspapers and periodical magazines form an entirely novel 
feature in the modern life of Japan. The war of the Kagoshima 
rebellion in 1877, Sino-Japanese War (1894-5), Russo- 

Japanese War (1904-5) have done much to promote journalistic 
enterprise. According to the returns of 1912, there are altogether 
about 2,000 daily journals and periodicals. 

In connection with the political agitations of the 8M decade of 
the last century, there appeared many political novels, many of 
them being adaptations from works of Lord Lytton or of Disraeli. 
Perhaps the two books which attained the widest celebrity at this 
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time were Keikoku-bidan (by Yano Ryukei), an historical novel based 
on the life of Epaminondas, a Theban patriot of ancient Greece, 
and Kajift-no-kigu (by Tokai Sanshi), in which patriots from Japan, 
China, Spain, Poland, Hungary, Turkey, Egypt, etc., meet together 
to discuss the political problems of those countries. 

Among writers of realistic novels, three names occupy a leading 
place, — Tsubouchi Shoyo, Ozaki Koyo, and Koda Roban. Tsubo- 
uchi [Professor of English Literature in Waseda University) wrote 
the first realistic novel of modern Japan (Tosei-Shosei-katagi) and 
has since exercised a powerful influence as a literary critic and a 
translator of Shakespeare. Ozaki Koyo, who unfortunately died 
early, was the author of several celebrated works (Irozange, Konjiki- 
yasha, etc.) and was a master mind who inspired many younger men 
who afterwards became famous. Koda Roban is the Professor of 
Literature in the Kyoto Imperial University and the author of 
several well-known novels (Goju-no-to, etc.\ Other notable writers 
of fiction are Futabatei Shimei, Yamada Bimyosai, Izumi Kyokwa, 
Hirotsu Ryuro, Oguri Fuyo, Shimazaki Toson, Kosugi Tengwai, etc. 
Kunikida Doppo, Kawakami Bizan and Iliguchi Ichiyo have died 
prematurely. The last-named, a female writer, showed real signs of 
genius. Tokutomi Rokwa is a writer of genius and the author of 
several popular novels ; one of them, Ilototo^i^'isu, having been trans- 
lated into English. Apart from the circle of professional novel 
writers, there is Dr. Mori Ogwai, Surgeon-General to the Army, a 
powerful writer and a profound student of German literature. We 
must not forget to mention the name of Natsume So.seki, who was 
at one time Professor of English Literature in the T5kyo Imperial 
University ; he is the author of a well-known novel, Wagahai wa 
Nekode am (« I am a cat.*'). 


Chapter XX. Landscape Gardening. 

The first mention of landscape gardening in this country occurs 
in the Nihm-gi, where it is stated that in the 20tJi year of the 
Empress Suiko (612 A. D.), the Empress ordered a naturalized 
Korean, named Roshiko, to make a garden in the Palace grounds 
representing Mt. Shumisen (an imaginary Buddhist holy mountain) 
and a Chinese bridge. Since then the art of landscape gardening 
seems to have been at all times much cultivated, — the building of a 
permanent capital first at Nara and later in Kyoto and of so many 
splendid temples supplying the motive for the making of beautiful 
gardens. The Chinese ideas of gardening were in the early periods 
evidently all-powerful. But the ideas originally imported from 
Korea and China were constantly improved in application through 
the working of the artistic genius of the people. During the Hcian 
Period many notable gardens were made, both in the Imperial 
Palace grounds and in those attached to the residences of nobles, — 
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the gardens consisting of hills, lakes, bridges, and groves of trees 
and shrubs. In the Kamakura Period and later, the disciplinary 
ideas of the Zen Sect of Buddhism apparently did much to give a 
tone of refinement and tranquillity to landscape gardens. In the 
Ashikaga Period the art seems to have reached a high state of 
development, as may be seen in the gardens of Ginkaku-ji, and 
Daisen-in(Daitoku-ji), both in Kyoto and made by a master-gardener, 
Sdami. The ideas so successfully put into execution have come to 
influence the plans of later masters of gardening. Throughout the 
Tokugawa Period the Shoguns and the hundreds of daimyos all had 
Iheir villas, which vied with one another in the beauty of their 
tandscape gardens. The taste had so permeated the community 
at large that every considerable house invariably had its pretty 
garden. These gardens were either hiro-7tiwa (plain gardens) or 
yama-niwa (hilly gardens), which were planned according to certain 
rules (too often stereo-typed), in respect to the disposition of rocks, 
trees, fences, bridges, eU.y etc, 

(a) In the case of a main residence, the house with its parlour 
was the first consideration, and the garden was made to suit the 
parlour, figuring as an adjunct to it. But in the case of a villa, the 
garden was the main object, with its hills, lakes, forest, etc,y in view 
of which houses were put up. 

(b) The garden of a house for tea-ceremony is devised so as 
to reveal little trace of plan or skill, — the utmost effort being taken 
to give the impression that the garden is some wild, deep mountain 
valley. There arc rigid rules for the making of this kind of 
garden. 

(c) In the garden arc hills, lakes, and streams, which are 
made to look as natural as possible, and there is often a waterfall. 
The lake sometimes contains an islet, also narrow beaches fringe its 
shore. There is a central, chief rock, regarded as semi-sacred, A 
grove of trees and bamboos forms the background. 

(d) All large stones or rocks should be thoroughly washed, 
so that no trace of dust or earth remains. Otherwise the stones arc 
apt to grow moss. Moss should grow on the ground, but not on 
the stones or trees. When, however, these stones remain long 
exposed to the action of the elements, there grows on them a hardy 
kind of lichen and the stones acquire an antique look, which is 
highly appreciated. Stone cisterns must be kept scrupulously clean, 
both the basin and general exterior. 

(e) Fences are of various kinds {viz, kenninji-gaki, daitokuji* 
gaki, 5ura-gaki, yotsume-gaki, ike gaki, etc,)y each kind being made 
according to strict rules. Most of these are made of bamboo. The 
fences within the garden should be made so that it is possible to see 
through them. 

(f) A plum-tree by a fence is known as sode-ga-ka, or 
** perfume from a sleeve (a fence resembling the sleeve of a 
Japanese kimono) 
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(g) Stone lanterns are all made of granite and arc of various 
patterns, viz, enshu-gata, juk5-gata, yukimi-gata, rik)ru-gata, soeki- 
gata, etc, 

(h) Cisterns, too, should be made of granite. They are of 
different patterns, — ensei-shuku, hosei-shuku, sekisui-ko, etc. They 
are sometimes of bronze or earthenware, but these are not according 
to strict rules. 

Among the notable landscape gardens of the country may be 
mentioned Shizen-en (belonging to the Imperial Household), the 
gardens of Higashi-Hongwanji, Kinkakuji, Ginkakuji, Shugakuin, — 
these in Kyoto ; Fukiage garden (in the Imperial Palace grounds), 
Shiba-Rikyu, Kbraku-en — these in Tokyo ; K6raku-en of Okayama, 
Kuribayashi Koen of Takamatsu, Sen-tei of Hiroshima. 

Bonsai and Bonseki. 

Bonsai, or potted plants, are dwarf-trees planted in pots, which 
are made to show all the beauties of a large natural tree, or an 
ancient tree, or even natural scenery of great extent. Of trees for 
planting in pots, matsu (pine) and ma-kashiwa are preferred to all 
other kinds. A specimen of either of these trees, which has lived 
over loo years in a pot, sometimes costs several thousand But 
other trees, such as sugi (' cryptomeria), tsuki-keyaki (zelkowa acumi- 
nata), momiji (maple), and hinoki (ground cypress), arc quite as often 
potted. Some trees have two trunks, some a single trunk; some- 
times different trees are associated with the main tree. Suiban-mono 
is a kind of bonsai, — in which a sea shore with beaches and rocky 
precipice is represented, side by side with a grove of trees. Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Osaka, and Sanuki are centres of bonsai cultivation. 

Jion-aehi are tray-landscapes, being representations of natural 
scenery by means of stones and sand on a tray. Sometimes artificial 
trees and flowers as well as tiny mociels of men and animals are 
placed on the tray. In this latter case it is called hako-niwa. 
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Oeneial Sketch. 

As is well known there are certain features in the life and 
manners of the Japanese people, wherein the N.E. half of the country 
is distinct from the S.W., and the dividing line may be said to pass 
through iVagvya. These differences seem to have arisen from the fact 
that the civilization of the N.E. half of the country has been devel- 
oped under influences emanating from (now while the S.W. 
half always drew its inspiration from Kyoto (and Osaka). The tw’O 
distinct influences of Yedo and Kyoto have always met at Nagoya and 
there tended to amalgamate. In other respects also, Nagoya remains 
to-day the meeting place C)f S.W. and N.E. Japan. The Main Trunk 
Line of Railway passing through the Main Island, starting from 
Shimonoseki and ending at Aomori^ passes through Nagoya, where 
also centre other important lines, such as the Kw^ansai Idne coming 
from Osaka via Na7‘a^ and the Chuo Line coming from Tokyo (also 
from Niigata and Nagano) via the famous Kiso Route. We find it 
convenient therefore to regard Nagoya as the dividing point between 
S. W. and N. E. Japan. 

The tourists from Europe who come by the Trans-Continental 
Route via Fusan or Dairen will make Shimonoseki their first lauding 
place, while those coming by the Ocean Route via Suez will touch 
first at Nagasaki. From Naga.saki the railway will convey them to 
Moji whence the ferry takes them (in }^hr.) across the straits to 
Shimonoseki ; from the latter place to Aohe, Kyoto^ Nagoya ^ or 
Tokyo, they will find Express Trains running several tinjes daily. 
They will find here also steamers plying to all the important towns 
on the Japan Sea Coast, as well as to towns on the coasts of Kyushu, 
Shikoku, and San-yo-itd. 

From Chosen to Jojuin Proper. At Fusan, the passenger by 
the Manchuria -Chosen Express transfers to one of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railways’ ferry steamers, provided with all necessary com- 
forts (sec P. 4-5), in order to cross the Strait of Chosen (1 20 naut. m.) 
to the Main Island of Japan. The Chosen .Strait is rich in memories 
of great battles, ancient and modern, which played an important 
part in deciding the fate of the Japanese Empire. 'Fhc Strait is also 
rich in exquisite scenery, exceptionally so for some time before the 
steamer steers into Shimonoseki Port, for innumerable beautiful 
islands now reveal themselves one by one, at each turn of the ship, — 
the scene being comparable to that of Scandinavian fjord. As the 
ship enters the port, a new .sensation aw\aits the stranger, for he will 
find himself at once in the midst of the bustle and novelty of Japa- 
nese life, which differs so widely, not only from the life in Europe 
and America, but also from that in Manchuria and Chosen. 

'I’hc tourist’s luggage is examined by the customs ofllcial on board the ferry- 
steamer, instead of at the Shimono.scki Oilicc. Tobacco and cigars are exempt 
from duty, only when carried in a small quantity, just sufficient for the travellers 
immediate heed. 
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Shimonosekf. 


Hotel: San-yd Hotels Japanese Xnna : Shimpan-ro 

(PL 1 6, J S), Daikichurdy Kawa-Uy Kimpa-roy Isakay Kashi- choy 
Kigomaia, Mutdy Tenshin-rd. Restaurants: Sanyo Hotel\ Japanese 
cookery, Shumpan~rdy Daikichi~rd, Chdtd~rdy Chinkai-rdy Taihan-rd, 


t San-yo Hotel (English spoken) — managed under the auspices of the 
Imperial Government Railways — is situated in front of the Shimonoseki Station. 
The Hotel is conducted on both American and European plans and contains a 
bar, library, billiard-room, etc. Rooms may be engaged in advance while on 
the train by giving orders to the compartment boys. The tariff at the HoteJ^ 
is as follows : — 


European plan (Rooms only) single bed 

for 12 hrs ¥i.oo- 7.00 

for 24 hrs ¥1.50-10.00 

American plan (Rooms with meals) 

for 24 hrs ¥4.00-12.50 


double bed 
¥1.50-10.00 
¥2.00-13.00 


2 single beds 
¥2.00-10.50 
¥2.50-15.00 


¥7.00-18.00 ¥7.50-20.00 


MeafSy baths, etc.: Breakfast, ¥1.00; lunch ¥1.00, ¥1.20, ¥1.50; supper 
¥1.50; cold collation ¥1.00; sandwiches ¥o.35-¥o.7o; tea or coffee ¥0.20; bath 
¥ 0.20. 


Consulates : Austro-Hungarian Consulate (at Karato-cho)y Ger- 
man Consulate (at IJigashi-nabechd, PL 1 1, II 5 )» British Consulate 
(at Karato-chOf PL 6, H 6). Norwegian Consulate (represented by 
Uryu Shokwai). 


General Description. 

Shimonosehi (originally called Akamagaseki\ popularly known as 
Bakan)y at the S. W. extremity of Honshu (or the Main Island), is 
situated in 130® lung., 33° 57-^ 30" N. lat., on the N. coast of 

the Shimonoseki Straits, and holds, together with Afo^i on the 
opposite coast, the key of the W. gateway of the Inland Sea, The 
town is laid out mainly on a long narrow strip of level land lying 
between the sea and a steep hill, the latter giving protection against 
the N. blasts. The town extends 4 m. from E. to W. and contains 
58,254 inhabitants. Nabe-cho and Kwannon-zaki-cho are the busiest 
streets. 

History. 3 'he town is famous in connection with the tragical fate of the 
Taira Clan, exterminated by the Minamoto Clan in the sea-fight (12/A cent.) 
at Dan-no-ura, at the E. end of the city. Here also took place die famous 
bombardment of the forts by the combined fleets of England, France, the 
United .Suites, and Holland, in retaliation for the repeated firings on foreign 
ships passing through the Straits (1864).* Here also took place the afterwards 
famous, but then secret, meeting between Takasugi Shinsaku (of Choshu) and 
Saiga Takamori (of Saisuma), in which wa.s arranged the Antl-Tokugawa 
league of Chashu and Saisuma, the two most powerful S. W. Daimiates, on 
behalf of the Imperial Restoration. After the Restoration (7868), Shimonoseki, 
owing to its advantageous geographical position, made rapid progress in pros- 
perity, and in recent years Moji also has made a phenomenal growth as a new 
town. Here in 1895 was signed by Premier Ita and lA-hung-chang the famous 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, restoring friendly relations between China and Japan. 

* Shimonoseki Affair. In 1863 the Daimyo of Choshu, in whose domain 
Shimonoseki was situated, decided to boldly lead the way in expelling foreigners 
from Japan by repeatedly firing on foreign ships from his batteries on the coast. 
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Although American and French warships were separately despatched and inflicted 
severe damage on the Choshu gun-boats and land batteries^ the intrepid Daimyo 
was not brought to terms. It was when the English^ French, American, and 
Dutch combined fleet ships in all) attacked the place and sei2ed the batteries 
by landing marines (Sept. 5-8, 1864) that Choshu finally agreed to cease hostilities, 
and thenceforth to supply the foreigners with provisions. As Choshu pleaded 
inability to pay an indemnity, the four Powers concluded a convention with the 
Shogun^ by the terms of which the latter agreed to pay $3,000,000 to the Powers 
concerned in settlement of all demands. In 1883, the United States refunded 
to Japan $785,000, her share in this indemnity. 

Communications. 

Jtaiiwaya. At the S. end of the city is the terminus of the Trunk 
Line of railway passing through the Main Island or Honshu. The 
first part of the line, the so- called San-yo Main lane, takes in such 
important places as Hiroshima^ Okayama^ and Jlwiejiy before it 
reaches 7 \ 7 tho. 

Distances and Fares from Shimonoseki to the principal cities in 

Japan are as follows : — ,, 

^ Pares 


Stations 

Distances 

\st class 

'ind class 


VI. 

yen 

yen 

Moji 

15 

.20 

•15 

Kokiira 

8.8 

.50 

•33 

Hakata 

487 

2.15 

1.32 

^5aga 

82.4 

3.28 

2.00 

Vagasaki 

165-5 

5.50 

3-33 

Kumamoto 

122.7 

4-43 

2.69 

Kagoshima 

2^8.6 

7.15 

4-32 

Beppu 

Yamaguchi 

^Sd.4 

330 

2.01 

5 

2.13 

1.28 

Miyajima 

1 26.0 

4-35 

2.61 

I liro.*5hima 

139.5 

4.68 

2.81 

( )kayama 

240.2 

7.00 

4.20 

1 limeji 

295.2 

8.10 

4.86 

Kobe 

.329 3 

8.70 

5.22 

(.Jsaka 

349 b 

9.08 

5.45 

Kyoto 

376.4 

9.53 

5.72 

Miyazu 

* Including ferry fare from 
Maizuru to Miy.uu. 

452.8 

*I I.OO 

*6.80 

Taisha {via Himeji) 

5058 

11.80 

7.08 

Nara (via Kyoto) 

402.4 

10.00 

6.00 

Nagoya 

471. 1 

11.20 

6.72 

Yamada (via Tennoji) 

461.1 

11.03 

6.62 

Iliranuma (Yokohama) 

687.4 

14.98 

8.99 

Shimbashi 

704-5 

15.28 

9.17 

I'suruga 

451.6 

lo.Ss 

6.51 


At the Shimonoseki (Moji) Station, through-tickets for principal 
cities in Europe, Manchuria, and Chosen are issued (see Introductory 
Remarks in Vol. I.J. 
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Passage Rates with Through Ticket. 




Fares 

Per each 10 kg. 

From Shimonosekl 
(Moji) 

Distances 

Express Trains 

in excess of 
free luggage 


xst class 

2«<f cla.ss 

allowance 

Fia Fusan 

7 M . 

yen 

yen 

yen 

F usan 

150 

10.00 

10.00 

0.40 

Keijo 

420 

23.50 

1Q.45 

0.60 

Heijo 

585 

31.75 

26.25 

0.80 

Shin-Gishu 

732 

41.10 

31.40 

1.20 

Fenetien 


51 95 

36, 10 

1.36 

Harbin 

1,244 

80. (KJ 

58.05 

2.06 

Manchuria 

1,827 

6,180 

135.50 

09.60 

3.06 

Moscow 

274.25 

201.35 

8.08 

St. Petersburg 
(/Ya Viatka) 

6,347 

278.55 

204.10 

8.18 

London 

( Via (Ystend) 

8,068 

405.89 

285.03 

10.34 

Berlin 

7.4tt 

352.81 

248.81 

8.33 

Paris 

8,079 

400.48 

281.41 

9.80 

Via Dairen 

Dairen 

495 

36.00 

36.00 

o.t8 

Harbin 

1,083 

80.60 

— 

1.04 

Manchuria 

1,666 j 

135.50 

109.25 

2.04 

Irkutsk 

2,615 I 

183.40 

139.25 

3.74 

Moscow 

6,019 i 

274.45 

201.55 

7.o() 

St. Peter^bu^g 
{Via Viatka) 

6,186 1 

278.75 

204.30 

7.16 

London 
(Via Ostend) 

1 

7,907 ! 

405.89 

285.03 

10.34 

Berlin 

7,250 1 

352.81 

248.81 

[ 8.33 

Paris 

7,918 I 

4CO.48 

281.41 

9.80 

Via Vladivostok 
Vladivostok 

! 

1,024 1 

49.35 

44.55 

0.88 

Harbin 

1,519 i 

94.95 


1.94 

^lanchuria 

2,102 1 

149.30 

107.85 

2.74 

Irkutsk 

3,04 1 ; 

198,60 

1 137.85 

4.44 

Moscow 

6,447 1 

289,65 

200.15 

7.76 

bt. Petersburg 
( Via Viatka) 
London 
(Via Ostend) 

j 

6,614 1 

293.95 

202.90 

7.80 

8,335 1 

421.13 

283.69 

11.04 

Berlin 

7,677 

368.05 

247.47 

9.02 

Paris 

8,345 i 

1 

415.72 

280.07 

10.49 


Fc't'ry Services: — (a) Shimonoseki-Moji Ferry, a connecting 
steamship service between the railway station at Shinionoseki and the 
jetty at A/oji{l )4 m.j. The service (15 times daily, in 15 min.) is 
operated by the Government Railways. (b) Shinionoseki -Fusan 
P'erry. The Government Railways operate a ferry service across 
the famous Tsushima Straits (120111.) twice daily from each end, 
employing 5 ships ; the service makes connection with the trains on 
both sides. 
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ScJied^de for Shimonoaeki- FuJtmi Fet'i'y Service. 


Sailing 

leave Shimo- 
noseki (or Moji) 

arrive Fusan 

Fares 


(l) p.m. 10.00 
(3) a.m. 10.40 

(i) a.m. 9.00 

( 3 ) P-in- 9 J0 

\st class, 

¥ 10. 

Daily 

leave Fusan 

arrive Shimo- 
noseki (or Moji) 

'ind cla.ss, 

¥ 6. 


(2) p.m. 9.00 
(4) a.m. 6.40 

(2) a.in. 8.00 
(4) 5-40 

3/7/ class, 

¥3- 


Ships and Aecotmnodations. 


Ships 

Gross 

Capacity for 
l\ts.sengcr.s 

Cabins 

'J onuago 

iS/ cl. 

’J/ut cl. 

1 jsf class 

20(1 class 

Koma- 

Maru 

3,^07 

43 

128 

1 special f berths 2 
cabin ( sofas 2 

1 3 ordina- f berths 26 
ry c.d)!ns ( sofas 13 

2 cabins . 
berths 12 

4 cabins 
berths 28 

Shiragi- 

Maru 




- 

99 

Iki-Maru 

i/>9i 

18 j 

._'!J 


j Sleeping-berths 16 

T.susliima- 

Maru 

» 

» 

-• 



KiSsai- 

Maru 

2Ai5 

42 

4 - 

T . .. 1 f berths 28 

14 cabins < c 
^ \ sofas 14 

4 c:.bin .{^:«^74 


N.B. Convcynnce of Goods- wagons across ihc Shimonoseki Straits was 
beijun in Oct. 191 t. 'J'hc goods had formerly to be unloaded from the cars, then 
conveyed across the Straits, and loaded into cars again— the process necessitating 
much labour and lime. Now 3 frcight-c.irs are conveyed in a boat and linked 
at once to a train at the station on the other side, the whole process taking 
up less than i hr. 

Water Routes : — The more impurtatil steamship lines which call 
at Moji or Shimoaosc/ci arc a.s follow.s : — 

a) Xipptm Ydsen Kiraisha TAties : Kurofean Line — Yoko- 
hama to Anhverp^ calling at Kdhc, Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Marseilles, London — fortnightly. 
American IJne — Hongkong to Seattle^ calling at Kcelung,* Shanghai, 
Kobe, Yokkaichi,* Shimizu,* Yokohama, Victoria — fortnightly 
(asterisks indicate the ports called at occasionally). Australian Line 
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— Yokohama to Melbourne, calling at Kobe, Nagasaki, Hongkong, 
Manila, Thursday Island, Townsville, Brisbane, Sydney — monthly 
(Ships : — Kumano-maru, Nikko-maru, Yaivata-maru). Yokohama- 
Shanghai Line — calling at Kobe and Nagasaki — twice weekly. 
Yokohama -North China Line — calling at Yokkaichi, Kobe, J insen, 
Dairen, Taku, Newchwang — fortnightly. Kobe-North China Line — 
Kobe to Newchwang, calling at Nagasaki and Taku — 5 times 
monthly. Kobe- Vladivostok Lim — calling at Nagasaki, Fusan, Gen- 
zan, Sershin — once in 3 weeks. Kobe- Keelting and Kwarenko Line — 
4 times monthly. 

b) Osaha Shosen Ktvaisha Lines: American Line — Hongkong 
to Tacoma, calling at Keelung, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokkaichi, 
Shimizu, Yokohama, Victoria — monthly. Osaka-Jinsen Line — call- 
ing at Kobe, Fusan, Moppo, Kunsan (sometimes also at Izuhara and 
Masan) — twice weekly. Osaka-Anttmg Line — calling at Kobe, Jin- 
sen, Chinnampo — twice monthly. Oscika-Tientsin Line — calling at 
Kobe and Moji — 4 times monthly. Osaka-Seishin lAne — calling at 
K5be, Ujina, Fusan, Gcnzan, Scikoshin, Shimpo, Joshin — 3 times 
monthly. Yokohama- Takow Line — calling at Kobe, Ujina, Nagasaki, 
Keelung, Anping — twice mcmthly. Yokohama - Anping Line — 
calling at Nagoya, Katsu-ura, Osaka, Kobe, and Keelung (sometimes 
also at Kagoshima) — 5 6 times monthly. Kobe- Keelung JAne — 
direct service — 4 times monthly. Osaka- Dairen Lyme — calling at 
Kobe, and sometimes also at Ujina — twice weekly. Osaka-Shimono- 
seki Line — leaving daily from each end and calling at Inland Sea 
ports. ShimonosekU Kitsuki Line — calling at San-in-d5 ports — on 
alternate days. Osaka-Beppu-Moji Line (Special Ferry ‘ Kurenai- 
maru’s Service’) — calling at Kdbe, Takamatsu, I’akahama, and Oita — 
leaving from both ends every 5 days. Osaka- Shikoku Line — leaving 
Osaka and Moji (Sliimonoseki)_^on alternate days ancl calling at the 
N. coast ports of Shikoku. Osaka- San-in Line — Osaka to Yasiiki, 
calling at Kobe, Shikoku ports, San-in-do ports, Sakai, and Yonago 
— leaving from both ends every even-numbered day. 

Public Offices, Banks, Firms, Schools, etc, 

Vuhlic Offices, etc. : Shimonoseki Fortress Headquarters ( To- 
hama-chd), Moji Custom-House’s Agencies (PI. 7, H6), Shimonoseki 
Meteorological Station (PI. G 5), the Municipal Office (PI. 13, G 5), 
the Marine Office, Shimonoseki Chamber of Commerce (PI. 8, H 4). 

Hanhs atul Trading Linns: Agency of Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Cor. (Jardine, Matheson & Co.), noth Bank (PI. 17, G6), 
Bakan Shogyo Ginko, Dai-ichi Ginko(branch), Toyo Gyogyo Kwafsha 
(Fishing Co.), Shimonoseki Rice Exchange (PI. 10, H 5), Bakan 
Electric Light Co., Shimonoseki Warehouse Co., Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., M. Raspe & Co., Holme, Ringer & Co., Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Lazaars : Shoko-kwan, Sheish5-kwan, Kanko-ba. 

Theatres: Benten-za, Inari-za ; Vosh: Asahi-tei, Asahi-za. 

Schools, Commercial School, Girls’ High School. 

IlospUid, Takao-Byoin. 
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Newapitpers: Bakan Mainichi Shimbun, Shimonoseki Hinodc 
Shimbun, Kwammon Mainichi Shimbun (all Japanese newspapers). 

'Fiyretgn Trtuie. Shimonoseki’s foreign trade, though not as 
large as that of Moji, amounts, according to the latest returns, to as 
much as ¥13,183,383 (of which the export is ¥10,191,980); the more 
important items of export being cotton yarn (¥1,177,000), sa^i 
(¥723,000), sheetings (¥406,000), cigarettes (¥^396,000), while the 
chief imports consist of soja-beans (¥' 1,018,000), tussur silk (¥459,- 
000), hides and skins (¥'263,000), and rice (¥164,000). 

Places of Interest. 

Akama~gU {Shinto — PI. J 5), I m. E. of the Shimonoseki Sta- 
tion, in Ami(/a-ji-chd, is dedicated to the unfortunate infant Emperor, 
Antoku- 7'enndi who shared the fate of the Taira Clan (Jleihe) at 
the fatal sea-fight at J)an~no-ur(i\ (the tomb of the Emperor is close 
by the temple). The place commands a tine prospect, embracing the 
Straits, the town of Moji, behind which rises the hill, Fudetate-yamay 
and on this side towards the left, Dan-no-tira. behind the temple 
are femnd the tombs of seven leaders of the Taira ('Ian — A'iyofst/nc, 
Sukemori^ Tomomoriy N^oritsunCy etc, Dan-no^ura is the site of the 
last sea-light between the rival clans of Minanioto and 'I'airay in 
which the latter were annihilated ( 1 186 A. D.). Cn the shore are 
found small crabs, popularly called Ileike-gam or ‘ Taira Clan 
Crabs,' the creases on their shells giving the latter the semblance of 
an angry face ; in the sea are fish called Ko-HeikCy which resemble 
/'/// (sea -bream), with shining golden colours; it being popularly be- 
lieved that the IToike men on being killed or drowned were turned 
into these crabs, and their women into these fish. Shumpan~rd, near 
the temple above-mentioned, is an inn and restaurant, famous as the 
scene of the signing of the Shimonoseki Treaty between Japan and 
China in 1895. (Buddhist) is wh^rc Jd-huny^-changy 

the Chinese plenipotentiary, and party stayed during the course 
of the treaty negotiations. Kameyama-iJIachiman-gu ( Shinto — PI. I 
6), 0.7 111. E. of the station, dedicated to OJin-T'e nn 0 [ihe ^ God ofWar*), 
is famous for its fine view. The large stone torii that stands on the 
.sea.shore, when viewed from ships, gives the impression of its stand- 
ing in the sea (similar to the torii of Itsuku-shima). Odo^no^yotaM, 
(or ‘Night-fires at Odo'). The Strait of Odo, at the W. end of the city, 
is a narrow strip of water (between the hamlet of Odo and the isle of 
IJiko-shima) no \s\d<'x ken (300 ft.), and noted for its rapid 

current. Here in iotc summer and early autumn the fishermen catch 
fish at night having lighted torches in their junks, which, as they 
speed on the fast tide, now coming together, now separating and 
scattering, give the appearance either of the ]uescnce of myriads of 
firellics or of the sudden lighting of big bonfires. 

I*hotographUiff is prohUHted throughout the city and surround- 
ing regions, which are within the fortress zone, (except with the 
special permission of the fortress authorities) 
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•TapanesB Inna: Gumpo-kaku, IshidUy A’awa-tiy Yamaday Koga^ 
htifiy MatsunobUy Higoniata. Jieataurants : Kyushlt-tei (European 
cookery), Banshd-rd (also inn), Kinro-feiy Sokumon roy JJyTd-tei. 

Electric cars are run from Moji (passing through its streets') to 
Kurosakiy and a branch line from Koktn'a to Tobatay total extension 
1 9. 1 m., subdivided into lo sections, fare 3 sen per section. From 
5 a.m. to midnight the cars are in operation. 

CnatonfHoitae. Moji Custom-House {^Higashi- Minato-machiy 
PI. F6). 







The Straits of Hayatomo. 

Sifuntion and Uiatory, Mojiy at the N. Y, extremity of the. 
island of Kyu.shil, is situatcil opposite Shirnonosekiy acros.s the Straits 
of Shimonoseki. The port, which faces S.W., has an anchorage of 
0.3 m. E. to W., and 0.8 m. S. to N.; the depth being 4^^ fathom.s at 
low tide and 5 >2 fathoms at high tide. The place lias been known 
since early time.s as Mnji-ga-seki, as here was received the tribute 
from Korea, after the eonfjuest of the latter by the ICmpress J:ngb 
(202 A.D.). In the \2lh century the Tail a Clan, fleeing before the 
army of the MinamotOy built a fort at Moji-ga-seki, but were soon 
exterminated in the battle of Dan-no-ura. During the Tokugawa 
Shogunatc, the place belonged to the Daimyo of Kokuray being but 
an insignificant village, where the people made their living by fishing 
and the manufacture of salt. In 1887, however, when the Kyushu 
Railway made Moji its terminus, the place suddenly acquired impor- 
tance. It was then made a special exporting port, and later entirely 
thrown open to general foreign trade. The town grew rapidly wdth 
the increase in the export of coal, its growth being also greatly 
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stimulated through the transportation operations of the war-times 
in 1894-5, *900, and 1904-5. The population of the town, which 
was but 3,132 in 1889, now amounts to 55,682 (households 17,443). 

Railways. All railways in Kyushu make Moji their N. termi- 
nus. l"he Main Line extends, via Hakota, Kurume^ and Kumamoto, 
to Kagoshima (237.1 m.), while Branch Lines diverge from Tosu to 
Nagasaki and from Kokura to Oita (89.5 m.). Water Routes, 
{vide Shimonoseki P. 5-6). 

Distances and Fares from Moji to the principal cities in Japan 
are as follows : — 


Stations 

Distances , 

m. ' 

1st class 

2nd class 

Shimonoseki 

1-5 i 

.20 

•15 

Nagasaki 

164.0 , 

5-30 

3.18 

Kagoshima 

237.1 i 

6.95 

4-17 

Beppu 

81.9 

3.10 

1.86 

Oita 

89 s ! 

3-35 

2.01 

Miyajima 

127.5 

4-55 

2.76 

Hiroshima 

141.0 

4.88 

; 2.96 

Okayama 

241.7 

7.20 

4-35 

Kobe 

330.S 

8.90 

5-37 

Osaka 

351 ' ; 

9.28 

5.60 

Kyoto 

i 377-9 

9.73 

5.87 

Nagoya 

472.6 

1 1.40 

6.87 

Hiranuma 

688.9 1 

15.18 

9.14 

Shimbashi 1 

706.0 1 

15.48 

9-32 

Tsuruga i 

453-1 1 

11.05 

6.66 

At the Moji Station througli- tickets 

for the 

principal cities in 


Europe, Manchuria, and ('hdsen arc issued, [vide the Introductory 
Remarks in Vol. I. and P. 4 in this Route.) 

Publfc Offices: British Consulate (Kivota/ct-machi). Railway 
Administration Office {Kiyotaki-viachi, PI. 2, E 8), Fukuoka Prefec- 
ture Marine Office, Branch Office of the Monojjoly Bureau, Moji City 
Office (PI. I, D 9). 

Parks. Theatres, Clubs: Parks: — Kiyotaki Koen (PL E lo), 
llatada Koen (both privately owned). Theatres: — Gaisen-za, Inari- 
za, Sensho-za. Ibs6: — H inode -za, Asahi-za. Club: — Moji Club 
(PL E 10). 

Schools. HosjiUals. Chuveheo, Ne^vspttpers : Moji Girls’ High 
School ; Moji Hospital ; 5 churches and preaching-places of various 
Protestant denominations ; Moji Shimpo (Japanese newspaper). 

Trade. KyUshu can boa.st, owing to its geographical position, 
of the earliest record in Japan's foreign trade. 'There are ^t present 
12 open ports in the island, ^foJi, IPa/camatsu. Ifakafa, Miike, (all in 
Fukuoka Prefecture), Koratsu, Suminoe (both in Saga Prefecture), 
Nagasaki, Kuchittotsu, Izuhara, Shishimi, Sasuna (all in Nagasaki 
Prefecture), Alisumi (in Kumamoto Prefecture); of these Moji stands 
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foremost in volume of trade. The port owes its prosperity to its 
unique geographical position ; on the land side drawing cargo from 
all over the island, especially coal from the provinces of Chikuzen 
and Buzefiy while as regards sea routes it is situated at the entrance 
of the Inland Sea, where ocean-going steamers can most conveniently 
call to take in coal. Already the annual tonnage of ships entering 
and leaving the port of Moji exceeds that of Yokohama y closely ap- 
proaching that of Kobe. 

The first item of expfyt*t is coal, amounting to 3,000,000 tons a 
year ; the entire coast round about Moji being covered with great 
heaps of coal, brought there by rail and junks, and waiting to be 
supplied to the steamers constantly coming in to coal. (There are 
about 15,000 coolies engaged in conveying coal to steamers, the 
speed and dispatch with which they do the work being really a most 
interesting sight). Next to coal come cotton-thread, sugar (refined), 
cement, and timber, as important items of export. The chief import. « 
are cotton (ginned), raw sugar, bean-cakes, kerosene-oil, etc. In 
1912 the entire trade of Moji amounted to >"42,639,885. 

Banks and Trading/ Firms : Banks : — the Branches of the 
Nippon Ginko (PI. 9, G 7), Mitsui Ginko (PI. ii, G6), Nippon 
Shogyo Gink5, Sumitomo Ginko, 23^^ Bank, and Moji Savings 
Bank. J/'irms: — The Branches of the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha (PI. 4, 
E 7), Mitsubishi Kwaisha (PI. 10, F 6), Nippon Yilsen Kwaisha 
(PI. ¥ G 6), 0.saka Shosen Kw’aisha (PI. 7 j E 7), Asano Cement Co. 
(PI. A 10), Furukawa Mining Co., Naikoku Tsu-un Kwaisha; Kytishu 
Electric Tramway Co.; Moji Dockyard Co.; the Agencies of Siemens 
Schuckert Co., New York Standard Oil Co., Browne & Co., Vacuum 
Oil Co., Bagnall & I lilies Co.; Dai Nippon Seitd Kwaisha’s Factory 
(sugar refining). 

Places of Interest : — Mekuri-Jinsha, an old Shinto temple, said 
to have been founded by the Empress Jingd-Kd<^d on her return from 
the conquest of Chosen (202 A.D.), is situated at the foot of an old 
castle hill and commands a fine view of tlie Jlayatoino-no-scto 
(straits), where ships sailing on the exceedingly rapid current afford 
an interesting sight. Koso Hachiman-gu (PI. H 4), that lies about 
0.5 m. to the N. of the station, is a .Shinto temple in honour of the 
same Empress, whose helmet is herein deposited. On the shore in 
front of the temple stand a number of large rocks called Mitsuna- 
ishiy or the ‘ Three Cable Rocks,* to which the vessels bringing 
tribute from the three Kingdoms of Chosen are said to have been 
fastened by cables. 
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Bonte II. Moji to Kagoshima. 

(Kagoshima Main Line and its Branch Lines.) 

The N. part of Kyushu enjoys far more facilities of railway 
transportation than the S., and this fact is doubtless due to the 
phenomenal development of the coal-mining industry in these regions 
more than to anything else. 

From Moji to Kokura (7.3 m., in 17 min.), to Hakata (47.2m., 
in 2 hrs.), to Kurume (69.8 m., in 3 hrs. 8 min.), to Kumamoto 
(121.2 m., in 5 hrs.), to Kagoshima (237.1 m., in ii hrs. 37 min.), the 
line, traversing from N. to S. the wealthiest regions in the island of 
Kyushu, forms the S. section of the Trunk Line of railway extending 
the entire length of Japan Proper, from the S. end of Kyushu to the 
N. extremity of Hokkai-dd. 

The local railways branching off from the section of the Trunk 
Idne between Moji and Kagoshima are as follows : — 

( i) Muroki I.inc, from Ongagawa to Muroki (6.9 m., in 40 min.); 
(2) Hakata Bay Railway, from Kashiiy on the one side to Nishitozaki 
(7.6 m. in 30 min.) and on the other to Umi (7.8 m., in 50 min.); (3) 
Sasaguri Line, from Yoshizuka to Sasaguri (6.4 m., in 30 min.); (4) 
Chiku-hd Tiines, from Ori-o, on the one side to the port of IVaka- 
viatsii (6.6 m., in 25 min.) and on the other to Kamiyamada^ via 
Nogata (26.7 m., in 2 hrs. 20 min.); from the latter section branch off 
several minor lines, the chief line among them being one starting 
from Nogata, running to Soeda^ which forms at Ida a junction with a 
Tagawa Branch Line coming from Yukuhashi, on the Iloshu [^Kokura 
to Siia) Line, along the N.E. coast of Kyushu. 
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Fares I 


Stations 

Distances 



Remarks 

isf class 

2nd class 




Moji 

m. 

yen 

yen 


Dairi 

3-1 

-IS 

.09 


Kokura 

7-3 

.30 

.18 

Jet. for Hoshu 

TobaUi 

10.7 

.45 

.27 

Line. 

Kdainitsu 

12.4 

-S 3 

•32 


Vaivata 

13-7 

-58 

•35 


Kurpsatti 

14.4 

.60 

•36 . 


Ori-o 

T7.7 

.75 

•45 

Jet. for (-hiknho 

Ongagawa 

20.3 

.85 

•51 

Colliery Line. 

Ebitsu 

23.4 

.98 

.59 ' - 

Jet. for Muroki 

Akama 

27.7 

i-iS 

.69 

Colliery Line. 

Fukuma 

34 -fJ 

1-43 

.86 

Koga 

36.4 

1.50 

.90 


Kashii 

42.2 

1.75 

1.05 

Jet. for Nishito- 

JIakozaki 

45-7 

1.90 

1.14 

z.'iki andUmi. 

Yoshizuka 

46.2 

x -93 

1.16 

Jet. for Sasagiiri 

Hakaia 

47.2 

1.05 

1.17 

Line. 

iiasshonokuma 

51.8 

2.13 

1.28 

1 

Futsukaichi 

56-5 

2..'8 

1-37 

For 'I’cmman- 

Harada 

59-9 

2.40 

1-44 

KU. 

'J'ashiro 

64.6 

2.55 

1-53 

Tosh 

65.4 

2.58 

1-55 

Change for Saga 
tS: Nagasaki. 

K uruwe 

6y.8 

2.73 

1.64 

Araki 

72.8 

2.83 

1.70 

//ainu-zuku 

77-4 

2.98 

1.79 


Yabekaxva 

81.2 

3.0 i 

1.85 


Wataze 

85.4 

3*23 

1.94 


Oviuta 

90-3 

3-38 

2.03 

Alight for Miike 

Manda 

93.2 

348 

2.09 

Colliery. 

Nagasu 

98.0 


2.18 

Takase 

103-7 

3.80 

2.28 


Kono/tu 

108.8 

3-93 

2.36 


Ueki 

113-7 

4-05 

2-43 


Ka mi- K urn. i vioto 

J19.1 

4.18 

2.51 


Kuntavioto 

121.2 

4.23 

2.54 


Kaxuaziri 

124.4 

4.80 

2.58 


Uto 

127.9 

4.40 

2.64 

Jet. for Misuini. 

Matstibase 

130.9 

4.48 

2.69 

Ogawa 

134-7 

4.58 

iJ -75 


Arisa 

137-8 

4.65 

2-79 


Yatsushiro 

143-3 

4.78 

2.87 


Sakamoto 

150.1 

4 - 9 S 

2.97 


Setoishi 

155-5 

5.08 

3-05 


Shiroislii 

i6t.8 

5 - 2 S 

3-15 


Isshochi 

168.0 

5 40 

3-24 


Watari 

271.4 

5-48 

3.29 


Hitoyoshi 

(^koba 

175-4 

181.9 

S -58 

5-75 

3-35 

3.45 


Yatake 

187.8 

5-90 

3-54 


Masaki 

192.0 

6.00 

3-60 


Yoshimatsu 

196.6 

6.13 

3-63 ! 

Jet. for Miya- 

Kiirino 

201.2 

6.23 

3.74 

zaki lirauch 

Y okogawa 

205-3 

6.30 

3-78 

Line. 

Makizono 

208.8 

6.38 

383 


Kareigawa 

212.4 

6.45 

3.87 


Koktdm 

219.8 

6.6f) 

3.96 


Kajiki 

224.0 

6.68 

4.01 


Shigetomi 

228.5 

6.78 

4.07 


Kagoshima 

237.1 

6.95 

4.17 





to Kagoshima, KOKURA 2^ Route, 13 

Kokura (7.3 m. from Moji, in 13 min.), a city with a population 
of 31,510 (4,731 households;, is situated at the S. extremity of the 
Shimonoseki Stiaits. Formerly a castle-town, belonging to the Dai- 
myo Ogasawara, now the seat of the \ 2 .th Army Division. Its pros- 
perity is waning, owing to the rivalry of Moji, Kohura^M^'l, a thick 
cotton-cloth, is a well-known product of the place. 

Tobata (10.7 m. from Moji, in 27 min.) is a newly-risen seaport 
(chief export, coal). The place boasts the possession of tlie Meiji- 
Sevimon^Gakko^ a polytechnic institute, founded by a millionaire 
miner, Mr. Yasukawa, with ¥3,000,000. 

Yawata (13.7 m. from Moji^ in 36 min.), chiefly known in connec- 
tion with the Government Iron Works (under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce). The great establishment, 
whose ever active chimneys can be seen from the train, was founded 
in 1897 and has kept expanding ever since, until it now covers an 
area of 245 acres (260,000 Isiibo) and has consumed altogether more 
than ¥20,000,000. The railway lines within the premises (and 
connecting with the Kyushu Railways) measure altogether 30 in. The 
articles produced here are rails, iron-frames for bridges, steel plates 
of various kinds, etc. 'i'he iron ores used come from Kamaishi 
{RikuchiiX Sdkubara {Mmasak'ii), Yatiagi-ga^uru {Buzeft)^ the iron- 
mines of Chosen, and the Taych Mine (China). I'he works employ 
7,600 artizans and 1,500 day labourers. 

Ori-0 (17.7 m. from Mojiy in 49 min.), an important railway 
junction and a flourishing town. Wakamatsu (6.6 m. from Ori-o^ in 
25 min.), a special e.\porting port, is a fast-growing place with a 
population of 28,000. In 1912, the exports amounted to ¥4,983,543 
(coal being the chief exj)ort), and the imports to ¥2,125,875 (iron 
ores being the chief imi)ort). In the export of coal, Wa/jantatsu 
very nearly approaches Moji. A project is now on foot for dredging 
the harbour in order to make it 25 ft. deep. The harbour possesses 
large hydraulic lifting towers for loading ships with coal. 

Nogata (8.8 m. from Ori-Oy in 37 min.) is a town of 11,000 
inhabitants, situated on the W. bank of the Ottga-gawa, The place 
owes its prosperity to its situation, being in the very centre of the 
great coal -mining region. The railway from Ori-Oy branches oflf 
from here in two diflerent directions, on the one hand S. E. to Ida^ 
making a junction on the Tagaw'a Branch of Kokura-Oita Line (E. 
coast line), and on the other almost due S. to Katniyamaday sending 
off further sub-branches on the way. These are practically colliery 
railways, as will be .seen from the following brief description of the 
coal-fields of Chikuzen and Buzen. 

Coal-fields of Chikuzen and Buzen. 

There are altogether 140 mines, whose gross output, amounting 
to 50% of the total coal production of the country, is about 6,800,000 
tons. 
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These measures cover in extent 20 to 32 m. from N. to S. and 10 
to 17 m. from E. to W. and lie in the basins of the River Onga and its 
tributaries, occupying the four counties of JCa/io, Kurate^ and Onga- 
gawa in Chikuzen and the county of 7 'agawa in Buzen, The coal- 
bearing strata are of Tertiary formation and lie between layers of 
shales, sandstones, and conglomerates. The measures are surrounded 
by hills of crystalline schists and igneous rocks. The coal-bearing 
strata make faults and wrinkles and are synclinal from N. to S. or 
N.N.W., dipping eastward lo to 20 degrees. The measures are 
divided by the geologist into upper and lower strata, the latter 
developing principally in the upper basin of the Onga and the former 
in its lower basin. The coal seams found in the lower strata are 
generally thick, with partings of good marls, the workable beds 
measuring 4 ft. to 8 ft., the principal among them being 3 ft., 4 ft., 
and 5 ft. The seams frequently contain masses of silicified wood 
and are sometimes penetrated by veins or beds of andesite and basalt, 
thereby undergoing more or less modification in quality. The seams 
in the upper strata are much thinner, being from i to 3 ft., but 
are little modified geologically. The absence of silicified wood and 
igneous rocks is also a conspicuous feature in these seams. 

The coals suitable for making cakes of superior quality come 
from the lower strata seams in the coal-mines of difa, Jizuka {Futase 
and Chinzei\ Meo^ and Miyafa^ all to the W. of the Onga and the 
Honami. The principal collieries are as follows : — 

Onoura is reached by a coal train (4 m.) on a branch line from 
the Katsuno Station on the Chikuho Line. The seams are of Tertiary 
formation with partings of shales and sandstones. Of the seams 
the Tkree Ft. and Five Ft. yield the best coal. The synclinals 
are either 45° N. or 35° N.E., with the average dip of 15° nortli- 
eastwards. 

Shiwogashira lies in a valley in an undulating range of hills, 
the fields being traversed from the S. by the River Onga, along 
the banks of which runs the Chikuho I^ine. From here to the 
Kotake Station (to the E.) it is 1.3 m., to Nogata about 5 m. N., 
wdiile to the S. are the Kobukuro Station, 2.4 m. and the lizuka 
Station, about 5 m. The seams, 12 in number, arc bounded on the 
E. and the \V. by granite rocks, and run for the most part 60° N.W., 
but in places li° to 15° N.E. The principal seams are four, measur- 
ing in thickness from 5 ft. 5 b) 6 ft. 5 in. The outcrops are 
noticed here and there on the S.W. boundaries of this lease and run 
S.E. There are two large faults that lie nearly parallel to each 
other. The intrusion of igneous rocks has practically metamorphosed 
the two seams into anthracite and quasi-anthracite. The two l^eds of 
the Four Ft. and Mve Ft. thick yield the best quality, rich in com- 
bustible gases, but containing a small percentage of ash and sulphur. 
This coal is therefore well .suited for steamships and furnaces and 
also for the production of gas. 

Shitmyu lies I m. N. of the Nogata Station and its principal 
beds, all of Tertiary formation, number three* 
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Mciji lies in a mountainous district between the Kotake Station 
on the Chikuho Line and the Nakaizumi Station on the Ida Line, 
being continuous on the N. with the basin of the River Hikosan and 
extending on the S.W. to the valley of the Onga. Kotake is on the 
opposite bank of the Onga and is separated from the port of Waka- 
matsu by 21 m. The beds are penetrated by granite rocks, and out- 
crops exist at 14 places on the E. Faults and foldings are abundant, 
and both synclinals and dips are quite irregular. Of the seams the 
Three Ft. and Five Ft. yield the best quality, producing pitch coal. 

Mltsui^Tayawa lies about 12 m. N.W. of Iliko-san and combines 
the three leases. Dai-kd^ Oyabu-kd^ and Ida-kd. It is situated not far 
from the stations of Gotoji and Ida (both on the Tagawa Line), the 
latter being the junction of the Tagawa and the Chikuhb Lines. The 
beds are pierced by igneous rocks, which coming Vjetween the seams 
have converted the original deposits into either quasi-anthracite or 
anthracite. The boring test carried out near the Ida field to the 
depth of over 1,181 ft. has shown that the four seams of Tagawa 8 
Ft., 'Tagawa j Ft., Tagawa 7 Ft., and S/iakunashi are of good quality, 
and that there are over ten seams, of which Ida S Ft., Tagawa 8 Ft., 
and 'Tagaiva Ft. arc judged the best, followed by Shuseki j Ft., 
Doma j Ft., and three others. 

I'utofte starts on the N. from Mt. Shirahata, extends to the 
FyTidji range on the \V., and is bounded on tlie S.E. by the River 
Ilonami and its tributary Uchizumi. On the S. it terminates in a 
level plain. This lease is situated close to the two stations of iizuka 
and Kobukuro, on the Chikuho Line, and is connected with the latter 
by trucks. The seams arc numerous, of which three are of good 
quality, especially the Four Ft. and the Five Ft, seams. 

The better known among these mines are as follows : — 

Area Output in igio 

uMines Location {tsut/o) Minc-ivorkcrs {ineh’ic ton) 

Onoura Kuratc 4.3'7»55o 51675 586,288 

Shiwo.yashira Kuratc Kaho 1,306,498 2,100 39i»933 

Shinnyu Kuratc & ()ni;a 4,222,926 4*158 424,743 

Mciji Kalio, Kuratc, 

& 'l'ai;a\*a 223,899 3,125 433.4oi 

Mitsui-Tagawa I'agawa 8,186,276 6,554 661,334 

Fuiase Kaho 2,862,777 4,018 272,964 

The analysis of coals from the principal fields is shown below; — ■ 

Colliery Name 0/ Seam Water Volatile ^Tatter Coke Ash Sulphur 
Onoura Five Ft. 1.28 43*~8 47. S6 7.58 2.82 

Onoura Three Ft. 2.60 41.16 51 -43 4*8i 0.33 

Shiwogasliira Five Ft. 2.47 41.61 52.31 3.61 0.81 

Shinnyu 'J hroc Ft. 3. 41 42-76 48.40 5.37 0.22 

Mciji Five Ft. 2.28 38.21 48.23 I ir.28 0.79 

The coal is exported in most cases from Moji, Wakamatsu, 
Askiya, cither to liome ports, Osaka, Yokkaichi, etc., or to foreign 
ports, llongkong, Shanghai, Singapore, Bombay, Chefoo, etc. 

Ongagawa (20.3 m. from Moji, in i hr. 13 min.) is the junction 
station for the Muroki Branch Line, also a colliery railway. 
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Kashii (42.2 m. from Moji^ in 1 hr. 50 min.) is the junction station 
for the Hakata 13 ay Railway. KaafUUno-nUya, a Shinto temple 
surrounded by grand ancient trees, is dedicated to the Empress 
Jing 6 -K 5 g 6 and her son the Emperor 0 jin-Tenn 5 , the site Ixdng 
believed to be the shore whence the valiant Empress embarked on 
her Korean expedition. 

Hakata Bay Railway is a privately owned colliery line running 
from Kashii, the port of Nishi-tozaki (7.6 m., in 30 min.), on the one 
hand and to Uini (7.8 m., in 50 min.) on the other. 

Unii^no-nahamivJii is a long, sandy beach stretching partly 
across the mouth of Hakata Bay. It is a beautiful place and pro- 
tects the bay from the rough seas of the Genkai-Nada. 

Fukuoka. 

The city contains the three stations of Hakozaki (visitors to Hachim.in 
Temple to alight here), Yoshizuka (visitors to Imp. Medical College and Higaslii 
Koen to alight here) and Hakata (nearest to city proper;, the last station being 
47 m., in 2 hrs. from Moji. 

tTapanesv. Juns: St'inn-k%van, Hakata -va, Imatd, Sakac-ya, 
Matsiishima-ya, Kaiyo-kivan, Ryo-jim-kwan, Otowa-ya (at Chiyo- 
mnra), Furd-kzuan {2XChiyo-mHra\ nuHtauvaniit: Kydshin-tei {Fxwo- 
pean cookery, at Higashi- Nakasu), Ippd-tei at Higashi Koen, 'Jokiwa 
kivan, Kikusui, Ikesu, Fukiwmra, Aisho-kwan, Yoshmara (the above 
six, with Japanese cookery, in Nishi Koen). 

Electric Tramway, from the station to Gofukii-machi, thence 
on the one hand to Kuromon-bashi and on the other to Hakozaki, 
total extension is over 5 m., subdivided into 6 seclit>ns, fare 2 sen per 
section, flinrikisha, 5 sen per 5 cho or less, i sen- in addition for 
every 2 cho, Y i per day, 60 sen per (J^t Ihe station is a Jin- 

rikisha office where tickets are issued). 

Situation, History, etc. T'hc city of Fukuoka is situated at the 
mouth of the River Naka, 011 the coast of the Bay of Hakata, and is 
composed of the tw'o towns of Fukuoka and Hakata, which arc 
incorporated into a single municipality ; the part W. of tlie river i.s 
the town of Fukuoka (formerly a castle-town) belonging to Daimyo 
Kuroda, while Hakata is on the E. side. The port of Hakata was 
well known in ancient times as one of the three trade ports, the 
other two being Bonotsu (Satsuma) and Anotsu (A^). Moreover, 
Hakata was of great strategic importance on account of its proximity 
to Dazaifu, the Office of the Governor General {J)azai-no-sochi) of 
Kyushu, to whom was intrusted the defence and diplomacy of the 
Country in relation to foreign countries (China and Korea). During 
the time of the Mongol invasions* (1274- 1281), the place was the 
scene of many fierce combats. Fukuoka City measures 1. 3 m. from 
S. to N. and 3.5 m. from E. to W.; the basiest part is Hishi-Nakajima- 
bashi-ddri', (pop. of city, 82,106; households, 11,356). 

* The lionaol Invasions. 'I’he great Mongol chief of China, Kubtai- 
khan, made his first attempt to subjugate Japan in 1274, by sending an army of 
30,000, in y<xj vessels. 'J’licse after svveep ng the islands of Tsushima, Iki, and 
the coast of Ilizen, concentrated their whole strength in an assault on Hakata. 
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The Jajpanese under the command of Shoni Tsunesuke fought bravely, but it 
was owing to an unexpected hurricane that the enemy was tlriven back with 
the loss of 13,500 men. In 1281, another attempt was made and on a yet 
larger scale. The vanguard consisted of 4o,ocx) men, in 900 ships. Against 
them the chiefs of Kyushu, by command of the Shogunate Government at 
Kamakura, offered a stubborn resistance, constructing a stone-wall more than 
10 ft. h'gh along the coast for several miles. The enemy was reinforced by a 
second army 100,000 strong (in 3,500 ships), but the Mongols were never able 
to cross the stone-wall and finally for the second time their entire fleet was 
destroyed by a hurricane, only a few survivors returning home to tell the story 
of the great disaster. It was during this second Mongol invasion that the retired 
Emperor Kameyama-Tenno prayed to the gods at the Ise Shrine to take his 
life, if necessary, to preserve the integrity of the empire. A bronze statue of 
the EmiJeror stands in the Higashi Koen. 

Public Offices, Theatres, Banks, Schools, etc. 

l^ublic Offices : Fukuoka Prefectural Office* ( Tenjin-cho), Head- 
quarters of the 35//^ Infantry Brigade, ITakala Revenue Office ( Tunjin- 
chd\ Fukuoka Mining Inspection Office {Zaimoku-tnachi), the City 
Office [Tenjin-chd)y Hakata Chamber of Commerce. 

* Fukuoka Prefecture, whose capital is the city of Fukuoka, comprises 
the provinces of Chikuzen and Chikugo, and a part of Buzen ; it has an area 
of 317 sq. ri and a population of 1,705,409. It is one of the richest prefectures 
of japan, the annual amount of products being estimated at ¥100,000,000. It has 
fifty kinds of products, each worth Yioo,ooo annually. It is the centre of the 
economic life of Kyushu. In the production of rice, Fukuoka stands second or 
third on the list. It is noted for Kuruuie^gasuri a kind of cotton-cloth 
(¥5 ,000,000) and for paper manufaettire — Japanese paper (¥1,650,000) and foreign 
paper (¥730,000). It produces unbleached-wax and a barge quantity of sake 
(second on the list of sake-producing prefectures). But Fukuoka Is noted par- 
ticularly for its output of coal (¥40,800,000) which constitutes 73 of the total 
coal production of Japan. A great deal of fishing is done by the fishermen of 
the prefecture on the neighbouring seas of Chosen. 

Theatres ami Yosc: Theatres: — Kotobuki-za, Meiji-za; Yos ^: — 
Kawa-take, Maizuru-za, 

SchoeXs, Hospitals f etc.: Sehoois : — Medical College and Hos- 
pital (at Chiyo-mtira) and the Engineering College (at Hakozaki) of 
the Kyushu Imperial University; Charehes: — 6 Protestant churches 
and preaching-places, i Greek and 2 Roman Catholic churches ; 
Public Library containing $9,000 vols.; Kewspapers : — Fukuoka 
Nichinichi, Kyu.shu Nippo. 

Imlustrles : llakata’Ori (silk fabric used chiefly for ObV or 
sash), Hakata Ningyd[<\o)\^), Hakata ShUwi'i cotton-cloth); 

of these Hakata-ori amounts to Y 700,000 a year. 

Hanks, Tnulinff JFirms, etc.: Hanks: — l*Jth Bank, E'ukuoka 
Agricultural and Industrial Bank, Sumitomo Bank (branch), i30//i 
Bank (branch); Firms : — Hakata Electric Light Co., Hakata Rice 
Exchange, Chinzei Warehouse Co., Hakata S. S. Co., Kanegafuchi 
Cotton-Spinning Co. (branch). Rising Sim Kerosene-Oil Co. (agency), 
Industrial Museum (at Kake-machi). 

Water Route. 

Fukuoka (or the port of Hakata) is in close steamship com- 
munication with neighbouring coast towns, as follows : — 
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(l) JF'usan JLine, via htihara and Sasuna to Fusan in Chosen; 
(2) Tsushima Ziae. to Izuhara via Katsumoto (in Iki)\ (3) Nagasalci 
JAnCf to Hirado and Nagasaki via Go-no-ura (in Jki)\ (4) Other S.S. 
services to Kamfstt, Kimiistt, Shimojwseki Kobe, Osaka, and 

Yokohama (5) Steam-launch service within Ilakata Bay. 

Places of Interest. 

Chiyo-no^inataubara, called also Higashi Koen, is an extensive 
pine-grove (o.i m. from Yoshizuka Station) on a sandy plain. The 
place contains a monument (and a memorial hall) commemorat- 
ing the destruction of the Mongol invaders, bronze statues of the 
Emperor Kameyama and Priest 5 vichircn, also the Medical College 
and Hospital of the Kyushii Imperial University. 

Jlako:saki~uo-miifa_ fa Shinto shriue, o.l ni. from Ilakozaki 
Station), dedicated to_ Ojin-'J'ennd, Tamayori-hiaic, and Jingb-Kbgd, 
was established by Onchi Yoshitaka ( 1532 - 1 554 ) » the two-storied 
gate was put up by Kobayakawa Takakage fl 592 - 1 595 )> not a single 
iron nail being used in its construction. The tablet, over the gate- 
way, with the inscription ‘Subjugation of the Enemy,’ is by 

the Emperor Daigo-Tenno (921 A.D.). 

:siHhi Kbea (1.5m.) covers an extensive area on Aratsu-yama 
hill and commands a splendid view of the bay and the open sea. 

Fukuoka Castle (I m.), only an inner citadel of the original 
extensive structures remaining, was owned by Haimyo Kiiroda, 
The castle, having a hill on the S. and the sea on tlic N., and being 
surrounded by moats, was formerly of great strategic strength. 

Keya-uo-Oto, 19.5 m. (])y light Ry.) from llakata Station, at 
the W. end of the peninsula of Shima (which lies midway l>etween 
Hakata and Karat sn), is a large rock projecting out of the sea, some 
IcxDft. high, formed entirely of basaltic etdumns, which are found in 
all sorts of positions, but closely fitting together. (.)n the N.E. side 
is a grotto, whose entrance is 25 ft. high and 12^ ft. wide, and which 
can be entered by boat for about 100 yards. 

Futsukaichi (56.5 m. from Moji, in 2 hrs. 29 min.) is m from 
a hot spring, Musa.shiuo- itnsen (Inn, Fnjn-kioaji), to the W. of 
which rises the hill, Trwpai^tan, where Michizanc is said to have 
prayed in the direction of Kyoto. Halfway up 1 1,4 m. ) the .slope is 
found a waterfall called Rvii-o-no-taki, and beside it a huge stone, 
all associated with the memory of Michizane. 

Dazaifu and Dazaifu-Tcmman-gu, 2.4 m. from Futsukaichi 
Station (horse tramway), of hallowed as.socialion with the name of 
Sugaioara Michizanc d" (commonly called '/emmangn) to whom the 
Dazaifu jinsha (Shinto) is dedicated. The temple is entered by a 
large bronze torii, alter which the road to the second torii is paVed 
with smooth stones. On entering the latter, we come to a lake 
spanned by two bridges, which lieing crossed we come to a two- 
storied gate, connected with long corridors on both sides, within 
which is the temple. In front of the temple is a Ume tree, called 
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ToH-ume, said to have jumped {tobi) over here from Kyoto, The 
premises are full of ‘Ume* trees, this blossom being a favourite with 
Temimxn-i^Ti. The temple is one of the most famous of its kind in 
Japan. Several chb N.W. of the temple, tliere is the site of former 
JhizaifUy the Government of the (Governor General of Kyushu (from 
6/// to \yh century). The Governor General Pnzni-yio-sochV) was 
entrusted with the diplomacy and defence of the country. The site 
of Kwaitnon-ji (a Iluddhist temple), made famous by a poem of 
//uuau-j^Uy is near l)y. 

* Sugaufara Mirhizane was the great classical (Chinese) scholar of his lime, 
who, afL‘..r reaching the liighest post in the court at Kyofo, was exiled, through an 
intrigue ofhis rival, to by being made its Vice Governor Ceneral ( Dazai- 

Gon-fio-sochi). After arrival at the ]»lace of exile, he rever left his residence, 
dcvot’iig himself to study. He has been posthumously deilicd and worshipped 
all over Japan as the ‘G()d of lateratun*.’ Superstitious belief of the tinu* came 
to regard him also as the ‘Gotl tif riumdev,' from the Imperial l^alace in Kyoto 
having hceii sUu.-k several tunes by thunderbolts just after hi.s death. 



HakOZAKI'NO-MIYA. 


Site of Tofu^rd. The T(Tu-rG was a tower on the premi.ses of the 
Governor Geiieral’.s Oflice and was built in the reign of Emperor 
Tenji-Tenno. It measured 2S yards by 12 yards, as may be judged 
from the foundation stones that still exist to this day in the midst 
of farms. Here broken pieces of antique tiles are discovered. 

Site of (between Zassho-no-kuma Station and Futsuka- 

ichi Station); Mi/uki was a long wall of dykes constructed by the 
Emperor Tenji-Teimo, as a tlefencc against foreign invasions. Parts 
of dykes, 30 ft. high, arc still remaining. 
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Tosil (65.4m. from Moji^ in 2hrs. 49 min.) is the junction station 
of the Kagoshima Main Line with the line to Nagasaki, 

General Description of Tosu-Kagoshima Line. I'he S. section of the 
Kagoshima Majn Line, that is the Tosu-Kagoshima section, passes first through 
Kurume and Omuta^ then Kumamoto ; from the town of UiOt it sends off the 
Misumi Branch Line, and between Vatsushiro and Ifitoyoshi it passes through 
the romantic valley of the Kuma-^awa ; on leaving Hitoyoshi, the line crosses 
the high ridges of Vatake and Kunimi-yama and then makes a gradual descent 
until it reaches Kagoshima. 'I'he section through the valley of the Kuma-gawa 
and over the passes of Vatake is remarkable for many most difficult pieces of 
engineering skill, as may be judged not only from the presence of numerous 
tunnels and bridges, but also from the adoption of spiral and switch-buck methods 
of laying rails over the Yatuke Pass. 

Kurume (69.8 m. from Moji^ in 3 hrs. 8 min. Inns: Seisei-kwany 
Rinsho-kwan) is a city of 37,300 inhabitants (households, 6,000), 
situated on the lower reaches of the River Chikugo,* and in the 
centre of an extensive plain. Formerly the government seat of 
Daimyo Arima, it is now the headquarters of the 1 8/7/ Division of 
the Army. The city is 1.3 m. from E. to W. and 1.4 m. from N. to 
S.; Gofuku-hashi-dori being its busiest quarter. Its chief industrial 
product Kuriime-G asuriy^ is known all over Japan. 

* Chikugu-gawa (also called Chikushi-jiro) is the largest river in Kyushu^ 
being 87 m. long. The railway bridge (iron) across the river is 1,238 ft. long. 

-j- Kurume-GasurL first woven about 120 years ago by a woman, named 
Inoue Oderty is a blue figured cotton fabric, known for its durability of colour 
and texture, standing any number of washings (annual output valued at Y2,3oo,- 
000). 

lianhSf Kivmsy etc. Banles: — Kurume Savings Bank, 6 ij/ Bank. 
Firms: — Kurume-Gasuri Co., Kurume-jima Co., Kanegafuchi Cot- 
ton Spinning Co. (branch factory). 

JLiffht JtaUway (21.3m.), from Kurume to Yamahaj'Uy a local 
market for rice, of which a large quantity is produced in the pre- 
fecture. 

Flacea of Interest : — Suiten-gu, 0.3 m. from the station, on the 
E. bank of Chikugo-gawa, is dedicated to the unfortunate Emperor 
Antoku-Tcnno and his mother Ken-rei-mon-in. In the temple com- 
pounds is a monument to Inoue Oden. 'Phe celebrated Suiten-gu 
temple at Kakigara-cho, Tokyo, attracting immense crowds of devo- 
tees, is a branch of this temple at Kurume. 

Hainu-zuka or Hain-znka (77.4 m. from Mojiy in 3 hrs. 28 min.) 
is the chief station leading to the basin of the River Yalje. Tram- 
Car from the station, on the one hand to Okawa-machi at the 
mouth of the river, and on the other to lukushima-machi (8.3 m.). 
Fanatjoyn-Onsen is a mineral spring by the River Yabe, 2.4 m. 
from the station. Jlyugami-iwa, a highly picturesque s])ot believed 
by some people to be even superior to the famous Yabakei in Buzeuy 
is 22m. from the station on the upper course of the river {Yabc)y and 
between the two villages of (Jbuchi and Yabe. 

Omuta (90.3 m. from Mojiy in 3 hrs. 55 min.), on the coast of 
Ariake-no-umiy is a place of recent growth, with a population of 
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45,681 (households, 6,225). It owes its prosperity entirely to the 
development of the Miike Coal-fields near by, and to the construc- 
tion of the new Miike Harbour. Miike llarhauv Works. This 
part of the coast, having shallow water for a long distance out, was 
entirely devoid of anchorage for large ships, (Miike Coal was for- 
merly transported in junks to Kuchinotsu at the S. end of Shimabara 
Peninsula, there to be taken in by larger ships in waiting), so that 
the Mitsui Co., owners of the Miike Colliery, have been led to build 
artificial harbour, at Vofsuyama-saki which lies in the S. of 
Omiitay at a cost of Y 3,000,000. It has a tidal dock covering 40,000 
fsuboy opened or closed automatically by means of a lock-gate. The 
depth of the basin is 28 ft. at low tide and 8 ft. more at full tide. It 
has a quay wall, 1,380 ft. long, where 3 ships of 10,000 tons each 
may be moored at the same time. On the quay wall, there are 2 
loading machines, each of which is able to load 5,000 tons of coal in 
24hrs. On the outside of the basin, there is the inner port, 150,000 
tszibo in area and protected by two breakwaters from the outer port, 
the latter being comprised within a circle drawn with a radius of i m. 
from the end of the breakwater. The passage between the inner 
and the outer ports lies between the two breakw'aters, and is iS ft. 
deep at ebb tide. 

Miike the greatest coal-mine in Japan, consists of the 

six sections oi O-urdyNana-tmiy Miya-umy Katsudachiy Miyanodtaray 
tiwA Manda'y of these, the last named section, recently worked, pro- 
duces alone 1,700 Ions a day. The entire area of the mine comprises 
39,250,000 tsubo ; the seams are 5-25 ft. thick ; and the estimated 
amount of coal stored in the mine wdthin the space down to 1,500 ft. 
below the w’ater-level, is 150,000,000 tons. The total output in 
1909 amounted to 1,537,000 tons (valued at ¥6,640,000); miners 
employed, 9,976. 

'The ^Ijtsui Family, owmers of the mine, have the Colliery Head 
Office at Omzita-warhiy where are also found various work.shops, 
Mit.sui llussan Kw^iisha (branch office), Mitsui Polytechnic Institute, 
etc. 

Trwle of Miike l*ort : — Import, ¥970,846; Export, ¥ 5 > 968 , 520 , 
consisting almost entirely of coal (1912). 

Kumamoto. 

Kumamoto (visitors to llommyd-jiy High School, and N. Section 
of the city, to alight at Kami-Kuinamoto Station) lies 121.2 m. from 
Mojiy in 5 hrs. *Ta}Htuese Inns: Watayoy Toi^iya-ShitcUy Togiya- 
Ilonten. liestaurants : Tchijitsu-teiy Miuray Sciyo-keUy Yorokobu-tei, 

Situation, History, etc. Kumamoto is situated on the River 
Shira-kawa and in the centre of an extensive plain. Close by 
towards the N.W, is the mountain Kibo-san, surrounded by a number 
of smaller hills, while at a distance towards the N. E. may be seen 
the famous volcano, Aso-satt. The city was founded with the build- 
ing of the castle (at the end of the i^th cent.) by Katb Alvomasa, 
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the famous warrior and Daimyo of the province [Iligoy In 1632 the 
province was confiscated from the Kato Family and given to Daimyo 
Ilosokazva, and the city now became one of the largest and most 
prosperous in Kytishu, The castle, built on a cluster of low .hills 
called C/idusti-yamay was regarded in feudal days as one of the 
greatest strongholds in all Japan. Although to-day its high tower- 
ing keeps (donjons), the pride and glory of Kumamoto, are gone, 
having been burnt down during the Kagoshima Rebellion (1877), 
great stone foundations and a few turrets yet remain, giving us some 
idea of its former strength. The grounds are now occupied liy the 6M 
Division of the Army. Kumamoto’s busiest quarter is lojin-machi* 
Pop. 61,233 (households, 14,722). 

Ilif/hwnjfs are found in all directions from the city, not only 
within the prefecture but leading to other prefectures. One much 
frequented, 2 roin lack of railway communication, is the Bwtgo-Kaidd 
leading to Oita on the E. coast of Kyushu^ and fdso another one, the 
JiyTiga- Kaidd\e^.?K\x\^ ivt Miyazaki in Miya/aki rrcfccture ; both of 
these pass across high central mountain ranges in the centre of 
Kyushu, _ from the city io Suizenji fare 4 sen) 

and to Otsu on the Bungo-Iuiido (iim. in 2j^hrs., fare 2^ sen). 

I'lihlir Offiros^ etc.: Kumamoto Prefectural Office* ( - 
da}uhata-machi)y 6fh Divi.vion llcad<|uarters, Kumamoto Revenue 
Inspection (>fl[icc (Yaniazakl -ch 7 >)y Monopoly Bureau’s Tobacco 
Factory, Agricultural Experimental Station, Kumamoto City Office 
(^Minami-Scndanihata-Diachi)^ Kumamoto Chamber of Ccanmercc. 

* The prefecture of IHumtimoto js in the centre of Kyushu^ comprising the 
province of (containing 1 city and iq counties), with an area of 465 s(i. 

ri and a population of 122,996. Product.s : rice, celebrated for its superior 
quality and much exported abroad (annual output, 1,600,000 koku^ making 
Kumnwnto the ’jth on the list of rice-producing prefectures), wheat, 800,000 
koku, millet, 540,000 koku, beans and peas also in large fpiantitics. Cattle are 
raised on plateaus at the foot of Aso-saa. Fishery, mostly along the coast of 
the Amaku.sa group. 

ThcatfpH: — Shinnnomc-za, Asahi-za, Yamato za, Shikishima-za. 

Sehfmls, llo.sjjitufs. VhurcItPH, etc. School s: — ^th Higher School, 
Higher Technical School of Kumamoto, Kumamoto Military Pre- 
paratory School , Kumamoto Special School of Medicine. Hospitals : — 
Kumamoto Prefectural Hospital, Dr. Fukuda’s Ilo.spital for Women. 
Churches: — Protestant, 6, and Roman and Creek (’atholic, one each. 
JAhrarif : — maintained by the Prefectural Office (within the Products 
Museum). J*roihivts Musetnu : — containing samples of fine arts, old 
wares, agriculture, fishery, indu.stry, mining, etc.^ altogether 10,000 
pieces. Newspapers : — Kyushu Nichinichi-Shimbun, Kyushujit.su- 
gyo-ShimV)un, Kumamoto Mainichi-Shimbun. 

Hauh'Sy TraAhiff Nirms. etc.'. Hanks: — Higo-Ciiikd, HigO 
Agricultural and Tnilustrial Bank, gt/i Bank; J'irtus : — Kumamoto 
Rice Exchange, Higo Silk Spinning Co. Factories: — Kanc-ga-fuchi 
Cotton Spinning Co.’s Branch ; Kumamoto Electric Light Co.* 
iiazaar at 'J'bjin-machi. 
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* I'his Company is now undertaking the utilization of the great water-power 
at Suj§^nru~^n-takit near Aso^san, for the purpose of generating electricity. The 
woik will probably be completed in 2 years, and is expected to open a new 
epoch in the industrial history of the prefecture. 

Places of Interest. 

The Cttsfle stands on low hills in the W. part of the city. Tall, 
ancient pines tower up from between the stones of the foundation, 
while here and there are standing isolated turrets and buttresses. 
It was at this castle tliat General Tani at the hCi^d of the Kumamoto 
garrison upheld tlic Imperialist cause against the onslaught of Kago- 
shima rebels, led by Saigo Takamori, J'he castle was besieged and 
all communication cut off, but the brave defenders held out for more 
than 50 days, till relief came and the besiegers were driven back to 
Ilvi'tga and Kagoshiuux. It was during this siege that the celebrated 
principal and subordinate donjons, together with most of the massive 
turrets, were ljurnt down. There arc now roads passing through 
the castle premises, though the parts occupied by barracks are iK»t 
accessible to the public except ])y special permission. Kato-Jinsha 
{Shin/d)y dedicated to Kato Kiyotnasny the founder of the castle, 
stands immediately N. of the caatlc. J/ommi/d-Ji (Buddhist), 0.5 m- 
to the W. <»f Kami -Kumamoto Station, is celebrated on account of 
the tomb of Kato Kiyomasay which adjoins the temple; among the 
temple treasures are many manuscripts and relics connected with 
this liero. 

Suizouyi is a public park, formerly a villa of Hosokawa, the 
fiaimyo of JJigo ; 2.4 m. from the city (by tram-car, fare 4 sen). 
It is a fine landscape-garden with the usual mimic mountains and 
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valleys ; but its unique feature is its exceptionally fine spring (ice- 
cold in summer), which gives rise to a large lake, Ezu-ko W. of 
Suizenji, — the waters bubbling up in large quantities at different 
places. The garden was laid out in 1632 by Priest Gentaku, under 
the direction of Ilosokawa Tadatoshi, who received the province in 
fief from the Tokugawa Shogunate. Izumi-jitMlut, a small shrine 
within the garden, is dedicated to the ancestors of the Hosokawa 
Family. An Equestrian Statue of lieutenant Ilosokawa Moriharu, 
a member of the Hosokawa Family, perpetuates the memory of a pro- 
mising young officer who was killed in the war of 1904-5. 'i'here 
are also several tea-houses, which sell beer and other drinks and 
some kinds of cake {^Suizenji-mochi and Ynki-manju). ^ 

.Eisu-h'o^ W. of Suizenji, a lake 3 '8 m. in circumference, and 
formed by waters which bubble up and collect into a large stream at 
Suizenji. There are many boats for hire. 



Mt. Aso-san, Kumamoto. 


Aso.san. 

A celebrated volcano, 26.8 m. E. of Kumamoto^ and situated at 
the intersection of two volcanic ridges, one beginning in the Luchu 
Islands and extending as far as the Japan Sea, via Kaimon dtike.^ 
Sakum-jima., Kirishwia-yama, and Aso-san ; while the other ridge 
runs E. to W. from the N. of Shikoku toward Amakusa, via Vu/n- 
dake (in Bungo'^^ Hisnzumi-dake ^ Aso-san^ Kibo-san^ and Unzen-dake 
(the last in Shiinabara Peninsula/. This volcano, being thus at the 
intersection of two ridges, is the most active crater of all (some of the 
craters mentioned above, e.g. Kibo-san, near Kumamoto, are already 
entirely extinct). Aso-san is a general name comprising five volcanic 
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peaks, the active one being called Naka-dake^ while the other four 
(extinct) are (l) Kishima-dake (composed of three smaller peaks), to 
the N.W. of Naka-dake, (2) Eboshi-dake, S. of Kishima-dake, (3) 
Taka-dake (5,500 ft.) highest of all five, E. of Naka-dake, (4) Neko- 
(lake, a jagged, saw-like peak, E. of Taka-dake. To the S. and N. 
of these 5 peaks lie two plains, the N. one being called Aso-dani 
(1,620 ft.) and the S. Nango-dani {1,4^0 ft.), containing altogether 
three towns and eleven villages and a population of 40,700. These 
plains are surrounded by the chain of Somma,J.hc. peaks in the N. 
being called Nagakura-mini, those in the S. Oya-dake and A'amuri- 
dake, lliose in the W. Tawara-yama and Futae-no-toge, and those in 
the E. being the frontier ridges between Buzen and Higo. 

The tract thus encircled (within which are the 5 peaks together 
called Aso-san), measures 17. i m. from N. to S. and 9.8 m. from E. to 
\V.; it was the original crater. On this exceptional size of its outer 
crater, the largest in the world, rests Aso-san’s title to celebrity. The 
waters which collect in these N. and S. hollow plains break through 
the W. barrier, and making a deep ravine, run down as a copious 
stream, under the name Shira-kawa or ‘White River.’ Frequent 
mention is made in the chronicles of the eruptions of Aso-san. 'J'lie 
latest have taken place in 1884, 1889, 1894, when immense amounts 
of black ash and dust were ejected and carried^by the wind as far as 
Kumamoto. Ascent: From Kumamoto to 0 -tsu 12.2 m. by light 
railway ; from 0 -tsu to Tateno (Pop. 3.000), about 6.5 m.; from 
'I'ateno two roads branch off, (i) one along the Knro-kawa (or 
‘ Black River ’), an affluent of the Shira-kawa, leading to Aso-dani, 
(from Tateno to Miyaji 12 m.), while (2) the other leads by Shira- 
kawa into Nangd-dani^ the plain to the S. of Aso-san. On both 
patlis jvu’ikishas are available as far as the foot of the 5 peaks. If 
we take the \si road; we soon come to Sugaru-ga-taki, a majestic 
waterfall plunging from a high precipitous volcanic rock covered by 
a thick grove of large trees ; now passing on by a gradual ascent we 
reach the highest point across the ridge, Futae-no-toge, when 
suddenly we realize that we are standing on the edge of an almost 
perpendicular precipice, and that there lies before us the plain of Aso 
and the 5 peaks ; descending the precipice we soon come to the town 
of Miyaji (Pop. 3.900). At Miyaji is an ancient temple (1,700 years 
old), Aso-jinsha (Shinto) wdiich is dedicated to the go^, 7 ake-iwatatsu~ 
710- Mi koto. The temple was first established under the Emperor 
7 'enttd (2nd cent. A. D.), J 7 orehito, a prince of the blood being ap- 
pointed priest (his descendants are still in charge of the temple). The 
head of the family whose official title hereditarily is Daig^i actively 
supported during the civil wars of the early Ashikaga reriod the 
Imperialist cause in co-operation with the Kikuchi Family. The 
present Daiguji, Baron Aso, owns a large residence, with a fine 
garden and many rare treasures, among which are some manuscripts 
of great historical value. At Miyaji we may stop over-night. From 
Miyaji, we come next to Boju-mura, which is at the foot of Naka- 
dake, the active volcano. Here begins the ascent, which is by no 
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means steep, and from half-way up we find all signs of vegetation 
gone, and everywhere ejected lava stones ; and coming to the lip of 
the crater, we see the crater like a huge blacksmith’s bellows sending 
up columns of sulphuric smoke, amid loud detonations. From the 
rest-house at the base of the cone, the climb to the lip and back 
again will occupy nearly an hour. Now on the return journey, we 
take the other of the two roads to Tateno and come first to Ytoio^ 
taniy where there is a geyser of red mud and burning water, then to 
Taru-tama and Jigohi (hot springs;; from here going W. we come 
to Tochi-no-ki (hot springs), a well-known bathing-place, and thence 
along the River Shira-kawa we come to Tateno, whence we started 
by (he \s£ road. 

Uto ( 127.9 m. from Mojiy in 3 hrs. 56 min.; and 6,7 m. from 
KtimamotOy in 18 min.), the junction of a Branch I.ine to Misumi Port 
(15.9m., in 50 min.), is a town of considerable importance, containing 
the site of a castle built by Konishi Yitkittagay a famous general in 
the Korean expedition (1592-1598) and a protector of Christians. 
Miaumi l*ort at the W. extremity of Uto Peninsula, is situated on a 
narrow .'strait, Misumi-no-setOy connecting the Bay of Yatsushiro with 
that of Artake'-no-umi. The port, though not spacious enough, is 
deep, and steamers constantly ply between here and Komenoisiiy 
Shimabara. Mojiy Nagasaki, Ushibiikay etc. The import for 1912 
amounted to ^'452,329. Ihc chief export is cement, and the chief 
imports bean-cakes, iron, and steel. 

Yatsushlro ( 143.3 m. from J/oJi, in 5 hrs. 50 min.) is a pro.spcrous 
town at the mouth of the Kuma-gawa (Poj>. 12,000). It has a well- 
known cement-works (Nippon Cement Co.’s Branch Factory) as well 
as the Yatsushiro Koboku Co. (timber, etc.) and a pai)cr-niill, at 
Matsukiuna not far from the town. Yatsushiro is famous for ayu 
(river-trout), of which a large catch is made in the Kuina gawa every 
sea.son. 

Yaisualiiro-ifu, a temple dedicated to General Prince Kane-naga 
(who represented the Imperialist cause during the troubles of the 
early Ashikaga Period), is situated on the site of the former castle. 
Shirmnii is the ignis fatiius which appears at jiight from time to 
time between summer and autumn in the Bay of Yatsushiro and 
over the neighbouring seas. It is believed to be a jdiosphorcsccnt 
light emitted by some kind of animalcules. 'Phe hills near A/atsuba- 
se or Yatsushiro arc con.si«lcrcd the best places from which to see it. 
Uinugu-Onseiu a carbonated spring, is 6 m. from Yat.sushiro (fare 
^osen by jiririkisha). It is a favourite resort of people from all parts 
(jf Kyushu (Inns ; Kimpa-rd, Yanagi-ya). Koda^yal^L produced at 
J\dda between Yatsushiro and Hinagu, is a kind of faience, introduced 
by Korean potters. 

K'twna^yaava, one of the three rivers in Japan noted on account 
of their rapids, is exceptionally rich in fine scenery, with well wooded 
hillsides clo.sely hemming in the river from both sides and the rapid 
blue stream with its innumerable windings and dangerous passages 
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among huge rocks. Before the railway was opened, the river had 
been almost the sole means of communication between Hitoyoshi and 
Yatsushiro (40 m.), the boats coming down tlie rapids (32 m.), not 
without risks,, in 6 or 7 hrs. Regular junk-service being no longer 
available, those who wish to enjoy this exciting excursion have to en* 
gage a junk beforehand at Hitoyoshi. Romance is now largely gone, 
as we speed on through 25 tunnels and over two iron-bridges. But 
the constant change of views, now with foaming rapids on our right 


i ' • ’’ 



Rapii)-' of thk Ki ma-ga\va in Hir.o. 


and anon a quiet blue stream on our left; and above all, the beautiful 
hillsides adds interest to this otherwise prosaic journey. At Yari- 
daoshi is ‘ a .spear,’ UiixoshV ‘to lay down ’) the hills from both 

sides come so close to the river, that the Daimyo of Hitoyoshi, com- 
ing down the river with his retainers in boats, at this place had the 
spears borne by his men laid down, though strict feudal etiquette 
required that they should be carried upright. 

Hitoyoshi (175.4111. from Moji, in 7 hrs. ii min.), the castle-town 
of Daimyo is .situated on the upper course of the Kimia-gawa, 

and is practically shut in and thus well protected from outside intni- 
sion by high mountain ranges on all .sides. The great strategic 
strength of the place may be seen from the fact that during the 
centuries of feudal regime tlie place was never invaded by an enemy. 
Pop. 4,500. riftrrs of interest arc tlie ruins of the castle and Aot- 
jimha. 

lAmn^Utio ofOkolHt. At the tail of the town the train crosses the 
River Kunta throe times, an<l then advances towards the high ridge 
that stands on the border between the two provinces of lligc and 
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Hyuga, The track acquires a sharper gradient as it enters the limit 
of Mizunashi range, and in about 6 miles find its further progress 
blocked by high walls. By means of the Yokohira Tunnel bored on 
the left, the track emerges on the other side of the range called 
Okoba* The track then describes a spiral, reaches the mountain-side 
at OnOy and by a circular track goes up to the summit of the range, 
and above the Yokohira Tunnel that was passed before. The two 
tracks present the difference of 170 ft. in altitude, while the circular 
track extends about 1.3 m., with a gradient of one in 33. From the 
summit the track again turns S., passes over one ridge after another, 
and through a series of tunnels, and finally led over Yatake mountain. 
An extensive panorama of indescribable beauty, embracing the 
chains of Kh'hhima and the plains of Ostimiy Ilyuga and Satsuma 
is obtained here. 

Kokubu (219.8 m. from Mojiy in 10 hrs. 44 min.), near the N. 
coast of the Bay of Kagoshima, is well known on account of the 
excellent tobacco produced in the neighbourhood. Kohnim Tohncco, 
also called Tobaccoy has always been considered superior to 

any other kind produced in Japan. From the town of Kokubu^ high- 
ways run in 3 directions— to Kagoshima y to Miyazakiy and to Hito- 
yoshi. Pop. 8,000. 

Kagoshirnd-Jinsha , 0.5 m. from the town, is a large temple 
dedicated to the god, Hikohohodoaii-no-JMikotOy and is believed to be 
the site of the I-Cmperor Jimmu’s Takachiho Palace. The temple is 
surrounded by large and ancient trees. 

KirUhima-yama consists of two peaks, K. and W., the former 
called Takachiho-dake ($,194 ft.) and the latter Karakuni-dakc ( 5 >bio 
ft.). Both peaks have conical summits, showing their volcanic origin. 
Other evidences on the mountain arc an active crater, extinct craters, 
a crater-lake, crevices sending off sulphurous steam, and hoi springs. 
Ascent oftJie m^nintain : 12.2 m. from Kokubu we come to Kirishima 
Hot Springs (where is a temple, Kirishirna-jinsha). 'i'o make the 
ascent of Takachiho, we take the path to the left and walk through 
a thick wood for about 40 min., when we find ourselves face to face 
with the peak ; the climb from here is not at all steep and after 
several turnings we reach the N.W. lip of the active crater (1,492 ft. 
in diameter, 6,560 ft. in circumference and 292 ft. deep), which con- 
stantly sends off sulphurous steam, making loud detonations; going 
further up we come to the summit where stands Ama-no~SakahokOy 
a ‘Heavenly spear with the point downward,’ an upright bronze post, 
about 2 ft. high, with two human noses in relief, one facing E. and 
the other W. This singular post is popularly believed to be a relic 
of the pre-historic age. The ascent from Kirishirna-jinsha to the 
summit- -distance, 6.1 m. — requires about 3 hr.s. In order to ascend 
Karakuni-dakc, we come first to ICi-no-o Hot Springs, whence climb- 
ing up for about I hr. we come to an extinct crater (3,000 metres in 
circumference, 26 metres deep); from here in I hr. the summit is 
reached, whence a most extensive prospect may be enjoyed. 
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Miyazaki Line. 

The Miya2aki Line branches off from the Kagoshima Main Line at the 
Yoshimatsu Station and crosses the fertile plain cA Masakidaira that lies between 
the mountain chain of H^uga^ the Higo boundary, and the KirUhima-yama 
ranges. From Kobayashi-machi, it turns toward S. and winding round the foot 
of Kirishima-yama reaches Miyako-no-jb ^ whence it turns E. and is to terminate 
at Miyazaki, the capital of the Miyazaki Prefecture. The section as far as 
Tanigashira (33.9 m. from Yoshimatsu) was opened to traffic in May 1913, and 
it is expected to open the next section, ending in Miyako-no-jo, in August and 
that to Vaina'iio-kuchi in December 1913. 

KyO-machl (3.1 m. from Yoshimatsu^ in 9 min.). Yoshimatsu 
Hot Spring lies 1.4 m. N. of the station, at the foot of Mt. Yatake. 

Kakuto (6 m., from Yoshimatsu^ in 19 min.). Shiratori Hot Spring 
in the Shiratori Mountain, lies 2.4 m. S.E. of the station, and is a 
good summer resort. On the summit of the mountain, lies the pond 
called ShiratorUike, while half-way up stands the Shiratoi'i-jinshay 
dedicated to Prince Yamatotake-no-Mikoto. 

lino (9.4 m. from YoshimatsUy in 32 min.). About 2 m. from 
the .station lies the ruins of lino Castle, which was defended by 
Shimatsu Yoshihiro, a redoubtable chief of the clan of Satsumn\ and 
the old battlefield of Khaki-barUy where he defeated the rival clans 
of ltd and Sagara, is found between Kakuto and lino. 

Kobayashl-machl (16.7 m. from Yoshimatsu^ in i hr. 20 min.). 
The Kirishima-yama ranges stand conspicuously in front of the 
town; and at Ilinamoridake wdiat is believed to have been the 

site of the temporary palace of the Emperor Keiko-Tenno. 

Takaharu 1^21,6 m., from Yoshimatsu y in I hr. 20 min.) lies in the 
centre of the Takaharu Plain, and here climbers of Kirishima-yama 
have to get off the train. At Kamamuta stands the Shinto temple 
of Sanu-jinshay supposed to mark the site of the birth-place of the 
Emperor Jimmu-Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan. 

Takasaki-shinden (27 3 m. from Yoshimatsuy in i hr. 38 min.). 
The Shinto temple of Tsuma-kirishima-jinsha stands near the station. 

Tanigashira (33.9 m. from Yoshimatsu, in 2 hrs. 2 min.). Miyako- 
no-jo, Pop. 18,000, the largest town next to Miyazaki in the prefec- 
ture, is 4.9 m. S. of the station, and was formerly the domain of the 
Hongo Family of the great House of Shimatsu. 

Kagoshima. 

Kagoshima Station lies 237.1 m. from Moji, in ii hrs. 37 min. 

dapaniise Jans: Xhiji-trivan, SatsumayayYamashiro-ya, Nanshu- 
kwan. JivHtauraiits: Mamhd-td,Kakumei-kivany Aoyagi-rd, Fukei-rd. 

SttiuitUm. etc, Kagoshima, the castle-city of the 

powerful Daimyo Shimatsu, is situated on the coast of Kagoshima 
Bay, with the hill Shiro-yama behind [i.e. towards the N.W.) and the 
island of Sakurajima in front. The port is deep and well protected 
from rough seas. The city w'as entirely, burnt in the war of 1S77, 
but has since been rebuilt. The place is note_d from its association 
with many great leaders, including Saigo and Oknbo, of the Restora- 
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tion of 1868, as well as Td^D, Oyoma^ and JCttroki, famous in connec- 
tion with the two foreign w^ars of 1894-5 1904-5. Pop. 63,640 

(households, 11,295). A^akamachi-dbri is the busiest part of the city. 

A noteworthy event connected with Kai:^oshhtia was tl e * Bombardment of 
the place’ in 1863 by British warships. It led anions its indirect results to the 
final ijiving up of the anti-foreign policy pursued by this powerful clan <jf 
Satsunia. A British squadron appeared off Kagoshima in order to enforce the 
demand for the punishment of the murderer of Mr. Kichard.son and for an 
indemnity of j^aocj,ooo to be paid to the murdered man’s family <iut 

of the sum above-mentioned had already been paid by the Yedo (Government). 
Mr. Richardson was a British subject, wlu) was killed at N'a 7 namuscit near 
Kanai^awa^ by a member of Shitnatsu Sabut o's stiite, for the offence of trying 
to break through the Dainiyo’s train. On the refn.sal of the Dairnyo to make 
.satisfaction, ho.stilities were o])ened (July .va/) between the .squadron and the 
forts ; both sides suffered : the Japanese lire, assisted by a severe tyjihoon, 
doing considerable damage to the British ships, while on the other hand the 
arsenal and a large part of the city were set on fire as the results of the 
British bombardment. 'J'he ne.vt day the fleet left the bay. J’eace was aftcr- 
ward.s restored on the payment of an indemn ly of 10,000, the murderer going 
unpunished on the plea that he could not be found. 

Communications. 

Highways: (i) Kiimamoto-Kaidb^ leading to Kutnamoto via 
Kome-nodsu\ (2) Miyazaki- Kaidb, leading to A/iyako-fw-Jb (in Miya- 
zaki Prefecture) via Kokubn. 

SUmmship JAtws: (i) fanes to the southern i.sland group, to 
7 ane-^sra-s/iima(sQC P. 33 j, Yaku s/iima^ and to Okinawa ( Luchu) 
imd I'aiwan (or Formosa .; (2) Westen^Coast Pines, to iVa^^asaki \\di 

?»://)! and ////// and I o I\bhc and Osaka^ via A/isumi, A'aj^'asaki, 
Jfakata and Shinionoscki \ (3) Ka.stern Coast Lines, to Kobe and 
Osaka via Abnra-tsii and Jloso-jiina. 

Jiailuutf/s. Distances and Fares from Kagoshvna to the princi- 
pal cities in japan are as follows: — 


Slalion.s 

Dislance.s 

i hares 

from Ka^^oshwia 

7n. 

IS/ class 

1 2 nd class 

Kumamoto 

I15.9 

4.10 

2.46 

Nagasaki 

270.3 

7.60 

4.56 

Moji 

237.1 

6.95 

4.17 

Beppu (via Kukura) 

304.4 

8.28 

4 97 

Kobe 

567.9 

13-05 

7.86 

( )saka 

5 «S.2 

1343 

8.09 

Kyoto 

615.0 

13.88 

8.j6 

Shimbashi | 

943-1 

19-63 

U.81 


Vublic Offices: Kagoshima Prefectural Office* 

Kagoshima Office of the Monopoly Bureau [A"a^^a/a-c/ib), Revenue 
InspeePon Office a/nadiifa-chb)^ lleatUiuarlers of the 36//^ Brigade 
of the Army, Kagtishima City Office ( Wimas/iita-cho), Chamber of 
Coiiimerc 

’^'•The Pr«rfecturc of Kago.*«hitna, occupying the S. end of Kyushu^ measures 
602 sq. ri and has a population of 1,273,67a, Jt comprises the two provinces 
of i:Uii 5 iirtta and Osumi^ which ccmtairi i city and la counties. Agricultural 
products include tobacco, .sugar-cane and sweet-potatoes ; the last named, intro- 
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duced first to this prefecture from Lucku in 1698, are produced to the amount 
of j 60,000,000 /nuaft annually and are generally known throughout the country 
by the name of Satsuma-hno. A kind of distilled liquor, a^vamori or shochu^ is 
manufactured from sweet-potatocs. Tobacco is produced to the amount of 
1,479,000 A'wan, making Kagoshima the third on the list of tohacco-prodiicing 
prefectures. Kagobhima is rich in fishery products, the annual catch being 
valued at ¥3,o5o,tx)o and the manufactured output at ¥1,490,000. The Mining 
Output consists mostly of gold, valued at Yi,433,ofX) a year, which makes 
Kagoshima the first on^ the list of gold-producing prefectures (most noted mines, 
VujHtti^atiOt l^s/i/-o, OA’iichi, Scrix’‘a/io). This is produced at Tamiyama. 
StocK^f arming : Satsuma horses are famous throughout Japan, and large num- 
bers of cattle arc also raised (horses, 117,00 head; and rattle, 70,000). Kago- 
shima is second only to Jlokkai-db as a horse-raising prefecture. 

'VhvairvH <»»#</ Yhhv : Theatroji: — Inari-za, Naka-za, Meiji-za ; 
Yosb : — l>an-ci-scki, Sh6-ci-/a. 

Srhoole, JfosjHtais, etc.: School h : — 7/// Higher School ('popu- 
larly called Zos/ii-kiiuin), Kaj^osliima Higher Agricultural and 
Forestry School. Hospital: — Kago.shiina J lo.spital. Churches : — 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches (6j. JJOrari /: — Kagoshima 
Lilirary containing 13,390 volumes. Newsjyapera : — Kagoshima 
Shiinluin, Kagosliima lit.sugyo-Shimbun, 

JuftustHcs : Sa^sunia-i^asiiri (l)luc figured cotton fabric of 
great durability), Satsuma porcelain, and toliacco. The porcelain, 
known as SiUsuf/Kt-yaki and famed throughout the world, is a kind 
of crackled faience called nis/iikide^ and is jjroduced at TanourUy the 
JC suburbs of the city (Kaida Pottery IManufactory). 

tiauhs, h'iruis, ct<\ Bauhs: — 147/// Bank, Kagoshima Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Bank. — Ushi-o Gold-mine Co., Kago- 

shima Steam Navigation Co., Kagoshima Electric Co., Industrial 
Museum. 


Places of Interest. 

Shiro-yama Kocu, 0.8 m. from the station, is on a hill at the 
N.W. sitle of the city. It is famed for its beautiful prospect, 
taking in the city, the bay, and Sakuni-Jima, On the back of the 
hill is a cave, called lioasaki-daiiiy where Saiyo Takamori^ after 
being driven back from JJ'igo and Ilyuga and bolding out here for 
some 20 days against the investing Imperialist forces, committed 
karakiri, together with liis devotetl lieutenants. On one side of 
the cave, there stands the monument erected to their memory. 
fTohomyd-Ji (pojiularly called ^Jokottieskrx 0.5 111. from the station 
(on a liill called MuisH-minc-zany to the N. K. of Iwa.saki-dani), 
contains the tombs ofSaigb and .several of hi.s followers. The place 
commands a very fine view of Sakura-jima, which is seen right 
across the blue waters of the port. Tcruhuui-Jiusha (Ski/tTd), at the 
S. foot of Shiro-yama, is dedicated to S/iimafsn Seikin^ Daimyo of 
AbAv/m// ( i848-iS5o\ who was an exceptionally enlightened ruler, 
living at the lime when Japan came in contact for the first lime 
with modern European civilization. He inlrotluced artillery and the 
arts of photography, lolography, lighting by gas, glass manufacture, 
etc. That the Satsuma men were able to offer a compamtively 
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effective resistance to the bombardment of Kagoshima by the British 
squadron in 1863 was all due to the far-sighted reforms introduced 
by this able Daiinyo. Iso-Shi matsu-tei (or ^Jso-Gofefi^), a villa be- 
longing to the Shimatsu Family, is situated at IsOj 2.4 m. from the 
station ; the place is exceptionally rich in the natural beauty of its 
scenery. The villa, surrounded by its garden, called Gettgau-en, was 
built in the middle of the \*]th century hy the Daimyo of the time. 
In the centre of the garden is a building called Bo^aku-rd^ built in 
imitation of an ancient Chinese house, and in its hall hangs a tablet, 
bearing^an autograph inscription by a famous old Chinese calligra- 
pher, O-gi^shi. By the Blgakit-rZ) stand two cannons, captured in a 
war with Otomo (latter half of 16M cent.), who originally got them 
from the Portuguese. There is also a house containing a wooden 
horse, brought over from Chosen. Prince Arthur of Connaught was 
once a guest at this villa. (Accessible on application.) Between the 
city and this villa are found the Tanonra Koen (public park), a 
porcelain bazaar, the site of a former battery (at Gion-su), etc. 



Euuption of Mt. Saki ka-jima in 1914. 

Sdk%ira-jima, (a small steamship service, one trip each in 
morning and afternoon, in i hr.) an island in the Bay of Kagoshima, 
is 6.5 m. from E. to W,, 4.9 m. from N. to S., and 24,4 m. in circum- 
ference. The island consists of a mountain 3,75^ ft. high, and its 
gradually slanting base, which is on all sides dotted with hamlets, 
surrounded by orange orchards, and fields of tobacco or of daikon 
(radishes of an exceedingly large size). There are hot springs at 
Ai-mura and Furusato (on the S. Coast), and at Knrokami on the K. 
Coast, of which the first-named are the best known (steam-launch 
from the jetty at Kagoshima to Ai-mura and FurusatOy 3/^ m., 
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daily). The mountain has two peaks : the southern one is occupied 
by an active crater, about 2,000 metres in circumference and about 
120 metres deep, which is constantly sending off sulphurous fumes; 
the northern peak on the other hand is higher (but is an extinct 
volcano), and commands a magnilicent prospect, embracing the city 
of Kagoshima, the mountain of Kaimoit-dake, an active volcano in 
the S., and Kiris hima-yama, also an active volcano, in the N.W. 

The Southern Archipelagoes. 

The sea S. of Uie Straits of Osumi is dotted with various archi- 
pelagoes, as the Osumi, Tokara, and Oshima groups, total pop. 
219,000. Larger islands among the groups are Tane-ga-shima, Yaku- 
shima, O-shima, Take-shima, Iwo-ga-sliima, Suwase-jima, Toku-no- 
shima, Oki-no shima, and Krabu-jima, the first three being the most 
important. • From Kagoshima to those islands there are three 
steamship-routes, each about once a month, and of these the Daiyo 
Shosen Kwaisha’s (at Kagoshima) service is most preferable. The 
fares are as follows : — 

Names of Islands and Ports Fares Remarks 

(from Kagoshima) cteT^W^Iass 

Tane-ga-shima — — 

Yaku-shima — — 

Take-shima 4.90 2.70 

Iwo-ga-shima 5.40 3.00 

Kuro-shima 5.90 3.20 

Kuchi-no-sliima 7.00 3.90 

Naka-no-shima 7.60 4.10 

Guaja-jima 8.10 4.50 

Hira-shima 9.00 5.00 

Suwasc-jima 9.00 5.20 

Akuseki-jima 9.90 5.70 

Takara-jima 10.80 5.90 

Naze 1350 7*50 

Naze (direct voyage) 9.00 6.00 

Taken ii.oo 6.50 

Kuji II.OO 6.50 

Koniya ii.oo 6.50 

Toku-no-shima ii.io 7.50 

Oki-no-erabu-shima 12.80 8.40 

Yoron-jima 13.80 9.00 

The three largest islands are descril^ed below : — 

Tane-ga-shima is of historical importance, for it was here that 
the Portuguese adventurer Mendez Pinto landed in 1543 and first 
taught the use of fire-arms to the Japanese, hence the name of Tatie-ga- 
shima by which small fire-arms were formerly known in Japan. The 
island, the largest and most eastern of all, lies 45 nautical miles S.E. 


Osumi Islands 


Tokara Islands 


Ports of Oshima 


Amami Islands 
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of Kagoshima and measures about 140 kilometres in circumference. 
In configuration the island is highest in the N. (rising to about 1,200 
ft.), level in the middle, and again rises in the S. (825 ft.). Nhhi-no- 
omote is the chief town and port, containing over 4,000 inhabitants, 
and possessing the District Office and a Farming School. Sweet 
potatoes in the S., sugar-canes in the N., and, in fishery, bonito, 
sardines, and yellow- tails are the principal produce. Pop. 30,500. 

YaTiu-ahima lies II m. S.W. of Tanc-ga-shima, and is circular 
in outline, measuring about 10 kilometres around. Pop. 12,000. 
Unlike the other island, Yaku is full of granite hills, of which those 
in the centre are the highest. The coast forms a gradual terrace. 
Aliyanoura-dakCy towering in the centre, rises to an altitude of about 
6,362 ft. and is almost rivalled in height by Nagafa-dake and Kiirifu- 
dake^ the three standing near one another. Judging from the fact 
that geologically the strata in the island are identical with those 
forming the peninsula of Osumi, the two must have been continuous 
in some geological period. Viewed from the top of Miyanoura the 
island presents a maze of well-wooded hills, full of conifers of the 
temperate zone, as cryptomerias and firs, of which the former are 
widely famed. Of the four rivers flowing in the island, the Awa is the 
largest and is as deep as 6 or 7 fathoms. The Juirifn, the next 
largest, rises from the peak of the same name, and near its mouth 
extends a little cultivated plain. Of the two remaining rivers — 
Miyanoura and Nagata — the latter runs through the most fertile 
district in the island. The coast is well indented, though there is 
only one good anchorage, Isso, Fishery produce does not differ 
from that in Tane-ga-shima. 

Oshima lies 143 m. to the S.W. of Yaku-shima and measures 60 
kilometres in length and about 28 across in the widest part. Pop. 
67,000. The island is noted in tlirec respects, viz. for the j^roduction 
of the costly silk pongee called Oshima- tsuvitigi^ on account of the 
heaviest rain-gauge record in Japan (3,300 m.m.), and from the 
historic incident that the great Saigo was once exiled here. In 
physical configuration the island is hilly. The N. coast is the level 
section, the three other sections ending in abrupt cliff's. Ynwun-dake 
rising in the centre is the highest peak, about 2,300 ft. The coast 
is full of zigzags, of whicli A^aze in the N. forms the most important 
shelter for ships and here stands the District Office. Dekumoy on the 
inlet to the E. of AlazCy is the chief village; and there the Island Office 
is located. Besides the silk pongee, the island produces sugar, sweet- 
potatoes, radishes, and ktmembo (a kind of oranges). 
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Route III. The Ryukyu Islands (The Luchu Islands). 


The SS islands of the Ryukyu or Luchu {Okinawa) and Saki- 
shirna groups, now comprised within the prefecture of Okinmva^ 
together with outlying islands of Kagoshima Prefecture, form as it 
were stepping-stones between Kyushu and 7 'aiwan (or F ormosa). The 
total area of these two groups amounts to 157 sq. riy and they have 
a population of 501,995. 


Steamship Service to Mi/ukyu. 



from Kagoshima 


Fares 

Remarks 

to 

ist class 

:t 77 d class 


Nago 

Naha 

j- 16.00 

9.00 

in Okiiiawa-jima 

Miyako-jima 

19.00 

12.50 

in Miyako-jima 

Yaeyama 

21.00 

1350 

in Ishigaki-jima 


Steamers of Osaka Shdscn Kwaisha on the Osaka-Keclung Idne 
(via Okinawa) call at the above seaports, once every month. 

Besides, there are steamers of the Osaka-Okinawa Line (seven 
times every month), which only call at Okinawa I.slands. 

History. According to tradition, the native royal house (whose represen- 
tative has now been made a marquis among the Japanese nobility) traces its 
descent from Minamoto->to~Ta7ncto7nOy a hero of the Minamoto Clan, who 
was exiled (12/4 cent.) in Luchu and married a native royal princess, leaving a 
son, Shu 7 t-ie 7 t~t), born of this marriage, who later found an opportunity to .seize 
the royal throne. In the 15^/t century the islands became subject to China, 
then under the Ming Dynasty, but early in the i-jik century Shi77tatsu, the 
Daiinyo of Satsuma, conquered the islands, bringing the northern group under 
his immediate control and leaving the S. part in semi-indcpendcnce. Henceforth 
Luchu owed a dual allegiance — to Japan and China — till 1S79, when the king 
was removed to Tokyo (and later made a marquis) and the Government reorgan- 
ized as a Japanese iirefecture {Okiftawa-ke7t). 

Climate. "J'he islands, being so far to the S. and constantly 
washed by the warm Black Current, are semi-tropical in climate, 
there being little distinction in the four seasons, the natives scarcely 
ever seeing snow, and flowers blooming throughout the year. But it 
is not so hot as is generally imagined, owing to the prevalence of 
S.W. winds in .summer. Only the wind dies away at night and 
makes us feci somewhat micomfortable. 


Ishigaki 

Minimum (C) 18.7 (Jan.) 

Maximum (,,) 28.0 (Jul.) 

Ave. whole year 33.3 


Naha 
16.3 (Jan.) 

35.0 (Aug.) 

22.0 


Osaka 
3.9 (Jan.) 
27.1 (Aug.) 
14.8 


Tokyo 
2.9 (Jan.) 
25.4 (Aug.) 

13.7 


ICainj'dill. The Ryukyu groups constitute one of the most rainy 
districts in Japan, the precipitation being especially heavy in the 
warmer seasons. At Naha the average rain-gauge record 2,153 m.m. 


for the whole year, 259 for August, and 122 for January. 

l*rot 1 acts : Sugar-cane is grown in immense quantities (4,200,- 
000 kwatty being % of the entire output of the same in the country); 
sweet-potatoes y 1,890,000,000 kivatiy making Okinawa the ist on the 
list of sweet-potato producing prefectures. Besides these, bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, and indigo are produced, 

Okinawa (Island), 268 m. in circumference, 98 m. from S. to 
N., area 144 sq. r/, is entirely of coral formation. Xaha, a town at 
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the S.W, comer, is the capital of the Prefecture. Pop. over 47,000. 
In it are the Prefectural Office and Headquarters of the Garrison. 
It is an open trade-port with the depth of water measuring from 2 to 
3 fathoms. The bottom is of mud, and the tide ranges from 7^ft. 
in the flood, to 4I4 ft. in the ebb. (Stated Steamship Service be- 
tween Naha and Kagoshima — ^415 m.). Manufaetttred I*roducts 
consist chiefly of bashd~ftt, a kind of cloth made from the fibre of a 
plant closely allied to the banana, excellent for summer clothes, 
annual value of products Y 90,000. Ryukyu-tsumtif!;i (silk), Ryukyu- 
gasuri (cotton), these with other woven stuffs amounting to ¥450,000 
annually. Awamori (distilled liquor), and lacquer. ShuH, about 3 m. 
to the N.E. of Naha^ was formerly the seat of government of the 
native kings. The ruins of the castle may still be seen. Pop. 25,000. 

Manners and Customs. Peinj; an isolated island lyinjj in a remote sea, the 
inhabitants possess manners and customs distinct of their own. 'riicy wear loose 
garments, tied by girdles, while women use a sort of gowns over ginlled under- 
clothes. Sweet potatoes and pork are extensively consumed, and at Nah.'i alone 
zoo head of swine arc slaughtered almost every morning. The people live in 
comparatively low houses surrounded by stone-fences, the islands being subject 
to gales in summer and autumn. The language, too, presents more or less 
peculiarity, though the vocabulary'' common to both Ryukyu and Japan Proper 
is not small. (Due peculiar custom among the islanders is that they generally 
carry loabs on their heads, and the sight of a farmer carrying a swine whose 
legs are tied up on his head is really unique. 

SaJii-ahitntt Oroupf some 20 islands stretching from a point 
202 m. to the S.W. of Naha to the neighbourhood of Ranoan. 
The largest of these are Mivako-jif/iay Ishigaki-jima and Triomote* 
jimay all formed of coral reefs, and not quite healthy on account of 
the dreadful malaria prevailing throughout the year. 

Mif/ako is triangular in shape and on the whole level, there 
being only mounds with the elevation under 400 ft. Trees arc scarce 
but grasses of various kinds are growing luxuriantly. The inhabitants 
numbering 35,000 subsist mostly on farming. The island measures 
about 26.8 m. in circumference, but the coast, being full of reefs, 
affords no anchorages worth mentioning. 

Tahiyiiki lies about 50 lo the S.W. of Miyako and measures 
over 57 m. around. High peaks occupy the centre, their base form- 
ing somewhat level plains ending at the shore. On these plains 
sweet-potatoes and sugar-canes are extensively-raised. Pop. about 
10,000. 

Jrtomote lies 2 ^ m. W. of Lshigaki, and its diamond shaped 
formation measures 57 m. around. The island boasts the highest 
peak in Okinawa, in the shape of Goza-dake which rises 1,500 ft, 
above the sea. I^esser, but equally well -wooded hills stand here and 
there. On the W. coast there a good shelter to ships is afforded at 
Funaukiy the entrance of which is formed by two small islands, and 
shut in by high hills on the landward sides. The basin, however, is 
narrow and is too deep for small boats to cast anchor. Iriomote is 
afflicted more than any other island by a local fever, called Yaeyama 
fever here, which seriously infers with the growth of population* 
The inhabitants number only a little over i,2CX5. 
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Route IV. Nagasaki Line (Tosu-Nagasaki). 

The railway between Nagasaki and Tosu (at the latter station 
making junction with the Moji-Kagoshima Line), passes through 
Sagay the capital of Saga Prefecture, and sends off several Branch 
Lines as folhnvs : ■ (i) Sasebo Line, from Ilaiki to Sasebo (5.5 m., in 
24 min.), (2) Imari Line, from Arita to Ijnari(^.\vci., in 33min.b (3) 
Karatsu IJne, from Kubota to Nhhi-Karatsu (26.8 m., in 2 hrs). 

Distances and fares from Aloji to the stations of Nagasaki Line 
(Nagasaki- Tosu) arc given in the following table : — 


Stations 

Di.stances 

Fares 

Remarks 

\st class 

class 

(from Moji) j 

m. 

yen 

yen 


Tosu 

f» 5-4 

2.s8 

1 .S 5 

Change for 

Nakabaru 

70.7 

2.75 

1.65 

Kagoshima 

Kanzaki 

75-2 

2.Q0 

1-74 


Saga 

80.9 

2.08 j 

1.85 


Kubota 

84.9 

3.20 

1.Q2 

Change for Nishi- 

Ushizu 

86 7 

3.28 

1.07 

Karatsu 

Yamaguchi 

90.1 

3.38 

2.03 


Kitagata 

94-7 

3. S 3 

2.12 


Takeo 

98.5 

3-65 

2.19 


Mimasaka 

10:5.4 

3/8 

2.27 


Kami-Arita 

106. 1 

. 3-85 

2.31 


Arita 

107.6 

3.00 

2.34 

Change for Imari 

Mikawachi 

112.3 

4 .00 

2.40 


Haiki 

114.9 

4-8 . 

2.45 

Change for Sasebo 

Haenosaki 

118.3 

4.15 

2.40 


Kawataiia 

123.2 

4.28 

2.57 


Sonogi 

127.0 

4 38 1 

2.63 


Matsubara 

M2.5 

4.50 ! 

2.70 


Omura 

*37.3 

4.63 i 

2.78 


Isahaya 

144.4 

4.80 i 

2.88 

Alight for Obama 

Kikitsu 

148.5 

4.90 

2. 04 

& Unzcii 

f)kusa 

152.9 

5.<^3 

3.02 


Nagayo 

158,0 

5-15 

3-'>9 


Michino-o 

160.2 

5.20 

3-12 


Urakaini 

163.0 

5.28 

317 


Nagasaki 

i 164 0 

5. JO 

3.18 i 



N.B. On this line are run, besides the local trains, the Nagasaki-Moji 
Through Trains three times a tlay. 

Tosu (65.4 m. from Moji, in 2 hrs. 49 min. by fast train) is the 
junction for the line going to Kagos/iir?id on the one hand and Moji 
on the other. 

Saga (iS S m. from losu, in 30 min.), situated at the W. end of 
the extensive plain facing the Ariake-uo-umi^ w\as formerly the castle- 
town of Daimyo Nabeshima and is the capital of the prefecture of 
the same name, with a population of 36,000. The Daimyo of the 
place at the time of the great political upheaval connected with the 
Restoration of 1868 was the famous Nabeshima Kansb^ who was 
instrumental in picking up and pushing to the front many able young 
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SAGA & ARITA 


from Tosu 


men {Etd Shimpei, Counts Oktima, OH, and Soejima). Inns: Shiwo-ya, 
Eitoku-ya^ Koei-Javan. Near Alatsubara-jinsha stands Kan-no-chaya, 
a villa with an extensive landscape garden, where Daimyo Kanso 
used to spend many a leisure hour. 

ruhlic Offices: Saga Prefcctural Office,* Saga C"ity Office, Saga 
Local Court of Justice, Saga Meteorological Station. 

* Saga Prefecture covers an area of 160 sq. rt\ with 668,816 inhabitants, 
and comprises, with 1 city and 8 cminties, ]/ of the old province of IJizcn. 
The chief special industries are fishery (annual output worth ¥1,400,000) nnd 
coal-mining (in the N., Karatsu coal-fields; and in the S,, the colliery at 
Kinc-shima), — total annual output, 1,000,000 Ions, wt'rth ¥4,200,000, making 
Saga the fourth on the list of coal-producing prefectures. 

Jianhs anti Ilrrns : JinnJis : — Saga Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank, 106/i^ Bank, Saga Bank. Finns : — Saga C'emcnt Co., Ilirotaki 
Hydro-Electric Co., Saga Rice Exchange. 

Factories: Taniguchi’s Iron Works, Ko.sei-.sha Colton Flannel 
Factory, Saga Cement Factory. 

Indttsfrial Fxhibition, at Akama/su-cko', also undertakes sales 
on commission. 

Suminoe Fort, 7.3 m. W. of Saga City, at tlie mouth of the 
Rokkaku-ffawa, is a special exporting port. From here the coal 
mined at Kinc-shima is exported to China and C'hosen port.s (export 
amounted to ¥388,692, in 1912). 

Kubota (19.5 m. from Tosu, in 43 min.) is the junction of the 
Karatsu JRaihvay (26.8 m. to Pkishi- Karatsu, in 2 hrs.). 

Takeo (33.1 m. from 'Tosu, in i hr. 13 min.), is well known for 
its Hot Mineral Waters (carbonated .spring, containing alkali). It is 
picturesquely situated, being surrounded on three sides by wcll- 
W’ooded hills. Vreshino^Onsen, also a carbonated hot spring, is 
7.3 m. from Takeo, Inns: Tdkyo-ya,Tdyd-H.van, Hillside Hotel. 

Arita (42.2 m. from Tosu, in i hr. 47 min. and junction for the 
Imari Branch Line, inn: Kaivachi-yn) is .situated in a narrow valley 
surrounded by wooded hills, being noted for its pottery made with 
the clay brought from a neighbouring hill, Izitmi-yama. Most of the 
inhabitants (6,000) arc engaged directly or indirectly in porcelain 
manufacture. The most famous of the manufactories is Kdran-sha, 
producing annually wares worth Y 175,000. The art was first intro- 
duced here in 1592 by a Korean artist, brought over by Naheshimn, 
Daimyo of Hizen, while the distinctive proce.ss of decorating with 
vitrifiable enamels w^as later taught by a Korean artist domiciled in 
Nagasaki, and was afterwards much improved by native artists. The 
wares soon attracted the notice of Dutch traders at Dejima, Nagasaki, 
who exported many pieces. The Arita pottery, however, attracted 
the general notice of Europeans for the first time at the Philadelphia 
Exposition in 1876. At present large quantities are exported, in 
some years valued at ¥700,000. 

Imari (by Imari Branch Line from Arita to hnari, 8.1 m., in 33 
min.), is a seaport town, with 4,200 inhabitants. It is known as 
the export place of Arita porcelain (hence these wares are popularly 
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called Tmari*yaki\ Since the opening of the railway, however, the 
prosperity of Imari has much diminished. 

Haiki (49.5 m. from Tosii^ in 2 hr. 58 min.) is the junction of the 
Sasebo TJne (22 min. to Sasebo). Steamship Service, between Haiki 
and Arikawa, calling at Sasebo, Hirado, and Uku-shima. Sasebo 
Naval Station, situated on the large inlet on the N.W. side of Outer 
Omura Bay, the entrance being made by a narrow passage W. of 
Ilario-jima. The harbour is deep and well protected on the land- 
ward side by surrounding hills, and from the open sea by numerous 
small islands. This, the third Naval Station, was established in 
1886. The place, which was originally a mere fishing village has 
now grown to be a city of 93.051 inhabitants, owing largely to the 
presence of the naval dockyard and arsenal. 

Photographing Prohibited in the harbour and neighbourhood. 

Omura ( 7 i -9 m. from Tosu, in 3 hrs. 6 min.) is a well-known 
town on the Bay of Omura and holds a small garrison. Its castle- 
grounds are worth a visit on account of their fine cherry-blossoms in 
spring. 

Isahaya is situated on a narrow neck of land connecting Shima- 
bara Peninsula with the mainland. The line for the most part 
skirts the shores of ( )mura Bay, where numerous inlets, bights, and 
promontories give an endless charm to the scenery. 


Shimahara Light JiaUtvag. A light railway is run from here 
to Shimahara, 26.3 m., the stations and fares being as below : — 


Station 

Distance 

ind class Fare 

Station Distance 

2nd class Fare 


vt. 

sen 

m. 

sen 

Isaliaya 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hon-I.sahaya 

•9 

5 

Kojiro-niachi 15.9 

60 

Ono-niura 

30 

12 

Taira-machi 18.3 

69 

Aino-mura 

7-7 

30 

Shimabara 25.2 

95 

Saigo 

14-3 

54 

Minato-shinchi 26. 3 

99 



Karatsu Branch Line. 



Diverging from the Kubota Station (19-5 m. from Posu) on the 
Nagasaki Line, this line runs N.W. and leads to Nishi-Karatsii (26.8 
m.), via the various coal districts in the valley of the River Matsu-ura 
and the town of Karatsu situated on the Matsu-ura Bay. 

Ogl (3.2 m. from Kubota, in II min.) was formerly the seat of a 
scion of the House of Nahcshhfia. Among the places of interest 
there are Ogi Park, o.l m. N. of the station, known also as Sakura- 
ga-oka Kden (‘ Cherry-Tree Park owing to the presence of many 
cherry-trees; W\^ Kiyamiza Kwau-on (or Ken rgii-ji'j, 1.9 m. N. of 
the station, which was founded in the Knryaku Era and was reputed 
in its day as the foremost in Kykshu, there having been more than 
300 buildings then. Repeated fires have reduced the monastery to 
an unpretentious scat as it is found to-day. JFnruya Hot Spring^ 
12.2 m. N. of the station, lies in the upper valley of the river Kawa- 
katni which ultimately joins the Chikugo-gawa. 
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Azamlbaru (9.5 m. from Kubota^ in 38 min.), has a Confucian 
temple at Taku 2 m. S. of the station, while at 1.2 m. N.W. exists 
the coal-field of Yunoki-baru, 

Kiuragi (13 m. from Kubota^ in 59 min.). At the village Sasahara-y 
2.4 m. S.E. of the station, is found the site of what is believed to have 
been the residential seat of Sayo-hiviey a heroine of an old romantic 
story. The story is that when Otomo-no-Sadehiko'*^ was ordered to 
lead an expedition to Chosen, he tarried here and fell in love with 
Sayo-hime, daughter of the local grandee. The small temple dedi- 
cated to Benten commemorates the fame of this ancient romance. 

6chi {16.2 m. from Kubota^ in I hr. 14 min.). Near the station 
are found many coal-mines. In a mountain about 2.4 m. N.E. of the 
station is found the waterfall called Mikaeriy the water of which 
ultimately finds its way to the River Matsu -ura. 

KaratSU (25 m. from Kubotay in l hr. 50 min.) a town, situated 
at the mouth of the Alatsu-tira-goway faces the Bay of Karatsu. In 
ancient times this place as well as Hakata assumed importance in 
connection with intercourse with Chosen. It is now a special ex- 
porting port (chief export, coal), with a deep anchorage at Nishi- 
Karatmy nearly i m. W. of the town. The place is also noted for 
its pottery (called Karatsu-yaki\ 

KaratsUy formerly the castle-town ])elonging to Daimyo Ogasa- 
warn, was called Bukaku-jOy or ‘Flying-Stork Castle,’ a pretty name 
which arose from the fancied resemblance of its E. and W. beaches, 
covered with pines, to the outstretched wings of the bird, the castle 
itself corresponding to its long neck and crest. The E. beach, called 
Niji-no-Matsubavay may be reached by a tramway (2 m.); the castle 
grounds have been turned into a public park; and the \V, beach is a 
famous bathing-resort. S. of the latter rises a hill called ^Hirefiirn^ 
yama of Lady A/a/sura- Sayo-hime.^* 

* In the sftd year of F.mperor Senkwa, 437 A.D., Otomo-no-Sadehiko led 
from here an expedition against Korea, liis lady was so loth to part from 
him that she climbed a hill Kagamuyavtay and, taking off her neck-band {*hire) 
waved it (^/uru*) till the ships were seen no more. Out of her intence grief she 
was transformed into a stone. The hill has since been known as Hirejuru-yavta . 

Trade. In 1912, the trade of the town amounted to y2,7o5,533 
of which export ¥2,645,066, consisting chiefly of coal. Kaj'atsu is 
rich in coal-fields, the best known ones being Yoshi-no-taniy Ochiy etc. 

Nanatsu-gnnaiy 24 m. from Kai'atsUy is noted on account of its 
curious shaped rocks of basaltic formation. Seven caverns exist at the 
lower part of the rocks, looking like so many ovens, hence the name. 

Nayoytiy 9.8 m. N.W. of Karatstiy at the N. end of Higashi- 
Matsu-ura Penin.sura, is a port protected by numerous islands from 
the open sea, and facing the islands of Jki and Tsushima. Though 
quite insignificant at present, it was once the busy starting-point of 
the great Korean expedition. On an elevation W. of the village are 
found to-day broken pieces of old tiles and stones, marking the site 
of buildings once occupied by Toyotovii Hidevoshi and other great 
men of heroic Japan (1592-1598)- 
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Boate V. Nagasaki and Neighbourhood. 

Between Shimonoseki (or Mojt) and Nagasaki^ there aif'c ample means of 
communication both by trains and steamers. 'J'he vessels of most of the impor- 
tant Japanese steamship lines stop both at Mq/V and Nagasaki ^ so that good 
ships are found constantly plying between the two ports. But most tourists 
will prefer to go by rail : three through trains run between the two places, some 
of which are provided with sleeping and dining-cars, while the journey takes 
only 7 hrs. 47 min. This route comprises Nagasaki, Shimabara Peninsula, 
Unzen Resort, and Michi-no-o Hot Spring. 

Nagasaki. 

Jlotein: Nagasaki Hotel {Matsugae-machi), Cliff House (^SagarU 
vialsti)y Belle-vue Hotel {SagarimatsUy V\. 43, H li), Japan Hotel* 
{p-ura^ n. 33, I 10), Hotel Antoinette (O-um). 

* Japan Hotel, 1.4 m. from the station, in 13 min., jinrikisha fare 7.0 sen', 
number of rooms 37, capable of accommodating 74 persons. 'I'he Hotel is con- 
ducted on both American and European plans; the former charges ¥ 3-6, and the 
latter, room ¥1.50-2.50, breakfast Yi.oo, dinner Yi. 50, supper Yi. 50, bath 50 
sen. 

Inns: Ueno-ya^ Takara-ya, Midofi-ya, Fukushima-ya^ Ikeda-ya, 
Jtestanrants: Fuku-ya [Kojitna-fnachi\ Seiyo-tei (Nisln-Hama-no- 
viachi\Gwaikoku-tci [Hokanra-maehi) (all foreign), Koyd-teiy Icltiriki, 
Fuki-roy Keirin-kwan^ Fuji-yay Kyoraku-tei, Tamagaxva (all Japanese). 

Custom- lUmse. Nagasaki Customs Inspection Office {O-ura, PI, 
27, 1 10). 

Xtuiulry Office, lirauch of Japan Tourist Bureau (4, 0-ura), 



Bamboo Grovb Bbtwebn Mogi and Nagasaki. 
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Consulates, Shops, 


Cofisulates : Russian Consulate {Minami-Yamatey PL 46, G 12). 
American Consulate {Higashi-YamaU, PL 32 , 1 ii), British Consulate, 
acting for Austria {O-tira-machi, PL 35, II 10), French Consulate, 
acting for Holland [IIigashi~Yamate)y German Consul ate, ^acting for 
livily (O-ura-Iun'gaH, PL 40, H ii), Chinese Consulate 
gat 7 , PL 28, I io),_Bclgian Consulate acting for Denmark, Norway, 
and Portugal { 0 -in\i~Juugan, PL 36, II 10), Swedish Consulate 
{O-ura-JCaigatt, PL 30, 11 10), Spanish Consulate {O-ura-Kaigany PL 
27, 1 10). 

Theatres: Daikokii-7a {Daikoku-machi^, Yawata-za [Ya%mita~ 
viachi\ Enoki-za, (Etiokizii-machi\ Maizuru-za (Shin-Daiku~macki, 

PLE7). 

Native Products. The well-known iiidustiial products of 
saki arc porcelain, tortoise-shell wares, needles, embroidery, wares 
made of foreign wood; of these products the tortoise-shell wares are 
the iiKJSt noted (Y 200,000 annually). Among the principal shops 
may be mentioned : — 


Jtetail Shops, 

Business Name 

(1) Curio Shops H. Sato 

(old paint’iigs 8. writings, S, Ikejima 

metallic \Narcs, coins, K. Rojima 

swords, etc.) 

(2) Drapers Okabc Gomei Kwaisha 

(silk and cotton goo<ls) M. Okabe 

S. Fuji sc 

R. Rurioka 

K. 'I’anaka 

S. IMatsuo 

K. Yamamoto 

(3) Toy Shops R- Nakayama 

C. Shibata 

(4) Mat Stores R- Y®*"* 

S. Rurotsuini 

(5) Silk Screens, Tarestrles. etc. 

r. Honda 

Silk Screens, Wood-cut Prints 

J. Honda 

Silk Screens, Cloisonne Wares 

R. Shibaliasbi 

M. Shibabashi 

S. Matsuura 

J. Nag.ishiraa 

K. Gzaki 

Silk Screens, Trunks ... C. Kumabe 

Silk Screens, Liquors, Musical instruments 

H. Inouc 

R. Nagata 

J. Ichinose 

(S) Local Specialities 

(ii) Tortoise-shell Works Y- F/aki 

'J\ Futaeda 

Y, Sakata 

Y. Rawagiichi 

T. Nakagawa 


Location 

Moto-Kaso-mach i 
Kojiya-mach i 
Ima-I/akata-machi 

Higashi-Hama-no-machi 

*% 

Nishi^IIama-no-machi 
Tma-Kajiya^machi 
Okcya-machi 
Daikoku-machi 
Moto~ Kago-machi 
Ima -A 'ajiya -ma chi 
, Nishi-Hama-^io-machi 

Moto-Kago-machi 




Funada ikti-machi 


9 $ 

Ujfirgasaki-machi 


, / figashi-ffama-no-machi 

99 

Tma-Uo-machi 
Higashi-Hanta-no-machi 
, Afoio-Kago-machi 
Funadaiku-machi 
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(b) Karasumi Shops 

(Fish roc, dried) 

(c) Confectionery Shops 

(spongc-cake) 


(d) Umbrella Stores ••• 


S. Takano .. 

S. Takeshita 
F. Yamamoto 

T. 'J’onomura 
T. Yamaguchi 
K. Shiramizu 
Y. Kamata 
M. Machida 
S. Ilayash.da 
I. Oinagari 


. . . Moto-Shita-machi 
. . . Vedo-machi 
... Zaimcku-machi 
. . . Funadaiku-machi 
... Moto-Daiku-machi 
. . . Deki-Kajiya~machi 
... Moto-Hakaia-vtachi 
.. Higashi- Hanta-no-machi 


(e) Dealers In Lacquered 

(f) Embroidery Shops •• 

(g) Jewellers 


works with mother-of-p 

(». Hayaslii 

H. Hino 

H. Imamiira 

C. Shiramizu 

J. Uratsu 

C. Itoki 

K. Yasuda 


irl inlaid 

. . . Ima- Kajiya-ynachi 
... Cinya-inachi 
. . . Moto-Kago-ma chi 

. . . Funadaiku-machi 
. . . Moto-Shikkui-machi 


(b) Ham Shops Y. Shiraishi 

K- Ikeda 

K, Kiihara ... 
S. Uraoka 

(i) Millet-Jelly Dealers... 'J'- Yamamoto ... 

^ y. I'ada 


. . , Umcgasaki-machi 

... ,, 

... Ml >to- Kago-vuichi 

... Ihiikoku-vtachi 
... i ’oro:.Hyu-machi 


(j) Washing-Powder Dealers 

K. Matsuo... 
C. Oyumi ... 
fl. M.itsii7..iki 


Bungo-machi 

Doza-machi 

Funadaiku-machi 


(k) Foreign Furniture Shop V. Ashizawa 

(l) Dealers In Foreign Woodwork 

'J'. Miirata... 

(m) Fruit Shops K. Mori ... 

(loquats and oranges) \ • Kumabc 
' ^ Z. M(in ... 


. . , Matsugae-machi 


... I I ikiji-ma ch i 

... I 'mcgasaki-machi 
... Jliro-iaha 
. . Moto-Shita-machi 


Tia?:anrs: 1 lakusan-lia [A^ishi-I fami7-jro-f}i(7c/ii\ Machhla-Kwan- 
slio-jo [Moto- Shikkui - inachi\ llirobaba- Ivwan.^^hO-jo \Moto-Kay!^o- 
machi). At Funadaiku-machi Mofo-Kago-iuachi found many 
shops much patron i/cd by foreign visitors. 

VhoU>y r a plu' vs : T. 'rainomasa ( Moio- l\ago-machi), IT. Ucno 
[Semha-machi)y G. '\'A=^x'<dcvv\.^^.{^Iofo-Shikkui-macJli), d'. Kawai [Moto- 
Sh ikkui-mach i). 

Clubs: Nagasaki Naigv/ai Club {Dejima), Nay;a.saki Bowling 
Club, International Club. 


Stea nishi p -f £/« #i^ ies : — 

Nippon Yuscn Kwaisha {Umcgasaki). 

Australian Line calling four- weekly between Yokohama 

and Melbourne^ or vice versa. 

Yokohama- Shanghai Line calling twice weekly betwee i 

Yokohama and Shanghai^ or vice versa. 
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Kobe-Vladivostok Line calling three-weekly between 

Kobe and Vladivostok^ or vice versa, 

K 5 be-North China Line calling 5 times monthly between 

Kobe and Dairen^ or vice versa, 

Osaka Shosen Kwaisha [Knbashima-machi), 

Nagasaki-Dairen [via Chosen) Line 4 times monthly 

between A\i^asaki and Dairen^ or vice versa. 

America Line calling monthly between Hongkong and 

Tacoma^ or vice versa. 

Yokohama-Takow Line twice monthly between Yoko- 
hama and TakenVy or vice versa. * 

Holme Ringer & Co. [ 0 -ura), 

Pacific Mail S.S. Co.’s Line calling twice monthly be- 

tween San Francisco and Hongkong^ or vice versa. 

Toyo Kisen Kwaisha’s S.S. Line...... calling twice monthly 

between San Francisco and Hongkong^ or vice versa. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’.s S.S. Line three- weekly 

bctw’een Vancotwer and Hongkong, or vice versa. 

Norddeutscher Tdoyd Co.’s S.S. Line calling four-weekly ... 

between Yokohama and Bremen, or vice versa. 

Russian Volunteer Fleet Line (50 Sagarimahn) calling W'cekly,.. 

between Vladivostok and Shanghai, or vice versa. 

Banhji (Foreign Agencies): — 

Holme, Ringer & Co. — Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, Comptoir National d KhComi)te de Paris, National Bank of 
China, Banque dc I’lndo-Chine, International Banking Corporation, 
Thomas Cook & Son, Deutsch Asiatische Bank. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation I.,ocal Agency. 

Yokohama Specie Bank 

Russo- Asiatic Bank. 

Situation, History, etc. 

The city of Nagasaki is situated in 129® 52' F. long, and 32® 
45^ N. lat., in the W. end of Kyushu. The town stretches along 
the end of a beautiful natural harbour, a deep inlet extending nearly 
three miles from the open sea, protcctcfl on three sides by well- 
wooded hill, and open only towards the W. The anchorage, which 
has recently been thoroughly dredged (at the cost of Y5, 000, 000), 
is 21-30 ft. deep. 

Nagasaki was originally called Fukae-no-ni'a^ the present name being 
derived from Nagasaki Kotaro to whom this district was given as a fief by 
Yoritomo, the founder of feudalism in Japan, in the latter part of the x'lth 
century. It, however, remained an insignificant little town, until the i6//t 
century when it became, together with Ifakata and Hirado^ an important mart 
of foreign trade. In those days not only did many trading ships from Portugal, 
Spain, and Holland constantly visit the port, but Japanese ships owned by 
Baimyos of Kyushu, as w’cll as by private persons, started thence on their long 
course of navigation towards China, Taiwan, the Philippines, Siam, etc. In 
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2587, Hiiieyoshii on the occasion of his campaign against Shifnattu'(p 9 \TtiyQ of 
^isuma)^ transferred the place to the jurisdiction of the central government, 
apparently in view of its great importance as a niarket for foreign trade. 
Henceforth all through the period of the Tokugawa Shogunate, Nagasaki was 
governed by prefects appointed by the central authorities in Yedo. On the 
expulsion of the l^)rtuguesc and Spaniards, as being intimately connected with 
the Roman Catholic propaganda, whose suspected political designs as well as 
the apprehended conflict with the Buddhists seem to have been the main 
reason for the prohibition of Christianity, only the Dutch and the Chinese 
were allowed to trade at Nagasaki, under strict regulations (1637 A.D.), until 
the opening of the country to foreign intercourse in 1859. ^^'he Dutch, as being 

Protestants, pleaded tliat they were not Christians {Ktrisiian), meaning thereby 
not Roman Catholics; they assisted the Tokugawa Government in its policy of 
expelling the Catholics, and, under the strictest oath not to import Christian 
books, wore allowed to reside at Dejima, then on the outskirts of the town, in 
limited numbers and under strict surveillance. Nagasaki was thus the only 
eye, so to speak, of the hermit-nation of Japan, which was kept open towards 
the world. It was through Nagasaki that western science (especially medicine, f 
botany, and gunnery) filtered in little by little. It acquired great but temporary \ 
importance with the opening of the country in 1859, when there flocked thither 
in pursuit of the western learning nearly all the aspiring young men, who in 
later years became prominent leaders. But other cities rose in importance as 
scats of learning cr trading marts, and Naga.saki gradually lost its monopoly; 
and it.s prosperity, if not waning, at least remains stationary. The ships 
entering or leaving the port in 1912 amount to 1,944 (5,166,7781005); the foreign 
trade totalled ¥16,639,217 (export ¥3,953,504 and import ¥12,685,713), Nagasaki 
thus ranking 5//^ on the list of the trade ports of the country. 

176.480 (households, 23,816). In point of size it ranks 
next after Kode in Western Japan. 

General Jlescription. The down-town section and the residence 
quarter on a hillside present a strong contrast in general appearance. 
The former is dively with Im.stling scenes of the commercial and 
industrial activity, while quiet calm hangs over the other. 

The harbour presents lively .scenes, w’ith the moving of steamers, 
coaling of ship’s, and the noise of steam-hammers, boiler yards and 
ship-building. In the down-town section bustling traffic is witnessed 
in such business centres as Ilirobaba, Umegasaki, Moto-Kago-machi, 
Funadaiku-machi, Moto-Shikkui-machi, Kajiya-machi, Hama-no- 
machi, Tsuki-machi, Motoshita-machi, Yedo-machi, etc. On the 
other hand, the residence .section on the hillsides are permeated with 
peace and restful calm, quite soothing. 

Climate. The climate of Nagasaki is mild and equable, the 
mean annual temperature being from 60° to 63° Fahr., with the ex- 
tremes of about 40° to 45° in winter and 75° to 85° in summer. The 
normal atmospheric pressure records 30 inches. Nagasaki is com- 
paratively free from rainfall, strong winds, fogs, frost, and snow, 
lienee as a winter resort it is especially to be recommended, not 
only on account of climatic advantage, but also because it offers 
variety of amusements for a city of this size and importance. 


Communications. 

Nagasaki is at the terminus of a line of the Government Rail- 
ways, branching off from Tqsu on the line between Moji and JCago- 
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shima. There are short Branch Lines on the Tosu-Nagasaki Line, 
namely, fi) the Sasebo Line, starting from Haiki, (2) the Iinari Line, 
starting from Arita and (3) the Karatsu Line, starting from Kubota. 

Distances and Fares from Nagasaki to the stations of Nagasaki 
Line are given in the following table : — 




Fares 



Distances 

isi class 

znd class 

Remarks 

Naj^asaki 


yen 

yen 


lhakami 

I.O 

•05 

•t >3 


Michi-no-o 

3.8 

.18 

.11 


Nagayo 

6.0 

.25 

.IS 


Okusa 

II. 1 

.48 

.29 


Kikitsu 

15-5 

.65 

‘39 


Isahaya 

19.6 

-83 

.50 

Alight for Obama & 

Oinut a 

26.7 

l.IO 

.66 

Un 2 cn 

Matsubura 

31-5 

1.30 

.78 


Sonogi 

37-0 

1-53 

.92 


Kawatana 

40.8 

1.70 

1.02 


Haenosaki 

45-7 

1.90 

1. 14 


Jlaiki 

49-1 

2.03 

1.22 

Change for Sasebo 

Mihaivachi 

51*7 

2.13 

1.28 


Arita 

56.4 

2. .-'8 

1-37 

Change for Tmari 

Kanii-Ariia 

57-9 

2.33 

1.40 


Mima^aka 

60.6 

2.43 

1.46 


Takeo 

655 

2.58 

1.55 


Kitagata 


2.70 

J.62 


Yamaguchi 

73-9 

2.85 

1. 71 


Ushizu 

77-3 

2 95 

1. 77 


Kubota 

79.1 

3 -<^3 

1.82 

Qhange for Nishi- 

Saga 

i 8 vt 

1 3-15 

1.89 

Karatsu 

Kanzaki 

88 8 

3-33 

2.00 


Nakabaru 

93 3 

3-48 

2.09 


Tvsu 

98.6 

3-<^5 

2.19 

Change for Kago- 
shima 


Distances and Fares from Nagasaki to the principal cities in 
Japan arc as follows : — 


Stations 

Distances 

I’ares 

xst class ^nd class 

Nagasaki 

in. 

yen 

yen 

Imari 

64.5 

2.55 

I.S 3 

Karatsu 

104.1 

3.80 

2.28 

Kuruinc 

lOj.O 

3.78 

2.27 

Kumamoto 

154.4 

1 5-05 

3 <^3 

Kagoshima 

270 i 

7.60 

4-56 

Hakata 

ii6.8 

413 

2.48 

Moji 

164.0 

5-3^ 

3.18 

Nakatsu 

188.4 

5 - 9 ^ 

3-54 

13eppu 

231.3 

6.83 

4.10 

KGbe 

49 t -8 

11.78 

7. JO 

Osaka 

5151 

12.1 j 

7 - 3 * 

Kyoto 

54^-9 

12.60 

7.59 

Tsuruga 

617.1 

* 3-93 

8.39 

Nagoya 

636 6 

14.25 

8.58 

Shimbashi 

870.0 

^ 8.35 

ZX.04 
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At the Nagasaki Station through tickets for principal cities in 
Europe, Manchuria, and Chosen are issued, (see the Introductory 
Remarks in Yol. 1 ). 




r'arcs 

Per each 10 kg. 

From N'asasitki 

Distances 

E.xpres.' 

xst class 

J rams 

class 

in excess of 
free luggage 
allowance 

via T'usan 

m. 

yen 

yen 

yen 

I usnn 

314 

1530 

13-20 

0.60 

Keijo 

584 

28.80 

26.70 

0.80 

Heijo 

740 

37-<'5 

34-95 

1. 00 

Sliiii (iishu 

896 

46.40 

44-30 

1.40 

J'on.^tion 

1,067 

S7-25 

55-15 

1.56 

Harbm 

1,408 

85.90 

— 

2.26 

Manchuria 

1,991 

140.80 

112.45 

3 26 

Moscow 

St. i^ctcrsburi; 

b,J44 

3 “ 9 - 3 o 

217-75 

8.28 

{liia Viatka) 
London 

6,511 

314.60 

221.05 

8.38 

(xna Ostentl) 

8,2,tC> 

41T.16 

228.19 

10.74 

Lcrliu 

7>S7S 

358.09 

251.06 

8.73 

Paris 

via Dairen 

8/-43 

405.81 

284.57 

10.20 

] )airc’n 

6 s 9 

41.30 

39.20 

0.58 

Harbin 

L-’47 i 

85.00 

— 

1.44 

M.incluiria 

1 

140 80 

112.45 

2.44 

likutsk 

'-',770 ! 

j 188.70 

142.40 

4.14 

Moscow 
•St. Pctershnrq: 

..... j 

34*9.50 

217.95 

7.40 

{via ViiUkaj 
I/oiidon 

6,350 1 

314.80 

221.25 

7-56 

{zaa Os tend) 

I’cilin 

8,071 

411.16 

28S.19 

10.74 

7,4^4 1 

358.0*1 

251.96 

8.73 

Paris; 

via 1 Vladivostok 

8,o3a 

! 

405.81 

284.57 

10.20 

Vla<hvoslok 

I,T 0 > 

52.45 

46.40 

0.34 

11a I bin 

1,68*., 

! 1 *X ).20 


Z.40 

Manchuria 

2,263 

154-55 i 

109.75 

2.18 

Irkutsk 

— 




Mo.-^cow 

St. Petersburg 

— 


— 

— 

{xda Viaika) 
Ltjudon 

— 

— 

““ 

— 

{via O.stcnd) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Berlin 





Paris 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Steamships. In regard to steamer facilities, the ships of most of 
the important lines of tlic Nippon Yusen Kwaisha and (Jsaka Shosen 
Kwaisha call here (sec under R. I, Shimonoseki and Moji, P. 5~6), 
as well as many of the foreign mail steamers, so that Nagasaki is in 
direct steamship communication, not only with tlie coast towns of 
Japan and of the continent of Asia, but with all parts of the world. 
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Local Coasting Lines: (i) Misumi-Nagasaki Line, via Kabashima^ 
Kuchinotm^ Sugawa^ — daily, (2) Nagasaki-Kusliikino-Koshikijima 
Line, — on alternate days. There are also frequent steamers plying 
to Kagoshima^ HakcUa, Totnie {Goto)^ Hirado, Nomo^ Izuhara (7'sU’- 
shima)y etc. 

tTinrikisha Fttres: 2 sen per every 3 cho throughout the city; 
60 sen per ^ day ; Y i per day. The tourist, on arrival at the 
station, may obtain at the jinrikisha-stand a ticket marked with the 
charge to his destination and thus save the trouble of negotiation 
with the jinrikisha-man. 

JA(f liter Tariff: from the wharf to steamer, lighter for one 
person 15 sen\ 5 sen more for each additional person ; 5 sen for each 
parcel. 

Public Offices. 

Nagasaki Prefectural Office* {Yedo-macki, PI, i, I 8\ Nagasaki 
Municipal 0{fiCG\{Sakura-mac/ti, PI. 13, J 7), Nagasaki Water-Works 
Office, Nagasaki Marine Office i^Dejima-fnachi)^ Nagasaki Harbour 
Office {PL 10, I 7J, Nagasaki Harbour- Works Office, Nagasaki 
Court of Appeal (Manzai-machiy PI. 3, J 8), Nagasaki Fortress Head- 
quarters, Nagasaki Customs Inspection ()ffice (O-ttray PI. 27, 1 10), 
Nagasaki Quarantine Station (PI. C 15)* 

* The Prefecture of Nagasaki, of which Nagasaki is the capital, comprises 
an area of 235 sq. ri and contains a pop. of 1,085,358. Sasebo^ the famous naval 
station, is .another large city in the prefecture. Products: — Fishery. The pre- 
fecture includes many islands, and is well known fur its large fishery products 
(¥5,130,000): near the islands of Goto and Hirado, many whales are taken, 
in the Oinura Bay, pearls, and in the neighbourhood of Goto, corals. Mineral 
Produces, co.al is the chief, amounting to 600,000 tons a year, ¥2,900,000, which 
makes Nagasaki the fifth on the list i>f coal-producing prefectures of Japan |the 
Takashima Colliery being especially well known). In Agriculture t there is a 
large output of sweet-potatoes. 

Manufactories, Banks & Firms. 

Mitsubishi Dockyard, at Aku no-nra (PI. E 9), founded by the 
Shogunate Government during the $th decade of last century, placed 
under the control of the Imperial Government after 1868, was linally 
sold to the Mitsubishi Co. in 1884. I'kc establishment has since 
been very greatly extended in scope, until it has come to be able to 
build such large ships as the Tcn-yo-marti, Chiyo-maru, and Shnn-yo* 
tnaru (each 13,000 tons) of the ToyO Ki.sen Kwaisha’s American 
Line ; the annual building capacity amounting to 30,000 tons alto- 
gether. The plant and the premises cover 103,000 tsubo, of which 
the machine-shops cover \(z,QCO tsubo, the shipbuilding workshop 
1 3^500 tsubo, and the docks 29,500 tsubo. There are three large 
docks. 

Matsuo Iron-Warka, at luasa, engaged in the repair of ships; 
these own a dock capable of accommodating a ship of 2,000 tons. 

YainaMta Coke Manufactory, on the island of Kbyaki-jifna^ 
outside the harbour entrance ; annual output 10,000 tons, approved 
. l^y the Sasebo Naval Dockyard. 
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’Briq[uette Maniifaefory, outside the harbour entrance, where 

70.000 tons are annually produced ; the material used being the 
anthracite coal from Amakusa. 

TahasJiitna Colliery^ on the island of Takas/iima^ lo m. from 
the harbour entrance ; this, together with another coal mine at IJa~ 
shima near by, is owned by the Mitsubishi Co.; the annual output 
being 180,000 tons, valued at Y 1,300,000. 

Banhs: Nagasaki Agricultural and Industrial Bank, the Branch- 
es of Mitsui Ginko, Nippon Shdgyo Ginko, and Yokohama Specie 
Bank (Bl. I 10); Tradiny FiirmSf Nagasaki Electric Light Co., 
Kyushu Gas Co., Nippon Briquette Co., Nagasaki Rice Exchange, 
Tahara Co., the Branches of the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha (PI. I 8), 
China and Japan Trading Co., Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha (PI. 29 , 1 10), 
Nippon Yiiscn Kwaisha (PI. 24, I lo), Jardinc, Matheson & Co., 
Naikoku Tsu-un Kwaisha. Chamber of Commerce: at Omura-machiy 
issuing monthly report of trade conditions. 

Schools, Hospitals, Churches, Newspapers. 

Schofds: Nagasaki Medical School, Nagasaki Higher Com- 
mercial School, (both Government institutions), Kalsei Commercial 
School, Tbzan Gakuin, Chinzei Gakkw^an, Kasui Girls^ School (PL 

31.1 10), Umegasaki Girls’ School (PI. 5, J 8) (all missionary institu- 
tions). 

Hospitals : Nagasaki Hospital, whose early beginnings may 
be traced I)ack to the teachings of I)r. Siebold (Austrian), who came 
to Nagasaki in 1823 and introduced into Japan for the first time 
the science of modern medicine. Tlic hospital owns 48 buildings. 

■Churches : Roman Catholic Cathedral ; 12 Protestant Churches. 

lietrspapers : Nagasaki Press (English) (PI. 34, II lok Chin- 
zei Nipixl, Nagasaki Shimpd (PL 18, J 9), Kyushu Hinodc Shimbun 
(PL 6, I 8), 'Ldyd Hinode Shimbun (PL I7> K 9). 

Nagasaki’s Three F6tes. 

(1) Suwa Temple Festival {* Simfa-miUmrf)y held and 

9M October (Lunar Calendar). The town is divided into 7 divisions, 
and each division in turn bears the expense and responsibilities of 
the festival ; during these three days there pass through the streets 
processions of dancing parties, of musicians playing upon various 
instruments, and of gorgcou.sly dressed children ; great platforms are 
erected in different j)arts of the town, and on these actors and 
singers give performances ; through the streets go also procession- 
cars and large banners and embroidered ornaments. In fact, the 
festival is regarded as the most unique of its kind in Kyushu. 

(2) Bon-^maisuri or ‘P>ast of I.an terns,’ as it is commonly called 
by foreigners, is' the fCte celebrated on the 13///, 14///, and 15/// days of 
July (Lunar Calendar), when the spirits of the dead are believed tol 
revisit the scenes (especially the homes) of their lives on earth. The! 
fete consists of the lighting with numerous lanterns the family graves, ; 
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and as the hillsides around Nagasaki are covered with graveyards, 
the city is actually surrounded by an immense illumination. On 
the third night, an innumerable number of monster straw-boats, 
furnished with lighted lanterns and laden with offerings of various 
edibles, are launched on the sea from 0 -haio, the idea being that 
the spirits are now to take passage to the other world. 

(3) Tttho-nge, or ‘Kite-flying f^te,’ is held on a neighbouring 
hill three times in early spring l^eginning with the day of 

March (Lunar Calendar). There is great competition and excitement 
among the innumerable kite-flyers, both old and young, in trying to 
cut one another’s kite-strings by bringing them into contact with 
one another, these strings being coated over wdth ground glass or 
sometimes with emery -pow^der. 

Places of Interest. 

l*€irks: Suwa Keen (PI. K 6), by the famous Suwa Temple, on 
a hillside at the N.E. end of the city, commands a fine panorama of 
the city, the bay, and the surrounding hills; the j)ark is noted for its 
pines and camphor- trees, and for the Cwaiijifsii-Zakura (‘New Year’s 
Day Cherry’), a cherry-tree which blossoms as early as New Year’s 
Day (Lunar Calendar), when the flowering twigs are offered at the 
Suwa Shrine ; there are also found here a banyan-tree, planted by 
General and Mrs. Grant on the occasion of their visit in 1879, and a 
monument dedicated to Dr. Siebold, whose services in introducing 
medical science (early in the 19//^ century) are gratefully remembered. 
Juasa Keen, at Ifiasa, a suburban town W. of Nagasaki ; the place 
has declined in prosperity since i 904 - 5 » the Russian Eastern 
Squadron, which used regularly to wdnter here, ceased to do so after 
the war ; besides which most of the Russian trade is now taken up 
by TsiU'Ui^a. In Goshin-ji Temple (Buddliisl) are found the tombs of 
many Russians. 

Suxva-jinshit (PI. K 6), a Shinto temple dedicated to the god 
Takeminakata^ the goddess Yasaka-himey and two others, is situated 
close by the Suwa Koeii (mentioned above), and is celebrated in con- 
nection with the festival (also described above). The temple has a 
large bronze /orii and long corridors measuring altogether 432 ft.; 
from the latter may be had a very good view of tlie city and harbour. 

Sofxthu-Ji (Buddhist, PI. K 9) situated at Koya bira^go and 
established in 1629, by appointing as chief abbot a domiciled priest 
from China (named Choueu) after the overthrow of the Ming Dynasty. 
I'he main hall, two-st(^ried gate, and Chincse-slyle gate of the 
temple (all these now jdaced under the ‘ Special Protection of the 
Government’) are buildings worth a careful inspection. In the temple 
is preserved an immense iron kettle with the capneity for boiling 
21 busliels of rice, said to have been used in the time of the great 
famine (1O82) to furnish food to multitudes of the famished popula- 
tion. JUiiim-jl (Buddhist, PI. K 9), situated at Jmd'Kago-machiy 
known on account of its extensive premises (2 J, 000 tsubi^). lio/uku- 
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ji (Buddhist, PI. L 8), also called Nankin-dera^ situated near the 
alx)ve and known on account of its third abbot, Itsunen (a Chinese 
priest), wlio introduced Chinese painting into Japan. Shdfuhu-Jl 
(Buddhist, ri. J 6), situated at hvahara*gd, noted for its big bell, 
wliose sound is said to carry to a distance of 3 ri {yyi m.). 

l*hoto(jritii 1 nn 4 j rrohilrited (without Special permission of the 
authorities), in Nagasaki and neiglibourhood, which districts belong 
to a fortress zone. 


Neighbourhood of Nagasaki. 

In the neighbourhood of Nagasaki are found several places 
of great interest which maybe brietly described as follows: — • 

Mogi Port (Hotel: Mogi Hotel) 3.6 m. S. of Nagasaki across the 
peninsula, and on the Gulf of Obamay is a most convenient place to 
take steamer for the ports of Obama and Kiichiuotsii in Shimahara, 
Tomioka in Aniakusa, and Alisumi in Higo. Tlic place commands 
a line view and the coast near by is rich in fossil trees of tlie Terti- 
ary ej)och. 

Shimahara Peninsula, known on account of its famous volcano, 
Unzen-dakCy which is situated almost in the centre of the peninsula. 
On the VV. coast is situated the port of Obama, on the E. the his- 
torical town of Shimahara, and on the S. the port of Kuchinotsii. 
Hif/hnunfs from Nagasaki lead, the one via Uki and Chijhva to 
Obama, and the other via hahaya (by Kys.) and along the coast of 
to Shimahara (a part of the way by light railway). 
StoatHcr from Mogi Port to (Jbama costs 60 sea. 

Obama (Hotel: /kkaka-ro ; Inn; 7 suta-ya) i.«> known chietly on 
account of its mineral hot springs, possessing great efficacy for 
rheumatic complaints, 'fhe baths are separate from the inns, being 
mostly on a rocky beach. (Temperature in the bath tanks 106° 7'.) 

Unzen Resort. 

How to reach Unzen. There are two routes from Xai^asaki, one by sea, 
and the other overland. In the former ,ji/tribzs/ui is to be taken as far as Mogiy 
via Tatiami (fare Yi.ao witli two cDolies), then to Olavta by steamer (fare xst 
class 90 sen ; additional charges : — 5 sen transit tax, 4 sen pier dues, ami 5 sen 
sampan fare). 'I'wo direct services arc available daily. From Obama the ascent 
to Unzen, a distance of seven miles, can be made in a chair carried by four 
coolies (fare ¥3 o<,j), a jinrikisha drawn by two conlies (fare ¥2.00), or by horse 
carriage (tare Y3.00). 'I'hc road is Aery gootl, and even ladies can easily walk 
up t(j Un/en. The overland journey is made by tail from Nai^asaki lo Isahaya 
on the Ciovernmcni Line (fare including transit tax, i\'t class 88 etui class 
53 se}t)y thence to Amo by the Shimahara Lijilit Railway, .1 private line (fare xst 
class 44 Jtv/, 2W class zj sen). From Amo, jinrikisfni (fare 45 basha, or 
motor-bus (fare 35 sen) is taken to Chijiioa, via the Chijiwa slope, and then on 
to Obama, via Tomitsu~zaka , giving a view of the beautiful coast scenery. The 
fare is ¥ i by jinrikisha and by motor-bus 70 sen. 

Unzen can be reached from Chijiwa direct, along the route that traverses 
the beautiful valley cf the River Chijiwa. The ascent is shorter than any other, 
and can be made by chair or on horseback. 

Time Required for Journey. From Nagasaki to Aino, via Isahaya, where 
cars are changed to the Shimnbara Railway, the time renuired is two hrs. by 
rail, and from Aino to the (Miijiwa Hotel is half-an-hour's journey by motor- 
bus. After resting at the hotel, Unzen can be reached by chair at noon. 
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From Aino to Obama direct by motor-bus takes an hour ; the journey from 
Obama to Unzen, by chair, occupies two and a half hours. 

Only one motor-bus, accoinmoclatinj^ five passengers, is now running between 
Aino and Obama, but another will be ready for service by the summer. 

If the sea-route is preferred one has to start from Nagasaki at 7 a.m. by 
jinrikisha (two men) to Mogi ; from the latter place Obama is reached at 9.30 
a.m. by steamer. After a rest at the Ikkaku-ro Hotel, Unzen can be reached 
at noon by chair (four coolies) or jinrikisha (two coolies). 


Throuah Pares between Nagasaki and Unzen. 


Sea Route : — 

Nagasaki — Mogi, Jinrikisha (2 men) 

Mogi— Obama, steamer (first class) 
(These are mentioned above) 
Obama — Unzen, cliair (4 men) ¥5.24 
If lior.se, or kat^o (2 coolies), 
is taken from Obama to Unzen 

•Y3.74 

If jinrikisha (two coolies) Y4.24 


Overland Route, Fares between 
Aino Station and Unzen : — 

Aino — Chijiwa Hotel, motor -bus ; 
Chijiwa Hotel — Unzen, chair 

(four men) ¥4.15 

If jinrikisha (two men) 
from Aino to Chijiwa Hotel ¥4.70 
Aino — Obama, motor-bus ; Obama — 
jinrikisha (two men) ¥2.70 
If jinrikisha (two men) from Aino to 
Obama and the same toUnzen Y4.00 


Hotels: Aria ke Hot ely Unzen IloteU Ta^ami Hotel y Shin-yu Hotel, 
Fuki Hotel (under Russian management), Kyushu Hotel, Taisko Hotel, 

Charges ¥2.70-6.00 per day ; reduction allowed if a bed-room is occupied 
by two or more persons. All the hotels except the buki Hotel are open only 
during the season. 

Unzen, the joint name of the three hamlets of Ftirn-yn, Shin-yu, 
tiXiikKo-jigokUy is a favourite summer re.sort of European residents from 
the neighbouring regions, as well as from China ports and the Philip- 
pines. The place being situated high up (2,400 ft. aliuve sea-level) 
on a mountain is noted for it:^ cool, bracing atomosphere and splenditl 
scenery, — the hot mineral springs on account of their efficacy in 
many kinds of disease being a special attraction. From experience, 
Japanese regard a course of these upper springs at Unzen as necessary 
for making a complete recovery after passing through a preliminary 
course at the Obama bath.s. 


Climate. According to the observations taken by the Nagasaki 
Observatory, the climatic conditions of Obama and Unzen compare 
with Nagasaki and some other places as follows : — 

Spring (March, .‘Xpril, May). 



Temperatun: 

Humidity 

Rainy 


( Cfntii!^} adi') 

/V/ ccfit. 

Days 

Unzen ... 

8.9 

Mo 

37 

Obama . . . 

13-9 

78 

28 

Nagasaki 

Summer (June, July, August). 

74 

28 

Unzen 

10.9 

90 

.S 4 

Obama 

24.6 

83 

39 

Naga'-aki 

23.8 

82 

49 

Hakonc .. 

20.5 

83 


Ikaho 

Autumn fSeptcinber, October, November). 

55 

Unzen ... 


83 

3 * 

Obama 

17.8 

76 

27 

Nagasaki 

17-2 

70 

28 
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HaVone 1 . 14.3 8x . — 

Ikaho 12.8 — 25 

Winter (December, January, February). 

Unzen 2.4 82 42 

Obama 7.5 73 34 

Nagasaki 6.6 67 42 

Hakone 27 70 — 

Aseeut. From Obama to Bingushiy via Yunosaki, i m.^ from 
Jb'n"iishi to Kaf^o-tateha^ I m.; from Kago-tatcba to Fuda-no-hara, 
1.8 in.; from Fuda-no-hara to Un/eii, 1.2 m. Between Fuda-no-hara 
and l-n/.en, the path — famous for its fine views — lies on a wide plateau 
occupied by ricc-fields and a few remains of Mammyo-ji temples, 
which at one time numbered three hundred, all occupied by Buddhist 
monks. They were all destroyed by fire in the Shimabara rebellion, 
having been attacked by the Christians who had fortified themselves 
in the Ilara Castle at Arima. Only tlie fragments of a large torii 
(gateway) are now to be seen. The road divides here, the left one 
leading to Shin-yu (^New Spring’), Unzen, rnd the other to Ko- 
jigokity which is lialf a mile distant. I'hcse roads are quite flat. 

JtoJif/oJitt. The bath-house at Kojigoku is supplied from a 
spring of boiling water which is worth seeing. An attractive water- 
fall, called Is^aikyo-no-takiy about twenty feet high, is near here, 
being in the stream which has its source in the springs of Shin-yu 
and Kojigoku 

xrn»en l\trh. The Park occupies a tract of land with stretches 
of hills lying between the peaks Kinugasa-yama and YatakCy the 
whole covering an area of 200,000 square yards. Many geysers, 
sending up boiling water to some height, exist on the east side of the 
Park. Paths have been made to render the geysers accessible, and 
benches have been placed near them for the convenience of visitors. 
The Paik is aglow with azalea blossoms in May. Being cooler than 
Jkiiho and Ilakoucy Ihizen forms an ideal summer resort in Kyushu. 
There arc two tennis-courts, both open to the public on payment of 
regular fees, and attached to them is a pleasant pavilion. A large 
meeting hall, 364 square yards, is in course of construction and wdll 
be available for athletic purposes in wet weather. 

Shin-yu s/rwg') anff .F»ru~yu {'‘Old spring^). The 

Shin-yu bath-house is located in the Park and is connected with the 
sj)ring at the foot of Yatake. It has four bath tubs, which are clean 
and always overflowing. 

A Post-Office is opened every year on June \st and closed on 
October 315/. It transacts telegraphic, telephonic, and money-order 
services, ctc.y and distrilmtes mails twice daily. 

Furu-yu is situated 600 yards aw^ay from Shin-yu and the 
springs are similar to those at the latter place. There are about a 
dozen inns. 

The Cioir Course. I’lic ( ourse, which runs round .'i pinc-clad hillock, covers 
208,000 .sq. yards and has nine holes. The distances from hole to hole are as 
follows : - 
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Shin-yu (*New Spring’), Unzen. 


The links are open to the public on payment of regular fees. A pavilion 
will shortly be built with toilet, dining, bar, and dressing-rooms. While the 
course cannot yet be destribed as in perfect condition, it is hoped that it will be 
made one of the best in the Far East before long, as no pains are being spared 
by the authorities to imprcAe it. The site is naturally suited for the pastime 
aijd is very attractive, especially in May when the a/aleas are in bloom. 

Unzen is situated in a hollow of two peaks, Ftigen-dake and 
Mydken-dake \ while in their neigh liourhood arc several other smaller 
peaks, such as Khoshi-dake^ Azwna-dake, Mai-dake^ Ro-no-ki-dake^ 
Mniyama, No-dake, Kimi-kasayamayTaka-dakc, etc, 

mta and 1^'ngen J*eak. Half a mile up the .steep path from 
the golf links is the little plateau of JVi/ay commanding a fine view 
of the coast of Two miles higher one reaches the .summit pf 

Fiigen-dake^ (4,800 ft. above sea-level). At the summit is a large 
perpendicular rock about 50 ft. high, on the N. side of which icicles 
may be found hanging as early as November. From here may 
be enjoyed an extensive panorama of indesciibablc beauty (which 
will repay all the labour of climbing), embracing the hills of Ilizcn 
and the plains of Chikttgo, as well as the active volcano of Aso in 
IFgo and Kirishinia-yaum on the bounrlary of Osumi and llyuga^ 
and the islands of Aninhn^a. Tlie prospect also takes in on the 
other side the promontories jutting forth outside of Nagasaki 
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harbour, and the famous Goto group of islands at a further distance. 
Two miles higher one reaches the summit of Fu^en-dake, In autumn 
the peak looks as if covered with brocade, the effect of the maples, 
and evergreen trees. For more than half the way the ascent can be 
made either on horseback or in a chair carried by four coolies. 
Near the top are found several large caves called Kaza-atia (‘Wiiid 
holes’), inside which hang long icicles like swords, the temperature 
never rising above 2°C. even in mid-summer. The caves are used 
for storing silk-worm eggs. 

Myoken-dake may be reached in 2 hrs. from Fuy;e 7 i-dake^ — the 
path leading partly through brushwood, till an old extinct crater 
is reached and crossed (the path through the crater lying over a 
large volcanic rock), the rest of the way thence to the summit being 
a very precipitous ascent. The panorama from the summit is 
similar to that from Fiiy;€n-dake. 

dhijiwti. (Hotel : Chijiwa Hotel). It is situated about six miles 
from Furu-yu, Unzen. 'bhe road from it to Ihizcn is now steep, but 
within the next three years it will be improved so as to allow the 
passage of vehicles. Chijiwa is chiefly noted for its sea-bathing, on 
a fine sandy beach sheltered by a beautiful ridge of pine-trees. 



Yakk-iwa, Unzen. 


Good pede.strians will enjoy making an excursion to the town 
of Ski/nabani, 12.2 m. down the coast on the other side from where 
Obama is situated, 'riie rt)ad lies at first between JJuzcu dake o\\ 
the left and Taka-dakc on the right, then down to a valley, passing 
by a dried-up lake, now ascending, now descending by a path amidst 
boulders and then through a fore.st of pines and camphor-trees, till 
Miiic-kaioa (a hamlet 5 m. from Unzcn\ is reached. From here the 
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road is less steep and soon becomes quite level, and at Nakakobe we 
come in sight of Mai-yamay which rises like an immense wall, screen- 
ing the town of Shimabara from the volcanic craters behind. 

Shimabara,^ at the E. foot of U/izen-dake, is a beautiful port- 
town, the sea studded with islets which were formed as a result of 
eruptions of Unzen-dake. There are regular steamship services to 
Misumi and Nagasti on the coast of HigOy and to Nagasaki, Kjichu 
notsUy and Mogi in Nagasaki Prefecture. At the E. end of the town 
is a park (^Shimabara Koen^) on a low hill, called Gongc 7 i~yamay 
which commands a fine view. 

♦ Here in Shimabara the last remnants of Japanese Roman Catholics in 
these regions and from other parts of the country assembled in large numbers, 
occupied an old castle, and took up their last stand against the persecuting 
Tokugawa Government. When finally overpowered, a great multitude of Chris- 
tians of both sexes and all ages were thrown down from the cliffs into the sea 
(1641). 'The besieging forces consisted of the contingents contributed by the 
neighbouring Daimyos, Terazawa, Arima^ Naheshinta, Hosokaivay KurodUy 
TachibanUy etc., under the supreme command of Itakura Shigetnasa, who lost 
his life in making an assault on the castle. 

Michi-no-o Hot Spring (5 m. by rail from Nagasaki, in 15 
min.) is said to be efficacious in rheumatic complaints and stomach 
troubles (private bath provided). Near the station is the village 
of Vrakami, known in connection with the history of Roman Ca- 
tholici.sm in Japan. This and most of the neighbouring hamlets are 
inhabited by Roman Catholics, who were found in large numbers at 
the time of tlic Restoration (1868). Christianity was never entirely 
eradicated here, nor from some other places in Kyushu, notwith- 
standing ruthless persecutions continued for several centuries. 

Kuchinotsu is a Special port of export,’ (amount of trade for 
1912, ¥105,115) who.se prosperity ha.s, hovsever, much waned since 
the opening of Miike Port (export amount ¥5,968,520). The region 
between Shwiaba?’a and Kiichitioisu is full of interest on account of 
a tragical religious war between the Christian rebels and the armies 
of the Tokugawa Shogunatc. 
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Route VI. Excursions from Nagasaki to the 
Outlying Islands. 

Amakusa>jima. 

The routes and fares of steamship services from Nagasaki and 
Misumi {Higo) to the principal ports of Arnakusa-jivia are as 
follows: — 


Lines 


Nagasaki-Ushibiika-Koshiki 


Nagabaki-Amakusa-Misiimi 


Misumi-Mogi-Obama 


Misumi-Ushibuka 


Ports of Call 

Fares 

Shimotsxifukae 

(from Nagasaki) 
¥ o.‘8o 

Sakitsii 


1. 00 

U shibuka 


1. 10 

Tomioka 


«* 5 S 

F'utae 


0.60 

Y anagi 

(from 

Misumi) 

0.16 

Aizu 


0.20 

dura 


0-33 

Kbtsu-ura 

Hondo 


0.45 

0-59 

(Joryo 


0.65 

Futae 


0.75 

I'omioka 


0.89 

Hime-no-ura 


0.40 

Takado 


0-45 

Miyata 


0.57 

Sumoto 


0.64 

Otawo 


0.76 

Ushibuka 


1.10 


These lines make a single trip daily ; all one class. 


Oeo{fraphy, etc. Amakusa is the name of an archipelago lying 
to the W. of the province of //I'go and comprising more than seventy 
islands, large and small, of which Kami-shima and Shimo-shima are 
the largest. The latter measures 185 m. around .and is on the N. 
separated from JJizcn by the Straits of JIavasaki and faces on the S. 
Naga shima in Salsuma. Kami-shima lies to the E. of Shimo-shima 
across the Straits of Hondo and is over 90 m. in circumference. To 
the X. of Kami-shima lies Oya-no-shima^ which is 36.6 m. around, and 
faces, acro.ss the Straits of Misiimi^ Utn C'ounty of Higo. All these 
are included in the administrative division called Amakirsa County, 
whose head-office is located at Hondo, in Shimo-shima. The county 
contains 191,600 inhabitants, divided into 39,780 families, according 
to the cen.sus returns for 1909. 

I*h9/ftieal Veatures. All the islands arc mountainous and have 
little arable land. Kamushinm is especially noted for its high peaks, 
such as Oi-takc and Kuraga-takc, The coast of the islands is well 
indeixted, Sakitsu-ura, Ushibukdy Tomiokay KtUiwuiy Miya^no-kawachiy 
in Shimo-shitna affording good anchorages. ProdiicHonH, The in- 
habitants chiefly subsist on fishery, the annual yield amounting to 
over Y 700,000. 
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History. In ancient time the archipelago was known collectively as 'Ama- 
kusa Province/ but in the reign of Emperor Suiko-Tennii (592-628 A.D.) it was 
incorporated into the Province of Higo. It was subdued by Kato Kiy omasa and 
Konishi Yukinagat who held the Province between them, but with the fall of the 
Konishi Family in the battle of Sekigahara, the whole of Amakusa passed to 
the control of the House of Kato, and afterwards to the Daimyo Terazawa of 
Karatsu. In the N. islands Christianity had spread, while they were under 
Konishi^ who was himself a Christian. When the ban was proclaimed by the 
Tokugawa Shogunatc against their religion, the Christians broke out into rebellion 
in the autumn of 1637. These Christians, joined by the former adherents of 
Konishi, seized the Castle at Tomioka and that at Shimabara, in which latter 
they took their last stand. Itakura Shigetnasa, who was sent by tlie Shogunate 
against the rebels, failed to subdue them in time, and he was reinforced by 
Matsudaira Nobutsuna and Toda UjikanCy who came at the head of large 
troops. Itakura fell in the assault attempted by himself in January the following 
year. In March the castle was captured and peace was restored. Amakusa was 
then placed as a direct holding ot the Shogunate, which enforced with greater 
severity the prohibition of the religion. 

In the sea stretching to the E. of Amakusa, i.e, off the coast of 
Yatsushiroy there sometimes appears at dawn about the months of 
September and October a phosphorescent light caused by animalcules. 
It is a kind of ignes fafiii and is called by the Japanese ^shiranui^ or 
‘ Mysterious light.* Hence this part of the sea is also known as the 
Shiranui-no-umi, or the ‘Sea of Mysterious Light.* The curious 
sight can best be seen from the heights near Jhva^ in Zozo-shima, 
Amakusa group. 


Hirado and Goto. 

Hirado. From Nagasaki to Hirado steamers are regularly run 
once a day with the uniform tariff of Yi. Hirado is a large island 
lying \V. off the N.W. coast of Hizen and measures 19.5 m. from 
N. to S. and 6.1 m. from E. to W. In physical features the island 
is hilly with a cliffy coast. The hills are well wooded and the 
highest, called Ama-dake^ rises 1,790 ft. to the E. oi Shirasaki, at the 
N. corner of the W. coast. The range from which this peak rises 
extends through the length of the island, and harbours and coves 
are found where its two sides curve in. The other notew<;rthy hills 
are Shira-dake and Shijiki-sany 1,163 ft. The island contains about 
35,000 inhabitants, divided into 5,800 families. The little town of 
Hirado, formerly the seat of the Daimyo Matsunrn, is the largest 
community, containing 3,200 inhabitants. There are on the island 
a Provincial Middle School and also a Private Special School. As 
a whaling station Hirado is widely celebrated, and at the height of 
the season the island is alive with whalers. Besides the harbour of 
Hirado, there are as anchoring places Nakano (at Kawachi inlet), 
llintosaskiy Nakatsitray and Shijiki, 

Hirado is of great historic importance in connection with Japan’s 
modern civilization, for this was the first trading port open to foreign 
trading vessels, Portuguese ami Dutcli. So prosperous became the 
island in consequence of tbi.-* trade that by about 1612 .several three- 
storied stone buildings are said to have been creeled at Hirado. 
With tlie tran.sfer oi this t lading pj-ivilege to Dejhna at N.igusaki 
in the prosperity of the island suffered decline. In the pine 
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grove near Hirado stands a monument commemorating the opening 
of trade with Dutch traders, whose remains are found here and there 
in the island. Here also Kublai’s armada made a depredatory visit, 
and here at Hirado was born to a Chinese refugee of the Ming 
Dynasty and his Japanese wife a son, who grew up to be the cele- 
brated JCoxi/iga, conqueror of Taiwan^ 

Goto is an archipelago, which, starting from a place about 13 
nautical miles W. of Hirado, stretches S.W. for about 100 m. There 
are five large islands, hence the name, which means ‘Five Islands.’ 
Of these Fukae-jima^ the southernmost island, is the largest and 
measures 146.4m. in circumference, followed by Hisaka, Naru^Naka- 
ddn\ and Uku. These contain 27 villages and collectively form the 
County of AHnami Ahitsura of the Prefecture of Nagasaki. 

Physical F'eatiires, As in the case of Amakusa, the islands arc 
generally hilly and the coast is well indented. The inhabitant. s, over 
80,000, chiefly sulisist on farming, fishermen constituting only about 
one-fifth of the total population. In fishery, cuttle-fish and whales 
are the principal catch, and the collection of corals is also actively 
carried on. Toums and Villages, Of these Fiikae is the capital of 
the archipelago boasts a well -sheltered anchorage, though the water 
is shallow. Here arc found the County Office and a Public Middle 
School, and also the remains of the Castle in ruins. The whole 
scenery is quite charming. Tomie, 4.9 m. S.W. of Fukae, also affords 
a good anchorage. Ai'ikawa on Nakaddri is the town next in impor- 
tance to Fukae, and its port is considered as the best base of opera- 
tions for whaling. 

Hi.story. 't he arcliiiiel.'igo was formed into one county in 876 A. IV, and a 
chief vvas app<»inted to govern the islands. This oftice soon fell in to abeyance. 
About the i6//f century the islands were held by the tribesmen of Matsu~ura\ 
these .set theinsehes up as independent masters of the archipelago, and their 
chief assumed the name of Goto. I’he Goto Family hereditarily lived in F'ukae. 

Iki and Tsushima. 

Iki. This island lies over 10 nautical miles N. of the mainland 
of Ilizen and measures over 4.9 m. fiom K. to W. and S.5 m. from N. 
to S. Pop. 35,000. Hie island forms a plateau on which rise several 
hills, among which Takeno-mine (785 ft.) is the highest. Farming 
is extensively carried on, the principal products being grains, beans, 
clc, 

(wdufi-itra, Pop. over 2,000, is the capital of the island and is a 
good little harbour. In its vicinity stand a Shinto temple of Sami- 
yoshi-jinsha and a Buddhist temple of Kokubiin-ji, From here to 
Kashii and JCalsumolo, via Ishida and 'Fagarva^ a broad road extends 
ar far as Katsumoto, Pop. 3,200, which .stands at the N. apex of the 
i.sland and face.s the island of Tsushima. At the rear of the town 
are found the remains of Takesue thistle, built by order of Hideyoshi 
when he undertook the Korean expeditions. At Kashii are .seen the 
relics of Taira-uo-Kagetaka's martyrdom; — Kagetaka, as commander 
of the island, having fallen in opposing the mighty host of Kublai's 
expedition to Japan. 
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History. In ancient limes Iki with Tsushima and Tane^ga-shima formed 
administrative divisions each separate from Kyushu. In the time of the Military 
Regency at Kamaktira it was held by the House of Shonif then it passed to the 
Hata Family of Hizen^ and finally about the middle of the i6/A century to the 
Lord of HiradOf who controlled the island till the Restoration of Meiji. 

Tsushima, Pop. over 30,000, lies about 33 nautical miles N.W. 
of Iki and covers 44 stp ri. The best way to reach Izuhara, capital 
of 7'sushima^ from Nagasaki is to embark in one of the Osaka Shosen 
Kwaisha’s steamers, run between Nagasaki and Dairen via ports along 
the coast of Chosen. Of the four .services in a month, two call at 
Izuhara, the fares being ¥ 7.50 for the \st class and Y4.50 for the 
2.nd. T.sushima is placed in the jurisdiction of Nagasaki Prefecture 
and consists of the two counties of Kami-Agata and Shimo-Agfaia, 
which practically form twin islands, separated l)y the shoal known 
as Okuehiy which is left dry at ebb-tide. In physical configuration 
Tsushima is hilly and the soil is poor, and the inhabitants liavc to 
subsist on fishery and also l>y trading in Chosen. The coast is full 
of indentations and possesses such good inlets as Takeshi ki, Izuhara^ 
AJirOy KamoyozCy and Sastaia (special export harbour). The principal 
towns are Takeshiki, where a naval station exists, Pop. over 2,000, 
and Izuhara, 4.9 m. S. of Takeshiki, Pop. 12,300, the capital of 'Tsti- 
shima, where the Island Office and County Offices, Middle School, 
Local Court, etc., are located. Formerly the seat of the Daimyo Soy 
now Count Soy Izuhara played an important part as an intermediary, 
commercial and diplomatic, between Japan and Cho.sen, and at 
present is regularly called at by steamers plying between them. The 
remains of the former master of Tsushima arc found on the out.skirts 
of the town, while on tlie top of Kiyomizii-yamay rising near the 
town, stand the remaiu.s of the castle which the Daimyo J\fdri built 
by order of llidcyoshi on the occasion of the Korean expeditions. 
Sasuna is a good anchorage on the N. coast of Shimo-shinia and was 
opened by the So Clan in the Kwambun Era (1661 -1672 A.D.) as a 
trading port with Cho.sen. 

History. Occupying ;i strategic iiositioii on the Kore.-rn Channel, 'rsiishima 
played a very important part in Japan’s foreign afl'airs, for it is a key to the 
cntr.ance of the Japan Sea and the Yellow Sea. It forms the foremost outpost 
in the line of communication between Japan, China, and Chosen, and had to 
sustain the brunt of onset, whenever Japan became involved in fnreign troubles. 
When the Empress Jingo-Kogo led the Korean expedition, her fleet touched at 
U-'aniisu (present IVani-mura) in the island before crossing over to the Peninsula. 
The Mongols frequently infested the isl.and between 1264 and 1287 A.D., till at 
last Kublai's armada suflfered a crushing defeat at Hakata (see P. 16-17), 

It was in 683 A.D. that the administrative hcud(}u^rl-crs was first established 
at the present seat of Izuhara. The island was placed under control of the 
Shoni Family at the time of the Kamakura Shogunate. In 1246 So Shigedtisa, 
by orders of the Oovernor General of IJazai/u, suppressed the insurrectionary 
attempts undertaken by the native chieftain called Ah/?'u, and from that time 
on till the Restoration of Meiji the House of So held the i.slaiid, actmg as 
diplomatic agent for Japan in her dealings with Chosen. The memorable naval 
engagement fought near 'Tsushima in the late war has made its name known 
throughout the world. 
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Route VII. Hoshu Line (Kokura-Oita). 

This railway, popularly called the Hoshu Line, diverges from 
Kokura on the Kagoshima Main Line (Through-trains arc run from 
AIoji)y and runs S., mostly along the coast of the Inland Sea, to Yukn- 
hashi (15^1. from A'okura, in 38 min.), to Nakatsu (31.7 m. from 
Koktiray in i hr. 37 min.) near which is found Yabakei, famous for a 
romantic scenery, to Bcppii (74.6_in. from Kokiiniy in 3 hrs. 55 min.) 
noted for its hot springs, and to O/A/ (82.2 m. from in 4 hrs, 

18 min.). The prefecture of Oita traversed by this line and that of 
Aliyazaki in the S. are both .sparsely populated, most markedly so 
when compared with the W. half of the island [e.g. there is but i 
city — Oifa — in the K. half to the 9 cities of the \V. half). This fact is 
doubtless owing to the lack of good harbours on the E. coast, while 
the \V. prefectures, wdth their innumerable bays, inlets, and islands, 
are exceptionally rich in navigation facilities. Only on the coasts 
near Oita^ Btppti^ and Usuki are to be found tolerably good anchor- 
ages, to which these places largely owe their present prosperity. 

Branch Lines en Route : (i) Ta^fawa IJne, bctw'cen Yuku- 

hashi and Soeda (23.1 m., in i hr. 50 min.), — this line connects wdth 
the Ida Line of the Chiku-ho Railway at Ida ; (2) Mitjatoho lAue, 
between Gotoji (on 'I'agawa lane) and Miyatoko (1.8 m., in lomin.) 

In the following table will be found the names of the stations 
between Kokura and Oiiay with their distances and fares from the 
former : — 
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PASSENGER FARES 


from Kokura 


JPassetiger Fares of the ICokura-Oita Zine. 


Stations 

Distances 

Fares 

Remarks 

isi class 

znd class 

Kokura 

in. 

yen 

ven 

Jet. for Kagoshima 

Jbno 

3-3 


.09 

Main 1 /mc. 

Sonc 

6.7 

.28 

•17 


Knnda 

II. I 

.48 

.29 


J '^ukuhashi 

iS.o 

•63 

.38 

Jet. for Tagawa 

Shindenbaru 

18.2 

• 7=5 

•45 

Line. 

Shiida 

22.4 

•93 

06 


Shoe 

25 

1.05 

.b 3 


Ufwshima 

27.6 


.69 


Nakatsu, 

3>-7 

1-33 

.8o 

Alight for Yabakei. 

Osada 

34-7 

1.45 

.87 ! 


linazu 

30.8 

1 .S 3 

.92 


Yokkaichi 

40.2 

i.h8 

I.ul 


Ya nag i sa - ra 

4 '.’.6 

1.78 

1.07 


Buzen-Nagasu 

43 -b 

1.80 

1.08 


L 'sa 

46.6 

1.93 

1.16 

Alight for Usa 

'lateishi 

S2.5 

2.15 

1.29 

Harhiman-gu. 

Nakayamaga 

55-7 

2.25 

T -35 


Kitsuki 

61.2 

2.43 

1.46 


Hiji 


2.(’k> 

i.s6 


Kashiranari 

68.8 

2.68 

1.61 


Kime,gawa 

71 .0 

2.7=; 

1.65 

1 for Bepi)u Hot 

Beppu 

74.6 

2.88 

1-73 

) Spring. 

HamawakI 

7^.0 

2.63 

1.76 


Nishi-Oita 

80.6 

3.08 

1.85 


Oita 

8.*. 2 

i 3 -M 

1.88 



N.B. Moj/ to KoJcura 7.3 m. On this line are run, besides the local trains, 
the Oita-Moji through-trains several times day. 


Yukuhashi 1 15 in. from Kokuray in 38 min.). From licre tliver^e.s 
the I'a^awa Line, ^vhich, as also its Sub-llrancli Fine (Miyatoko 
Fine), has been constructed for the transportation of coal (see P. 15 
‘The coal-fields of Chikuun and Buzen'). 

Hiko-san. 

Hiko-san (also called Khiko-saii) is an extinct volcano (3,700 
ft. above the sea-level), which stands on the boundary of the three 
provinces of Ckikuzen, Bitzoiy and Biw^Oy and is noted both on 
account of scenic beauties and the Shinto Temj)le of Iliko-san existing 
here. Hiko-san is a collection of peaks, of which the E. is called 
Kiibote-san and the W. lldji-yattuiy and it is at the summit of the 
latter that the temple is situated. The temple, dedicated to the 
ancient deity, A 7 na }io-O^Jnhoney is one of the oldest Shintd .seats in 
Kyushu, being reputed even to precede the reign of the first Fmiperor 
Jimmu-Tcimd, who is chronicled to have .sent one of his followers to 
the temple with an offering, when he was about to start on the E. ex- 
pedition to the Main Island of Japan. The temple was held in spe- 
cial veneration by several of the later Fmiperors and was granted an 
autograph tablet by the Emperor Bei^en in 1729 A.D., but it was as 
the headquarters of ‘ Yamabmhi'* (a sect of Iluddhist exercisers) that 
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Hiko-san became famous. At the height of prosperity the temple- 
grounds contained as many as 3,000 dwelling quarters. In those 
days the office of Chief Abbot was often fdled by an Imperial Prince 
with the special permission of the Court, the temple having been 
converted in the Middle Ages into one of the Kydbu-Shinio, or ‘half- 
Shinto and half-Buddhist cult.’ The temple was restored to pure 
Shintoism after the Restoration of 1868 A.D. There are three routes 
for the ascent, but the most popular is that from the Yusubaru Sta- 
tion, on the Tagawa Branch of the Hoshu Line, which sends off a 
Branch at Ytiktihashi. From Yusubaru to the temple the distance 
is 9.8 m. the path ascending along the upper course of the River 
Ima-gawa. The holy precincts of Hiko-san proper begin with the 
stone-bridge in front of the gate of a temple called Buzembd. A 
paved path leads from the bridge and terminates in an open space 
where stands a temple constructed out of a cave in a monster rock. 
After an ascent of 1.410. we come to the temple of Jizo, about which 
are found headquarters for Yamabushi hailing from the various dis- 
tricts. The little village of lliko-san-machi Mes about 0.5 m. up 
from the temple, and contains over 100 houses, generally accom- 
modating visitors fjap. inn : Temma-ya). The path from the village 
leads to Naka-dake or ‘ Middle Peak,’ and after a climb of 0.7 m. to 
the N., we come to a bron/e torii bearing an autograph tablet of the 
Emperor Rcii^en on it, and 0.8 m. further up to the 102 ft. square 
building, IJohci-den containing the Shinto emblem oi godiei and to 
the Business Office. The Hohei-den, founded by one of the Daimyos 
of the House of /losokazoa, is famous on account of its architectural 
style, which is that of the Moinoyama Period. The grand image of 
Buddha, i6 ft. high, that had been installed in this building, was 
destroyed at the Restoration, when the hybrid system was dis- 
continued. From here to the main temple of Hiko-san the path 
climbs about 2.8 m. further up. At two spots, where the path goes 
over njcky beds, chains are stretched to assist the climbing, the first 
at the I in. from the Ildhei-dcu and the second at the 2.8 m. At 
the end of the isi chain stands the C/iu-gu-skay or ‘ Intermediate 
Temple,’ while near the 2 nd chain is found stone-monument to 
indicate that here even Imperial messengers are to dismount from 
horseback or leave vehicles. The main temple was founded by the 
House of Ntibcshima, and on the N.E. rises Kita~dake^ on which 
stands a temple dedicated to Ranagi-no-Mikoto^ and on the S., 
Alinami-dake, where hauajtii-no IMikoto, is worshipped. The two are 
associate temples of Hiko-san. 

The climate in the mountain is refreshing and the temperature 
rarely rises over 2S°C. even in the hottest season; Hiko-san, there- 
fore, affords a delightful summer resort to those who love quiet and 
simplicity. The jdace is rich in flora and besides boasts a private 
entomological laboratory. At the foot arc found Yabakci and the 
.spa of Beppiiy both of which places should be visited by travellers 
either before or after the ascent of Hiko-san. The chief priest of 
this temple is Baron Takachiho. 
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NAKATSU 


from Kokura 


Nakatsu (31.7 m. from Kokura^ in i hr. 37 min.), a flourishing 
seaport town (Pop. 18,329), situated at the mouth of the Yamakimu 
gaiva\ formerly the castle-town of the Daiinyo Okudaira (steamer 
services to Oita and to Shimonoseki). On the site of the castle, now 
turned into a public park, stands a monument to Mr. Fukuzawa.* 
Xuhatfiu-aH (cotton fabric) is the special product of the place. 


* Fuhuzawa Yukichi (b. 
1834; ^ famous 

educationist, author, and 
journalist, was a native of 
Nakatsu, He early stud- 
ied English and in 1867 
opened in Yedo (now 
Tokyo) a school, Keio^ 
Ctjuku, (prototype of pre- 
sent Keio-Gijuku Univer- 
sity), where during his 
life-time tens of thousands 
ot the rising generation 
(many of them now emi- 
nent leaders in different 
walks of life) received in- 
struction in the English 
language. Among the 
many well-known books 
he published, Seiyo-JiJ'j, 
an interesting account of 
the civilization of Europe 
and America, has had an 
immense influence in en- 
lightenhig the nation; also 
Gaku-mon-no-susume (‘A 
plea for education') has 
proved greatly instru- 
mental in spreading west- 
ern learning. In 1882 he 
started a journal, the Jiji~ 
shimpdf w'hich has come 
to be regarded as ‘ The 
Times* of Japan. Mr. 
E'ukuzawa was a reformer 
in morals, advocating the 
E 2 uropean ideal of inde- 
pendence and self-respect, 
in place of the old system 
of subjection to stipcrlors. 
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Yabakei. 

Yabakci, celebrated all over Japan for the beauty of its scenery, 
lies along the upj)er course of the Yamakimigawa. The stream has 
its source at the foot of the mountain, Iliko-san^ and flows between 
ridges of hills, one of them being a branch ridge of Kaite-yanui. 
The scenery consists of strangely .shaped peaks, fantastically formed 
rocks, narrow ravines, and blue meandering streams, and its beauty 
has been pronounced by Rai San-yd, the famous poet and historian, 
to be without a rival in all Japan. The surface of the region being 
largely overlaid with lava, this, having been washed away in places, 
has left behind an endless variety of singularly shaped rocks, which 
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with the surrounding and intermingled trees, make up the striking 
beauty of the famous Yabakei. 

Itinerary, Yabakei may be visited in one day from Nakatsu, 
if one is content to go only as far as Rakan-ji and Kuchi-no-Hayashi 
(12.2 m. from JVakatsu) and then return. But in order to fully enjoy 
the beauties of the scenery, one ought to stop overnight at Kuchi-no- 
hayashi (Jap. inns : Hirano-ya^ Nakayd)^ and go further on either to 
Uida or Hiko-san, From Hida, a river-boat on the Chikugo-gawa may 
be availed of as far as Kurume\ or from Hiko-san the railway-station 
of Yusubaru may be reached by a jmrikisha drive of 9 m. Now start- 
ing from Nakatsu by jinrikisha or carriage on a good road, we come 
to Ayu-gaeri m.), whence passing on via Hotoke-zaka we come to 
Ao-no-DomoHy a natural half-tunnel through a big rock. Then com- 
mences the beautiful scenery, the road from here on lying on the 
side of a sbarp-coned, rugged hill and along the river. On the river 
below the half-tunnel, there will be found a ferry-boat, by which we 
cross over to the other side, whence we may note the pine-trees 
growing on the precipitous roadside almost upside down over the 
stream, or the picture-like view (as found in Chinese paintings) of 
people passing through the Ao-no-Domon. Returning to the road, 
we now pass on from the half- tunnel, till we soon come to a bridge 
{Yaba-hashiy, this part of the road being remarkable for the singular 
and fantastic- shaped peaks on our left. Turning left 1.4 m. from 
Yaba-hashi, wc come to Rakan-ji (a Buddhist temple), whence we 
may enjoy the view of the rocks of Hirai-ho^ Tenjin-kyd^ and of 
Fukuko-gan (‘Tiger Rock’) and other noted sights, altogether 20 in 
number, the so-called Twenty Scenes of Rakan-ji. Now going back 
to the main-road and passing on through the villages of Sogiy Hiratu, 
and Kuchi-no-IJayashiy we come to the village of Kakizakay where 
we will find places associated with Rai San-yo’s visit, e.g. Kitcho-tei^ 
a house where he enjoyed eating wild boar’s flesh, or 7ekuhUsu~hd, a 
hill where he threw down a brush-pen in despair at the impossibility 
of adequately describing in verse the superb beauty of the place. 
Now passing further on, we come to a path branching off towards the 
left from the main-road; this leads through a region called Skin 
Yabakei or ‘ New Yabakei ’ to Alori-machi. Keeping on the main- 
road we come to Nakama, where on our right wc shall see a number 
of sharp-edged rocks rising up like bamboo-shoots (hence called 
Takefioko-nua)) further on, at Alorizaue, we cross a bridge Asaki^ 
biishiy which commands a line view. Here ends the scenic part, and 
after 9.8 m. on the main-road we reach Iliday while turning N. from 
Asaki-baski, by a branch-road, we come to Ifiko-sanM a distance of 
7.3 m. 

Usa (46.6 m. from A'okura, in 2 hrs. 26 min.) is a small town 
(3.7 m. from the station). Pop. 4,000, famed on account of the temple 
of XTea^lItwhifnun, The latter, situated at the E. end of the town and 
dedicated to Ojin-Tennoy Ilime-Okamiy and Jingo- Kbgby consists of 
three shrines which are all bright red, splendidly carved, and em- 
bowered in large and ancient trees. This temple, founded in 725, is 
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BEPRU 


from Kohura 


held in high honour (second only to the Great Shrine at Ise) by the 
Imperial Court, and by the people in general. The main buildings 
are placed under the special protection of the Government. 

BeppU (74.6 m. from Koktira^ in 3 hrs. 55 min.). Hotel: Beppu 
Hotel Jap. inns; Home-ya, Buro-en^Jidyo-k'ivan^lVa/cakamey 

S/iizvokyh, Masttda-ya^ IJinode-yay JVoda-ya, Izumi-ya, 7\)sa-ya, 

* lleppu Hotel, 0.7 111. from the station, in no min.; the Hotel sends a carriage 
to the station for Jinrikisha no st'n. 'I'aritT: American style, single bed 

¥ 5 to 15, double bed YS.^o to -'S, a single beds ¥8.50 to 25 x^cr day. Kuroi^ean 
style, room for single bed ¥'2.50 to 10, double bed ¥'3.50 to i;, 2 single beds 
¥3.50 to 15 per day; meals — breakfast ¥0.80, lunch ¥1.20, dinner ¥1.50. 
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It is situated on the Ray of Roppu, with the beautiful hill of 
Tsiirumi behind, and is famous throughout [apaii on account of its 
hot springs (Pop., 14,045, households, 3,120). It cnjoy.s ample 
steamship jcnmmunicat ion with all the lnlan<l Sea porl.^, and with 
Kobe and Osaka (services maintained by the Osaka Shbsen Kivai^Jui). 
The town is built tm ground undermined by vtdcanic vapours and 
hot water. The springs are alkaline and carbonated, containing iron, 
while some contain much sulphur, and arc regarded as highly effi- 
cacious in various complaints. On the beach also there are springs 
where people ])alhe, half burying their boilie.s in sand. In the town 
are half-a-dozen public bath-tanks, while the more important inns 
own private baths. 
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Baths in the Neighbourhood: KwanJmi^juonsen (2m. to 

the W. of Beppn\ high up on the side of Tsurinni-dake^ with a fine 
view of the bay (Inns: A/atsit-ya, Sakamoto-ya)\ about 0.2111. 010.31x1. 
higher up is lUt^no-ta^no^Yu^ on the N. side of w^hich is a valley 
(called Ji^^okn) filled with sulphurous steam ; 1.6 m. N. E. of Kwan- 
kai-ji is lIotta-OnHen (Inns : Katiata-ya^ niV 7 ia-ya)\ at the foot of 
Yufti-dake (called Bnngo-Fuji), 7.3 m. from Ilotta-Onscn via lOisu 
Kaidd (Highway to JCnsu)^ are Takemoto and three other baths, while 
going 3.7 m. the other way (?>. towards the N.) from Hotta we come 
to Mf/dban^Oftsen (Inns: Okamoto-ya, Edisu-ya); about 0.7 m. from 
Myoban-Onsen we come to Jiorju-tTigohti (a geyser of boiling mud) 
and again 0.7 m. further on from it, UniUJi{fokUf a boiling blue pond 
covered with steam ; 0.5 m. from Umi-Jigokn is Kannawa-Onsenf a 
popular resort having a famed vapour bath (Inns: Fnji-ya, Yorozu-ya^ 
Tokhva-yd)\ i m. N.E. of Kannawa is Shiba-seki-Onsen*, 1.2 m. 
again from Shiba-seki, ClU^io^iketliffoku or ‘Blood -coloured boiling 
pond’; about 0.5 m. from Chi-no-ike, we reach the sea shore town 
of Okoshtf where is Kaniegawa-Oitaeii (Inn: Aliiro ya)\ from Okoshi 
to Beppu is 4.4 m. 

Oita (82.2 m. from Kokura, in 4 hrs. 18 min. Inns: Yao-ya^ 
Afiziawy Saktira-ya^ Kdji~ya\ the capital of the prefecture of the 
same name,* is situated on the Bay of Oita and at the mouth of the 
River Oita. In the lOM century, Oita occupied a much more 
important position than it does to-day, it being then the castle-city 
of Otomo Serin, whose domain extended ( before it was confiscated 
by Toyotomi Hideyoshi) over the greater part of Ky'ushuy and who 
encouraged trade with the Portugue.se. Oita is the only town in this, 
or in the neighbouring Miyazaki Prefecture, which is ranked as a 
city ; its population amounting to 29,547 (households, 4,918). 

*Olfo Prefecture cavern an area of 40-: sq. ri and has a population of 
877,94s- Products: mattini^s (annual output, valued at Yr, 070,000, the largest 
in Japan), rice, fishery products, including edible sca-weeds (23,000 families 
cng.igcd in fishery) and unbleached-wax (Y240,ooo, the ^ih among the pre- 
fectures). 


Communications. 

Highways extend from OUa in different directions, toward 
Kakijtsiiy toward KiwinmotOy towar<l Saganosekiy and toward ATiyazaki. 
As to steamship facilities, a large number of ships of the Osaka 
Shosni Kwaisha call here, plying to Kagoskima on one side and Kobe 
and Osaka on the other, and to all the Inland Sea ports. Railways 
are projected, one line to Kumamoto passing by the foot of Aso-san 
and another to Miyazaki. 

(l) Kumamoto Highway : tlie road leads first through Takeda^ 
W. of Oita, to the foot of Aso-san then on to Kumamoto (75-6 m. 
ho\.\\ jin rikis ha and carriage are available). Uozumi-no-takiy near the 
town of Takcda, is a pair (‘ male ’ and * female’ cascades) of very 
pretty waterfalls. 
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(2) Steamship connection tvith Shihohu and Hyiiga, 

The O.S.K.’s steamships arc connected with the Railway serv- 
ices in W. Shikoku and Hyuga, as shown below : — 


from Nishi-Oita 


Hyuga 


Shikoku 


Saganoseki 

Ui>iiki 

Saiki 

Todoro 

Hososhima 

Uchiumi 

Kawanoishi 

Vawatahama 

Yoshida 

Uwajima 


I^istariccs 

Fares 

m. 

zst class 

ztid class 

2rd class 

»7-3 

¥ .90 

¥.6s 

¥.40 

34-5 

1.50 

1.05 

.65 

63-3 

2.30 

1.65 

1. 00 

118.5 

3.80 

2.70 

1.65 

129.5 

3.90 

2.80 

1.70 

181.2 

5.20 

3-70 

2.25 

52-9 

2 20 

*•55 

•95 

53-4 

2.20 

*•55 

•95 

77.6 

2.40 

*•75 

1.05 

78.2 

2-55 

1.80 

1. 10 


(3) Miyazahi Highway: the road leads through Nobeoka^ 
Todoro^ ATimilsu^ and Takanabe to Miyazaki (129 m.). From Miyazaki 
to Kagoshima^ highway as iiir os Kokubu (58 m.), thence by railway to 
Kagoshima. Steamers are also available; the ships of the Osaka 
Shdseri Kwaisha calling at Oita^ Sagan oseki^ Us tiki, Saiki, Todoro, 
Jlosos/iima, Utsiimi, Aburatsii, and Kagoshima. 

Miyazaki Prefecture (Area, 487 sq. rf; Pop., 541,771) is one of 
the most backward in all Japan particularly as to railway facilities. 
Work is now in progress, however, to connect Miyazaki with the 
Yoshimatsu Station (see P. 29, Miya/aki l/inc). Miya/.aki J^refecture 
has no harbour worthy of the name and it is practically closed to 
all access from the neighbouring prefectures by high mountain 
ranges, such as, Sobo, Ichibusa, Kirishima, etc. Tlic prefecture 
indeed can boast of having been the first landing-place of tlie 
ancestors of the Imperial Family; from it also Jimmti- J'enno started 
with his host in his career of conquest of all japan. In spite of 
such an auspicious Ix'ginning, however, the prefecture has remained 
one of the most backward districts, owing as above described to the 
difficulty of access from the outside world. It is thinly populated, 
with a comparatively small cultivated area. 

Miyazaki (Pop. 13.849), the capital, is situated in the middle of 
the prefecture, on the left bank of the Oyodo-gawa. Miyazaki-Jinsha 
(1.4 m. distant), a large Shinto temple, is dedicated to tlie Kmperor 
Jimmu-Tennd and his father Ugaya-fuki-aczu-no-Mikoto. 
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Route VIII. San-in District— Western Section. 

(Ports of call of the Coasting S.S. I^inc, S/iimonoseki to Sakai) 

The W. section of the San-in District (or Shady D’strict) — the 
name given to the N. half, facing the Sea of Japan, of the W. por- 
tion of the Main Island or llomhu \ (the S. half facing the Inland 
Sea is the San-yd or Si.nny District) — lacks all railway facilities, and 
can only be reached, either by a highway which ])egins at Yamaguchi 
and leads to via the tow'iis of Tsmvatio and navtada^ or by 

sea route via Shimouoseki. 

'bhe distances from S/iwionoseki and the fares of the O.S.K.’s 
steamers arc as follows : — 

Fares 


from Shimonoseki 

Distaiice.s i 
m. 1 

\st class 

class 

3?v/ class 

Senzaki 

— 

-¥|.o) 

Y2.42 j 

Y1.61 

Hagi 

75-0 

4-57 ! 

2.74 ! 

1.83 

Stisa 

— 

4 -no i 

2.94 1 

1.96 

Ksaki 

— 

! 

3 '” 

2.07 

Haniada 


^•33 

3.80 ! 

P -53 

Yuiiotsu 



3.08 

i 2.05 

Kizuki 

— 

J.'.'n 

1 4.32 

1 2.88 

Sakai 

? 34 .<) 

7.4S 

4 4 '> 

2.99 


The entire coast-line of thi.'- section is practically devoid of 
indentation, except the one jnomontory ai Skimafh\ which holds in 
its lap the lakes of Skinji and Naka-iio-mni, ami being open to high 
seas, which arc generally extremely rough in winter time, navigation 
is rendered exceedingly diflicult, it being at limes entirely suspended 
for small coasting steamers. These circiimsiunccs have combined 
to keep this part of Japan more backward than most other places. 

Sea -Route from Shimonoseki. 

(1) Osah'a^San-in IJnv: Steamers coming from t 3 saka stop at 

Shimonoseki, and after calling at Senzaki^ Sifsa^k^sakiyJJtmiada^ 

Ynno/sii, Kizuki^ Sakai ^ ^^aga^a, and )o//ag<\ tinaliy reach Yasugi^ 
whence they make the return voyage taking in these towns in the 
reverse order. Ships start from each end t)f the line on every even- 
numbered day of the month, — the trip between Shimonoseki and 
Ki/uki being covered in 22 hrs. 

(2) Shinwiiosokl-Kixuh'i IJne : Steamers call en route Seti- 
zakiy JJagiy Susa, Esaki, l/amada, and Yiiuot'^u. 'These ships start 
from Skimouoseki on every even-immlierixl day and from Kizuki on 
every odd-numbered day of the month ; the trip taking 20 hrs. 
't he best way to reach the raiUvay is to land at Kizukl (sec Route 
XIX San-in Railway), the .seat of the famous shrine of Izumo (^humo- 
}iO'OyasJtiro')y wOiencc a short l)ranch line (4.7 m.) makes connection 
with the San-in Railway at Izumo- buaichi. 

Hagi (17 m. N. of Yamaguchi) is a well-known town on the 
Japan Sea Coast, having been the scat of the MOri Family ever since 
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the i6M century. The town (Pop. 18,000) has lost much of its 
former prosperity since the Daimyo Afori removed his seat of Gov- 
ernment to Yamaf^uchi in 1863. The site of the old castle is now 
occupied by a public park, whicli commands a fine view of the sea 
and coast. Chief fivoducis: llagi~yaki (porcelain), raw silk, and 
summer oranges. 

Tsuwano, about 29.2 m. E. of Ilagi^ is a town of 5,000 inhal>i- 
tants, situated in the midst of beautiful mountain scenery. FormcTly 
it was the castle-town of the Daimyo Kamei. Among its products 
is a kind of paper called Yoshika-bcinshi. 

Takatsu, 17 m. X. of 'fsimmiw, is a little town at the mouth of 
the Takatm-giTtva. Tiikatm-jinsha^ a Shinto temple, is dedicated to 
Japan’s earliest great pt)ot, [Kaki-no-ffioto-no lIiio-fna 7 v\. 

A natural writing-brush, called Fude-Gusa or ‘ Brush -weed,’ is sold 
in front of the temple. The brush part consists of the root-fibres of 
the weed. 

* llitomaro, who was horn in the province of hvayni, served in the Court in 
the reigns of F.nii)rt;'5s Jitd ami Emperor ’Mommu (687-707_A.D.). A poetical 
genius, lie left stanzas connected with places in Iwami, Omi, Seftsti, 

Kii\ Isc, and 7 'svkushi {KyushN )^ — some of these stanzas being still popular 
with the Japanese. 

Masuda, 2.4 m. K. of Takatsu, is a small town with memories of 
a famous painter, Sesshuy whose tomb is at Ikd-jiy a Buddhist temple 
near the town. In another temple, Mampuku-jiy is a landscape 
garden said to have been laid out by Sesshu.* 

Sesshu (1421-1507), the greatest Japanese artist belonging to the ('hinese 
school of jininting, was horn at Akahanta, Pitchii Provhice. At the ngc of 13 
he liecanie a novice in the temple of Ho/uku-ji. Fond of painting, he nnadc 
little progress in learning scriptures. One day, by way of chastisement, he was 
tied to a temple pillar. After a time, the Superior, coming to free him, was 
.surprised to notice a mouse lying on die w'ootlcn floor in fiont ol the novice, — 
the mouse being none else than a picture draw'ti with a toe of one* fool, wot with 
the tears which fell from liis eyes, 'I’hc siiperi(»r, convinced of Ills undoiihtcd 
genius, now left him free to devote his lime to painting. Aftt r studying Hiiddhisin 
under the famous abbots of Sokoku-ji (in Kyt'io) and Kcncho ji fin Kamakuttx), 
Sesshu visited C'hina (1407 ) , then under the Ming Dynasty, witli the i)nr[)osc of 
studying liuddliism and f^ainting < )« laipying the i.v^ seat in a monastery of 
'I'endo Sect at Siu-unni^-s/iau in Soutli China, lie .scjiight at the s.ime time for a 
master in painting. Not flncling any paint«.r wa.rthy of his admiration, he deter- 
niinctl to make the natural sceneiy of China his rn.ister, and hccamc so skilful 
in Ins own original way, that his fame attracted the attention of tlie Ming Km- 
peror, who rccjncsled Itim to make mural puntings in the dejiartment of ecrc- 
nifmies. After his return to Japan, .S-sshu resided first at L'tskoku-jim Vanui- 
fsuchi and laU r ;it 'J'aiki-an^ in Jivat/ii, wlure he died; he was buried at the 
neighbouring icnijile c^f Jk 7 i-;i. Sesshu tliougli belonging to the Chinese school, 
.s'oow.s gr< at origin. dity. Ills sjici'ially is in the painting of Jiatiiral scenery. 

Hamada ^65.9 m. from Matsuc and 51*2 m. from 7 'suwann) is a 
local (listi Halting ct nlrc, with a population of 13,000. 'I'he port of 
Ihnuaday one of the finest on the Japan Sea Coast, i.s a busy centre 
of Cfaisting trade. Kumenama, where a castle formerly stood, is 
now a public j>nrk. Chief produets : lumber, silver, pajK'r, etc. 

Yunotsu is known on account orit.s hot .sjtring, which is alkaline 
in quality, and is famous all over the San -in District. 




MiYAJIMA (OR It>ukusbima). 
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Route IX. San-yo Line (Shimonoseki to Kobe). 

General Sketch of Route. 

The railway between Shimonoseki and Kobe (329.3 m., in 12 hrs. 
21 min.j constitutes a part of the State Trunk Line running through 
the entire length of the Main Island, or Honshu. It is popularly 
known as the San-yo Line, from its running through San-yo-dOf an 
old geographical division, comprising such important prefectures as 
Yamaguchi, Hiroshima^ Okayama^ and Hyogo^ all facing the famous 
Inland Sea. The route lies mostly along the coast, and is rich in 
exquisite views, — in the far distance across the blue waters the green 
hills of the two large islands of Kyushu and Shikoku^ and near at 
hand islands, bays, hills, rivers, and cultivated fields, all constituting 
a veritable painted scroll of exquisite beauty, which is gradually 
unrolled before the eyes of travellers as they speed on from Shimo- 
noseki to Kobe. 

Branch Railways en Route. There are several Branch Lines 
on the way, as follows : — 

(l) Omhte Line — from Asa to Omine (12.2 m.); (2) Ymnagurhi 
TAne — from Ogdri to Yamaguchi (7.9 m.); (3) VJina TAne — from 
Hiroshima l<^ Ujina (3.7 m.); (4) Knre TAne — from Kailaichi to 
Kiirc (1 2.4 m.); (5) Uno Line — from Okayama to Uno (20.4 m.); 
(6) Jiantan Line — from Himeji southward to Shikama (3.3 m.h 
a seajiort on the Inland Sea, and northward to Wadayama (40.9 m.), 
where it makes a junction with the San-in Railway, and further on 
to Kinosaki on the coast of the Japan Sea; (7) ChUgoku TAne — on 
the one hand from Okayama to 7 'suya?na (35.3 m.), on the other 
from Okayama to Tatai (13.5 m.). 

Ferry Services. There arc several other connecting services en 
roufe.^ii follows: (i) Miyajima It sukushim a Steam- Ferry \ 

(2) Shikoku Ferry Services — from Ujina, Onomichi, Tamashima, or 
Unuj slt'amers to the coasts of Shikoku; (3) Kyushu K. Coast Steam- 
ship Lines —Yanaitsu, Miyajima [Itsukushima), Ujina, or Onomichi, 
to Beppii and Oita on the E. coast of Kyushu. 

Connections with the San-in-do, or the ‘ Regions along the 
Ja])an Sea ' — The two regions, San-yo-db (‘ Provinces S. of the 
Mountains^) and San-in- do (‘Provinces N. of the Mountains’^), being 
separated by high mountain ranges, the connecting services between 
the two regions arc yet exceedingly inadequate ; apart from the two 
railways already mentioned (Jxintan and Chugoku lanes, the latter 
going oidy half-way), there are only the highways mentioned below, 
barely lit for jinrikisha, and the steamship line from Shimonoseki to 
Kizuki, Maizuru, and other coast towns. Among the highways may 
be mentioned : (a) one starting from Yamaguchi to Hagi, or via Tsu- 
wano to Ilamada ; (b) from Hiroshima via Kahe to Hamada, or via 
Miyoshi to Matsue or Yonago\ (c) from Katnigdri via Sayo to Tottori, 
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PASSAGE RATES from Shimonoseki 


In the following table will be found the names of the stations 
(Italics indicate important stations) between Shimonoseki and Kobe, 
including Branch Lines, with their distances and fares from Shimo- 
noseki. 


Stations 

Distances 

Fares 

Remarks 

ist class 

2nd class 

Shimonoseki 

nt. 

yen 

yen 

Landing-place of 

Hatabu 

2.6 

•13 

.08 

Fusan-Shimono- 

Ichinomiya 

5*5 

•23 

.14 

seki Ferry. 

Ckofu 

8.8 

.38 

•23 


Ozuki 

12.7 

•53 

•32 


Habu 

16.6 

.70 

.42 


Asa 

I 

21.8 

.90 

•54 

Jet. for Online 


r From Asa 





Line. 


Atsu 

6.3 

.28 

•*7 


V ' 

Shirogahara 

8.2 

•35 




Isa 

lo.s 

•45 

.27 


B 

o 

[Omine 

Z 2.2 

•53 

•32 


Onoda I 

25*6 

1.08 

•6$ 


Ube 


27.8 

1.1$ 

.69 


Funaki 

31.8 

*33 

.80 


.^isu 


38.2 

1.58 

•95 


Kagawa 

4I.I 

1.70 

1.02 


Ogdri 

43*5 

1.80 

1.08 

Jet. for Yamaguchi 







Line. 

1 

r From Ogori 







cs J J 

I Otoshi 

4-5 

.20 

.12 




Yuda 

b .5 

.28 

•*7 


> O 1 

[ Yamaguchi 

8.0 

.35 

.21 


Daido 

49-7 

2.05 

1.23 


Mitajiri 

54-6 

2.23 

*.34 


Tonomi 

59-1 

2.38 

*•43 


Heta 


64.3 

2.53 

*■52 


Fukugawa 

C6.7 

2.63 

1.58 


Tokuyama 

71.1 

i 2.75 

1.65 


Kudamatsu 

76.0 

2.93 

1.76 


Nijigahama 

709 

3.05 

1. 83 


Shimada 

82.9 

3.*5 

1.89 


Iwata 

86.0 

3.25 

*■95 


Tabuse 

89.4 

3.35 

2.01 


Vanaitsu 

93-3 

3 - 48 

2.09 


Obatakc 

97.8 

3.<>3 

1 2.18 


Kojiro 

98.7 

3.<^5 

1 2.19 


Yu 



104.2 

3.80 

2.28 


Fuju 


109.3 

3.93 

2.36 


hoakuni 

113.8 

4.<>5 

2.43 

Alight for Kintai 

Otake 

117.1 

4.*3 

2.48 

llridge. 

Kuba 


119.9 

4.20 

2.52 


Miyajtma 

126.0 

4-35 

2.61 

Alight for Itsuku- 

Hatsukaichi 

129.9 

4-45 

2.67 

shima Temple. 

I isiikaichi 

132.0 

4.50 

2.70 


Koi 


136.1 

4.60 

2.76 


Yokogaiva 

137-7 

4.65 

1 2.79 

r Great city In San- 

Hiroshima 

1 * 39-5 

4.68 

a.8i 

-< yo-do, and Jet. 
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r From Hiroshima — 


_ 


c C J Hijiyama 

1.8 

.08 

■05 



j lanna 

2-5 

.13 

.08 


P*" 

1 Ujina 

3-7 

.18 

.11 

Ferry-boat to Shi- 
koku. 






Katitxichi 

143-5 

4.78 

2.87 

Jet. for Kurc Line. 


f From Kaitai chi 







G 

Yano 

1.6 

.08 

•05 



Saka 

3-3 

.15 

.09 



ennb 

7-9 

•33 

.20 



Y oshiura 

lo.o 

•43 

.26 



Kiire 

1-2.4 

•53 

•32 


Seno 

149.0 

4.03 

2 96 


Hachihommatsu 

15.5.6 

5-10 

3.06 


Saijo 

159 3 

5.18 

3-11 


Shiraichi 

104.9 

5.33 

3.20 


Kochi 

170.4 

5-45 

3-27 


Hongo 

178.0 

5.6S 

3-39 


Mihara 

184.3 

5 80 

3-48 


liozaki 

i8«;.8 

5.8s 

3-51 


Gnomic hi 

191.4 

.5.98 

3-5Q 

Ferry-boat to 

Mat<;tinaga 

197-3 

0.13 

3.68 

Shikoku. 

Jitkuvamd 

203.9 

6.28 

3-77 



rn on 

208.6 

6.38 

3-83 


Kasaokii 

21 ^.0 

6.45 

3-87 


Kamokula 

218.4 

6.58 

3 95 


Koptjin 

220.6 

6.60 

3 96 


'J'amashima 

224.5 

6.70 

4.0a 


Ktirashiki 

230.2 

6.80 

4.08 


Niwasc 

2:j6.1 

6.93 1 

4.16 


Okayama 

240.2 

7.00 1 

4.20 

Aliglit for Koraku- 






en (Parkb and 







FromOkayama 

— 

— 

— 

Jet. for Chugoku 


Shikada 

•9 

.05 

.03 

Line. 


Seno-o 

5-1 

.23 

.14 


B 

P . 

I layashiina 

7.3 

.30 

.18 


Chayanuichi 

9.2 

.40 

-24 


S 

Ajino 

11.2 

.43 

.29 


P 

Yuga 

14.1 

.Oo 

•36 



Hucliihama 

16.5 

.70 

.42 



Uno 

20.4 

.85 

•51 

Ferry-boat to 
Shikoku. 

Saida iji 

214.7 

7.10 

4.26 

Sclo 

2^9-7 

7.20 

4.32 


iMantomi 

252.6 

7-=5 

4-35 


Wake 

2.57-9 

! 7.35 

4.41 


Yoshinapa 

2^)1. 3 

7-43 

4.46 


Mitsiiislii 

265.6 

7.50 

4-50 


Katnigori 

273 6 

7.C8 

4.61 


Unc 

277.7 

7-75 

4.65 


N aba 

282.3 

7.8s 

4.71 


'J atsuno 

283.1 

7.90 1 

4-74 


Aboshi 

288.8 

7. 98 

4-76 


Ilimeji 

205.2 

8.10 ! 

4 86 

Noted for Himeji 




1 


Castle, and Jet. 
for l.lantan Line 

(U 

From Himeji 

— 


— 


Kyugtichi 

1.0 

.05 1 

•03 


Novato 

2.4 

.10 

.06 



Nibuno 

5-x 

•23 

•14 


c 

Koro 

7.0 

.30 

.18 



Mi/oiiuchi 

8.2 

.35 

.21 
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Bantan Line 

Fukuzaki 

Ani.aji 

'Isurui 

Teramae 

Hase 

Ikuno 

Nii 

'Takeda 

^W'adayarna 

10.7 

12.8 
iS-3 

1S.4 

22.3 

27.1 

32-3 

37-3 

40.9 

•45 

.55 

.65 

.78 

-93 

1-13 

1-35 

1.55 

1.70 

.27 

•33 

•39 

•47 

.68 

.81 

•93 

1,02 

Noted mining- 
town. 

Change for 8an-in 

T 

Gochaku 

297.9 

8 Ts 

4.89 



Sone 

300.4 

8. -20 

4.-12 



Hijflen 

302.0 

8.25 

4 ')5 



Kakoga'ttut 

3<’5 

8 28 

4-97 



'’rsuchiyaiiia 

3 '^ 9-3 

8.35 

5.01 



Oknbo 

313 4 

8-43 

5.06 



A k. IS hi 

3 ^ 7-3 

8 so 

5.10 

' 


Muiko 

3^9-9 

8.55 

5-13 


Most beautiful 

Tarumi 

321.1 

8.58 

5.15 


seashore on the 

Shiwoya 

322.9 

8 60 

5.16 


Line. 

Suwa 

324 -7 

8.63 

5.18 

. 


Takatori 

32n.i 

8.6s 

5-19 



Hyogo 

328.2 

8.70 

5.22 



Kobe 

329-3 

8.70 

5.22 




Description cn Route. 

Ciiofu (8.8 in. from SJiinumo^eki^ in32inin.), otherwise called 
ra^ with a jiopulation of lo.ocx), has a classical association, for here 
resided for a time, according to tradition, the ill-falcd Emperor 
Chuai-l'enno and his valiant consort Empress Jingo-Kogo (about 
193 IhC.) on their way to the conquest of Kyushu, then m rebellion. 
The Shinto temple, Iini-ntiya, is believed to stand on the site once 
occupied by their palace. MatsusakUjinsha {Shintd\ and Kozan-ji 
[Buddhist], found near the cf)ast, command a fine view of the sea. 

The town is a.ssociated wdtli the life of the late Gen. Count Nogi, 
whose father was a retainer of this fief of Chofu, and who passed 
his boyhood here (see Akasaka-ku, Tokyo). 

Asa (21.8 m. from Shimonoseki, in i hr. 13 min.) a small town % 
m. N. of the station of the same name, and well noted for the 
production of a red stone, much prized as a material for suzurt 
(ink-slab). From here starts the ( )mine Branch Line, (12.2 m., in 
55 min., several passenger trains daily), which passing through Atsu 
and Shirogahara reaches Omine, where there is a famous colliery 
owned by the Navy Department. 

Ofloda (3.8 m. from Asa, in ii min.) is well known through the 
Onoda Cement Factory (annual output, 300,000 barrels). 

0 |t[dri (43.5 ni. frd)in Shimonoseki, in i hr. 37 min.), a flourishing 
town (Pop. 8,000), whence starts a branch line for Yamaguchi and a 
highway for IJagi. Temple and J*arh', in tlie midtile of the town, — 
the temple being dedicated to ITachimau^ the ‘ God of War,’ and 
founded by the Guchi Family ( 1560-1570 A.D.). Yamaguehi iAtui 
(8 m. in 25 min., several trains daily), connects Ogdri with Yama^ 
guchu 



to Kobe. YAMAGUCHI 9. Route. 75 

Yamaguchi^ (Inns: Moriwakiy Ueda-ya, Matsuda-yay Kawara- 
yd) surrounded by hills on three sides, open toward the S., is a town 
of 21,000 inhabitants and the capital of the prefecture of the same 
name. 

*'rhe place was originally the seat of the Yamagiichi Family, who gave 
place to the Ouchi Family in the middle of the century. The latter produced 
a succession of able men, and in the first half of the ^ 6 ik century we see Ouchi 
Voshitaka owning seven provinces, including the N. E. corner of Kyushu. He 
was the most powerful prince in the S.W. part of Japnn and even held in his 
own name certain diplomatic relations with Chosen and China. (This was during 
the time of civil disturbances, before tlic rise of Oda Nolmnaf^a and his attempt 
at the unification of the country). Yamaguchi was then at the height of its wealth 
and pro.s[)erity; the town being adorned with numerous splendid temples in imita- 
tion of Kyoto, which topographically also it closely resembled. It was about this 
time tlial the great Jesuit missionary, Francis Xavier, paid his famous visit to this 
imimrtant city. 'I'he house of Ouchi began to decline in the latter half of the same 
century and Yamaguchi was finally taken by Mori Motonari. But Mori made 
Hn^i on the Japan Sea Coast his .seat of government, and Yamaguchi rapidly 
declined in prosperity and importance. In 1862, however, the town again rose 
in importance when Afori Takachika began to reside there, making it his base 
of operations during the revolutionary struggles of the ^re-Kestoration days. 

JPtMic Offices, Schools, etc,i Yamaguchi Prefeclural Govern- 
ment Office;* the Garrison (Headquarters of the 2 \st Infantry Brigade 
and the Infantry Regiment); Yamaguclii Higher Commercial 
School ; Bo-cho Agricultural and Industrial Bank, etc, 

* The Prefecture of Yamaauchl, occupying the S.W. end of the Main 
Island, comprises the provinces of Suwd and Na^ato (area 390 .stp ri, pop. 
1,068,935). Products : rice, cattle, fish, salt, coal, Kasuri (striped cotton-cloth). 

Places of Interest: Kameyama Koen is a public park laid 
out on the site of an ancient villa owned by the Ouchi Family, and 
also on two neighbouring hillocks {Heirenji and Ifasuga), The park 
represents in miniature the two provinces of Sn 7 ud and Nagato, 
wdiich constituted the domain of the house of Mori. The various 
bronze statues found slamling in the park represent the famous chiefs 
of the head and branch houses of Mori, who took part in the heroic 
stniggles of the Pre-Restoration days. The bas-reliefs at the sides 
of the pedestal of the statue of Mori Takachika y popularly Keishiity 
represent the important oflicers of state who sacrificed their lives in 
the service of their chief. TotfosaJea-Jinsha *€• ^oda-Jinsha are dedi- 
cated to Mori Takachika and Mori Motonari. lt^oda~te\ is a villa 
occupied by Prince Mori 'J'akachika after his retirement from 
active life. Jtdxan-en contains the tombs of the two above-named 
Daimyos. 

IVlitajiri (54.6 m. from Shimonosekl, in 2 hrs.) is a well-known sea- 
port, which owes its prosperity largely to its proximity to Yamaguchi 
(10.2 m.) and to its large shipping trade. The place has recently 
been incorporated with Miyaichi as one municipality, known by the 
new name of Bofu-machi (Pop. 24,000). The neighbourhood is 
famous for salt -manufacture. Tai-kwan-ro is an old villa of the 
Moris, made famous by the sojourn here of the seven refugee nobles 
(Prince Sanjo and others), who fled from Kyoto in the Pre-Restora- 
tion days. Matsuyasakl-Jinsha, about 0.7 m. N. of the town, is a 
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splendid temple {Shinto) with a two-storied gate and corridors round 
the temple, all vermilion-painted. The temple possesses a famous 
scroll with paintings illuslraling the life of Tein?nan^u or Sugawara 
Michizane. The scroll, together with the statue of Dainichi-Nyorai 
also found here, is among the registered national treasures. 

Tokuyflma (71.1 m. from Shimonoseki, in 2 hrs. 40 min.) is a 
flourishing seaport town (formerly capital of the domain of a branch 
of the Mori Family). The Navy Department has here a Brujuette 
Manufactory, where anthracite coal from Omine Colliery is turned 
into briquettes. Tokuyama is the birth-place of the late General 
Count Kodama. 



Kintai-bashx, Suwo. 


Iwakuoi (113.8 m. from Shimonoseki, in 4 hrs. 10 min.), formerly 
the capital of the domain Alkkmva, a branch of the Mori Family, 
is 2.4 m. from the station (electric tramway ), rrwlttvts: mosquito- 
nets, hvaktmi-chijimi (a kind of cotton crape), and papers. Khitai^ 
baithi,^ literally ‘The Bridge of the Damask-Girdle,’ otherwise 
called *‘Soroban-bashi^ is a bridge spanning the AUshiki~ga7va or 
‘ River of Brocade.' It is 750 ft. long and at its highest point 78 ft. 
above the water, and is built in five arches resting on four stone 
pillars constructed in the river-bed 

♦The building of the bridge (in 1673 A.D. under Kikkaiva Hiroyoshi, lord of 
the place) was considered in those days a feat of great skill, and the bridge l^ccame 
famous all over Japan, Formerly it was the custom to thoroughly repair one 
of the arches every 5 years, so that the whole bridge was renewed in 25 years. 

Miya-jima or Itsuku>shima. 

Miyajima (126 m. from Shimonoseki, in 4j^ hrs; 203.3m. from 
Kobe, in 8 hrs. 47min.) is a station, whence a few minutes’ steam-ferry 
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across a narrow strip of water will take the tourist to the island of 
the same name, also called Jtsuku-shima. The latter is popularly con- 
sidered one of the three most famous sights in Japan, on account of 
its superb scenery and splendid temples. Itsukii-shima can be reached 
from Jliroshhna by the so-called ‘ ban sen ’ f native junks) which will 
take passengers in one night, d'hc steamers of the ( Xsaka-Shosen- 
Kwaisha, engaged in the coasting trade between Osaka and Kobe on 
the one side and Shimonoseki on the other, call here daily each way. 



Irsl'KUSHlM.V-IIN.HA I MiYAJIMA'I 


Jfotrl anif Jnns: Miyajima Hotel'*'' (European); huaso, Togawa^ 
Katucfukii. 

Miyujiirta Hctel (formerb'^ Mi/utdif sitiintc'<l .u 0-viot,t K7n'n 

(public p.irk), Miya-jima, and is i m. ijomin. walk) from the pu r, wlurc vibitr>vs 
arc laiuhil by .stcam-laiira lies ; Jmt ikisha and other \eliiclcs not allowed on the 
isl.ind ; roofus T) in nunilicr, acoommodatint: so persons : /it; American plan 
Y in I'-uropeaii plan, room Y' breakfast Y" i mulday-mcal Y'l.^o, supper 
Yr.75, bath 

Jianthoo ami troofh'u irvrre« are sold by : — ■ 

Y. Konislii {.Vakae-niac/ii) T. Yamamoto (O-rnaeki) 

T. Kawaguchi {Sdhvai-cJiv) Y. Nuinuda { Atifmmi-chd) 

M. K()baya.shl {Minami-chd) S. Iw amura ( JZ/V/fW// r//^) 

C. Miya/ato iSaiwat-chd) T. Masaki {Sim<'ni-chd^ 

K. Matsumoto [Nakauo-ihb') 

I'hc Lsland (Itsuknshima') is roughly rectangular in shape, 5 m, 
from E. to \V., m. from N. to S., and 10.2 m. in circumference. 
The highest jxak, iMisen^ is 1,800 ft. above sea-level. 
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The temple of Itsuku-shima has enjoyed great celebrity from 
ancient times. It was honoured by visits from the late Emperor. 
The returns for 1905 show that, in that year, there were 39,239 visit- 
ors, of whom 1,439 were Europeans or on an average 874 a day. 

N. B. An ancient custom forbade the occurrence of births and deaths on the 
island. In case a birth should unexpectedly occur, the mother and child are 
sent away to the mainland for thirty days. The dead are never allowed to be 
buried on the island, the bodies being at once sent over for burial to the opposite 
shore, where the chief mourners remain for fifty days till the time of purifica- 
tion is over. Tourists are cautioned not to take dogs with them as these 
animals are never allowed on the island. 

The town of Miyajima (Pop. 4,cxx)), situated on the N.W. coast 
of the island, is remarkably clean and free from dust. There is 
good drinking-water, conveyed by bamboo pipes from springs on the 
hillsides. Guides speaking English may be hired by applying at 
the police-station or the Miyajima Hotel. Telegram.^, in Japanese or 
English, arc handled, not at the town, but at Miyajima Station on 
the mainland. yiiotogntpHing is not allowed on the island, which 
is within a military strategic zone, (except by special permission of 
the fortress authorities of Miyajima Bay). 

JPfan of Visit: (i) In day — the temple and a few sights 

in town ; (2) in l day — besides the above, an ascent of the peak, 

Alisen ; (3) in a day and night — the unique temple view in con- 

nection with the rise and fall of the tide may be added; (4) in 2 days 
— the sacred dancest and lamp -lighting* ceremony may be seen in 
addition, besides making a circuit of the wdiole island by boat. 

f Sacred Dances. The dancing and music originally introduced from ('hosen, 
China, or India, in the 'jth and Zth centuries and adopted in the Imperial Court, 
and also in the larger temples throughout the country, as a part of religious 
ceremonies, have gone into disuse everywhere else: at the Itsukushima Temple 
only have they b< en kept up, (though in the Court they were revived after the 
Restomtion of i868). The‘=c arts arc moreover entirely forgotten in the countries 
where they originated more than a thousand years ago. It is curious to find that 
they liave been preser\ed only at Itsuku-shima. 

’^Lightfng of all Ihc Lantcrn.s. Within the inner shrine and in tlie galleries 
are a great many iron lanterns, and among the pine-trees within tlie precincts 
of the temple 108 stone lanterns. For a fixed fee the temple authorities will 
have all these lanterns lighted, the scene at full tide on a moonless night 
presenting a most magnificent spectacle. 

OffeHngs to the Temitle. Visitors, by making fixed payments, 
may have the sacred dances performed for their benefit, or the 
entire temple lighted at night, or be taken by boat around the is- 
land. The fees are as follows; 

Ordinary music {Kagura) 12 sen to ¥ 5. 

Special music and dance {Bngaku) ¥10 and upward. 

Lighting of all lantern.s ¥ 9. 

Circuit of the Island (for party of 10) ... ¥26 50 sen. 

The Temples. The chief temple of Itsuku-shima, dedicated to 
the goddess Ichikishima-hime and two others, is of very ancient 
origin, there being a record of its existence in 8ll A.D. Taira-no- 
Kiyomori^ who practically ruled the country in the \2th century, 
restored the temple in a most gorgeous style, so that its reputation 
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spread far and wide. After this, Emperors as well as famous warrior 
princes, such as Mori and Toyotomiy were counted among the wor- 
shippers at the slirine and its benefactors ; the buildings have been 
renewed several times after having been destroyed by fire. These 
temple buildings consist of the chief temple, subsidiary shrines, the 
oratories, and the treasure-house, which are mostly built out on piles 
over the sea; a torii (44^ ft. high, with beams 73 ft.), bearing 
a tablet, with the autograph writing of Prince Arisugawa Taruhito, 
stands in the sea, 528 ft. from the main temple; the various buildings 
arc connected together by galleries {^Kwairo ’) which are altogether 
88 1 ft. long and 14 ft. wide; thus the whole edifice appears at high 
tide to float upon the .surface of the sea. In the galleries are hung 
ex-votos, several thousands in number, among which are several 
paintings by famous artists. 

Circuit of the Islmt/A, Worshippers at Itsuku-shima often make 
a circuit of the island in a lx>at by way of devotion, calling at seven 
different parts of the shore in order to worship at smaller shrines. 
The circuit is conducted by the temple authorities, in three boats : 
the first boat being occupied by priests and musicians, the second, 
by worshippers, and the third, by a cook and servants. This mode 
of devotion is conducted in imitation of the goddesses who, it is 
believed, originally made a similar circuit of the island, before they 
alighted on tlie spot where now stands the temple dedicated to them. 
The circuit service may be conducted at any time between March 
and November. 

FesHvalft. The annual official festival of the temple takes place 
on June But a numlxir of private festivals are also held, the 

more important ones taking place on the day oi Sefsubun (the season 
when winter passes into spring, according to popular calculation) on 
the 3n/ day and day respectively after the full moon in July and 
August. 

Tertn/ph- Treasures, The Itsukushima Temple with its long 
history owns many rare treasures, several of them being registered 
as national treasures. Some of them are: Scrolls of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures written in gold letters, masks used in sacred dances, four sets of 
armour, several sword blades, a A'0/0 (harp) with seven strings. 

Viujoiht ami Senjohyiku, The five-storied pagoda and Senjo- 
kakti or the ‘Hall of the Thousand Mats’ stand on the To-Jio-oka (N. 
K. of tlie temple), d'he pagoda was built by the Ouchi Family early 
in the 15/// century and is to-day under the .special protection of the 
government; Senjojiki is a large unadorneil hall of one thousand 
mats, built by Toyotomi llideyoshi in 1587, formerly called the* Great 
Hall of Scrii)ture.s, now Toyokum-jimha, being dedicated to the 
worship of llideyoshi. It is said that the hall was used by the great 
hero as a Council-Chamber on the occasion of his famous Chosen 
expedition. 

IhMiiifwan-Jiy W. of the temple and built in 802 A.D., is a 
large Buddhist temple on the island. It contains several statues of 
Buddha and his disciples, which are registered as national treasures. 
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O^oto Koen, also W. of the temple, is a public park, in which 
stands Hozan-jmsha^ a shrine dedicated to Koto Kiyomasa, 

Momiji-dani (or < Valley of Maples *) is a quiet nook on a hill- 
side where among groves of maple-trees and by a clear stream, nestle 
the tea-houses and inns. 

Nagahama, at the N.E. end of the town, is a sea-bathing resort. 

Miseti, the highest peak on the island, may be ascended Jn an 
hour or tw'o by any of the four paths : Takimachigtichi, Omoto- 
giichi, Tahotoba-giichi^ Momiji-dani-guchi (i.6 m. from the \st torii to 
/Viivd-moti). From the top of the hill, where there are several temple 
buildings, a splendid view of wide range may be enjoyed, including 
the city of Hiroshima^ the mountains of Suwo Province, many is- 
lands, and innumerable white-sailed junks floating on the blue waters 
of the Inland Sea. 

Hiroshima, 139.5 m. from Shimonoseki, in 5 hrs.; 189.8 m. from 
Kobe, in 7 hrs. 9 min. (Inns : Naganuma-honten, Kikkawa, Mho- 
guchi, Kuranchi, Higuchi, etc.), _ 

The city of Hiroshima, situated on the delta of the Ota-gawn, 
is the largest city W. of Kobe (32/( m. from E. to W., m. from 
N. to S.; Pop. 141,000). It is w'ashed on one side by the waters of 
Hiroshima Bay (at the entrance to which is situated Ujina, a busy 
seaport, connected by a short railway of 3^ m. with Hiroshima). 
Behind it stretches a plain flanked by mountains which protect the 
city from the N. blasts. The city resembles Osaka, being cut in 
different directions by rivers and canals which are spanned by 
numerous bridges. Its busiest quarters are Ote-machi and Gen-an- 
bashi Avenue. 

History. The nucleus for a city was formed when Mori Terumoto built 
a castle here in 1594 A.D. In 2619 the city, with the province Aki, passed 
into the possession of the Asano Family, who retained it till the abolition of 
feudalism in 1871. 'I'he city received a great impetus toward prosperity from 
the war of i8q4-'5, when the late Emperor took up his military headquarters 
here; the place being made the great base of operations all through that war. 
Subsccpiently in 1900, during the Boxer troubles in North China, and again in 
the war of 1904-5, the city was matle the chief base of operations, which fact 
helped further to increase its prosperity. 

Public Build tugs, Schools, etc. The ^ih Army Division and 
Headquarters; Hiroshima Bay Fortress Headquarters; Hiroshima 
Court of Apjjcal {Ko-machi)\ Hiroshima Post-fJflice (Saikii-machi)\ 
Municipal Office [Hakajima-Shin-machiy, Military Academy; Higher 
Normal School ; Hospital ; Chamber of Commerce; Hiroshima Pre- 
fectural Office.* 

*Hiro. 5 hlma Prefecture, of which the city of Hiroshima is the capital, has 
an area of about 520 sq. ri and a population of 1,595,247. It comprises the two 
provinces of Aki and Binj^o. Chief products : mattings, peppermint, cotton, 
flax, (besides the universal rice, wheat, and millet), cattle (of which there are 
annually exported 90,000 head), raw materials for chip-braids, salt, oysters. 

Banhs aud Pirms: Hiroshima Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank ; San-yo Savings Bank ; Hiroshima Gas Co.; Kiyase Coal- 
Mining Co.; Nisshin Match F'actory; Hiroshima Ilydro-Elcctric Co; 
tliroshima Electric Light Co., etc. 
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Chief JProducts : Parasols (Kasa), mosquito-nets, oysters (Hiro- 
shima oysters are exported to Osaka, Kyoto, and Tokyo), the laver 
{ttori), indigo, fabrics of wild-silk and cotton, etc. 

Places of Interest. 

The Castle, 1.6 m. from the station, first constructed by Mori 
Terntnoto in 1594, as already mentioned, was the seat of the Asano 
Family for several centuries ; it has been allowed to go to ruin 
since the Restoration of Meiji (1868); only the five-storied keep 
i^Temhu-kakii''^ and a part of the inner moat now remaining. It 
was at the military headquarters* building within the inner circle 
{^Ilofnmaru^) that in 1894-5 the late Emperor took up his abode for 
six months. 

Sen-tei, 0.6 m. from the station, otherwise called Shikukei-en, 
a former villa of the Asano Family, is famous for its splendid gar- 
den, which, together with the Koraku-en, Okayama, is known 
throughout Japan. Nigitsu-Jinshn, at Osuga-machi 0.8 m. from the 
station, dedicated to the ancestors of the Asano Family, (whose 
crest of ‘two hawk feathers crossed’ is commemorated everywhere), is 
a popular resort of the citizens. JUJiyania Koen (Park), l.i m. 
from the station, contains a building which was at one time an 
Imperial resting room {^betide)t'\ attached to the temporary house of 
the Diet set up in the castle grounds in 1894-5; the benden has since 
been removed together with all its furniture to the present loca- 
tion. Kha Keen (Park), 3.1 m. from the station and at the S.W. 
corner of the city, commands a fine sea view. Hongwan-^Ji (Elder 
Branch), I m. from the station, at Nishi-Tera-machi, is the largest 
Buddhist temple in the city. Kokutai-Ji, 1.9 m. from the station, 
is the family temple (Buddhist) of the Asanos, and its grounds 
contain a number of large cherry-trees, famed for flowers. The 
temple compounds hold, besides_the tombs of the Asano Family, 
those of the wife and a son of OisAi, the famous leader of ‘The 
Forty- seven Ron ins.’ 

Fudd-in, originally called Ankoku-ji, situated outside the city, 
at a distance of 2.4 m. from the station, is the Buddhist temple 
founded by priest who by the special permission of his patron, 

Hideyoshi, had the boll-tower and Kondo or a Shrine (still standing) 
brought over from Chosen. These structures are now' placed under 
the special protection of the government. (There are also pre- 
served many rare treasures in the temple.) 

Ujina (3.7 m. from Hiroshima, in 18 min.) is the port of Hiro- 
shima, and administratively it forms part of the city of Hiroshima. 
The harbour-works (costing ¥400,000) were completed in 1889, 
w'ith a view to making it a military transportation base, as in fact it 
became in 1894-5, 1900, and 1904-5. It is inordinary times a busy 
port of call for coasting steamers on the Inland Sea, as well as for 
ships of the Formosa Line; (there is also a daily steamer service 
between Ujina and Takahama on the coast of Shikoku), 
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'Nino-shima is a hilly islet in the Bay of Hiroshima and is 
popularly called Aki-Fuji, from its resemblance to the famous Fuji, 

Kalta-ichi (143.5 from Shimonoseki^ in 5^ hrs.) is a small 
seaside town, whence starts the Kiire Branch IJnc of railway 
(12.4 m. to KtirOy in 45 min). 

Kure is a large city of 100,000 inhabitants, which owes its 
rapid growth and great prosperity to its being a large naval station. 
The harbour is deep and spaeious and is entered on the E. by Ondo- 
no-seto, a very narn^w strait, and protected on the S. W. from the 
open sea by the island of Etajima. The naval station consists of an 
arsenal, a large dockyard, and a steel manufactory. Eta-jima, about 
19.5 m. in circumference, has a famous naval academy. 

Ondo'-fio-seto, mentioned above, is a narrow passage which was 
opened by Taira-no-Kiyomori by cutting through a narrow isthmus, 
at that time connecting the mainland with Kurahashi-jima. 'Ihis 
passage saves a round-about course of about 24.4 m. All the smaller 
coasting steamers pass through the strait. 

TJuktographiug is not allowed in Kure and its neighbourhood, 
these being within a military strategic zone. 

Itozaki (185.8111. from Shimonoseki^ in 7 hrs. 14 min.) is a 
flourishing town (Pop. 4,000), with a deep commodious port, open 
to foreign trade. Its import amounts, according to the returns of 
1912, to ¥2,874,108. The larger part of the imports consists of 
kerosene-oil. 



Onomichi, 191.4m. from Shimonoseki^ in 7 hrs. 45 min., (Inns; 
Hamakichi, Kakusui-kzuan) is a well-known shipping centre on the 
Inland Sea Coast, with a population of 30,400 ( 5,500 houses). The 
city lies along a narrow strip of coast with a high hill behind, and 
in front a long island {Mukaijima)y which protects the harbour from 
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the open sea. With the railway behind and a deep harbour in front, 
the town makes a busy entrepot of trade. A steamship line con- 
nects the city with Tadotsu (35*6 m., in 4 hrs.), a correspondingly 
busy town on the opposite shore of Shikoku, Chief exports of 
Onomichi are figured-mattings, ordinary mattings, sake, etc, Sen7:o-‘Ji 
^Buddhist temple with splendid buildings, 0.5 m. from the station) 
IS on the hillside overlooking the city. Going 0.3 m. higher up wc 
reach the top, a level .space called Senjojiki (the site of a castle in 
the 16/// cent.), which commands one of the finest views of the Inland 
Sea. Saikohu-Ji (Buddhist temple, i m. from the station) owns 
many rare statues of Buddha and many scriptures registered as 
national treasures. *Jddo-Ji (Buddhist temple, 1.4 m. from the sta- 
tion) is famed for its pagoda, which is placctl under the special pro- 
tection of the government. The temple owns many statues and 
scriptures registered as national treasures. The three above named 
are the foremost among the 48 temples of Oiwmichi, 

Fukuyaina (203.9 m. from Shimotio^cki, in 8 hrs. 10 min.) is a 
town with a population of 19,000(4,600 houses). Its old castle, the 
several-storied keep of which still remains, belonged to Abe Masa- 
hiro, a minister in the Government at Yedo, in the Pi\‘-Ke.storation 
days. The castle premises have been turned into a public park, 
which contains a shrine dedicated to the founder of the Ab6 Family. 

Tomo (8^^ in. from Fukuyama) at the S. E. extremity of a 
small peninsula, aiul 5/4 ni. by sea from Onomichi, is an old port 
(l\)p. lo,Coo; houses 2,000) now little frequented by steamers on 
account of its shallow waters, but which was in olden days a very 
important voyage station, where wore entertained on their passage 
all the messengers from foreign countries {e.g. Chosen) to the Court 
of Japan. There are numerous picturesque islands in the neighbour- 
hood of Tomo, the most famous among them being Sensnidd, 

J^\iku:icn-ji (Buddhist) and Nawtkusa-jin^sha {Shinto) are both 
noted for line scenery. Tomo is famed for homei-shu^ a kind of 
li(|Uor. 

•‘i-Homcl-stiu was formerly, together with mattings, a monopoly of the Govern- 
ment of the Al)e Family. It f«»rmcd one of the annual presents made to tlie 
Mikado and the Shogun, 

Abuto Kivan~on (2,4 m. S.W. from Tomo), a temple dedicated 
to Kwan-on, or the Goddess of Mercy, stands on the top of a craggy 
promontory {Kivan~on-zaki). The temple, 28 metres high, is reached 
by a covered pathway of steep stone stops and commands a view of 
unsurpassed beauty. The Chosen ambassadors of olden days used 
to make offerings of rice, paper, and ink-sticks at this temple. 

Okayama, 240,2 m. from Shimonoseki, in 9 lirs. 10 min.; 89.1 m. 
from Kobe, in 3 hrs. 6 min., (Inns: Illivoshino- kzvadan, A'ishiki- 
en, Jiyti-sha, Miyoshino-honten), is a city of 94,000 inhabitants 
(16,500 houses), situated on the lower course of the Asahi-gawa, 
7.3 m. from itiy mouth, iii tlie midst of a wide plain, with a ridge of 
low hills on the N. side. The river divides the city into unequal 
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halves (the smaller half lying on the left bank); the streets arc laid 
out in a regular manner on the model, as is popularly supposed, of 
Kyoto. The most important streets arc Kydbashi-ddri anti Sakai- 
machi. 

Jivmich Itnilivay lAnes starting from the city : the Uno Line, 
to Uno, a seaport on the peninsula of Kojima, whence a connecting 
ferry service to Takamatsu in Shikoku; the Tatai Line, to Tatai', 
the Tsuyama Line, to Tsuyama, half-way on the route to the coast 
towns of Sari-iii-do. 

Chief Ofiices and Bnildinys : Okayama IVefectural Govern- 
ment Ofiice* [Ynmino-cho), the flea<lquarters of the 17/// Army 
Division, the 6M Higher School, Okayama Medical School, Oka- 
yama Orphanage, Municipal Oftico \^Higashi Sange), Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. 

♦ The Prefecture of Okayama (Area 421 sq. ri\ Pop. 1,226,01^) comprising 
the three provinces of Bizen, Bttchu^ ATimasaka, is famous for its varied pr(i- 
ducts : fignred-mattings (¥1,770,000), straw braids (¥1,415,000), cotton-yarn, 
cattle (of which 85,000 head are annually exported to Osaka), and fi.sli called 
Sawara {Cybiuvt nipiionittiii). 

Jittnhs and Firms: The 22;/f/ Bank, Okayama Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank, Japan Sulphuric Manure Co., Sakamoto Mining 
Co., etc. 

Chief Froduets: Cotton-yarn, ligured-mattings, Kokura-ori 
(thick cotton-cloth), cotton-llannel. silk-yarn, rice, etc. 

Places of Interest. 

The Cattle (0.8 m. from the station), on the right bank of the 
Asahi-ptawa, is now mostly in ruins, the five-storied keep ( Tenshu- 
kaku) alone remaining. 

Korahu-en, on the other side of the river, is a well-known 
garden (22 acres in area), which, laid out in 17S6, belonged to fkeda, 
the former lord (.;f the province. It is now a public park. It is 
screened from the river by a thick ])amboo-grove and is reachcvl from 
the city by a bridge, 'Tsurnmi-bashi. fxah'innei kwan is the name 
given to a large laiihling on the right as we enter the park. Fnyddel 
is the general name of a series of rooms, which were used in former 
days to entertain the messengers of other Dainiyos, and whicli served 
as the late Emperor’s abode during the military manaaivres a 
few years ago. In the garden in front a few tame cranes loiter aliout. 
N. W. of E 7 iyd-tei, and reached ])y a corridor roofed with .shingles, 
stands the Bdko-kakii, in front of which is a large pond, Kwa-yo-chi, 
shaded by magnificent, tall trees. Turning round toward the N., we 
come to a stage for No dances. Mosho-an is a tea-room, constructed 
in the usual simple style, and surrounded by lofty, old trees. Near 
the tea-room are Iwo slirines on a liillnck covered with splendid 
maples, on ont^ side of which flows a clear stream. Itenehi-ken is a 
small building near the S. gate, whence a fine view of the garden 
may be obtained. Near Renchi-ken are a wistaria trellis and several 
old Sotetsu (Cycas rcvoluta). T 1 k/e Ityu-ten, near by, is a small 
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detached house, underneath the floor of which a stream may be 
made to flow by divert in water from a neighbouring stream. Not 
far from licre there are cherry and plum groves and a waterfall. In 
the middle of the gai'den is a hillock, Yuishin-zatty whence a com- 
prehensive view of the garden may be obtained. On one side of the 
Yuishin-zan is a lake containing three islets. At the N. E. corner 
of the garden is another detached house, Shm~tei, on one side of 
which is a magnificent maple grove. In the neighbourhood are 
found several shrines and a belfry. 



Kokaki'-un at Okayama. 


Ill gaff h if/a ma li'den, or N'airaka-efi, (2 m. from the station) is 
a public park laid out on a portion of Misao-yania^ 

Temjiles: Kokusei-ji, RensJw j'i, A'dzan-ji (all Ihiddhist); the 
first contains within its precincts the tombs as well as the ancestral 
tablets of the Ikcda Family. 

Uno Branch Line. 

Uno (20.4 m. from Okayamay in I hr. 8 min.) Uno is a seaport, 
whence it is 12.6 m. (i hr. 20 min. by the steam ferry) across the 
sea to Takamatm in Shikoku, this lacing the shortest crossing to the 
island of Shikoku. 

Chugoku Railways. 

(i) Tsuyama Line: from Okayama to Tsuyama 35.3m., in 
2hrs. 15 min. Tsuyama is a large town (Pop. 16,500) on the route 
toward the San-in-do. From this town on to Yonago (61 m.) the 
route traverses the famous ‘Forty times 7dg7agging path* (‘ 5 //?)w- 
over which jinrikuha with two pullers can hardly pass; 
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there are highways also to Tottori (50.8 m.) via ChizUy and to Kura- 
yoshi (47.7 m.) via Ningyo-sen Pass. Kahu-san Koen is a public 
park laid out on the site of the old castle of Tsttyama. All the 
castle buildings are gone, the stone foundations alone remaining. 
Sakttra-Jinsha (2.4 m. from Tsuyama) is a Shinto temple dedicated to 
the Emperor Godaigo-Tenno and a loyal Samurai, Kojima Takmiori. 
According to tradition, it was to this very spot, where the Emperor, 
on his way to the place of exile (the island of Oki)^ was spending a 
night, closely guarded, that Kojima came by stealth and, paring off 
the bark of a cherry-tree, w'rotc on the white space a stanza,* 
intimating that there w^ere a loyal Samurai who had the Imperial 
cause at heart; (2) Tatai Line : from Okayama to Tatai (13.5 ni., in 
I hr.). KiMtsu-Jinsha (Skinid)^ 0.3 rn. from Kibitsu Station, a large 
and splendid temple, wdiich comes next in reputation locally to the 
Miyajhna temple. The temple, founded by the Emperor Nintoku- 
Tcnnd in the 4/// century A. I)., is dedicated to KibUsuhiko-no-MikotOy 
who let the early light of civilization into these regions. Hence the 
denomination of ^ KibV applied to these regions [Bizeriy Bitchuy 
Bingo), Ookei (4.1 m. from Tatai Station) is a narrow vale, walled 
in on two sides by rugged and perpendicular pillars of rock, towering 
high up to heaven. On a rock at the entrance are engraved two 
characters, * 2 htc/iu\ meaning heavenly pillars. 

* May God not destroy a Kosen, 

For there is a Hanrei still.** 

{Kosen or Kou-chien was the king of YUch in South China, who was revenged 
upon the king of Wii by his faithful retainer Hanrei or Fan-li), 

Himeji, 295.2 m. from Shimonoseki, in il hrs. 40 min.; 34.1 m. 
from Kobe, in i hr. 3 min. (Inns: Airakii-en, Akamatsu-rd), is a city 
of 41,028 inhabitants, situated about midway between Okayama and 
Kobe. P'rom here starts the Ban- tan lane, leading to Kinosaki and 
other towns on the Japan Sea Coast. This railway also extends from 
IJimeji a few miles to Shikama, a small port on the Inland Sea. 
The city is the headcpiarters of the \oth Army Division. Among its 
chief Jinnkst and Firms are the 38M Bank, Himcji Bank, Himeji 
Hydro-Electric Co., Himcji Electric Light Co., etc. 

Places of Interest. 

The Himeji Castle, 0.3 m. from the station, of which there now 
remains only the five-storicd keep (800 ft. in height), was first 
built by Akamatsn .Sadanori (in \^h cent.) and later owned by the 
Sakai Family during the Tokugawa Shogunate. The grounds arc 
now occupied by the garrison (10/// Army Division). This castle, of 
which the walls were plastered white, was called the ‘Heron 
Castle^ (*Ko~Jd*), in contradistinction to Okayama Castle, which 
tieing black was called the ‘ Crow Castle ’ 

Fnkno-Ji is a large Buddhist temple ( Tendoi Sect) founded by 
Shdku-Shbnin, a famous saint, in 966 A.D., and possesses a tablet 
(hung over the gate) with the autograph writing of the Emperor 
Kwasan-Tcnno. The hill, Shosha-zaUy on which the temple buildings 
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stand, is thickly wooded with large trees, while scattered all over it 
are fantastic rocks and quaint stones, from among which issues a 
waterfall. The place is refreshingly cool in summer. There are 
six paths leading up to the temple from the plain below. 

AJeo (Pop. 6,7 c») is a town, 7.3 m. (by jinn^iska) from Naba 
Station near Ilimeji. It is known for its output of salt, but more 
particularly from its association with the Forty-seven Ronins, who 
avenged the death of their lord, Asano, the Daimyo of Ako, by 
killing anotlier Daimyo, Kira Kdztike-no-stike. The site of the old 
mansion of Oishi^ the leader of the faithful band, may still be seen. 
Within the precincts of the old family temple belonging to the 
Asano, may be found a shrine, dedicated to those faithful retainers. 

From Himeji to Kobe the route lies along the coast of the 
Inland Sea, famous for the superb scenery met with at Akashi^ 
MaikOf Suma, etc. These places will be described in connection 
with Kobe* 



* Hekon Castle ' at Himeji. 


Ban-tan Line. 

The line l>etween Shikama (via Himeji) and IVadayama 
(44.2 m.) is the only line which brings the San 4 n dd (Provinces 
of lajimay fnaba, Hokiy Izumoy on the Japan Sea side) into railway 
communication with the San-yb do regions. 

Shikama (Pop. 8,000), reached from Himeji by a short railway 
line 3.3 m. long (in i6 min.), is a seaport, with fine views, where 
excellent sea-bathing may be enjoyed, 

Ikuno (27.1 m. from Himeji^ in i hr. 36 min.) is an important 
station on tne Ban-tan Line, 0.6 m. S. of the town of the same name. 
It is a mining-town of 9,500 inhabitants. This mine and the gold- 
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mine of Sado are the two oldest worked mines in Japan. According 
to tradition this mine was discovered in 807 A.D.; it was worked by 
the Shogunate Government from early in the i 6 tk century until 1868, 
when the Imperial Government look it over. In 1896 the mine was 
transferred to the Mitsubishi Co., and under their able management 
it has attained its present great prosperity. The mining area covers 
4,843 acres, and the annual output amounts to 325 lb. of gold and 
I7>739 lb. of silver. 

Wadayama (40.9 m. from Huneji, in 2hrs. 40 min.) is the termi- 
nus of the first section of the Ban-tan Line. Here the line joins the 
San-in Line, by which tourists may reach Tottori and Matsue on the 
one hand^ and Fukuchiyama and Kyoto on the other. 
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Route X. Shikoku. 

General Sketch. 

Shikoku^ one of the four principal islands constituting Japan 
Proper, is administratively divided into four prefectures, namely 
7\ikushima^ Kagaiva, Ehime^ and Kdchi, corresponding to the old 
time geographical divisions (i^rovinces) known as A^vay Sanuki, lyoy 
and Tosay hence the title Shikoku y which means *■ Four Provinces.* 
This island is separated from the Main Island on the N. by the 
Inland Sea of scenic fame and on the E. by the Kii Channel, while 
on the S. it is washed by the boundless waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
with Kyiishu for its background toward the W., with the Bungo 
Strait between. With a high range of mountains and its branch 
ridges rising in the centre, Shikoku is noted for its difficulties in road- 
making and railway liuilding, so that it is far behind its sister islands 
in communication facilities. 

History. The historic account of the island of Shikoku may begin with 
the mytiiological record in the Kojiki^ or ‘ Old Records/ in which it is stated 
that when the god Izanagi and goddess Izanami descended from heaven to 
reign over the realm, they first held the island of Onohoro-jima^ S.W. of Awaji, 
then Atvaji and Shikoku. It is further staled that the two deities created lyo- 
no-Fuiana-jwta, an island ‘with one body but four faces/ and that lyo'was 
known as Ehime, Sanuki liyori’hiko, Awa Ogetsti-hime ^ and Tosa Takeyori-wake. 
All these four alternate names are explained as those of the ancient rulers of 
the respective provinces, 'fhe later references to the administration of Shikoku 
stand on firmer ground, and they say that in the 'i^ih year of the reign of Tvmtnu 
(68'; A.D ), Michimabito Atomi was sent to the provinces to inspect the state of 
affairs, tliat Tanaka Norimaro was appointed the ruler of Shikoku in the reign 
oi Jitb (686-696 A.D.) , that Moimnu (697-707 A.D.) ordered to ilesignate Shikoku 
as Nankat-db and to adjoin to it Kii and six other provinces. Witli the downfall 
of the 'I’aira Clan, which fi.xcd its temporary hcad«iuarters at ] Sanuki. 

Voritomo, its coniiueror, carved out the island among O^axarrara Nagamasa 
(who was granted Awa), Sasaki Moritsuna i^Saiiuki), Kono Michinobu ijyo), and 
Sasaki Tsuneiaka (^Tosa), The island was belli by the Hosoka\N a Family for 
some time beginning 1334 A.D., and next by the Chosokabc f'umily. The latter 
was subjugated by Hideyoshi , who allowed it to retain 'J'osa, but divided the rc.st 
among his five followers, 1 Jachisuka Icmasa receiving the whole province of 
Awa. Ill the time of the Tokugawa, the House of Hachi^uka was granted Awaji 
as an additional fief, Ikoftta Chikamasa the province of Sanuki, and Vamanouchi 
Kazutoyo that of 'I’osa. Tliese two Daimiates continued down to the lime of 
the Restoration, but the others were divided up into rather small fiefs, — Sanuki 
into three, Takamaisu being held by the Matsitdaira P'amilj^ J\farugarne 
Tadoisu by the two families of Kyogoku. Jyo consisted of eight dominions, viz. 
Matsuyama {liisamatsu), Imahari {^dtatsudaifa), Uwajima {Date), Voshida 
{Date), Ozu \Katb), Niiya {Koto), Saiju {Matsui), Komatsu {Hitotsuyanagi). 
At present Shikoku is divided into four prefectures, consisting of five municipal 
cities and 36 counties. 

Climate. Though on the whole the climate is temperate, the 
range of hills that divides the island into N. and S. sections some- 
what diversifies the uniformity, the former being somewhat cooler 
and the latter, which i.s influenced by the Black Current, being 
warmer, as shown b^dow in Centigrade : — 
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JRainfall, The moisture -bearing current from the S., coming in 
contact with the elevated peaks that traverse the centre, causes heavy 
precipitations in some parts, as 7'osa and the S. division of Awa. 
The contrast in this respect between the N. and S. sections may be 
seen from the following rain gauge record (given in m.m.) for a normal 
year: S. section — 7'okushtma 1,791.2; Kochi 2,741.1; N. section 
— Matsuyama 1,320.3; Niihama 1,501.5; 7\idotsti 1,143.0. 

Railways. The railway-lines now in operation on the island 
consist only of short local ones, disconnected from one another, built 
in open spaces of low ground, and there is none yet traversing the 
whole island and forming its trunk line. (l) l»/o Railway (light rail- 
way, 14.1m., in about lyi hrs.) from Takahama Port to Vokogawara 
via the city of Matsuyama-, with Branches : (a) Morimatsu Line, from 
'Kachibana to Morimatsu (2.8 m. in 13 min.), (b) Gunchu Line, from 
Matsuyama to Gunchu (6.7 m., in 35 min.), (c) Dogo Line, from Furu- 
machi Street, Matsuyama, to Dogo, thence back to the city, that is 
to Ichiban-cho Street (3.4 m., in 20min.). (2) Sanuhi JAne, ixoin the 
city of Takamatsu to Kotohira, via Marugamc and Tadotsu (27.8 m., 
in 1 hr. 50 min.). (3) Tokushima lAne, from the city of Tokushima 
to Funato (21.5 m., in about i hr. 21 min.). 

Steamship Service between Shikoku and Other Islands, 
(i) Ujina-Takahama Line connects Takahama on the lyo Railway 
with Ujina on the San-yo Line — three trips daily from each end 
(33.6m., in 4hrs.; fares — \st class Yi.20; 2nd class 90 jtvz). (2) t^no- 
michi-Takahaina-Mitsugahama l.ine connects Takahama and Mitsu- 
gahama, both on the lyo Railway, with Onomichi on the San-yd Line 
— two trips daily from each end (56 m., in 5 hrs. 40 min.; fares — 1st 
class ¥1.80; 2W class Y 1.35). (3) Onomichi -Tadotsu Line connects 
Tadotsu on the Sanuki Railway with Onomichi on the San-yd I.ine, 
— one trip daily from each end (35.6 m., in 3 hrs. 30 min.; fares — 1st 
class Y1.60; 2;/</ class ¥1.15). (4) Tamashima-Tadotsu T>ine con- 
nects Tadotsu on the Sanuki Railway with Tainashima Port on the 
San-yd Line (16 m., in 23,3 hrs.; fares — \st class ^osen ; 2nd class 50 
sen). (5) Uno-Takamat.su Line connects Takamatsu on the Sanuki 
Railway with Uno on the Okayama-Uno Branch Line of the San-yo 
Line — live trips daily each way (12.6 m., in 1 hr. 20 min.; fares — 1st 
class 80 sen ; 2nd class 50 sen), (6) ( )saka-Tokushima Line connects 
the city of Tokushima with Kobe and Osaka — three trips daily from 
each end (68 m., in S)4 brs.; fares i.r/ class ¥2.25; 2«</cla.ss ¥1.50). 
(7) Onomichi-Niihama Line, via Shisaka Island— one trip daily each 
way (in 6 hrs.; fares class ¥1.30; 2nd class sen.) (8) Ono- 
michi- Imabari Line (31 m.) — one trip daily each w’ay (in 4 hrs.; fares 
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isl class ¥1.32; 2nd class 99 sen), (g) Gsaka-KOclii I.ine, via Kobe 
— one trip daily from each end in 21 yi hrs., fares 1st class3F5-00 and 
class Y3.20. (10) Osaka-Kannoura Line connects Osaka with 

Kan-no-ura in Kochi Prefecture, via Tokushima and other ports on 
the way — one trip daily each way in about 21 hrs. (ii) For the 
coasting service of Tosa, S. of Kan-no-ura, a regular steamship serv- 
ice is maintained from Kochi both for Sukurno and Kan-no-ura, 
once a day. 


Osaka-Kan«no-ura {7'osa) Line. 
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InJand Sea Services. The coast-lines of Honshu (Main Island) 
and Shikoku facing the Inland Sea are rich in picturesque indenta- 
tions and consequently full of excellent harbours. The waters of 
the Inland Sea, generally calm, always constitute a busy route of 
traffic. (See R. Xlf. Inland Sea). The ve.ssels plying fnmi port to 
port of the Inland Sea generally make the harbour of Osaka their 
l>asc of operations, — the Osaka Shbsen Kivaisha having its hcad- 
(piarters there. The principal routes and ports of call in Shikoku 
for ships of that company arc as follows: (i) Osaka-Shikoku Line 
(a daily service) calls at Kobe, Takamatsu, Tadotsti, Jmabari, Taka^ 
hama^ Nay^ahama, Mitsukuc, Kawanoishi, Yawatahama, Yoshida, 
Uwajima^ fuka-nra, and Sukurno, 
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(2) Osaka-Takamatsu Line (a daily trip from each end) calls at 
the Awajushima ports, Tsuda and Shido, 


Qsaka-Shikoku (Sukumo) Line. 
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Osaka-Takamatsu Line. Sukumo 


(3) Osaka- Shinionoseki Line (a daily service) calls at Kobe^ 
Takamatsu^ and Tadotsu. (4) Usaku-Utsumi I.inc \^a daily service) 
connects Osaka with the port of Uisumi on the K. Cf)ast of Kyushu^ 
calling en route at KobCj 7 \xkamatsii^ TadotsUy Imabari^ 'rakii/iama, 
and Naf^ahama in Shikoku. (5) Osaka- Kagoshima la'nc (sailing 
every other day from each end) calls at 'Jakahamay in Shikoku, as 
well as at other ports on the E. coast of Kyushu. (6) 0>aka- 
Shikrdai-Hoshii Line (sailing every other day from each end) con- 
nects Osaka with ATojiy calling at Kobe and at 7 'akaniatsUy 'J'adotsUy 
Iniabariy 'rakahamay N'a^aJiamay (all Shikoku ports), Oita^nCi Beppii 
(on the E. coast of Kyushu). (7) Osaka-San-in lane (sailing every 
other <lay from each end) connecting with Kizuki and Yastigi m 

the San-in District, via Kobe^ 7 'adotsUy Imabari, and Takaharna. It 
should be mentioned in this connection that besides the above- 
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mentioned lines, all belonging to the Osaka Shosen Kivaisha^ there 
are the Niihama-Osaka Service maintained by the Sumitomo Family 
(8 trips per month from each end, calling at Tadotsu and Takamatsu) 
and the Imabari-Tadotsu Line belonging to the Toyo Kisen Kwaisha, 

Bhime Prefecture. 

Chime Prefecture^ one of the four prefectures into which Shikoku is 
administratively divided, occupies the N.W. section of the island. It covers an 
area of 32O sq. r/, with a population of 1,057,547. Agricultural Products 
rice, sweet-potatoes. Industrial Products : — Colton fabric of various kinds an- 
nually amounting to ¥7,0(X>,ooo worth ; to be more particular, lyo Flannelette ^ 
now largely cxpoitecl, various kinds of Japanese papers (annual value Y2, 100,000), 
unbleached wax (worth Y8oo,ooo a year). With regard to the output of the last 
two items, Ehime Prefecture stands second on tlie list for the whole Empire. 

lyo Railway. In the Ehime Prefecture, there is only one light 
railway (gauge 2' 6'-^ owned by the lyo Railway Co. Its total length 
is al)out 27 in. The stations and fares from Takaharna and Matsu- 
yama are as follows : — ■ 


Stations 

Distances 

! 

Fares 

Remarks 

Special 

Ordinary 

from Takaharna 

m. 

yen 

yen 


MilMi 

1.9 

.06 

.04 


Koiiiat'hi 

4,9 

‘I5 

.TO 


Matsuyama 

5-9 

.18 

.12 


(komachi) Dogo 

7.0 

.19 

.14 

Alight for Dogo 

( Mat.suyama) 
Gunclitl 


♦35 

•23 

Hot Spring. 

/vl m MiXtsuyaffia 
'I’achibanu 

•9 


.02 


Kume 

2.0 

— 

.0(1 


Ibr.ii 

4-3 

— 

.09 


T.uiokubo 

6 2 

— 

♦13 


Yokogawara 

S 2 

— 

.15 


Ishii 

2.3 

, — 

•05 


Morimat.su 

3-8 

— 

.08 



Takahania (Inn: Yushin-sha) is a seaport, — four hours’ ferry trip 
from f near IJiro^hima- an outer gate, so to .speak, of the city 
of M(7/s/fV(77Hti, the capital of Khimc Prefecture. It is the starting* 
point of the ly<J Railway lca«ling to Matsuyama and the towns in 
the ncighl)onrhoO(l. 7 though not a large town, enjoys 
the largest shipping among llic port.s of this prefecture. The port 
is picturestiuely situated, with Gogo-shima in front, and is a favourite 
pleasure resort. { \ - in. N.E. of the town) is a well-known 

lUiddhist temple founded by a famous priest, Gyoki, some 1,300 years 
ago. T'lie temple buiUling is 60 feet square, and is peculiar in that 
not a single connecting wedge vva.s used in its construction. 

MUsu-ga-hatiia or Jlfitsit, I.()m., from 'ri 7 k( 7 hatn( 7 ^ in 14 min. 
(Inn: Kubota)^ an old well-known seaport, next in importance to 
7 'aka/i( 7 mi 7 . Pop. 10,075. It is connected by Electric Tramway 
with Matsuyama (4 m., fare 12 sen). 
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Matsuyama, 5.9111. from Takakama^ in 34 min. (Inns: Kido^ 
yaf Hino-beny Kubo-toyoy etc. Restaurants ; McUsuyama Club, Ume- 
noya, Meiji-ro), is the capital of Ehime Prefecture, with a population 
of 44,166, and has become well known as a place where a large 
number of Russian captives were quartered in 1904-5. It has light 
railways running in different directions to Dogo, Gunchu, Morimatsu, 
Yokogawara, and J'akahama. 

Government Offices and Importa/nt Buildings ; Ehime Pre- 
fcctural Office {Ichiban-cho), Headquarters of the <)tk Infantry Ilrigade 
(on the site of castle), Municipal Office {Tdcbtichi-chd), Prefectural 
Hosp:>ital, Ehime Agricultural and Industrial Bank, the ^^.nd Bank, 
lyo Hydro-PUectric Company, Matsuyama Electric Railway Company, 
Matsuyama Spinning Company, hlatsuyama Weaving Company, 
Kainan Shimbun (Newsj)aper) Office and Ehime Shimpo (Newspaper) 
Office. 

Theatres : Shin-ei-za, Kotobuki-za, Asahi-za. 

JPlaces of Interest. Matstiyania Castle, built in 1597 by ^ 
famous Daimyo, Aalo Yoshiaki, later held by the Daimyo IJisa- 
malm, is now used as the headquarters of the 9/// Infantry Brigade. 
lMirin~Ji (Buddhist) at Miyako-machi in the city is the family 
temple of the Hisamatsu P'amily. It was at this temple that the 
first batch of Russian captives in 1904-5 were quartered. 

Dogo Hot Springs {hvL\?>\ -Funa~ya, Chakin, Umcnoki, Mura- 
hei, etc.), situated about a mile N. E. of Matsuyama (Light Railway 
and Electric Trainway). The springs were discovered, according to 
mythology, by Onamuchi and Sukunahikona at a preliistoric time. 
There being records of the visits paid by early Phnperors, such 
as Keiko, Chuai, Tenji, etc. The most famous bath-tanks are 
Tamano-yu, Ka?nino-yu and Ydjb-yu, which are in each case built of 
granite stones, with a three-storied building rising above each. In 
these upi^er-slory rooms, tea and cakes are served to visitors, while 
on the third floor of Kamino-yu is found the so-called “ bathers’ 
club,” where means are jirovided for indoor amusements of various 
kinds. Tlie waters are alkaline, transparent, colourless, and taste- 
less, with a temperature of 80® to 110° Eahr. The town of Dogo 
contains a permanent population of 2,000, many of whom engage 
directly or indirectly in the business of inn -keeping. Dogo has a 
small public park and temples, — hatmva-jinsha (Shinto), Ishide-ji 
(Buddhist), and the site of Imperial lodgings in former days, which 
may be visited in the course of a walk. The Spveitd Broflaets of the 
place are carved-wood articles (Fuso-boku), Dogo-sembei (a cracknel 
of wheaten flour), Yugeta-ame (glutinous-jelly), etc. 

Uwallma and Neiflhbourhood. There arc two roiiles leading from Matsu- 
yama to Uwajimat the centre of S. lyo. (1) From Matsuyama to Uwajima 
the distance is about 72 m., of which the first stage leruling to Gunchu is covered 
by a light railway, 6.7 m. in 35 min., tlien come Ozu. Unovtachi^ Yoshida, 
etc. Either jinrikisha or omnibus is available from Gunchu further on. (2) From 
Matsuyama the steamship service is available to the .same <lestination. f'irst 
we reach Takahama by rail, and then take passage on board a steamer of 
the Osaka Shosen’s Sukumo Line, iio m., in aboiii 13 hrs., (fares referred to 
P.P. 91-92). Ihc principal places of interest in this district are: — 
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dzu, 37 m- from Matsuyama (izm. from Nagahama which is 
reached by steamer), stands on a bent of the R. Hiji-kawa. The 
castle remains on Jizdgatake that stands on the VV. were formerly 
occupied by the Daimyo Kato. The streets extend from N. to S. 
and contain the County Office, a Prefectural Middle School, etc. 
Pop. 3,8oo. The district is noted from former time for paper manu- 
facture. The river produces that delicious fish known as ayii. 

Yawatahama, 9.4m. S.W. of Ozu, Pop. 7,ocx), is situated at the 
neck of Sada Peninsula. It is a trade port sheltered by a mountain 
chain at the back and possessing a deep basin. The streets are 
rather narrow, but the views to the S. are open and quite picturesque. 
In tradal activity the town surpasses even Matsuyama and Uwajima, 
the business with the opposite coast of Kyushu being very busy. 
The County Office, Commercial School, etc, are principal buildings. 

Uwajima, 25 m. by sea from Yawatahama, and 33 m. by land 
from Ozu, is the largest town in lyo next to Matsuyama. It was 
formerly a castle town of Date Fafnily, now the House of Marquis 
Dat6. The principal buildings are the County Office, Local Court, 
Middle School, Higher Girls’ School, etc,y while as places of interest 
we have, in the environs, the Uwatsuhiko Shinto Shrine, castle 
remains, Warci Shrine, the Buddhist temple called Byukwo-ji, etc. 
The town forms a terminus of the Ituntjo’-if/o [Hiji-Uwajima Line) 
iiteamship servicCf the steamers touching Yoshiday MjkamCy Yaivata- 
hama, Kawanoishiy Shiivonashi y Misakiy Saganosekiy Oitay Beppu and 
lastly Ilijiy the terminus on the opposite coast. Every day a steamer 
starts from both termini, \st class fare Y2.75. 

Highways! (i) I'osa Highway, (a Light Railway, as far as Morituaisu) 
leads from Matsuyama to Kochi, the capital of Kochi Prefecture, altogether 
89.2 m. The road passes through Kuma-machi , 20.9 m. from Matsuyama. (2) 
Imabari Higliway 'runs N.E. from Matsuyama to the town oi Imahari ^27. am.). 
The latter is the second town of importance in the prefecture, with a population 
of if/, 675, and is well known for its large output of llannelettc. (3) Samiki High- 
way running E. from ^Mat^-uyama passes through Komatsu, Saijo, and Kaivanoe 
and reaches Tadotsu, a seaport town in Kagawa Prefecture. To the E. of Saijo 
is the port of Niihama, 

liesshi Copper-mines (owned by the Sumitomos) 1 2.2 m. S.E. of 
Niihama y cover a mine-lot of 7,892,885 tsubo. The annual output is 
set down at 8,760,702 khiy valued at ¥3,010,133. The Besshi Mines 
rank next in importance to those of Ashio and Kosaka, The ore is 
conveyed by railway to the wharf at Niihama (Pop. 6,000), whence 
it is taken to the smelting -works at Shisaka-jima-y an island 1 $^,^ m. 
distant. 'Phe cojjper from Besshi enjoys the highest reputation in 
all foreign markets. IcJiino-h'awa Anfimonp Mine* 7*3 S.W. 
of Niihama, covers an area of 986,185 tsubo. The annual output 
consists of 229,978 kin of refined antimony and 4,200 kin of sulphide 
of antimony, together valued at ¥43,338. T'he mine is owned by 
the Ichino-kawa Mining Company. 

Tshizuehi-ipnma Is a high mountain, which is reached by start- 
ing from the town of Komatsu on the Sanuki Highway and passing 
through the village of Ishine-mura, At the summit (6,400 ft.) which 
is 18.3 m. from Komatsu, there is a shrine, /shizuchipmsha, which is 
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resorted to by numerous devotees. The ascent is exceedingly 
difficult, as at several places one has to pull oneself up by iron 
chains hanging from the rocks above, but the effort will be amply 
repaid by the magnificent view from the top. 


Kagawa Prefecture. 

Kagawa Prefecture is on the S. almost conterminous with Tokushima Pre- 
fecture ; while barely coming in touch with Ehime Prefecture in the S.W., in 
other directions it is washed by the waters of the Inland JSea. Its area is iio.So 
sq. ri and population 729,563. Its chief x>roducts arc sugar and salt : the former 
amounting to 6,630 ,ocx-) (sugar-cane, 9,400,000 which makes this pre- 
fecture the 4//r on the list of sugar-producing prefec turcs, and the latter amounting 
to 257,252,573 kin^ making it the foremost salt-i>roducing prefecture in Japan. 


Schedule of Distances and Passage Rates for Sanuki Line 
{Takamatsu to Kotohira). 


Stations 

Distances 

Fares 

Remarks 

jst class 

'i.nd class 

Takamatsu 

m. 

yen 

yen 


Kinashi 

3-8 

.i8 

.11 

Alight for Kuri- 

Hashioka 

5-9 

.25 

• 15 

bayashi Keen. 

Kokubu 

7*4 

•33 



Kamogawa 

10.3 j 

•43 

.26 


Sakaide 

13.2 

.55 

•33 


Utazu 

15.2 

.^>3 

.38 


Marugame 

T7.4 

•73 

.44 


Nakatsu 

19.1 

.80 

.48 


I'adotsu 

20.3 

.85 

• 51 


Konzoji 

23.2 

.98 

•59 


Zent-suji 

24.6 

1.03 

,62 


Kotohira 

27.8 

1. 15 

•0 

Alight for Kompira 


Takamatsu, i hr. 20 min. by ferry steamer from U^iOy near 
Okayama^ (Inns: Takamatsu Hotel , IJirayama^ Tsuuoila^ Nakanishiy 
etc.)y is the capital of Kagawa Prefecture. It is the starting-point of 
the Sanuki Railway which goes to Kotohira^ via Marui^ame and 
TadotsUj and is also the nearest port in Shikoku to the Chugoku Dis- 
trict in the Main Island, and a.s such is the most important port of 
call on the Inland Sea. The harbour has recently been much improved 
by the building of two breakwaters — the larger on the W. being 700 
yards long and the smaller on the K. 550 yards. The harbour basin 
has an area of 8opoo tsnbo^ with a depth of 14 ft. at low tide. 
There are floating pontoons connecting to a landing pier. Thus 
d'akamatsu is the l)est e<|uippcd among the ports of Shikoku. 

The city, formerly tlie castle-town of the Daimyo Hatsudaira, 
is 1.6 m. from E. to \V. and 1.7 m. from N. to S. and contains a 
population 0142,578. Its principal products are (lacquer 

wares), Ilota-ori (cottoTi crape), matches, etc. 

Public aufl Tmx»ovtuut JinlltHut/s : Tlie Prcfectural 

Government Office { (/chi-macki)y Municipal Office {Kita-Tumbamba- 
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chd)y Takamatsu Hospital, the Museum, Public Hall, Sansan Club, 
114^ Bank, Sanuki Agricultural and Industrial Bank, Takamatsu 
Weaving Company, Shimotsu Match Factory, Entsu Match Factory. 

Thefitrea : — Kabuki-za, Tamamo-za. 

Places of Interest. 

The Ctmtle, called Tamamo-jd', was first built by Daimyo IkomUy 
and is most picturesquely situated, facing the blue waters of the 
Inland Sea. Only a few turrets now remain, tlic white walls of 
which never fail to attract the attention of strangers as they approach 
the harbour. JOtrlhai/a.s7ii Kden for Ritsurin Kdeti) formerly a villa 
l^elonging to the Daimyo of tlie place, it has been turned into a public 
park. It is 1.3 m. S. of the city and covers 165,000 tsubo of ground. 
The park is at the foot of a hill (Shiun-zan), and is laid out in 
miniature hills, lakes, and streams, with magnificent tall pines, and 
here and there resting-houses. This park is one of the best speci- 
mens of gardening in Japan, fairly rivalling the Koraku-en Park of 
Okayama. YtiahintHf 3.7m. E. of the city, (now connected by a 
narrow neck of land with the mainland but formerly an island), is a 
place of great historical interest, Ijcing the place of refuge of the 
Taira Clan before their final extermination by Yoshitsune (the famous 
general of the Minamoto Clan) at Dan-no-ura in 1185. The site of 
the residences in which the Taira Clan, with the infant Emperor 
Antoku-Tenno, lived, the monuments to Satb Tsn^njolm and Nasufto- 
Voichii etc.y are found on the beach facing the harbour of l^kamatsu, 
while on the hill behind stands Yashima-dera^ a Buddhist temple 
where are still kept many relics connected witli the battles between 
the rival clans. 



Kir.sVKiN Koen, Takaimaisu. 
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In I iSa, the chief of the Ta a Clan — Taira-no-Munemori—iosether with 
all the members of his clan and their followers fled from Kyoto, taking the 
infant Emperor with them, before the onslaught of a fierce chieftain of the 
Minanioto Clan — Kiso Yoshinaka, and taking refuge at Yashima succeeded 
in enlisting the services of several chiefs in Shikoku and in the San-yit regions 
on the Main Island. They now transferred their headquarters to Fukuhara, 
pear Kobe, but were again compelled to flee before the forces of another Mina- 
moto chief, Yoshitsune, and to take refuge tor the second time at Yashima. 
Hither Yoshitsune came with his followers and compelled the Tairas to flee 
to Dan-no-ura, near Shhnonoseki, where they were overtaken by Yoshitsune 
and exterminated as mentioned above, (see P. 7 under ‘Shimonoseki'). 

Gdken-zantf 6.4 m. from Takamatsu., is a hill noted for the 
five sharp peaks at its summit, which look like five sword-blades 
when seen from a distance. Shddo-shinui is an island lying to the 
N. E. of Yashima. The island is largely of granite formation and a 
considerable amount of quarrying is done. The immense stones 
forming the foundations of Osaka Castle were brought from this 
island. JCankukei is a hill on the island of Shodo-shima, where the 
rain, having removed the volcanic surface soil, has left cliffs and 
rocks of a most j)cculiar and fantastic formation, making the scenery 
one of great attractions to Japanese poets. The place attracts a 
crowd of visitors, especially in autumn when the maples turn red. 
It is reached from Takamatsu by a steamer to Tonoshd{ \ hr. 20 min.), 
thence to the scenic part about 9.8 m. (by jiurikisha). 

Hiahway to Awa : — The A'tva-kaido lca<ls from Takaf/nitsu to the city of 
Tokushima, a distance of 43.9 m. {jinrikisha the only means of conveyance). 
There are sever.il towns on the way, such as Shido, Tsuda, Motoyama , IJirao, 
Nibu, Sambommatsu. 

Marugame, 17.4 m. from Takamatsu, in 1 hr., a sea-board town of 
Sanuki to the W. of Takamatsu. This town used to be the landing- 
place of j)ilgrims to the Kompira (or Kotohira) Temple at Kotohira, 
but recently, owing to its poor anchorage, most of its shipping has 
passed to Tadotsu, a neighbouring town with better harbour accom- 
modation. Marugame is an old castlc-lown with 27,019 inhabitants. 
The castle is largely in mins, though the old donjon is still stand- 
ing. Some new buildings have been put up which are occupied by 
the commander and staif of the Regimentary District. t*raduvts : — 
fans, figured-mattings, and bamboo articles. 

TadotsUy 20.3 m. from Takamatsu, in i hr., is an important port 
for ferry connection with the Main Island, the crossing to Ouomichi 
taking 3 hrs. 30 min., and to Tamashima 2 hrs. 20 min. It has a 
population of 7,800. 

Konzo-ji, 23.2 m. from 'Takamatsu, in i hr. 28 min , is famous on 
account of a Buddhist temple of the same name, which is 2.4 m. from 
the station. The temple, composed of splendid bui filings, was built 
to commemorate the birth-place of a famous j)ricst Chisho- Daishi. 

Zentsu'ji, 24.6 m. from Takamatsu, in I hr. 40 min., is famous 
as the birth-place of the great founder of the Shingon Sect of Bud- 
dhism — Kobo-Daishi (also called Kukai). The temple ZentsTi-ji, 
said to stand on the site of the house in wliich the epoch-making 
priest was born, is found to the W. of the town of the same name ; 
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it is the largest and most famous temple in the prefecture and con- 
tains many rare Buddhist images, registered as < National Treasures.* 
(see P. 185 under ^ Koya-san"*), 

Kotohira, 27.8 m. from TakamatsUy in i hr. 50 min., (Inns : — 
Tora-yay Kotohira Kwadany Sakura-yay Tomokyu) is a town whose 
prosperity entirely depends on the famous temple Kotohira-gu 
(popularly Kompira). Pop. 7,CXX). Kotohira~gu is dedicated to 0- 
fnononushi-no-Mikoto and Sutojeu-Tenno and is one of the most 
gorgeously gilded temples in Japan. The gods are believed to have 
a special power of protection over seafarers and voyagers. The 
shrine's coffers are always overflowing from the generosity of the 
devotees, who flock here by the million. Branch shrines of this 
temple are found all over Japan. Long and large nosed 7engus 
(goblins) have been considered the faithful servants of the gods; and 
in honour of them, pilgrims sometimes carry on their backs the 
masks of the same. 

Hlotiway to KSchl ; 7.3 m. S. of Kotohira the road enters the frontiers of 
Tokushima Prefecture, and at the town of Ikeda it is joined by another high- 
way coming from the E., and thence to the capital of Kochi Prefecture, 

it is 61 m., tlie highway being throughout practicable {qv Jinrikisha. 


Tokushitna Prefecture. 

Tokushima Prefecture occupies the E. portion of Shikoku^ covering an 
area of 290 sq. riy with a population of 720,888. The chief products are indigo 
and tobacco ; the former, amounting to of the entire output of the country 
{viz. 2,540,000 hwan a year), makes 'Jokushima the forenjost indigo-producing 
prefecture, and in regard to the latter (amounting to 805,000 kxvan a year) it 
stantls fourth on the list of the tobacco-producing prefectures in the country. 
It also produces salt, valued at ¥500,000 a year. 

Schedule of Distances and Fares for Tokushima Line {Toku- 
shima to Fwiato). 


Stations 

Distances 

Fares 

Remarks 

1st class 

2ftd class 

Tokushima 

fH. 

yen 

yen 


Kuramoto 

2.0 

.10 

.06 

let. for 

Kd 

4-1 

.18 

.xz 

Komatsiishima. 

Ishii 

6.4 

,28 

.17 


Ushinosliima 

9-4 

.40 

.24 


Kamoshima 

II. 7 

.50 

.30 


Nibhioe 

12. 9 

•.S5 

•33 


Kawashima 1 

14.1 

.60 

.36 ! 


Gaku 

16.3 

.63 

•4^ 


Yamasaki 

18.0 

.75 

-45 


Yudatc 1 

19-4 

.80 

.48 


Kawata I 

20.4 

.85 

.51 


Funato | 

1 21.5 1 

.90 

.54 



Tokushima, 68 m. from Osakay (Inns: Ileihurdy Yanagi-yay 
ShirnageUy Mai5t4ftaga)y is in close connection with Osaka and Hydgo. 
A steamship service from Osaka — three times daily — in gyi hrs.; and 
that from Hyogo, hrs. In the centre of the city rises a wooded 
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elevation, which marks the site of the large castle fontierly owned 
by Daimyo Hachisuka (now represented by Marquis Hachisuka, Pre- 
sident of the Japan Welcome Society). Tokushima^ situated on the 
delta of the Yoshino-gmva, is the foremost city in Shikoku, being in 
extent 3.1 m. from E. to W. and 1.5 m. from N. to S., containing a 
population of 65,561. Principal Products: — Awa Chijimi (cotton 
crape), white cotton-cloth, figured-cotton, etc. 

Government O^ficea atul important Tiuildimja: — Tokushima 
Prefectural Office [Terajima-machi), Municipal Office [Tokt^shima- 
machi), Tokushima Hospital, Tokushima Bank, Awa Commercial 
Bank, Tokushima Agricultural and Industrial Bank, Tokushima 
Hydro-Electric Company, Awa Bean-Cake Manufacturing Company, 
Kyodo Steamship Company. 



Awa-noNakuto. 


Muya, 12.2 m. N. of Tokushima, is an important seaport town, 
with a population of 19,000, where salt (known as ^ Saida salt"* in the 
market) is produced. At Horie-mura, near this town, is found the 
tomb of the Emperor Tsuchimikado-Tenno. 

Awa-no-Naruto (‘Roaring Gateway of Awa*), which lies right 
in front of Muya, is a narrow channel, separating the island of Awaji 
from Shikoku, and connecting the Inland Sea with the Pacific Ocean. 
The passage is but i m. wide and the tides rush in with tremtm- 
dous force and a loud roaring, especially at the time of the Spring 
tides, presenting a truly grand sight. The velocity of the tide — 7 
or 8 knots an hour, sometimes as much as 1 1 knots, — is the greatest 
of any in Japan. The passage is divided by rocks into two unequal 
parts, 0-uaruto (the ‘Greater Naruto’ — between the rocks and the 
shore of Shikoku) and Ko-Naruto (the ‘lesser Naruto’ — ^between the 
rocks and Awaji Island). At ebb-tide, however, the channel is 
usually quite calm and may easily be crossed in small junks. 
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The iLOsliino^ffawa is the longest and most useful river in Shi- 
koku, the N.half of Tokushima Prefecture depending upon this water- 
course for its means of transportation. 

irfi/ma.-huidd is a coastwise road from Tokushima to Kdchi, via 
Yttki, the distance being 58 m. (throughout available for jinrikiska). 

Yamasaki, 18 m. i)y rail from Tokushima, in i hr. lo min., is 
a town near the highest mountain in Shikoku — Tsurugi-yama{^,^l% 
ft.). The best starting-point for climbing the mountain isYamasaki, 
whence the road leads along the valley of the Anabuki-gawa. The 
first and second peaks having been scaled, the last and highest peak 
is reached, when all at once there opens out a magnificent panorama 
of natural beauty. 

Funato, 21.5 m. from Tokushima, in i hr. 22 min., is the ter- 
minus of the Tokushima Railway; all travelling W. of this place 
must be done hy jinrikis/ia or on foot. There is a highway which 
begins at Tokushima and runs along the railway to Funato and thence 
W. as far as Kotohira. in Kagawa Prefecture. Jheda. a town of 
considerable local importance, which lies on the upper course of the 
Yoshino-gawa and on this higliway, is known on account of the excel- 
lent quality of tobacco produc . <1 in the neighbourhood. On the other 
side of the river from Ikei/a is found the site of the former stronghold 
held by a famous Daimyo, Chdsokabe, who at one time practically 
ruled over Shikoku (16/// cent.). From ikeda the highway branches 
off in two directions, one W. to Kotohira (36.6 m.) and the other S. to 
(87,9 m.). The latter lies on the upper course of the Yoshino- 
gawa, and, though travelling is hard, it wall be repaid by scenery 
of great beauty consiNting of foaming rapids, wild ravines and high 
mountains. ^ 

of tfjo. lya, a secluded town among the mountains 
far away from other towns or villages, lies on the upper course of the 
Alatsuo-gaiva, an atlliient of the Yoshino-gawa, In order to maintain 
communication with the outside world across the river, the inhabit- 
ants have built five or six .suspension-bridges by tying together vine 
branches; the largest bridge being one called Zefttoku'bashi {180ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide). The river flows through a deep ravine, and these 
bridges arc suspended from both banks, the sides of wdiich are almost 
perpendicular, and as one walks on these hammock-like bridges the 
violent stream is .seen .some 180 ft. below. The dwellers of lya are 
said to be the descendants of Taira Clan refugees (12/.^ cent.) and 
they have preserved some peculiar dialects and customs of centuries 
ago. The place can lx; easily reached from Nishi-Iya on the highw^ay 
leading to Kochi. 

Kochi Prefecture. 

Kochi Prefecture, also known as Tosa Province, is the most 
southern of the four prefectures of Shikoku, and almost its entire 
coast-line faces the Pacific Ocean. The prefecture contains an area 
of 484 sq. ri with a population of 670,910. The city of Kochi is the 
capital of tlie prefecture. The Chief rroducts of Kochi Prefecture 
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are sweet-potatoes (annual output, i^*jTg,/\.*jokwan) and mitstwiata and 
kozoy both used as materials for making Japanese paper (2,023,800 
kwan a year). The annual output of various kinds of paper is valued 
at ¥3,530,000. Large quantities of these papers are exported 
abroad, where one kind is used as copying -paper, another as napkins, 
still another as filter-paper. The 3Iarine T*roducts are valued at 
¥4,500,000, the chief item being the dried bonito [kafstio-biishi) con- 
sidered the best of its kind throughout Japan (annual output valued 
at ¥ 1 ,000,000). _ 

K5chi (21 hrs. by steamer from Osaka, via Kobe) was formerly 
a feudal capital belonging to the powerful J^aimyo Yamanotichi. It 
is the capital of the prefecture of Kochi, centrally situated facing the 
Bay of Urato. In extent it is 2.2 in. from 1 ^'. to W., 0.5 ni. from N. 
to S., and it has a population of 38,279. The city of Kochi, more ac- 
curately old Kochi Clan, has produced a number of famous men, who 
took a prominent part in the Imperial Restoration of 1868, or later 
in the politics, war, or industry of Mciji Yx‘x(Sakamoto RyTitna, Counts 
Goto, Itagaki, Viscount Tani, Baron Iwasaki brothers, etc,). 

Communications. 

(l) JSlectric JRaUway (15.8 m. in operation) between the city 
and the wharf at the port of Urato. (2) Toktishima Jliylnvay : it 
runs along the coast, taking in en route towns like Akaoka, Aki, 
Yastida, Ukitsu, Saiki-hama, until it reaches Kan-no-ura (61 m.), a 
town near the frontier of Tokushima Prefecture. From here the 
highway is continued, as already mentioned, within Tokushima Pre- 
fecture, running as far as the city of Tokushima. (3) Another Jliyh-^ 
fvay leads from Kochi to the town of Bceda in Tokusliima Prefecture, 
by crossing the high mountain pass of Nebiki-toge. From Ikeda, one 
road leads to Tokushima and another to Kotohira as previously 
mentioned. (4) Maisttyama Highway: the road proceeds from 
Kocld westward across the mountain passes taking in Ino, Sagawa, 
and Osaki, until it enters Ehime Prefecture, whence it is continued 
to Matsuyama (entire distance, 89.9 m.). ( 5 ) Suhumo Highway: 

Kochi to Sukumo, via Susaki and Nakamura (95.2 m.). Suhumo 
is a flourishing town on the border, whence the highway is continued 
as already mentioned to Matsuyama. (6) Steamship Services: As 
already mentioned, there arc two si^eamship lines between Osaka and 
K 5 chi Prefecture, — one^between Osaka and Kochi via Kan-no-ura 
and the other between Osaka and Sukumo via ports on the Inland 
Sea. There arc, besides these, local lines with Kochi as the centre; 
(l) between Kochi ooidi Sukumo calling at various ports on the W. 
coast, f2) between A 7 V/i!zand Kan-no-ura calling at various ports on 
the K, coast. Some of these ports .such as Shimizu and Nakaukitsu 
are well known in connection with whale fishing. The Cajtc of 
Muroio, at the extreme S. K. end of Kdchi Prefecture, is at the 
entrance of the Kii Channel. It has a well-known lighthouse 
reflecting light for nearly 34 m. Kan-no-ura is a flourishing .sea- 
port town — the only port found on the E. ccjast of the prefecture. 
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Route XI. Kobe and Environs. 

This Route comprises Kobe and Hyogo, Mt. Rokku-zan, Arlma Spa, the 
three pleasure resorts of Sunta, Maiko, 2LX\di Akashit and the Island oiAruaji, 

Arrival.. Travellers may alight at any of the three stations of Kohe^ San^ 
ftomiya^ and Ilyb^o^ but they will find Kobe Station more convenient than the 
other two, as it is the terminus both for the Tokaido and ISan-yo Lines, which 
together constitute the Trunk Line between Shimonoseki and Tokyo. At these 
stations are station porters (akabo), wearing red caps, who will look after pas- 
sengers* luggage. At the Railway Inquiry Office all necessary information will 
be furnished (see ‘General Introduction’). In front of the station is a jinrikisha 
stand, and an office where one may purchase a ticket to one’s destination, thus 
precluding the possibility of l^eing overcharged. F.lectric tramways traverse the 
city from E. to VV., extending also to towns in the vicinity (see P. xi6). Hotels 
will have carriages or automobiles waiting at the station, if notified beforehand 
by telegraph or telephone. A restaurant (European meals, cither table <Vhbte 
or a lit carte) will be found on the second floor of the Kobe Station building. 

Hotels : — 

Oriental Hotel (6, Kaigan-dbri‘, PI. o, J 6). 0.3 m. from Sannomiya Station 
(PI. I $); jinrikisha lo sen^ single victoria (for 3 persons) ¥1.50, double victoria 
(for \ [)ersons) ¥2. 00, landau (for 4 persons) ¥3.00; i m. from Kobe Station 
(IM. H 6); jinrikisha 25 sen^ single victoria Yt.50, double victoria ¥2.00, landau 
¥3.00. The hotel contains 100 rooms with accommodation altogether for 150 
guests. The Imtel has a roof-garden, to which as to rooms in ui>per stories, 
guests are <ariicd by elevator. 'rarilT: American plan, single room from Y 7, 
double room from Y 14 per day. Sep.ar.ite meals : breakfast Y1.25, luncheon 
¥1.50, dinner Y1.75. Bath, sen. 

Tor Hofei {Yainamnto-dori^ Kobe). Jinrikisha^ sen from Sannomiya 
Station (PI. J 5), Automobiles can l)c hired at the hotel. The hotel contains 
60 rooms (each with bath), with ()o be<ls in all, accommodating about 100 per- 
sons. T.inff: American plan from ¥' 7 per day. European plan — Room from 
Y 3 per day. Separate meals : bicakfasi Yi.2s, luncheon ¥1.75, dinner ¥2.00. 

Mikado Hotel {Ilij^ashi- Kaiuasaki-ch? Itchbrne), 0.2 rn. from Knbe Station. 
Jinrikisha y sen from the station, 'rariff : Aim rican plan, from ¥5 per day, 
European plan — Room from Y2, Meals ¥'4 per day. Has rooms, accommodat- 
ing about 48 persons. 

Central Hotel {Shiinoyamate-dDri Xichome), 2 min. from Sannomiya Station, 
5 min. from the harbour. Has 26 rooms and 40 beds. Tariff : American plan 
¥ 4 or s per day. European plan — Room Yi 50 per day. 

California Hotel {JVakayamafe~dbri SanchDnte). Has 18 rooms. Club Hotel 
{Nakayarnate-diiri Itchbme). Has 6 n'onis. France Hotel {Shhnoyamnfe-dbri 
Tiichbnie). Has 20 rooms. Pleasanton Hotel (86, Nakayainaie-dori Sanchome), 

tjapanese Inns : Nishifutira (//(mavd), GotZ\ Nakaiy Udraishay 
Tokiwaya (all at I\niyau-ddri)\ Xishifokmuiy Nakafokhva.^ Higashi* 
tokhva (all at Sti'ivayaviajy Tokkva- Kwadan (Aflinato-cho)^ Otoxva- 
Kwadan, etc. 

Jiestaurants : KairyZ> iciy Jiyu-tdj Juyo-kwan, (European 

cookery); ShitTayoshi-rZi, Ayoko-rD (Hswg-J/siafrgJou)j Vuki-ro 
(Vit-C 7 n-lon)y (CJli inc.se cookery); etc. Edokd\ Aioi-lei; Miyachi\ 
Ban-ha}i\ Genchd^ T^igyezen-rL^, 

Boveign Consulates : — • 

Name Location 

American 5 > Akashi-cho (PL IV, J 6), Tel. 993 

Argentine 309, Sannomiya-ckb Itchome (PI. X, K 5) 
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Consulates^ Banks. 


Anslro-llungarian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

British 

Chilian 

Chinese 

Danish 

Netherlandish 

Blench 

German 

Italian 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Peruvian 

I’ortuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Swiss 


8, (Vh ITT, J 6) 

79, Nakavainntc-dbri Shichoinc (PI. I 4'' 

10, Kahj^an-dori (PI. IT, J 6), Tel. 367 

9, Kai^^mi-dori (]*1. I, J 6), Tel. 991 

33, Shimoyamate-dTn'i Sauchome (PI. J 4^ 

45, Shimoya 7 )iaie-dtn'i N^ichbmr (PL J 4) 
loi, Yedo- 7 nachi (PL VUl, K 5) 

80, Krty-machi il'L \ TT, K 5) 

42, to-dbri Ait/ib/n' (PL [ 3) 

1 15, Iliyiis/ii-mnc/ii (PL L\, K 5', Tel. 2009 
ilS, yumat)ioto-dbi‘i Sti)u'Jib}!ic (PL J 4) 

11, Yaminnofo-dbri Nii'hbfuc (PL J 3) 

S, Kniyan-dbyi (PL 111, J 6) 

104, Ycdo-Diachi (i’L V, Iv 5) 

IlS, ^ 'a^nanioto-dbri Sanchojii!' (PL J 4) 

IlS, Yanianioto-dind Sanchbmr 1 I’l. I 4) 

9, Niikavonitilc-dbri I/chOnic (PL Iv 4) 

33, Shimovatnalt'-db) i Sa}ichb))U' (I’L J 4' 

56, Aaniwa viiU'hi (PL \T, J 5) 

1 15, IJi-^ashi mac hi (PI. JX, K 5) 


Jinriki.sh<i rarcs. 

From Kobe Station or Sannomiya Mati'.n /c 


Far 


'I'imc 



fr. 

fr S* 

fr K'* 

fr. S'- 

fr K* 

fr. S* 


i hb 

c/tb 

Si’n 

srn 

}t!in. 

vtin. 

Amcr. C< nsulatc . 

J ? 

7 

■»3 

5 

1 S 

S 

I’.r. Consulate ... . 

M 

7 

13 

5 

1 3 

5 

ficr. (.'onsiiLite 

14 

8 

13 

6 

Is 

7 

Fr. Consulate ... 

i!-; 

8 

18 

9 

:.'o 

10 

* K Kbbc ; J: 

) --- Saunnwiya. 







(See P. 123):- 
A\imc 


Yokohama Specie Bank (Brancli)|^‘ 


Locatioi 

( Siihac-machi-dbri Sauchbmc\ 

Tel. Nos. II, 771, 9G8 X 1333 

(i'l- 15, J 5)*^ 

llungkong X Shangliai Banking ( NicIu'f}U'\ Tel. Nos. 

( iorjwration. ( 2,376,842. 

Deutsch-Asiatischc Bank Kyb-maihi \ 'I'el. No, 122. 

('hartered Bank of India, ) at • / • r,. , ^ 

Austmli.i.ana( l>ina. maria ■, Id. llGl. 

Internal ional Bankiri'j Corircua- | .. , • r,. i 

lion „f New V-.k, e’l.No.49I. 

Mercantile Bank of India. Kybmnchi\ 'IVl.Nos. 1045 K 2540. 

Swiss Bankverein Jlariina machi\ Tel. No. 214!^ 

J*offl nmt Te1f‘(/i’a]th (inclmling d'eleplioiie); 

A\()tic I.ocadon 

KoLc Post and 'l elegraiih Giricc Sukac-mac hi dbri Nokiichbme. 
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Kr.l« Post and Tclegrapli No. 105. 

lU)rcigii 13 cpartmcnt. J 

Sannomiya Tele^raj^h Office. Sivmomiya Station. 

Sannomiya Post and Tdcgraph-I • 

Ofilce. j 

Dealerfi in J^ocnl Vrmiucta. 

Curio vShops (Dealers in old paintings, lacquer and bronze wares, old 
coins, ancient costumes, coats of arms, swords, 

M. ir.'iiiiada {l\Toto-mnchi-d7>ri SaucJwme). 

S. Ota {^Toto-machi-dori Sa>7ch~>iKi''\ 

'J\ Mukiuia {Moto-)iiachi-dori Saticliotue). 

Cloth iMercluints (Dealers in embroidery, screens, and silk stuffs): 

T. ikashiinaya’s Kobe P.nint h {Md.^-machi-dori SancJwme). 

M Koshiishi {Af do-Jiun /li-d^n i ftch7'}pie). 

T'J .vkai-bhuicn {Sa un i^)}t iya-c !i7> JirlrDne). 

K. Snya {San>iomiya-ch7j Nafuime). 

r»am1 )( )0 ^Vorks : 

N. ikai-shoicn {y>inUinni\\x-ch7i Itclutmc). 

II iittori-Gonu-'i Kwai^lia {Saxinoviiya cJiT} ItchZme), 

l\)llery and Cloibonne Wares : 

V. 'Irini^iicbi {Ahdo-}nachi-d7>ri ItcJiomeA. 
lb. Okainuto {AL>(o-xnacIti-d7 ri Nuhomc). 

Jlron/e \Vare.s : 

'J'. Ilit.ika {Sa»»ot>tj\'a-cho ffehome). 

Lacquer Waies : 

Gr. Soki \Sh:nr(\yaf)tiite-dt>ri NirhZfwr). 

bwelry, Gold and Silver Works : 

'T. '^J’suboi ( 7'a»r in d7iri S,inch7ime). 
l\ ory Works : 

Kosh’i.shi Masaiiao {Afoto-iunchi-dorl NkhZfnc). 
bans : G. Inmgawa {Shiin.iyatniiie-d7iri NichAnie). 

C’olour Ih ints and Picture Postcards : 

Sakaya-shulcn {AL't i-niacJii-d7>i'i SancJi7>nte). 

Jajiane.se I’njier {^Chiyoyami, etc.y. 

{^ii(la-".lu)lcn {^AFiyt,.i-tniichi-d7>ri ItchZme), 

Utensils for Tea Ceremony and Plovvcr Arrangi'ment : 

t ). Ilirao {Aliitc-rn,i( hi d7ri l/ch7i/ne), 

N. Akaslii (A/oi-ch7> 0(H h7me). 

Lanterns : G. linaga^a ( Shinjoyamaie-d7iri Nich7me). 

Screens : N. Saitn {Meto-machi-dox i NichZnnc), 
b'igured Mattings : 

Akao Mttrinun-a Shbkwai {^Nunc-liki-macht Htchoffte). 

R. 'J'angt' {Sannomtytx-chZ Ntchome). 

Dolls and Toys : 

K. Mvinano {Kav7i~ch7> Shkh7>me'\. 

K. P'lijii {Sannomiya-cho .Suuc/iDme). 
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Jiazaarft : 

Kobe Shohin-Chinretsu-kwan {Sannomiya-cho Nichome). 
Kyosei-kwan ( Ta 7 non-dd 7 ’i Nichome). 

Seifii-kwan (Tarnofi-ddri jN^ichome). 

Minatogawa-kwanshoba i^Minafo-cho Sa^ichdtne). 

Hoko «kwan (Nish i-miyauchi-cho). 

Shumpu-kwan (Kita-sakasckawa-cho), 

JPhotographers : 

S. Ichida (Mofo-machi-dof'i Alchdme). 

Tamamura (N^ishi-machi Shkhome). 

Clubs atul Associations : 

Kobe International Committee (65, Natiiwa-machi), 

Club Concordia (117, Tt 7 )-machi\ Tel. No. 1268). 

British Association of Japan, Kobe Branch (65, Naniwa-machi), 
Kobe Rowing Athletic Club. 

American Asiatic Association, Kobe Branch (<^(i^IIif^ashi-machiy 
Kobe Cricket Club (109, Ito-machi and 25, Yamatnoto-din'i 

Nichome). 

Kobe Foreign Board of Trade (52, Harima-machi). 

I^adics’ Club (28, N'anhva-machi). 

Kobe Club (14, IGmo-cho Rokuckome \ Tel. No. 405). 

Kobe Sailing Club (99, Kita-machi). 

Kobe Golf Club (Links and Club Houses, at Rokko-zafi), 

Shinko Club (Shimoyamate-dori Roktichomey PL I 5). 

Oriental Club (2 of 18, Nakayamate-doriy Nic/wme), 

Yamate Club (Nakayamate-ddri Shichichome). 

Ladies* Benevolent Society (52, Harima-machi \ and 38, Naka- 
yamate-ddri Sanchome). 

St. Andrew’s Society, Kobe Branch (195, Kitano^cho Niclidfue). 
Royal Society of St. George, Kobe Branch (109, Itd~machi and 
25, Yamamoto-ddri Nichdme). 

Societe Franco- Japonaise, Section dc Kobe, (42, Yamamoto-dot'i 
Nichdme). 

Kobe Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

(c/o Hyogo Prefectural Office, Shimoyamate-dori Shichome). 
Washington Society (96, Higashi-machi), 

International Hospital (Yamamoto-dori Itchdme). 

Itinerary Ilians, 

First Day : Nunobiki (PL K 2), Ikuta-jinsha (PL J 4), Smva-yama 
(PL I 3), including the Ascent of Futatabi-san), Mbiafoyawa- 
jinsha (PL H 6), Nayata-jmsha (PL 1) 7); visit to curio shops. 
Second Day : Suma^ Shhvoyay Alaiko, Akashi. 

'I’hird Day : Rokko-zaii, Afaya-sariy Takarazuka Spa (see Route XV, 

p. 175)- 

Fourth Day : Arima Hot Springs. 

Vesticals 0 / iiofte. 

Ikuta-jinsha (PL J 4): April 14/^ and i^thy and September 19//^- 

2Zrd. 
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Mhiatogawa-jinsha (PL I£ 6): May 7 .^th and July \ 2 th. 
(Vata-jtnska (at Tammi): May 22 n(i and 2 ^r(f. 
NagcUa-nnsha (PI. D 7); April 22nd and 2 y'd. 


Situation and History, etc. 

Kobe, comprising under one municipality Kol^e Proper and llyo- 
go, is one of the two largest open ports of Japan, the other being 
Yokohama. It is situated in 135° il^ E. long, and 34^41'' N. lat., 
having the range of hills composed of Rokko-zmt^ Maycr-san, Ftita- 
tabi'san, and Takatori-yarna^ at the back towards N. E. and the sea 
in front. The port of Kobe is marked oiT from that of Ilyogo by 
the delta of the old ‘Minato-gawa.* The city extends for 5 m. from 
E. to W. along the coast and 5 m. from the coast to the top of Maya- 
san, comprising altogether an area of 2.4 sq. m. Being close to 
Osaka and Kyoto, and commanding land communication with the 
San-yo and San-iu districts and sea routes to Shikoku and Kyushu, 
Kobe is the great trade port for half Japan. It has already out- 
stripped Yokohama in the volume of foreign trade, and has also a 
flourishing home trade. 



A Pkombnadb at Minatogawa. 


History. When the port of Kobe was first opened to foreign commerce 
about forty-nve years ago, it was merely a group of fishing villages. As the 
name *Kdbe* indicates, meaning ‘ Divine households', the taxes paid by them 
formerly formed the revenue of the temple of Ikuta-Jinsha, But Hyogo, which 
now forms a part of Kobe municipality, is an old town. It was to Fukuhara^ 
which constitutes a part of Hyogo, that in the latter part of the xith century, 
Taira-fto-Kiyomori, then the actual ruler of the country, transferred the scat 
of government from Kyoto, though only for a short time. 

According to tradition, Kiyontori^ while engaged in building the harbour of 
Hyogo, found that no sooner was an embankment made than it was washed 
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away. One day a fortune-teller advised him to bury human beings alive under 
tiie cinbunkment in order to propitiate the rage of the sea-gods. Whereupon 
the officer in chage, Awa-J\UmhUt had a barrier constructed at Ikuta’-no-mori 
and planned to seize thirty strangers in order to make them victims. 13ut the 
son of Kagawa-Mimhu^MaisuoXvj name, who was in Kiyomori*s service as page, 
offered himself as a substitute for the thirty strangers and was accepted. There 
was also buried with Matsuo beneath the embankment a stone-slab with an 
inscription oi Issai-kyo (a Buddhist scripture). The gods being thus propitiated, 
the harbour works were finally completed. 

By the time Osaka became a great metropolis under Hideyoshii Hyogo was 
already an important trade port, so that ships bound for Osaka and laden with 
the products of Shikoku, Kyushu, and Chugoku, now began to call at Hyogo, 
greatly increasing its prosperity. The port has kept on growing ever since 
and in 1788 it had a population of 10,580 (5,900 households), there being 782 
vessels belonging to inhal)itants of the place. But the region now occupied by 
Kobe PropKir conUined only a few st>litary fishing villages, when it was first 
opened to foreign trade (1867). Its new history began with the establishment 
there, a few years before the Restoration of i863, of a naval school unilcr the 
famous Kaisu Kaishu. When Kobe was first opened to foreign trade, the land 
along the coast and W. of was set apart as a foreign concession. 

After ttie Restoration of jS 68, the new government appointed ltd Shtdnsuke 
(later Prince lid Hirobnini) the first governor of Hyogo i'rcfci lure, which had 
Kobe for its capital. Since then the growth of Kobe has been phcnninenal. In 
1874 the railway between Kobe and Osaka w.as congiletod, the late Kmperor 
himself being present at the formal opening ceremony held somewhat later. In 
1884 work was commenced on the San-yo Railway which was scjon to link Kobe 
with Shimonoseki. In 1886 Kobe was organized as a municipality, by incorporat- 
ing Hyogo. In 1897 the waterworks were completed. In 1902 extensive harbour 
works were commenced. 

The J*oj}uIation, which was 135,000 (34,000 households) in 
1896, when the Municipal Act w'as first put into fierce, has since' thrown 
rapidly, until in 1910 it numbered 387,915 (99.904 households). 

JEklueatiou. Kobe has 31 primary schools wdth 37,264 attend- 
ants in 1911, and besides there are 8 kindergartens, 3 apprentice 
schools. Amon^ schools of higher ^radc there are tlic G(w. Higher 
Commercial School, two Middle Schools and Commercial, 'rechnical 
and Higher Girls’ Schools, one each, all these, e.xccpt the first, being 
either prcfcctural or municipal cstabli.shments. The presence of 64 
Shinto temples and 90 Buddhist temples may also be mentioned in 
this connection. 


foreign Population of fio^c. Some information reganllng the foreign popu- 
lation of Kobe will be found in the two tollowir)g tables: — 


Nationality 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Total 

Nationality 

Male 

Fc- 

male 

Total 

Great Britain 

36^^) 

259 

6.'S 

Switzerland 

II 

4 

IS 

India 

36 

2 

J8 

1 ^»iimaik 

15 

12 

27 

Australia 

3 

5 

8 

Spain 

<> 

9 

15 

u. s. A. 

76 


134 

Portugal 

5 S 

45 

iw 

Gerrnatiy 

151 

71 

222 

'^riirkcy 

3 

I 

4 

Fraivc 

47 

43 

90 

Holland 

10 ' 

8 

x8 

Italy 

11 

4 

15 

Belgium 

5 

2 

7 

Austria-Hungary 

8 

6 

14 

< Ireece 

1 


1 

Russia 

I 

2 

3 

Si.im 

9 

3 


9 

Sweden 

2 

— 

2 

Mcxiio 



3 

Norway 

5 

4 

9 

China 

1 , 49 '^ 

47 fi 

1,966 





Total 

2>3i4 

1,01 1 

3 , 3 -*S 
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Nationality 

Offi- 

‘cials 

Mission- 

aries 

Teach- 

ers 

Members 
of Banks 
and I'inns 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Total 

Great Britain 

4 

15 

20 

165 

421 

625 

India 




20 

18 

38 

Australia 

... 



I 

7 

8 

U. S. A. 

2 

9 

14 

22 

87 

X34 

Germany 

3 



84 

X33 

222 

France 

8 

II 


21 

50 

90 

Russia 

I 


... 


2 

3 

Italy 



I 

I 

13 

15 

Avistria 




S 

9 

14 

(.'hina 

6 


10 

S3 

1,892 

1,966 

Siam 



2 


7 

9 

Norway 




2 

7 

9 

Sweden 




2 


2 

Denmark 




4 

23 

27 

Holland 




6 

12 

18 

Belgium 

I 



2 

4 

7 

Switzerland 




9 

6 

x5 

Spain 




2 


! 

Portugal 

I 



24 

! '3 

100 

Mexico 





1 3 

1 3 


26 

35 

47 

42B 

j 2.780 

1 3.320 


Climate. Kobe, being j)rotccted from the cold north winds by 
a range of hills and being washctl by the warm current of the Inland 
Sea, enjoys a most salulirious climate. Its average annual temperature 
is 15° C, being slightly warmer than that of Osaka (i4°.8C.), and 
practically the same as that of Genoa and of towns in southern 
France. Exccj)tiiig the three winter months (l)ccemlKT, January, 
and Fel)i*uary), the mercury never falls below free/.ing-point, wdiile 
it never rises above 30°C. except during July, August, and September. 
The place is comparatively dry, as the mountains on tiic N. E., as 
well as those v»f .Sy///v/r«, Kii and San yo Dii>tricts, arrest most of the 
moisture carried by the pievailing w'inds throughout all seasons of 
the year. The average annual rainfall is 1,365 m.m., the greatest 
rainfall (200 ra.in. per month) taking place during the rainy season, 
and the smallest (40 m.m. per month) in February. The average 
rainy days amount to 140 days in a year, being more numerous in 
summer than in winter. The snowTall is very slight, never Ixiing 
more than one or two feet. The winds blow largely from the N.W., 
though in July they often blow from the E. and in September and 
October from the N. E. The average velocity of the wind is 3.1 m. 
per second, it Ixjing stronger in winter than in summer. Hurricane 
signals are hoisted at the Meteorological (^bsorvatt>ry {Nakayamate- 
dbri\ PL H4), at the Watch Station of the Harlxjur Olhcc {Kawa- 
$aki-maM)f and at the Second Hatoba {^A'ai^an-Jori). 
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lietcorologlcal Table for K5bc i Average for la years from 1897 to 190S. 


Items 

February 

April 

August 

October 

Annual 

Atmos 



^Average 

4.4 

13.2 

26.8 

17-3 

15.0 

pheric 


J Maximum 

18.4 

24.8 

36.1 

28.2 

36.1 

temperature (.Minimum 

•*‘5.4 

*0.6 

18.0 

5-4 

* 5-5 

Greatest daily change 

15.6 

16.8 

13.6 

12.9 

16.8 

Average 

17.0 

26.1 

42.4 

29.8 

28.0 



I 

m.m. 

Mt.tn. 

771.771. 

771.771. 

77t.77t. 



' Total quantity 

37-9 

137-6 

1150 

120,6 

1364-7 

and 


Greatest 

m. 7 n. 

7 n.m. 

771.771. 

771.771. 

77t.77t, 

- 


daily quantity 

47.0 

66.7 

91.8 

100.2 

148.8 

fnll 


Rainy or 









L 

snowy days 

9 

13 


10 

140 





f Clear days 

2 

4 

2 

4 

35 

Rain or 

Fairly 






Sunshine 

fine days 

20 

*3 

x 8 

x 6 

198 





.Cloudy days 

6 

13 

XI 

11 

132 

<2uantity of Cloud 

S-7 

6.4 

6.3 

5-9 

6.3 

Temperature! Average^ 

65-5 

20 

69.2 

24 

75.3 

36 

72.1 

30 

71-5 

17 

Atmospheric 
pressure j ** 

' m.tn. 

764-3 

7 n.m. 
762 3 

771.771. 

757-0 

77t.77l.\ 

\ 763,0 

771.771. 

761.4 




a 

rt 

r Direction 

N. 39 W. 

N. 5 W. 

N. 44 W. 

N. 5 K 

N. 23 W. 




0 

! 

m. 

7 n. 

Tft. 

771. 

771, 




> 

<J 

'-Velocity 

3-3 

3-1 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

Wind- 




m. 

m. 

77t. 

771. 

VI. 




0 

to 

Velocity 

20.4 

18.4 

21.7 

18.8 

28.2 




c 

c 

Vj 

W 

'"Direction 

E. 

N. E., 

E. N. E. 

N. E. 

N.W. 

N. E. 


'Rainy days 

17 

16 

15 

*3 

18S 

(A 

B 

V 

Soowy days 

8 

— 

— 


19 

Frosty days 

17 

I 

— 

— 

57 


Hail days 

3 

— 

— 

... 

9 

{3 

Foggy days 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Thiuider days 

— 

— 

2 

— 

8 

6 

Hurricane days 

3 

4 

2 


3^ 


.Earthquake days 

X 

1 

2 

2 

*3 


N.B. In tlic lorctxoin? tabic the tcmpcratnrt,.'* gjvcn arc those of the (Cen- 
tigrade scale; ’^ show’s decrees below freezing-point; (piatuily of cloud is measured 
by taking the maximum as 10 , and the tcmxicraturc by taking the warmest as 
100 ; velocity of wind is that per second. 

General Description. 

The city of Kobe is built partly on the scacoast and partly on 
the hillsides. Proceeding from the seaside towards the N. W., the 
street soon makes a sharp ascent till it reaches Yamamoto- ddri. 
PTom here one obtains a view of the town and port of Kobe and in 
the distance the island of Awaji and the strait separating it from 
the main island. Kobe Station occupies a central position in the 
city. Leaving the station and walking a short distance to the N., we 
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come to a railway over-road bridge called Aioi-bashi, which connects 
two long busy streets, one on each side. The one running N.E. is 
Moto-machi and the other running S.W. is Tamon~ddri. We begin 
with the former. The quarter immediately adjacent to the station 
premises and S.W. of Aioi-bashi is occupied by the Municipal Office, 
Chamber of Commerce, Telephone Exchange Office, Post-Office, etc.j 
Moto-machi-dori, above-mentioned, is lined on both sides by shops 
of all kinds. The street next and parallel to it, Sakae-machi-dori^ 
contains a large number of banks. Another street Kaigan-doriy 
lying along the coast, is lined on its landward side with steamship 
companies’ offices, foreign trading firms and agencies, forwarding 
agencies, etc.y while from its seaward side project five piers. The 
westernmost of these, which is close to Kobe Station, is called 
Tetsiidd-sambashi'y one at the end o{ Benten~ddri is calleil Benten- 
hatoba\ one at the right of the Custom-House, Dai-san-hatobay 
(Third Wharf; PI. I 6), and another at the left is the American 
hatoba (American Wdiarf; PI. 1 6). Dai-san-hatoba and American 
hatoba are for passengers, while the others arc chiefly for cargo. 
Passing beyond the Custom-House we come to the ‘Former Foreign 
Concession,* still largely occupied by houses and business offices of 
foreign residents. At the other end of the concession is a public 
garden and a cemetery for foreigners. From the cemetery it is but 
a few cho to Sannomiya Station, whence going N. by Nagasa-tibri, 
we come to I/cu/a-jinska \ PI. J 4). The street in front of 

this temple is Shimo-yamatc-dbriy which is already (piite high up the 
hillside. On this street are situated the Ilydgo Prefectural Office 
(PI. I 5), and the Prefectural Assembly Hall, and on Yamajnoto-ddriy 
another street higher up, is found the Branch Temple of Iloug^van- 
jiy while going yet further N. we ct>mc to Suwayama Park (PI. I 3). 
Beyond the Shin-Ikuta-gaway a river on the eastern outskirts of the 
town, are the Higher Commercial School, the Museum, and an In- 
dustrial Bazaar. In the upper course of the Shin-Tkuta-ga\va, at the 
foot of Nunvbiki-yama (PI. K 2), are the Nunobiki Falls and Nuno- 
biki Mineral Spring ; and on Nunobiki-yama, the reservoir for the 
water system of Kobe. The road between Nunobiki and Kobe 
affords an excellent drive. Now retracing our steps to Aioi-bashi, 
and entering Tamon-ddri wc soon come to Minafogim^a-jinsha (PI. 
II 6), to the N. of which is situated K(>gcn-ji (PI. H 5), popularly 
known as Kusufjoki-dera, Not far from these temples towards the 
W. there once flowed the River Mindto-ginvay emptying itself by a 
channel through a sandy promontory known as Kawasaki. The 
river’s course has now been diverted westward, by cutting a new 
channel (part of whicii is a tunnel) and made to flow into the 
Karimogawa. The (jld bed of the Minalo-gawa now forms part of 
the city; its delta, Kawasaki, being occupied by the famous Kawa- 
saki Dockyard. Hyogo, being an old towm as already explained, is 
not so progressive as Kobe Proper which is entirely new. Its main 
street {Jlonchd-ddri) is the busiest. Shwiakatni-choy a street near 
the coast, lies on the land reclaimed in the time of Kiyomori and at 
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Raiko-ji Temple may yet be seen the tomb of Afatsud^ Kiyomori’s 
page, who offered himself for burial under the new embankment as 
a sacrifice to propitiate the sea-gods (see P. io8). The tomb of Kiyo- 
mori is a thirteen-storied stone pagoda, 26 ft. high, near Shinko-ji, 
not far from Raiko-ji. Hybgo Station (PI. F 8) is at Nishiymiagi- 
wara-chd. Near it stands the Imperial Western Railway Control- 
ling Bureau (Tl. F 8). A sandy beach, projecting into the sea on 
the S.W. side of lI\6go, is the well-known Wada-no-misaki, At its 
extremity are a lighthouse (fixed red light) and an old battery, — 
the neighbourhood forming a favourite picnic resort — and not far 
from these, at Yos/iida-s/ihiden is the fanKuis Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Co.’s Cotton Mill (PL F 10). In the space ])ctwcen the former and 
the latter is the site for the Mitsubishi C'o.’s new dockyard. 


Harbour and Harbour Works. 

The Kobe Harbour consists of three sections, the space between 
Waki-no-hama and tlic Kawa-^aki j)romontory being divided into the 
Iji/ and 2nd sections, and that ]>etween Kawasaki promontory and 
Wada-no-misaki forming the 3r</ section. 'I he \st and 2nd sections 
are for the mooring of merchant ships and junks of all kinds, while 
the section is for vessels of the Japancsi' navy. The harbour 
encloses altogether an area of 2,741 acres. d'he general depth of 
the water is between 3 and 4 fathoms, while over about one-fifth 
of the harbour area it is 5 fathoms. At low tide the deepest parts 
measure 6 fathom^. As the bottom is for the most part covered 
with rnud (except a narrow fringe near the coast where it is covered 
with sand), the harbour gives good anchorage. I'he tide is highest 
at 3.1 min. past 7 o’clock on the :in<l 15/// days of the lunar 
month. At the spring tide the waters rise ft., \\hilc at tlic neap 
tide the rise is but 3J2 ft. 

Jlarhoiir Worhs. Iteclatnation of Foreshore. — The foreshore 
between Ono-f^a-hama and the Former Foreign (Concession, covering 
an area of 65 acres, is t<j be reclaimed, aiul will be protected against 
the tide by embankments. Against these embankments will Ijc 
built a large pier 4,443 yds. long. It is estimated that this pier 
will accommodate at the same time about 19 ships of various sizes 
(totalling about 134, exx) tons). A smaller pier (495 yds. long) for 
sampans will also be constructed. On the reclaimed grounds will 
l>e built sheds for goods and cargoes, with tracks for their convey- 
ance. Fixed and movable cranes will be ])rovided for loading or 
unloading heavier articles; also about 50 lathes, worked by elec- 
tricity. 

ICnfVff luul Flearniice of Shi/f.s. The merchant vessels of all 
kinds, engaged in both home and ftmdgn trade, which entered and 
cleared the ha?l>our of Kobe during 1909 amounted to 15,327, of 
which those engaged in foreign trade numbered 2,418. The par- 
ticulars arc given in the following table : — 
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Entered 

Cleared 

Nationality 

Number of Ships 

Registered 

Tonnage 

Numlx:r 
of Ships 

Registered 

Tonnage 

Japan 

f Steamers 1,547 

2,368,7:59 

1,581 

2,397,023 

1 Sailing Ships 2 

f)54 

4 

396 

Great 13ritain 

r Steamers 549 

t Sailing Ships i 

1,732,981 

2,491 

549 

I 

1,737,042 

2,491 

Germany 

Ut 

522,277 

140 

516,441 

France 

J Steamers 64 

164.9-9 

62 

159.I94 

1 Sailing Ships i 

1,096 

0 

0 

U.S. of America 

j Steamers 54 

t Sailing Ships i 

394.^69 

839 

54 

X 

394,369 

839 

Austria-Huni^ury 

12 

47>M4 

12 

47.144 

Norway 

18 

39.757 

2Z 

4u,86o 

Holland 

14 

4t.555 

14 

41,555 

Denmark 

5 

12,239 

5 

12,230 

Sweden 

8 

18,846 

1 8 

18,846 

China 

I 

1,428 

I 

i,4“8 

Total 

2,418 

5,350,244 

2,453 

5,369,867 


Russia — In 1908, 10 Russian Ships (21,221 tons) entered and cleared, but 
none in 1909. 





Japanesk Junks in Kobe Harbour. 

IPaaaengerA Arriiftng at Kdf»c, During 1 909 passengers by sea 
landing at Kobe numbcrc<l 213,405 from ships coasting in home 
waters and 19,407 from ocean-going steamers. The total was 
232,812, of whicii 6,183 were foreigners. Among these latter Chi- 
nese mimbored 2,476, Hritons 1,493, Americans 1,090, Germans 320, 
Russians 308, and French 146. 
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Communications. 

K5be enjoys many facilities for communication and transporta- 
tion both by land and sea. (l) Itallways. Kobe is the W. terminus 
of the Tokaido Main Line and the bet^inninjT of the San-yo Main 
Line, it being about labours’ journey to Shipnonoseki and 13 hours 
to nkyo (42 min. to Osaka, and i hr. and 37 min. to Kyoto). 



Minatogawa-jinsha, KaBB. 

Distances and Fares from Kobe to the principal cities in Japan 
are as follows: — 


Fares 


Stations 

Kyoto 

Nagoya 

Iliranuma 

Shimbashi 

Nikko 

Tsuruga 

Yamada (z/zh Tennoji) 
Miyazu* (via Kanzaki) 
Taisha (via Himcjij 
Okayama 
Miyajinia 
Shimonoseki 
Nagasaki 
Kagoshima 


Distances 

VI. 

47.1 

141.8 

358-1 


122.3 
131.8 
110-7 

244.7 
89.1 

203.3 

329.3 

494.8 

567.9 


\st class 
yen 

1.95 

4.75 

9.23 

9.53 

II. 15 

425 

4.50 

4.25 

7.10 

3-35 

6.28 

8.70 

11.78 

1305 


2 .ptd class 
yen 
1. 17 

2.85 

5.54 

5.72 

6.69 

2.55 

2.70 
2.75 
4.26 
2.01 

3.77 

5-22 

7.10 

7.86 


* Visitors to Ama-no-lTashidaie arc advised to embark in a fcrry-stcamcr 
irorri Maizuru to Miya:^u, 1G.2 n. ni.; 110, ist class. 
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At the Kobe Station through-tickets for principal cities in 
Europe, Manchuria, and Chosen are issued. 




Fares 

Per each 

From Kobe 

Distances 

Express 

\ Trains 

10 kg. 

in excess of 



jst class 

2nd class 

allowance 

Via Fiisan 

m. 

yen 

yen 

yen 

husan 

480 

20.20 

16.25 

0.70 

Keijo 

750 

3370 

25.70 

0.90 

Heijo 

915 

41-95 

32.45 

1. 10 

Shin-Gishu 

1,062 

51-30 

37-60 

1-50 

hVngtien 

1,233 

62.15 

42.30 

1.66 

Harbin 

L574 

90.80 

65.20 

2.36 

Mancliuria 

2,157 

14570 

99. So 

3-36 

Moscow 

6,510 

284.40 

207.50 

8.38 

St. Petersburg 

{Via yiaika) 

6,677 

2SS.75 

210.50 

8.48 

London 

{Via Os tend) 

8,399 

416.07 

291.24 

10.94 

Berlin 

7,741 

364.00 

25501 

i5-93 

Paris 

8,409 

410.67 

287.62 

10.40 

Via Dairen 





Dairen 

824 

46.20 

42.25 

0 78 

Harbin 

1,412 

90.80 

73-25 

1.64 

Manchuria 

1,995 

14570 

107.65 

2.64 

Irkutsk 

2.944 

193.60 

145-45 

4.34 

Moscow 

6,348 

284.05 

207.75 

7.66 

St. Petersburg 
{Via Viatka) 

6,515 

288.95 

210. 50 

7.76 

London 

( 1 'ia Os tend) 

8,237 

416.07 

291.24 

10.94 

Berlin 

7.579 

363.00 

255.01 

S.93 

Paris 

8,247 

410.67 

287. 62 

10.40 

Via Vladivostok 





Vladivostok 

695 

42.25 

40.15 

0 48 

Harbin 

1,189 

87.85 

6S.65 

1.54 

Manchuria 

1.772 

143-65 

102.60 

2.34 

Irkutsk 

2,7*3 

191.50 

133-45 

4.04 

Moscow 

6,117 

282.55 

195-75 

7-36 

St. Petersburg 
{Via Viatka) 

6,284 

286.S5 

198.50 

7.46 

London 

{Via Ostend) 

8,005 

413-99 

279-30 

10,64 

Berlin 

7.347 

1 360.91 

2.13.08 

8.62 

Paris 

8,015 

408.03 

275-68 

10.09 
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(2) JSlectrie Tramways. Electric Cars run between Kasugano 
(E. outskirts of Kobe') and the W. end of llyogo (distance 3.7 ni., time 
required 26 min.) Those cars are run every 3 or 4 min. between 5 
a.m. and 12p.m. At Kasugano the city line makes connection with 
the osaka^Iiole (or Ilan-Shin) T:fectric JCailwai/ and at the llyogo 
terminus with one leading to Sitma. The city line is tlividetl into 
four sections, llic passenger fare per section being 2 sen^ with the 
addition of a transit lax of I sen. The Jlyofjo ICtcctric Mailivut/ 
starts right in front of Hybgo Station (PI. F 8) and nms to S/awoyn. 
The distance is 5 -^ covereel in 27 min. The cars arc run every 
8 min., except on Sundays and holidays when they run every 5 min. 
The line is divided into 2 sections, tlie passenger fare per section 
being 3 wdth the additional transit tax of I sen. 

(3) Jiiirikishos, Carriages, A.atoinobiles. Jinrikisha ¥1.50 

per day, 25 sen per lir., 35 sen per two hrs. Carriages for hire at 
Cobb & Co.’s (at P'ukiai-Kiinika-ddri Eokuchome): Single Victoria 
seating 3 persons Y 1.50 per hr., Y 4 per 4 hrs., Y 6 per day of 8 hr.s ; 
Double Victoria seating 4 person.'? Y 2 per hr., Y 6 per ^ day, Y" 8 
per day; Landatt seating 4 persons Y 3 per hr., ¥ per Yz day, Y 12 
per day. Automobiles for hire at Matsu-shokivai (at Kita-Nagasa- 
dtri Jtchdme\'\iG\. (with driver) seating 2 persons Y 5 

per hr., Y 20 per day, 70 sen per mile ; Car seating 4 or 5 persons 
Y 7 per hr., ¥ 35 per day, Yl.y:>pcr mile. 

(4) Sea ItoHles. Kobe enjoys many facilities for steamship 
communication, as may be seen from the list of regular S.S. lines, 
given below; — 

1) l^uropean Tines [via Suez Canal j.t 

Austrian Lloyd’s Line (Triest-Yokohama) — four- weekly. 

Messageries Maritiines Co.’s S.S. lane (Marseilles- Yokoham.a) 
— fortnightly. 

Nippon Yusen Kwaisha’s S. S. Line (Yokohama Antwarp)— 
fortnightly. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd Co.’s S. S. Line (Premen Yokohama}-— 
fortnightly. 

Peninsular ( )riental Steam Navigation Co.’s S.S. Line* (Lemdon- 
Y okohamaj — fortniglit ly. 

* Ihe service between Ynkohania and Sliair^hai by b-cal steamers 

2) Atne^'ican. l/ini‘s.\ 

American Trading Co.’s Pank Lino (Tacoma Manila) — monthly. 

Canadian Pacific Railway (M.’s Royal Mail S.S. Line (Vancouver— 
Hongkong) — foitnighlly or 3 weekly. 

Ni})p(jn Yusen Kwaisha’s S. S. Line (Seat tic -Hongkong) — 
fortnightly. 
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Osaka Shoscn Kwaisha’s S.SL Line (Tacoma-IIongkong) — fort- 
nightly. • 

Pacific Mail Co.’s S.S. Tfinc (San Francisco-Hongkong via Hono- 
lulu) — twice monthly. 

Toyo Kibcn Kwaisha’s S.S. Line (San Francisco-IIongkong via 
I lonolulu) — tw'ice monthly. 

3 ) A.itJttrnlian J^inrs.f 

Nippon Yusen Kwaisha’s S.S. Line (Yokohama-Melbourne) — 
four-weekly. 

Norddeutschcr Lloyd Co.’s S. S. Line (Yokohama-Sydney) — 
four-weekly. 

China Navigation Co.’s Line (Kobe-New Zealand) — monthly. 

East Australian S.S. Co.’s I.inc (Kobc-Mclbourne) — ^four -weekly. 

I {VjWe Vol. I. Introductory Remarks, Chapt. Ill and Route xxvi Yoko- 
hama). 

4) Jnflian T/htea. 

Kobc-Tlombay Line (N. Y. K.’s Steamers’) — calling at Moji, 
Shanghai, (Homeward only) Hongkong, Singapore, Colombo, 
etc. — fortnightly. 

Yokkaichi-llombay Line (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Moji, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, f/c. — monthly. 
Y^okohama-Calcutta Line (N.Y.K.'.s Steamers)— calling at .Moji, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, and Rangoon — fortnightly. 

5 ) T'nr JCastfi^n Coaating SerHees. 

Vokohama-Shanghai Line (N.Y.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Moji 
and Nagasaki — twice weekly (fares : is/ class Y 05, 2;/^/ class 

Y 39)- ' 

Kbl>o-Keelung-Kwarenk5 I/ine (N.Y.K.’s Steamers)— Kobe to 
Keeluiig 7 'i(i Moji, thence to Kwaronko (Iluelenkang) 7 >ia 
Suau — 4 times monthly (fare.s : Kobe to Keelung 1 st class 

Y 36, 2 rti/ class Y 24). 

Kobc-Kcelung l/me (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Moji — 4 
times monthly (fares same as above). 

Osaka-Kcelung (7.7)? Okinawa) Line (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling 
at Aburatsu, Kagoshima, Oshima, Okinawa, Miyako, and 
Yaycyama — twice monthly (faros same as above). 

Yokohama -'bakenv Line fO.S.K.’.s Steamers) — calling at Ujina, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Koclung, B6ko-l6, and Anping — twice 
monthly (fare.s; Kolx; to Takow or Anping class Y" 41, 
2Hd class Y' 27). 
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Yokohama- Anping Line (O.S.K/s Steamers) — calling at Nago- 
ya,* Katsuura,* ( 3 saka,* Moji, and Kcclung— ^ times monthly. 
Asterisks indicate the ports called at occasionally on outward voyages. 

Osaka-Dairen Line (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Ujina (occa- 
sionally) and Moji— twice weekly (fares : Osaka or Kobe to 
Dairen, ij/ class ¥ 42, class ¥ 24). 

Kol^e-North China Line (N.Y.K.’s Steamers) — Kobe to New- 
chwang, calling at Moji, Nagasaki (alternately), and Taku — 
4 or 5 times monthly (fares : Kobe to Taku — ^Tientsin, or 
Newchwang, isf class ¥ 66, 2«^/ class ¥ 36). 

Yokohama-North China Line (N.Y.K/s Steamers) — Yokohama 
to Newchwang, calling at Nagoya,* Yokkaichi,* Moji (Shimo- 
noseki), jinsen (Chemulpo), Dairen, and Taku — thrice month- 
ly (fares same as above). 

N.B.: — (i) Asterisks indicate the ports called at occasionally on outward 
voyages only. (2) During the winter Chinwangtao is called at, but 
Taku and Newchwang omitted. 

Osaka-Tientsin Line (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Moji, thence 
direct to Tientsin — 4 times monthly (fares same as above). 

Osaka-Jinsen Line (O.S.K.’s Steamers)— calling at Moji (Shimo- 
noseki), Fusan, Masan (on outward voyages only), Moppo, and 
Kunsan — thrice weekly (fares: Kobe to Jinsen Is/ class Y27, 
2nd class Y 18). 

0 .saka-Anlung Line (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Moji, Jinsen, 
and Chinnampo — twice monthly (fares: Osaka or Kobe to 
Antung \st class Y33, 2nd class Y22). 

Osaka-Seisin I.ine (O.S.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Ujina, Moji, 
Fusan, Genzan, Seikoshin, Shimpo, and Jbshin — thrice 
monthly (fares: 1st class, Osaka or Kdbc to Genzan, Y* 30, to 
Joshin ^*^36, to Soishin Y’39). 

Kdbc-Vladivostok Jane (N.Y.K.’s Steamers) — calling at Moji, 
Naga.sakI (occasionally), Fu.san, Genzan, and Soishin — ^threc- 
wcc'kly (fares : Kobe to Vladivostok \st class Y42, 2 nd class 
¥28;. 


6 ) Home Waters Services. 

( i>aka Slidsen Kwai.^ha’s S.S. Lines.* 

( Jsaka-Tokushima J.ine and ( isaka-Yura (Aw^aji-shima) Line — 
both thrice daily service. 

( Jsaka-Kannoura (K. coast of .Shikoku) lane, Osaka-Kalsuura 
(S. coast f)f Kii) i^ine Tfast service), Osaka-Kochi l^inc, (.)saka- 
Nagoya Line, ( )saka-Shimonoscki I^inc, ( Asaka-Sukumo (r/fVr 
Shikoku S. \V. Ports) Line, ( A-^aka -Takamatsu Line, t )saka- 
Tanabe Line, Oisaka-Uchiumi Line — all daily service. 
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Osaka-Kagoshima Line, Osaka-Moji (via N. ports of Shikoku) 
Osaka-Yasugi (or San-in District) Line — all every other day 
service. 

Osaka-Okinawa Line — 7 times monthly. 

Osaka-Beppu-Moji Line (Special Ferry ^ Kiirenai maru’* Service) 
— once in 5 days. 

* for particulars, vide PP. 151-152 under ‘Osaka and Environs' 
and P. 136 under * Inland Sea.’ 

Sumitomo Co.’s S.S. Service. 

Osaka-Niihama Line — calling at Takamatsu, Tadotsu, Kwanon- 


ji, Kawanoc, and Mishima- 
Shippitig 

H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

10, Kaigan-ddri^ 

Tcl. Nos. 367 & 148;. 

P.O. Box No. 30. 

Tcl. Add. ‘^Ahrens" and 
** Nordlloyd/’ Kobe. 

Agents for : — 

Norddeutscher Lloyd. 

N.avi;;azionc Generale Ital’.ma. 

Amagasaki Shipping Department. 

Kobe Oflu'o. 

Kaigan-dori Shichome. 

Tel. No. 135. 

American Trading Co,. 

00, Kita-machi, 

'JVl. No.s 348 L.D. and 1245 L.D. 
P.G. Jinx No. 17. 

Tel. Add. “ Aiiuraco.** 

Agents for : — 

American and Oriental Transport 
Line Steamers. 

Indi.rn African Line Steamers. 

Browne & Co. 

26, Nixniioa- 7 uachi. 

'JVl. No. 6i;8. 

'I'cl. Add. “ Browne & Co.'* 

Agents for : — 

British-Indi.i Steam Navigation 
C«)., Tad. 

Apear T.inc of Steamers. 

Russian Volunteer Fleet. 

Butterfield & Swire. 

103, Yedo-machi, 

Tcl. No. 84S. 

l*. 0 . 13 f)X No. 72 

'I'el. Add. ” Swire/* Kobe. 

Agents for ; — 

China Navigation Co., lad. 

Ocean Stearnsliip Co., lad. 

China Mutual Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. 


-once in 3 days. 

Agencies. 

\ Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

(Royal Mail 3 . S. Line). 

14, Mixi-machi, 

Tcl. No. 1756. 

P.O. Box No. 37. 

Tel. Add. “ Citamprag.*' 

Chargeurs Reunis. 

(I'rcnch Steamship Company) 

16, Mai-ittachi. 

Chiietsu Kisen Co., Ltd. (Kobe Branch) 
Kofuonoya-cho. Hyogo. 

Tcl. No. 672. 

Comes & Co. 

, Kaigan-dori. 

'el. No. 492. 

P.O. Box No. 170. 

Tcl. Add. Comes," Kobe. 

Agents /or : — 

E.astern and Australian S. S. Co. 
“ Ben " Line. 

South African Line of Steamers. 

Oodweli & Co., Ltd. 

5, Kaigan-dori. 

Tel. No. 753. 

P.O. Box No. 157. 

Agents for : — 

Northern P.actfic Railway Co. 
Bank Line Ltd. 

Mogul Ste.ainship Co., I.td. 
Walts, Watts & Co.'s Line of 
Steamers. 

Warrack’s Line of Steamers. 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Barlx;r’s Line of New York 
Steamers. 

Burrell’s ‘’Strath" Line of 
Steamers. 

I«ancashirc Shipping Co., Ltd. 
Naval Line of Steamers. 

Andrew Weir & Co.'s Line of 
Steamers. 
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C. Anderson’s Steamers. 

British & Foreign Steamship Co., 
Ltd. 

Bedovin Steam Navigation Co., 


l.td. 

Clyde Shipping Co , Ltd. 

Gow, Harrison & Co.’s Stc.'imers. 
Hindustan Steam Shipping Co., 
Ltd. 


Wetldcl, Turner & Co.’s Line of 
Steanior.s. 


K. Hachiuma (Shipping Dept.). 

Kobe (’)ffice. 

.Si I kac -via ch i Sh ich ovt e . 

I'e!. No. 1747 L.D 

K. Hasegawa. 

14, Mai-viachi. 

Tel. No. 2879. 

C. lilies* Co. 

12, Kaii^an-dori. 

'I'el. NJ^s. 382, 426, and 696, L.D. 
P.O. Box No. 177. 

'J cl. Add. “ lilies.” 

As^ruts Jor:-^ 

il.iinburg American Line, 
f laniburg. 

Danipfsdiiffs Rhederei Union ” 
A G. 

Inul Oo. (Partnershi))) 

Minaio-cho ltch~>me, IIyo£'o. 

Tel. No. 1377 L.D. 

Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 

81, Kyo-viachi. 

Tel, Nos. 1045 and 2540. 

P.O. P»ox No. 16. 

Tel. Add. “Jardine,” Kobe. 
Assents Jor : — 

Jndo-China Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd. 

Glen Line of Steamers. 

Indra ” Line Ltd. 


Katsuda Shokwai. 

Kaii^an-dTtri NichDvte. 

Tel. Nos. 2547 L.D. and 1302 
L.D. 

Kawasaki Shipping Department. 

34, Nishi-macht. 

Tcl. No. 2557 L.D. 

Matsumoto Co., Ltd. (P.artncrship) 
Shipping JX'partnient. 
Minavti-sakasef^a^ua-cho, IJyogo. 
'Pel. No. 7f/2 L.D. 

K. Matsukata. 

} ^aviavioto-ddri Shichovie. 

Tel. No. L.D. 

Mikaml Co., Ltd. (Partnership).' 
Kai^an-dori Siivchnme. 

Tel. Nos. J34 and 1524 L.D. 


Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha. 

Kaigan-ddri Sanchome, 

'I’el. Nos. 794 and 732 L.D. 

Nippon Beikoku Co., Ltd. 

(Shipping Dep't.) 

Kiijiya-cho, Hyogo. 

'lei. No. i 63 L.D. 

Nippon Yusen Kwaisha. 

10 , Kaigan-dori Itchome. 

'J’cl. Nos, 58 and 130. 

1 \ 0 . Box 86. 

7 el. Add. Yusen.” 

Agents for : — 

Great Northern S. S. Co. 

Nisshin Boeki Shokwai. 

Sakae-viachi Sanchovie. 

'Id. No. 242 L.D. 

Oguri Kwalsoten, Ltd. (Partner.ship). 

Ka ivasa/:i-cho , J/yot^o. 

'Pel. No. 321 and 5o(j L.D. 

Okazaki Steamship Co., Ltd. 

3T, Akashi-viachi. 

'Pci. Nos. 321 and 24.}! L.D. 

Osaka Shosen Kwaisha. 

Kaii^a H-dori Sanchoinc. 

'Pel. No.s. 131, 063, 3 >22 and 2 'Jo6 
L.D. 

Tcl. Add. “ Shu.scn,” Kobe. 

Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

P(’rtl.uid Sc Asiatic S. S. C'o. 

Kyo-vtmhi. 

Tel. No. I 72 a 
P.(). Box oH. 

Tel. Add for 1 * M. “ Sid.ano.” 
f(jr P. 8c A. “ Portasia.” 

Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Go. 

J09, Itj-viaL/ii, 

'J'el. No. 1031. 

P.O. Box 109. 

'Pci. Add. “ Peninsular.” 

Sale & Frazar, Ltd. 

46, J lariina-machi, 

'Pri. No. 349. 

P.O. Box No. 133. 

'Pel. Add. “ Sale.” 

Atrents for : — 

American & Manchurian Steam- 
ship l.inc. 

Samuel Samuel * Co., Ltd. 

S 4 , I fa runa-vinchi. 

'I cl. Nos. 3R6 and 2740. 

P.O. Box No. 43. 

'Pel. Add. “ Orgoniancs.” 

Agent r for : 

** Shire ” Line of Steamers. 
Austrian Lloyd Steam Navigation 
Co. 
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Danish East Asiatic Co. 

Swedish East Asiatic C-o. 
Russian East Asiatic Co. 

Robert Dollar Jane of Steamers. 
Compania Trans-Atlantica dc 
Jjarcclona. 

Osaka Shosen Kwaisha. 

Russian Volunteer Fleet. 

South Manchuria Railway & 
Steamship Co. 

Thomas Sl Co. 

32, AK'ashi-machi. 

'J’cl. No. 1208. 

P.O. Fiox No. 6t. 

'Jcl. Add. ** Tliomasius/’ Kobe. 
Agents for : — 

H. Jhedcrichson*s Steamers, 
Jebsen Line. 

Sato Co., Ltd. (Partnership) 
Sakae-machi Nichome. 

Tel. No. 202 L.D. 


Tanimichi Co., Ltd. (Partnership) 
(Kobe Branch). 

Kaigan-dori Nichome. 

Tcl. Nos. 591 and 808 L.D. 

Tatsuuma Shokwai. 

Nishide-machi, Hyogo, 

Tel. No. 599, L.D. 

Toyo Klsen Kwaisha. 

(South American Line.) 

8t, Kyo-fftachi. 

T'el. Nh)s. 788 and 1869 L.D. 
Tel. Add. “Toyo Asano.'* 

K. Uenishi. 

Kaigan-dori Nichome. 

Tel. No. 578 L.D. 

Yamaguchi Co. (Partnership) 
Sakae-tnachi Sanchome 
'J'cl. No. 910 L.D. 


The Christian Churches. 

The Christian Churches of KoLc arc as follows 


r>aiomi- Nionhcr 0/ WcU-knoivn 
nation Churches Churches 
Roman rSoi-bo-nanatsu-no-ai- 

t'atbolic ... 3 -j no-kyukwui 

^Seika^()ku-kyokwa^ . . 

IVote.stant ... 3 I’nion Church 

(Non- denominational) 

N . Tr . . '( Kobe Kirisuto Kyokwai 

.pponKunna. 4 ( Tamon Kirisuto fcyok.v., 

Japan 

Methodist ' 

Baptist ... . 

Japan Episcopal 3 

Nippon Kirisuto ' 

(I’resbyteri.'in) 

Shirnpa Fukuin 
(Evangelical) 

Seventh day 
AdventisLs 
Sal vation Army 


Location 


f Nippon Methodist 
( Kobe Kyokw.ai 
Ivobc Shinsei Kyokwai 
Sei-mckaro Kyokwai 

{ Kr»bc Nippon Kirisuto 

Kyokwai 

Minalogaw'a Kirisuto 

Kyokwai 

Kobe Preaching Pl.ace 

J Seventh Day Adventists 

\ Kobe Church 

Salva»i«in Army Kobe 
Conii>any 


L>aie of 
Founda- 
tion 

Naka-m.xcJu 1871 

Shivtoyamate Shichichome . 1902 

Akashi-machi 1872 

Shitnoyatnaie Rokuchoine 1874 
\x Aioi-cho Nichome 1877 

Shimoyaviaic Gochome ... 1886 

Shimoyanuite Sanchome ... 1891 

Nakayarnafe Rokuchome ... 1894 

}\imamofo-dori Gochome... 1897 


F.i za 71 <a -ch o .% ichome 
Kusunoki-cho Shichome 


1906 

189S 


Yiimamoto-dori lichome ... 1904 

Tamon-dori Shichome ... 1902 


Public Offices, Schools, Hospitals, etc. 

Ofpcps. 1 lyo^o Prefcclural Office* {^Shimoyamatc-dori 
Shichome \ Tcl. No. S; PI. I 5h 

Kobe City Office { 7 \jchibxma-ddri I/rhdme; Tcl. Nos. 39S, 395, 

810; PL II 6). 

Railway Board’s Kobe Administration Office (front of Hy 5 go 
Station ; Tcl. No. 2011 ; PI. F S). 
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Hyogo Prefecture Plarbour Office {Hanahunta-chd\ Tel. Nos. 708, 

7o9;PII5). 

Kobe Post and Telegraph Administration Office {Sakae-machi 
Rokuchome). 

Kobe Custom-House {Mai-tnachi\ PI. 8, K 6). 

Kobe Customs Inspection Office {Kaignn-ddri Nichome), 

Kobe Regimental District Headquarters [Nakayamate-dori Shi- 
chome : PI. 20, 11 4). 

Figured Mattings Inspection Office. 

Kobe Meteorological Station (PL H 4). 

Wadamisaki Quarantine Station (PI. G li). 

Kobe Office of the Taiwan Government’s Monopoly Department. 






Distant Vibw of Awaji Island prom Ichi-no-tani. 

* Hyaoo Prefecture comprises the three provinces of Ilarima, Tajhua^ anfl 
Awaji, with portions ofSettsuand 'I'amba rrosiiicc*^, cf*\t'rin;; an ar»-a of aljont 
556 sq. miles, and having a p(;piilation of Its hounilantrs < omt; in 

f ontact with JKyoto and Osaka I’rcfct turcs on one side and on the ftpposilc side 
with the ])rtfoctures of (Okayama and 'J'oltori, wliilo a part of it faces the Sea 
of Japan and ujiothcr part the Inland Sea. Ifyri^o is liic third lari'c.st nVe- 
pr^ucing prefecture, the annual output aniouiUiug t(» hi>ku. The chief 

industrial jiroducts of Koljc and its vicinity are matches,- -the annual output 
valued at (Japanese ma« a roni) \alucd at Yi,5oo,<x)f> a year, 

papers (foreign) valued at Y2,i6o,o'X), besides artihcial nuuuires, cutlery, soy, 
etc. 

Schools, Kobe Higher Commercial School {Kiimochi \ PL N 2). 

Kobe Jogakuin (Girls’ School) [Yamamoio-ddri Shichdme\ PL 
18, I 4). 

^ ^Hospitals, Kobe Hospital {Kusunoki-cho Rokuchdme\ PL 37, 
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Sano Hospital [^Kita^Nagasa-ddri Shichome). 

Xe^vspapers, Kobe Shimbun [Sakae-machi Roktichome), 

Kobe Yushin Nippo {Sakae-machi Ttchome), 

Japan Chronicle (English paper) {Sakae-machi Rchome), 

Kobe Herald (English paper) {Naniwa-machi) 

Theatres, Tose, etc. Theatres : — Daikoku-za (PL 34, H 5 )» Aioi- 
za, Kabuki-za. Yose : — Minato-tei, Dai-ni-Minato-tci, Tachibana-za. 

Kobe has several archery grounds, billiard rooms, fishing 
ponds, etc. 


Products, Industries and Commerce. 

According to the returns for 1912, the factories of various kinds 
in the city numbered 185, in which were engaged 10,158 male and 
9,710 female operatives; the total annual output from these factories 
is valued at ¥49,498,371. Of these the more important ones are 
Matches {output, ¥6,100,000, from 68 factories), Camphor {output, 
¥2,560,000), Shipbuilding (Kawasaki and Mitsubishi Dockyards). 

iJonirnerce, Kobe is one of the two largest trade ports of 
Japan. According to the returns for 1912 the foreign trade amounted 
to ¥450,177,643, of which the exports amounted to ¥149,792,721 
and the imports to ¥300,384,922. The export, import, and total 
trade of Kobe constituted 29 per cent., 48 per cent., and 40 /er cent, 
respectively of the export, import, and total trade of the whole 
country. The more important articles of export arc as follows; cotton- 
yarn (¥32,513,000), copper (¥14.236,000), matches ('¥9,198,000), 
rice ( ¥3,839,000), straw hemp, and chip braids (Y 11,577,000), 
tigured mattings (¥3,731,000), camphor (¥2,824,000), shirtings and 
Sheetings ( ¥3,694, ckx)), knitted goods (¥6,010,000), tea (¥"1,917, - 
000). Among imports the more iin])ortant items are as follows: 
raw cotton ( ¥ 138,303,392), lx;an-cakcs (¥2,125,720), sulphate of am- 
monia (¥"6,322,945), rice (¥11,007,643), keioscnc-oil (¥1,894,404), 
cotton Italians and cotton sal ins ^ ¥2,146,044), wool (¥^4,994,164), 
hemp ami jute (¥2,616,241), pig-iion *' ¥4,573.603), iron plates and 
sheets ( ¥ 9,332,518), iron l^ars, rods, T, angle, etc. (¥" 7>024,9I9), 
soja beans (¥2,125,720), anirine dyes (¥2,621.929^ 
liaulcs: (See 1 ’. I04) 

Mitsubishi Hank’s Branch Office {Aioi-cho \ PL 29. II 6). 

Mitsui (jinkb’s Branch Office {Sakiie-machi PL 16, I 5 )* 
Sumitomo Ginko Branch Ollicc {Sakac-rnac/ii Itchome). 

Ilyogo Agricultural and Industrial Bank {Skimoyamate ddri), 
The Sixty-hfth Bank {Hyogo-Toba-machi). 

Nippon Shogyo Ginko {Kajiya-machi). 

Kobe; Kawasaki Ginko {AlsJii-machi). 

Companies ami Firms. There arc 257 industrial companies in 
Kobe, with the aggregate capital of ¥'58,507^295. Besides these 
there are 6l branclies of companies which have head oflices else- 
where. I’hc following table gives names, location, etc., of companies 
with capital above ¥1,000,000. 
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Ccmtpany 

Kr-be Electric Light Co. (PI. 27, I 6) 
Kawasaki Dockyard (PI. I 8) 


Location 

Stikae-machi Kokuchome 
Higashi-Kawasaki- 77 tachi 
Nicfu'nte 
Nishide-fna ch i 
A sh 1 7 t>a ra -liori 

i riike-mu 7 ‘a 
Ts 7 itsui-ch 7 f 
Araia-cho 

JMinato-tnachi lichoffte 


]apan Woollen Fabric INIanufactory 
kobe Gas Co. (PI. e, K 6 ) 

Dai-Nippon Salt Manufactory Co. 

Kobe Sugar Refining Co. 

Kobe Eukiai Harbour Works Co. 

Dai-Nippon Match Manufactory Co. 

Dai-Nippon Match Stick Manufactory Co. Minafo-wachi HcJibme 
Kobe Electric Tramway Co. Azinnahishi-doiri 

Hyogo F.lectric Railway Co. Daikai-dori Kuchoiite 

Imperial Fishery Co. Shivzo-Yamate KokuchTmte 

Kobe 'irust Co. Sakae-inachi Rokuchozne 

Kobe Marine Transportation Insurance Co. Sakae~ 7 nachi Sanchome 
Hyogo Warehouse Co. lYadasaki-cho 

Mitsubishi Dockyard (PI. G 11) U adasaki-c/io 

Oriental Advertising Agency Nafca-t/iachi 


Capital 
Ya, 400,000 

1.000. 000 

1.500.000 
2,5O<J,<JO0 
2,fX)0,oao 

2 .000. 000 

1.000, <.i00 
j,ooo,o<x> 

3 . 000 . 0 (X> 
6 ,(XK>,ocx^ 

2 . 000 . 000 
2 , 000,000 
I .CCKJjOOO 
5 , 000,000 
1 , 000,000 

2.750.000 
1 , 000,000 


Kobe Branches of Important companies are as follows : 


Company 

Osaka Sugar Refining Co. 

Mitsui Pussan Kwaisha 
Kanegafuchi Colton Mill ('o. (PI. F 10) 
Nippon Yusen Kwaisha (PI. 10, J 6) 
Osaka Shbsen Kwaisha 
Mitsubishi Co. 

Okura Co. 


Location 

Sakae-machi Shichome. 
Kaig^an-dbri Sanchome . 
Jfij^ashi-Shiriike-machi. 
Kaig^an-dbri Gochbmc, 
Kaigati-dbri Gochbme, 
Aioi-chb Itchbme. 
Kaiga 7 t~dbri Rokuchbme, 


Toreign Trading Firms. There arc HI foreign firms and 
agencies, of which joint stock companies number 36, limited partner- 
ships 12, and other partnerships 63. 

ChandtC'rs of Commerce. 

Kobe Chamber of Commerce {//{y^as/ii-Iunvasaki-clib). 

I'ukkcn (hi amber of ('ommercc {Kita-A'a^q'ijsa duri). 

Ch ilk \va-k waik wan (A\ika- Yamal c- do ri ). 

Ingniry Associations. 

Kobe Koshinjo. 

Sliogyo- K oshi njo’s Agency. 

Tcikoku-Koshitijo’s Agency. 


FvrJiftnge and Markets. 

Kobe Rice P^xchangc (Miztiki-dbri Sanchome). 

K()be Cattle Market {IJiy^ashi-Shiriikc-mura). 

Kobe Fish, Poultry, and Vegetable Market [Furu- Minalo-ddri). 
Komagahayashi P'ish Market [Shirahama). 


Places of Interest. 

KunohilH Koen ( 1 * 1 . K 2), famed for its mineral spring and 
waterfalls, is 1.4 m. from Sannomiya Station. It is a favourite resort 
of the people of Kobe. The twin falls, 82 ft. and 43 ft. in licight 
respectively, and popularly known as ‘Male’ and ‘Eemalc’ Falls, are 
close to the foot of the hill Nuno]>iki-yama, at the lop of which is a 
reservoir for the city’s water system. 
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Itiutu-JhiAJia (PI. 1 4), 0.4 m. from Sannomiya Station, is a very 
ancient temple dedicated to the deity IVakahime-AIikoiOy the shrine 
hav.ny; been first erected ])y order of the Empress Jin^d-Kugo on her 
triumphal rLtiirn from the Korean expedition [yul cent. A.D.). A 
well-known incident in the w^ars between the rival clans ol Minamoio 
and yb/m (l2//z cent,), is connected with this temple. One day a 
warrior on the Miriamoto side, Kajhvara Kagesne^ went into battle, 
having his rpiiver adorned with a blossoming branch of Uvie (plum) 
taken from a tree growing in the precincts of Ikuta-jmsha (PL I 4); 
and on the same spot one may still see a Ume tree, known as 
‘ Memento ’ UmCy which is supposed to be the selfsame tree of 
Kajiwara fame. Sutvaj/ama Kof^n (PI. I 3), 0.8 m. from Sannomiya 
Station, is a public park laid out on a hill, whence may be enjoyed 
a wide view embracing Kobe and Ilyogo, Osaka Bay, the mountains 
of All and Awaji-shima, as well as Suma and Akashi. Among the 
larger buildings of the city may be noted the Tor Hotel (PL I 3), 
Kdbe Jo^^akii-in (Girls’ School), and the Butokuden (Gymnasium; 
PL I 4), which are close to the hill ; somewhat lower down the Pre- 
fcctural Office, Higher Girls’ School, and the Kobe Revenue Office, 
and yet further down on the coast, the Oriental Hotel ; while slightly 
to the right of the hill will be noted the City Office and the Local 
Court of Justice, and to the left, the Higher Commercial School (PL 
H 2), and the Kwmtsai-Gakuin, a mission school, (PL N 2). In the 
park somewhat high up the hill is a monument to a Frenchman, M. 
Johnson, who at this spot made observations on the transit of Venus 
in 1873. The spot is called Kitncidai or Venus Height. At the foot 
of the hill is a mineral bath, Smvayama-Onsen Spring, PL 1 4), 
J'utaUihi-san ( 1 , 54-2 ft. above sca-lcvcl) can be climbed by taking a 
path starting from the W, foot of Smvayama (2 m. to the summit). 
At the summit is Dairyu-jif a Buddhi.^t temple founded in 768A.I>., 
dedicated to A'voirin-kunin-on (the image being the work of the 
famous priest Gy'Oki), Within the Main Hall there is an image of 
Kobu-Daishi^ who is said to have prayetl at the temple both before 
and after his visit to China: hence the name Futahxbi-y.m, which 
means * Tw'icc visited mountain.' Close to J'lilalabi-san are the 
Kobe Meteorological Ob.^crv.atory (PL H4), the Headquarters of the 
Kobe Regimental District, and the Yamate Club. Mumtogawa- 
jitxshu (PL II 6), near the Kobe Station, is dedicated to the loyal 
hero Kiisunoki JMasiuhiye. 'J'his Shinto tcm])le is surrounded by a 
square brick wall, and within there are laid dow’ii tw’o stone-paved 
pathways crossing each other. The temple was built by Imperial 
Order in 1872 alter the Restoration. The famous stone monument* 
erected by Miisitkuiu^ the Daimyo of J///e( i(u)2), bearing an inscrip- 
tion which reads “Ah ! The Loyal Servant Kusunoki’s Tomb,” may 


• The Stone is 3.6 ft. 1.6 ft. thick. The eight characters of the 

front inscription above trnnslatctl were engraved from the autograph writing 
by Mitsiikuni In'nisclf, wliilc a short sketch of the virtues and exploits of Kusu- 
fioki is the work of Shu Shunsui (Chu Sunshui), a domiciled Chinese scholar in 
tlic service of Mitsukuni. 
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be found in a quiet nook among pine-trees on the right as we pass 
under the torii. Kogen-ji, or Kusiwoki-dera (PL H 5 )» 
Minatogawa-jinsha, contains two w^ooden statues of Masashige, one 
dressed in coat of mail and the other in court dress, both said to 
have been presented by the Emperor Godaigo-Tenno. Among the 
‘treasures’ of the temple are the military fan used by the hero, and liis 
autograph letter. The temple is very closely associated with Masa- 
shige, for here on the spot where the temple now stands, he and his 
73 clansmen committed harakiriy when after a desperate stand made 
against the invading forces of Ashikaga Takatiji, they found them- 
selves entirely overpowered (25/// day ^th month, the 3 r</ year of 
Kemmuy i.e. 1336 A.D.). 

KusunokI Masashffle was a chieftain living in the W. of Kongo-zan^ in 
Kawachi Province. When the Emperor Godaigo, failing in his first attempt to 
overthrow the Shogunate power of fled to Yoshino in Yamato Province 

(1331 A.D.), he sent his trusted official Fujiwara Fuji/usa to Kusiinoki Masa- 
shige, in order to enlist his services for the Imperial cause. Masashige at once 
responded to the call and built a fortress on the hill Akasaka, where by most 
skilful tactics he kept the large investing army of Hojr> at bay for a consider- 
able time. None the less the Emperor was •overpowered and exiled to the island 
of Oki. But loyal uprisings took place in dift'crcnl parts of the country. Nitta 
Yoshisada rose in Kozukc and overthrew the Ifujb Family of Kamakura ^ and 
Ma.sashigc himself recovered Akasaka. On the return of the Emperor from exile, 
Masashige met him at Hyogo and was thanked fur his meritorious services. But 
very soon Asktkat^a Takaujiy a powerful general, who had also been instrumental 
in re.storing the Emperor to power, rebelled against him (1335 A.D.), and tliough 
forced by Yoshisada and Masashige to flee and take refuge in Kyushu, came 
back the next year with an overwhelming force. A wise counsel of Ma.sashige 
was rejected, and, knowing he would be finally overpowered, he commanded 
his son Masatsura at Sakurai-eki to go home, in order to prolong the fight for 
the Imperial cause. At Minatoi^aiua where he met the forces of Takauji, he 
and his faithful band made sixteen desperate charges, in which he lost the major 
part of his followers. Witli the scanty remnant he retired to u Ihrmhouse (where 
Kogen-jf tiow stands) and found, (m taking off his coat of mail, that he had received 
eleven wounds. Sitting face to face with his brother Masasue, he a.skcd, “ What 
shall we do after death?" Whereupon Masa.sue replied, “My prayer is that 
I may be reborn seven times into Iiuinan life, in orcier to destroy the country's 
rebels." “That," he replied, “is exactly my desire," and both expired together 
by piercing each other with their swords. Masashige was forty-three years old 
at the time of his death: his clansmen and retainers, numbering 57 in all, expired 
at the same place as their lord. After Masashige’s death his descendants to the 
third generation served the Imperial cause. Kusunoki Masashige has ever been 
looked upon as the highest motlel of loyal service, 

NofuJeu-ji (PL 43, G 8). The temple belongs to the Tcndai 
Sect, and the Puddha-image, 28 ft. high, standing on a .stone 
ba.se of 10 ft. within the temple precincts, is a work of recent date 
(1890), KafjeUa^jinsha (PL D 7), a bhinto temple, dedicatetl to 
Kotoshiro-nushi, is situated in Nagala-muray 1. 2 m. from Ilyogo 
Station. Iking as old as Ikuta-Jhtsha, it also received the homage 
of the Empress Jingo-Kogo. Tlie god Kotoshiro-nu.shi, being 
believed to be the dispenser of good luck, is resorted to by crowds 
of worshippers, especially on New Year’s Day and on the first day 
of each month. * The stone lantern presented by the Emperor Mura- 
kami-Tcnrio in 963 A.D. stands to the W. of the JJaUen (Oratory) 
and is considered to be a fine example of archaic design. The temple 
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‘treasures’ include the metal mirror presented by the Emperor 
Junna-Tenno (823 -832 A.D.) and the sacred-car presented by Mina- 
tnoto-no- Yoritomo, 

Ma/ffa-san is a hill (2,290 ft. above sea-level) about 3 m. from 
Sannomiya Station ; it may be ascended from the side of the ‘ male ’ 
fall at Nunobiki, whence it is 1.2 m. to the entrance gate {san-mon) 
of the temple. Those visiting the temple from the direction 01 
Osaka usually alight at Sumiyoshi Station, whence to the temple 
there is an ascent of 6 m. After entering the main gate one climbs 
a series of very sleep stone steps, numbering altogether 198, till the 
temple, Tori-tenjo-jiy is reached. During the summer months the 
temple authorities devote one of its apartments [Kyaku-den) to the 
accommodation of numerous visitors, both Japanese and foreign. 
Ascending yet 4(X) ft. higher one reaches the summit of Maya-san, 
whence one may obtain a magniticent view of the surrounding regions, 
including the mountain ranges of Tamba (to the N.), the towns of 
Amagasaki and Nishinomiya (to the E.), the Bay of Osaka and the 
mountains of Iziimi and Kii (to the S.) and the city of Kobe, Wada- 
Afisakiy and the island of Awaji (to the W.). 

Hohho^zan^ also called Muko-yafn.a(i yO^t) ft.) is a hill N. of Sumi- 
yoslii Station, whence the distance to the summit is 5 m., (a light 
mountain-palanquin, Yama-kago, is available, time required 2 hrs.). 
At the summit is the so-called ‘ foreign village,’ consisting of more 
than 50 summer villas, extending for nearly 4 m. In summer time 
some 500 people are generally gathered here. At the N. end of the 
village lie the golf-links, covering an area of 25 acres and said to 
be the largest of their kind in the J*'ar East ; the course is one of 18 
holes and the situation is most picturesejue. Eor the accommoda- 
tion of those not owing villas, there are the golf-club chambers in 
the vicinity of the linkh. The post-office is in the centre of the 
village. The splendid view which may be enjoyed from here sur- 
passes even that from Alaya-san, The temperature never rises above 
70° Fahr. on the hottest days. 

Arima Hot Springs. 

Arima Hot S gyring 8 , (Inns: JJyot\ Ikenobo, Akikaibo, G os hobby 
Nakanohb'y Hotels for the accommodation of foreigners: SugimotOy 
Alasuda and Arima). There is a highway from Kobe, via Tenno- 
gocy 14 m. on which jinrikishas are available {farCy yi.50), or the 
visitor may go by train to Sumiyoshiy w^hcncc yama-kago or Sedan 
chairs arc available [fare, Y1.40) across Rokkb-zan (7.3 m.). Those 
from Osaka will naturally take the Inikuchiyama Line as far as 
Namazcy whence jinrikisha for 6.S m. to the spa town ( farCy 70 seH)y 
or railway as far as Sanday whence 6.8 m. to Arima by jinrikisha y 
the fare being y^sen. The spa town is situated in a valley surrounded 
by Kokko-zan and other hills, being open only to the N. 

General J>c8crtpHon. The place itself, being 1,155 ft. above 
sea-level, is cool in summer, the mercury never rising above 85® 
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Fahr. while in winter the temperature is comparatively warm (35® 
Fahr. on the coldest days). The town contains about 4CX) houses, 
with a population of 2,000. The local specialities arc basket-ware, 
Arima-earthenware, etc. The spa town has been famous throughout 
Japan from time immemorial. Special bath-houses have recently 
been built {fee, 20 sen per bath). The waters are alkaline, contain- 
ing also a large quantity of iron, are salty in taste and turbid in 
colour, making reddish-brown deposits. The place also possesses a 
mineral spring, containing carbonic acid gas, the water of which is 
bottled and exported. Among temples, Onsen-ji, Onsen-jimha, and 
Zempuktifi may be visited in the course of a walk. 

Tsuzumi-ija-taki is a small waterfall (30 ft. high) in a pretty 
neighbourhood, w’hich is especially beautiful in autumn. KmJo^ymna 
is a hill to the N., also called Arima-Fuji on account of its likeness 
to Mt. Fuji. 




Arima Hot Spring. 

Suma, Maiko, Akashi, and Neighbourhood, 

These places, so easy of access by rail from Kobe, are justly celebrated 
for their charming scenery. On the land side the plat-es are shut in by a ran^c 
of green hills, while seawards they face across a narrow strait the island of 
A^vaji ; to the leli opens out Osaka flay with the hills <jf Kii on tlie distant 
horizon, and to tlie the famous Inland Sea with the iAaiid oi SAF>,/o-s/ttMa 

in view. 'I hrsc restarts all have line sandy beaches mostly covered by groves 
(jf large jv’ne-irees. I’lie places arc moreover rich in hi-.torical ass(jeiations 
connected with the battles between the rival clans of Mi?uimoto and Taira. 
'I’here are niany villas belonging to the residents of Kobe, both forco'gn and 
Japanese; aKu restaurants and inns resorted to by the people for a day's 
rcl.iAation. 

Suma (4.6 ni. from Kobe, in ly min.; fare, 20 sen 1 st class, 
12 sc /I 2701 class). InnHi Suma kioadan, Kai^ctsu-kwan, Matsn-no-ya, 
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Fuku-no-ya. Speelaltiea: Suma-yaki (porcelain), Sakura^zukcy So- 
ftare-miso, ginkoku-axxvm^. 

Surnn-dera. also called Fuknshd-ji, half-way up the hill and 
0.5 m. from the station. A part of the temple grounds has recently 
been turned into a public park, where a large number of cherry-trees 
have been planted. A tombstone commemorates the spot where 
the head of young General Taira-no-Atsumori, who fell in the battle 
between the Minamoto and Taira Clans, was buried. In the park still 
staiiils an old pine-tree, on whose lowTlying irwn^Yoshi/siine once sat 
down. A l)ell is preserved which belonged to Ai Alsuffiori- 
dd^ near the Main Hall of the temple, may be seen a statue of Atsu- 
ffwri Among the ‘ temple treasures* may be seen Aoba-tio-fue^ the 
favourite flute owned by Atsumori, his portrait, the coat of mail he 
wore, his autograph jK)cm, etc. Matttulcase-Mtirnsame-tlo. Ari- 
7 vara-no~Yukihira^ a courtier, who lived here in retirement, being in 
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disfavour with the Court in Kyoto (8M cent. A.D.), one day met two 
maidens, sisters, on their way to draw salt water, when suddenly 
there came a strong breeze, bearing a heavy shower; Yukihira there- 
upon gave them new names, calling one Mtiisukaze ‘Pine-wood- 
breeze* and the other Murasame ‘Shower.’ In the shrine is wor- 
shipped the Kkvan-on^ in whom the sisters were devout believers, 
and a tomb behind the shrine is supposed to contain their remains. 
The lane leading from the shrine to Suma-de?'a is called Ayame-kdjt\ 
and is supposed to be the site of Yukihira’s residence. A small hill 
N. of the shrine is called 'J'suki-mi-yanut ‘ Moon-seeing-hill,’ where 
Yukihira often enjoyed gazing at the moon. 
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Sunut’-no-ura is a beach stretching out to the right and left of 
Suma Station. By a stream called Icki-no-tani-gaway emptying itself 
into the sea to the W. of the station, one may enjoy what is con- 
sidered the best view in this region. It was on this spot that the 
celebrated single combat took place between the tried warrior 
Ktimagae and a young courtier Atsumori, in which the latter was 
slain (1183 A.D.). To the W. of San-no-taiii-gawa is a five-storied 
stone pagoda (n ft. high) marking the spot where Atsumori’s 
remains were buried. Near the tomb is a house where buck-wheat 
rolls [soba) are sold, called Atsumori-soba. The palace of sojourn 
for the unfortunate infant Emperor Antoku-Tcnno is supposed to have 
stood on an elevation N. of Ichi-no-tani-gawa. 

Sbiwoya (6.4 from Kobey in 26 min.; /V7;v, 2^ sen I class, 17 sen 

class) is a well-known sea-bathing place. Hotels: Beach House 
Hotel, Seaside villa of the Oriental Hotel ; Jnns (Jap.): Bokai-roy 
Seif u~ ken. 

Taruini (8.2 m. from Kobe^ in 33 min.; fare, 35 seyi \st class, 
21 sen 2 nd class). Wata-jinshay or Tarumi-jin^ha is an ancient 
temple surrounded by a grove of tall pine-trees and dedicated to 
the Sea-God, to whom, according to a tradition, the Empress Jingo- 
Kogo prayed for calm weather when, in her return voyage from the 
Korean expeditions, she was overtaken by a storm. 

Maiko (9.4 m. from Kobey in 39 min.; farcy 40 sen ist class, 
24 sen 2nd class). Inns (Jap.); A'ame-ya, Manki-rdy Sakai-yay Stigi- 
kiku^rd. 

Specialties : Maiko-yaki (Porcelain), Shoro-to (Cake), etc. 

Maiko Station is situated near the famous Maiko-beach, by a 
grove of ancient pine-trees, which display all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
The white sails of junks passing to and fro through the narrow 
Awaji Strait make the view still more charming. 

Akashi (12 m. from KobCy in 46 min.; farcy 50 sen 1st class, 30 
sen 2nd class j. Inns (Jap.) ; Yamaguchiy Ebisti-yHy Shoto-kivatiy Kin- 
mei-kwaft, Choshun-rOy etc. The town of Akashi contains a castle 
which belonged to the Daimyo Matsudaira. Facing on the S. the 
Strait of Awaji, the town is most picturesquely situated. It has a 
population of 25,951. The tai or sea-bream, caught in the neigh- 
lx)uring seas arc regarded as of exceptionally gt)od flavour. Akashi- 
teo-uia is a pretty beach, recently converted into a public park. 
Akashi Casilcy N. of the Station, still retains its many-storied, white- 
painted donjon, which ri.scs from the midst of tall pine-trees. The 
castle is now owned by the Imperial Household Department, into- 
nuiru-jlfisha, 0.3 m. N.E. of the Station and situated on a spur of the 
ca.stle-hill, is a Shinto temple, dedicated to the famous ancient poet 
who served in the Court during the two reigns of F^mpress Jitb and 
Emperor Mommu (686-707). The hill on which the temple stands 
is overgrown with pine-trees and commands an exceptionally fine 
view of Aiuaji-shima to the S. Iwaya-nra is a town at the N. ex- 
tremity of Awaji-shima opposite Akaj^hi, with which it is connected 
by ferry-steamers, 
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Sights of Interest In Harlma^ popularly called Harima-megurit or an 
itinerary through Harima, arc found on the S. side of the railway line, marked 
by four stations, Tsuchi^vama^ Kako-guwiit Hoden^ and Sone^ which are to the 
W. of Akashi. VaMakurfi-no^matsuisahirge pine-tree in the grounds of Sumi- 
yoshi-jinsha^ 3.1m. S.W. of Tsuchiyama Station. The trunk is some 12 ft. 
in circumference and the branches spread out 288 ft. E. to VV. and 78 ft. S. to 
N. One of the branches lies low on the ground and resembles a man sleeping 
with his own arm for a pillow ; hence the name arm-pillow-pinc ( Tamakura- 
tro-wa/su). Kakurht-ji^ 0.7 m. S. of Kakogawa Station, is an ancient temple 
founded by the famous Crown Prince Shotoku-Taishi (572-621 A.D.). There is 
an old bell which is supposed to have been brought here by Shotoku-Taishi trom 
the Ryfigu (dragon palace) at the bottom of the ocean. Takasago-no-matsu is a 
famous pine, with branches spreading out some 60 ft. from the trunk, found in 
'J'akasago-jhnhn ^ 2.4 m. S. of Kagoshima, Onoe-no~matsu is another well-known 
pine-tree, found witiiin the precincts of Onoe-jinsha^ 0.9 m. E. of Takasago. 
Uhcre is near it an ancient bell, said to have been brought by the Empress 
JingJ 3 -Kogu from Korea. Ishimo-hoden, t. 6 m. S.W. of Hoden Station, is a 
curious cave-temple, 23 ft. .scpiare and 26 ft. high, which is surrounded by a pool 
of' water. It is popularly believed that once upon a time the two gods of 
Onamuchi and Sukunahikona un Jertook to construct the cave-temple in one night, 
but could not complete it before the day dawned; hence the present incomplete 
state of the cave. A few cho S. of the cave-temple is a rocky precipice on 
which are inscribed three large characters, meaning * waves-seeing-placc it 
being regarded as a favourable s]>ot for enjoying the Ix^auties of the Inland Sea. 
Sone-no-maisu is a pine-tree found \\\ SooC’Temman-gu (a temple), 1.6 in. from 
Sone Station, The original pine, of which the present is a substitute, was planted 
about a hundred years ago by Sugawara Michizane (subseiiucntly deified as 
Ttmuiian-gii). This substitute, however, is believed to be not without connection 
with the original width died, as it was a young sho >t growing close to the old 
tree, sprung apparently from a seed dropped from the latter. 'Vhe present tree is 
30 ft. high and 20 ft. in circumference, its branches spreading out for some 120 ft. 
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Awaji Island. 

Awaji is a long triangular island, its coast line measuring 95.1m. 
It is a fertile district, without a high mountain or a large river. 
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This Island, brought very early under the influence of civilization, is 
to-day one of the most thickly populated in Japan, there being 
194,000 inhabitants, or 5,200 for each sq. ri. The port of Twaya^ 
situated at the N. end of the island, faces the town of A'as/n diTCCily 
across the narrow strait. The S.E. corner of the island is close to 
Kii Province, from which it is separated by the Ki-Tan Channel. 
At Vitrti, a port facing Osaka Bay, is the Headquarters of the Yura 
Fortress, in all wdiicli ncigliboui hood photographing is prohibited. 
The S.W. corner of the island is separated from Awa Province Ijy 
the famous Naruto Strait (see P. loo), and from the NartUo-zaki 
promontory may be seen a grand sight as the waves rush madly 
through the narrow channel. On the E. coast arc the ports of hvaya^ 
Shizuki, SumotOy and Yuray and on the W. coast Gut7gey MinalOy and 
Ftikura. The communication facilities of the island with the Main 
Island are, besides the ferry between Akashi and Iwaya, as 
follows : — 

(1) Osdka-Yura 8 . S, Idne : Ports of call y Hyogo, Iwaya,* 
Kariya, Namariho, Shizuki,* Sumoto; three trips daily, the time 
required between Hyd^o and Ytira being 5 hrs. The places marked 
with an asterisk are visited irregularly. 

(2) Osa1ca^Kan^no~ura Lifie: Ports of cally Yata {Yu Vrov- 
ince), Yura, Nushima, Fukura (all in Awaji); one daily trip — Osaka 
to Fukura in about 9 hrs, 

(3) Osahu-Tahauiatau Idne: Ports of tally Hyogo, Gunge, 
Tsushi, Minato ; Hyogo to Minato in hrs. 

The best way to visit Awaji is to take stcar r d Hyogo, and 
after touching at Iwaya and Shi/uki, stop over-night at Sumoto. 
The next day make an overland journey of 14.4 m. to Naruto , to 
see the famous whirlpool. From Naruto, either turn back direct to 
Sumoto y or spend a few days in journeying along the W. coasts to 
Iwaya. The above itinerary, covering a journey throughout ihc 
island, would require four or five days. 
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Route XII. The Inland Sea. 

The long expanse of water enclosed between the Main Island 
and the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu is called by the Japanese the 
Seto Naikai or Seto Uchi-umi (the Sea within the Channels), and 
the Inland Sea, the Lake Sea, or the Japanese Mediterranean Sea by 
foreigners. This landlocked basin, called the ‘Gem of the World’ 
by Dr. Nitobe, begins according to some geographers with the Bay 
of Osaka, in which is situated the I’ort of Kode, but in general ac- 
ceptance, it stretches from the island of Awaji on the E. and ends 
at the Straits of Shimotioseki and IJayasui on the W., the Sea 
measuring 240 m. from E. to VV. and 3 to 30 m. from N. to S., and 
approximately covering 600 sq. ri. It has four channels of com- 
munication with the outer sea, viz, the Straits of Akashi and Naruto, 
on the N. and S. extremities respectively of the island of Awaji, and 
the two Straits of Shimonoseki and llayasui mentioned above. 

The basin is popularly divided into seven sections called Nada, 
which means the ‘open sea with high waves,’ and these, named in 
order from E. to W., are the Harima nada, Mizushhna-nada, Bingo- 
nada, Iliuchi nada, Aki-nada, lyo-nada, Stnuo-nada. 

Oeographical Formation. It is explained by the geologist that 
the Sea must have been formed in the Miocene or the latter part of 
the Tertiary Period, and that the compression to which the Japan 
Sea Coast was subjected and the contrary action of tension, which in 
consequence w^as i3rought to bear on the Pacific Coast, resulted in 
that remote geological period in the fracture of that part of Japan 
now called the AJain Island and Shikoku; the sea then rushed into 
this depressed groove and formed the Inland Sea. Shikoku, there- 
fore, was continuous with the Main Island and Kyushu before this 
fractmc took place. 

Volcwnic fjhains. This line of fracture is fringed by a chain of 
volcanoes, of which Aso in Kyushu, the only active cone of the 
scries that remains to this day, is supposed to have been the main 
centre of eruption. It is interesting to note that the mountains in 
Shikoku, and those on the side of the Main Island opposite, present 
quite distinct aspects. The former are nigged, steep, and high, 
while the latter are roundish and generally low. Ishizuchi, in 
Shikoku, rises 6,480 ft. above the sea, and many peaks in the Ishi- 
zuchi range attain an ekvation of over 4,000 ft.; but on the opposite 
side of the Sea only a few peaks rise above 3,000 ft. 

The dormant or extinct volcanoes bordering the Inland Sea arc 
of two distinct types, one is conical like Fuji and the other a flat- 
topped hill like Yashima in Sanuki. Several of the little islands 
dotting the Sea are perfect cones, such as Ozuchi and Kozuchi^ off* 
Takamatsu in Sanuki, while on the islands and along the shores of 
the Sea exist many peaks called Ko-Fuji or ‘ Small Fuji,’ relics of 
eruptive activity in a remote geological period. It must remem- 
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bered that the presence of these symmetrically shaped extinct cones 
contributes very much to the beauty of this celebrated Inland Sea. 

Another important factor of scenic beauty in the Inland Sea is 
the predominance of granite as country rock on both sides of the basin 
and in the islands standing in it. The whitish surface of the granite 
ground affords a fine contrast to the deep green of the pines growing 
on it, and to the azure hue of the sea lying near. The favourite 
expression used by Japanese writers in describing a fine beach, the 
‘whitish sands and green pines,* is therefore eminently applicable 
to the shore scenes along the Inland Sea. In some cases, upon the 
granite rock are superimposed layers of andesite or augitc-andesite 
ejected on the occasion of volcanic eruptions, as may be instanced by 
the geological formation of YasJnma in Sannki and of Shodo-shinia. 
Granite is more subject to the disintegrating action of atmospheric 
agencies, and the rugged outlines presented by Gokcn~zan in Sanuki, 
and by other places on both sides of the inland basin, are attributaldc 
to this weathering intluence of the atmosphere. It should be noted 
that, as we proceed towards 7'okyo, granite is generally displaced by 
andesite, and the descriptive phrase mentioned above can hardly be 
applied to the shore scenes in the E. half of the Main Island. 

Depth and Tide. The Inland Sea is comparatively shallow. 
The deepest part is in the Hayasui Straits, the S.W. exit, and meas- 
ures about 541 ft., and next to it come the Akashi Straits, with 
409 ft. The Aliziishima-nada^ Bingo-tiada^ and Ilittchi-uada are the 
shallowest sections, measuring not more than 50 to 90 ft. in many 
places. The bottom of the open .‘Spaces is generally muddy, but in 
those parts where islands are numcious it is sandy. 

Tidal movements are very marked in the Inland Sea. In the 
Osaka Hay and the Bungo Chamiel flood tide tloes not rise more than 
6 ft., but on the coast of the lyo^ Sinvd^ and Aki-nada^ it rises 10 to 
II ft., in the Bhtgo-nada 13 ft., while at Voffio, the headland of the 
last named nada^ the maximum of 13^4. ft. is reached. Shiraishi- 
jimaj about 3 m. E. of 7'omo, is the centre where the tidal streams 
that flow in the Kii Channel on the E. encounter those coming from 
the direction of the Bungo Channel on the W. In the sea E. of this 
island, therefore, the rising tide courses W. and the ebbing tide runs 
E., and these movements are reversed in the sea W. of the island. 

Tidal Streams are, in consequence, proportionately strong. 
Especially are the streams rapid in the Naruto, IIaya.sui, and 
Shimonoseki Straits. In the first a velocity of over 10 knots is 
developed in the spring and autumn flood tides, but in the two others 
it is somewhat less (7 to 8 knots). The presence of an uneven bottom 
in the Naruto Straits and the conflict of two opposing streams, one 
flowing in from the outer sea and the other flowing out from the 
Inland Sea, results in the formation of celebrated eddies, each with 
a diameter of 14 to 18 ft. A similar phenomenon is witnessed in 
the Hayasui Straits. It makes a great diflerence to the speed of a 
steamer whether she is travelling with this stream or against it. 
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Thus in the cruise from Kobe to Moji^ 245 m., a steamer navigating 
at 10 knots an hour can make the distance, if she courses with the 
stream, in 20 hrs. 30 min., but takes 25 hrs. 30 min., if she has to 
fight against the opposing current. 

Jtliwhmirs, The N. coast, i.e. the coast of the Main Island, is 
more indented and hence possesses better harbours than the S. or 
Shikoku side. Between Kobe and Shimonoseki^ at the respective 
ends of the N. coast, there are Uno at the extremity of the Kojima 
Peninsula, (between which and Takamatsu on the opposite coast 
regular ferry service is maintained by the Imperial Railways), then 
Tamashima in Bitchu (connected with Tadotsu by ferries), TomOj 
Oaomichi, Itozaki (special open port), Tadano-Umi, Kure (site of an 
Admiralty Station), Ujina^ Yanaitsu^ Alurotsu, Tokuyama, Mitajiriy 
and Niiitawa. f)n the Shikoku side there arc Takamatsu (with its 
harbour works completed in 1901, and dredged to 13 ft. at low tide), 
Tadofsu, Takahama^ and Mitsu-i^a-hama, but they are not the best 
local ports. 

History. This being the most densely populated region in 
Japan, the inhabitants living along the Inland Sea have been reputed 
from ancient times as the most seafaring pocple in the empire. 
I'hey have also been the most expansive in their activities and the 
foremost in .seeking their fortunes abroad. 'The inhabitants of 
Shiaku-jima and other islands in the Alizushima-nada in olden days 
played important parts in japan’s maritime transportation and naval 
operations. It was by them that the Japanese trading vc.ssels which 
visited China during the Ming Dynasty were navigated, and it was 
by them too that the transports, which conveyed Japanese troops in 
the two Korean ('xpeditions attempted by Hidtyoshi., were piloted. 
When, during the latter part of the Tokugawa Shogunate, a navy on 
the Western model was organized by the Government, the majority 
of the sailors were recruited from among these islanders. It is also 
kiiijwn that the crew of the Kan-yo-Maruy the first Japanese warship 
that crossed the Pacific to America in ivSjt, was largely composed 
of men from the .same i.slands. The maritime .supremacy of the 
Inland Sea was formerly a vital facltir in the fortune of war between 
conten<ling factions. Various sea-warriors, such as the families of 
Aku-iiray Kura-shimay Kojimay and Inno shima controlled the 
principal islands in the Inland Sea, and they almost held the balance 
of power tluring the civil war of the Southern and Northern Courts 
that continued for about fifty years from 1336 A.D. Those rough 
warriors, like the Norwegian Vikings, very often fitted out predatory 
vessels that plundered the coast of Southern China, 

Coming to recent years, the activity of the Inland Sea islanders, 
apart from their seafaring life and fishery enterpri.se.s along the 
Korean coast, is manifested in emigration to Hawaii and other 
places, 'flic Prefecture of Yamat^tichi is a favourite recruiting district 
for emigration agencies, and these emigrants are chiefly supplied by 
the sturdy inhabitants of O-shimay also called Yaku-shimCy in Suwo 
Province. 
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Cruise through the Inland Sea. 

The cniise may be made either on board ocean steamers bound 
for Europe or China, or on coasting steamers bound for Shimonosekiy 
Kyushuy or other places. For those who have sufficient leisure at 
their disposal, the latter steamers may be preferable, as they afford 
greater advantages of enjoying the beauty of the Inland Sea. 

. Let us suppose that we embark at Kobe on a coasting steamer 
of the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha and start on a pleasure excursion on 
this world-famous marine park. 

Passenger Fares. 

The upper line indicates \st class. The lower line indicates 
2nd class. 


Osaka 


¥ 0.35 

¥ 0.25 


3.20I 3.20' 3.55' 4.00! 5.oo| 5.25I 7.00 
2.30j 2.30; 2.55 1 2.6oj 3.00. 3.15 1 4.20 

3.00' 3,00! 3.35; 3.77! 4.75' 5.00’ 6.75 
2.15; 2.15! 2.40, 2.45' 2.85 1 3.00! 4.05 


Kobe 

Sakate 
Takamatsu 


0.90 i.isj 2.50; 4. 10 1 4.40 6.65 
0.65 1 0.85 1.50' 2.50' 2.65 1 4.00 

o.6o| 2.25! 4.10 4.40' 6.65' 3.80' 5.05 


5.40 j 6.80 
3-90 4 


540 

390 


6.80 

485 


0.40; 1.35; ^*50: 2.65; 4.cx^l 2.70 ; 3.65 
Tadotsu 


175I 3 50! 4-00’ 6.40, 3.45! 4.85 
1,05 2.10; 240 3.85 2.50; 345 


* ^'5 -.oo 4-7f ’ 4.95 

j I.CX 3 , 1.20 2.85 3.55 

jAr 1.20; 3.80 
;o.33 2.20; 0.90 1 2.70 

Miyajima \ , ^-55 


Shimonoseki and Aloji 


2.40 

1-75 


Takahama i 

I 2-25 

Beppu 


In the first 4 hrs. the steamer runs in a comparatively wide 
expanse of the Ilarima-nada, with nothing particular to delight the 
eye, but soon we notice alicad Shudo-shima (see 1 \ 98), the largest 
island in the Inland Sea, and a group of islands at some distance on 
the right, — lying near the coast of Aboshi and Muro in Harima. 
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Passing Shodo-shima to the right, we discern the coast of Shikoku, 
about 3 m. to the left ; Mt. Goken-zan with a serrated crown and 
the flat- topped Yaskima are the conspicuous objects that greet us 
from the mainland of Shikoku. Close to the right stand Inamizu^ 
shima, Kabuto-jima, O-s/iwia, Me^-jima, and Ogi-jima. Abreast of 
Megi-jima is situated the town of Takamatsti^ with its white-walled 
castle standing out conspicuously above the shore. In about 6 hrs. 
from the start we reach Nabe^skima with a lighthouse on its S.E. 
corner, first passing between the two small islands of Otsuchi-shima^ to 
the right, and Kotsuchi-shima to the left, each being a volcanic cone. 

1 ” d 



Am io K\\ AN-ON 'I'EMPLir, P^INGO. 

The volcanic cone of Shh'ci-TtiiiK and the castle of UforugcitHe arc the 
conspicuous landmarks on the left. After passing Ushi-jima (so 
called because its shape resembles a recumbent cow), with the much 
larger island oi Shiaku-jima, of great historic interest, behind it, the 
steamer runs, in about 7 hrs., close to Taktimi-jwia^ with the small 
flat-topped Shishujima and the E. projection of Au^a-shima a little 
away on the right. A few minutes later we pass between the N. 
projection of and the queer-shaped islet called Ntmai- 

jima or Nezumi-jinia (‘Kat Island’}, overshadowed by the far larger 
island of Sanagi-shima. To the right on the mainland projects the 
peninsula of IJakoiio-f7US(tkt ^ opposite which stands Afutsu-shtffui, 
The steamer now enters the Bingo-naday and for about an hour 
before wo enter the narrow Kuru-shiina passage, the steamer 
traverses the comparatively open spaces, first of Bingo-nada and 
next IJiuchi-nadaj with here and there small islands, from one of 
which, Shisaka^jima (or the tall chimney of the Sumi- 

tomo Smelting Works rises. Mt. Ishizuchi, the highest in Shikoku, 
stands out about 5 m. off to the left. 
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The Kuru-shima passage demands of the pilot the greatest 
vigilance in steering, not only because of its narrow width (less than 
100 yds. at the narrowest part), but because of tidal streams, 6 or 
7 m., and also the presence of dangerous s]ioals. The passage is 
bounded on the right by the large island of 0 -shima and on the left 
by the mainland of Shikoku, with the town of Imabaii within hail- 
ing distance. To aid navigation in this difficult passage, three light- 
houses have been erected, one near Imabari and the other two on 
small islands close to the right. Rounding the Osnmi Promontory 
and passing_Oj/«//;t7-;V/7Zrt (a lighthouse on the S.W. corner), Oka- 
mura-jimay Osaki-Shimo-jhna^ etc. on the right, we emerge once more 
on an open sea, the S. half of the AJd-nada, and keep parallel to 
the Shikoku coast, at a distance of 2 or 3 m. At about 12)4 hrs. 
we are once more brought close to a medley of islands an<l pass 
through a narrow passage, with Miitsuki-shima on the right anrl 
GogO'Shinia and the small Isuri-skima (with a liglithouse) on tlie 
left. The vessel has now entered the I‘k portion of lyo-nada, with 
a clear expanse of sea on the S. and bounded by the N.h^.. eoast of 
Kyushu on the W. The route turns a little N. and gradually ap- 
proaches the coast of the Main Island, which, in contrast to the 
section, is pretty well dotted by islands, the largest of which is 
0 -shima. which the steamer keeps to its right, passing Kaketsn- 
jima and lleiftun-jima on its left. In about lialf an hour wo come 
in sight of the Murotsu Promontory, at the extremity of which is 
situated the harbour of the same name. For the remaining 5 or 
6 hrs. till we reach Shimojwseki, the stcann r steers over the open 
waters of Suwo-nada^ at the Fk entrance of which lies the island f)f 
Ilime-jhnn (to the left), and here the enchanting sphere of the 
Inland Sea may be .said to have ended. 

There is another route taken by steamers in traversing the 
Inland Sea, called the Northern Passage in contradistinction to the 
Southern Passage described above. The N. track sc‘j)arates from 
the other in the Biayo-aada and proceeds in a N.W. direction, pass- 
ing by the small island of IJyakkwan-jima^ on wliich is a light- 
house, next between Yoko-shima (on the right) and the larg«-T island 
of Inno-shima and then through a narrow passag<‘ between the 

lighthouse end of Inno-shima and JMukd jima. whirh lies in front »)f 
Onomichi. Next the steamer pursue.s its course througli a somewhat 
open place off the town of A/ihnra, visible on the light, and passes 
first J\osaki-jima (furnishctl with a lightlioiise), ami then 7 'akane- 
shima (with a light liou^-e), turns southwanl and steers between 
Osaki-Kami-jima (with lighHiouses at its N. E. and S. E. corners) 
on the right and the small Oyolai-jima and some rocky islets on the 
left, with the large island of Omi-shima Jiehind. Then passing 
through another narrow channel called Oshimo-no-setOy that luis 
Oshimo-jima (with a lighthouse) on the left and a rocky islet on the 
right, we finally Join the S. track. 'The whole distance by this route 
is about 8 m. longer than hy the other and takes about 2 hrs. more 
to cover. It is a more intricate track than the S. route, is richer in 
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scenic beauty, and, as the tidal stream is weaker than in the other 
case (3 to 4 m.), is preferred by some pilots to the shorter route. 

Industries. The principal industrial items to be mentioned 
are the brewing of soy in Shodo-shima^ which, next to Noda in Chiba 
Prefecture, is the largest brewing centre in Japan ; cotton-spinning 
in the same island and ; salt -refining in Jlime-jima oif Suivd, 

Ikukuchi-jima^ llakata-shima^ 0 -shima, Omi-shima, etc., lying be- 
tween Bingo and lyo. Quarrying of granite rocks is extensively 
carried on almost everywhere, so much so that several small rocky 
isletes are reported to have been reduced to the sea-level. 

But it is in the shipbuilding industry that the Inland Sea 
islanders display greater activity than the inhabitants of other parts 
of the country. In Imto-shima there are two dock companies, _each 
possessing three docks constnicted on the Western plan. Osaki- 
Jvami-shima, covering 2.35 sq. and containing 20,000 inhabitants, 
possesses 6 docks and 85 shipyards, employing altogether over 
2,000 mechanics. Bolt and rivet smiths alone number over loo 
families. 

li^lslwry. The marine fish in the Inland Sea are represented Ijy 
more than too species, among which the most important are the tai 
(sea-bream), sawara (Scomberomorus sinensis), hamo (Muraenosox 
cinercus), anago (the sea-color C'ongrellus anago), octopus, sting-ray, 
grey mullet, fiat-fish, etc. The season for the two first extends from 
April to June, when these two fish, which are deep-sea denizens at 
ordinary times, approach the shore for spawning. In this migra- 
tion, all the ocean fish that enter the Inland Sea have to pass the 
strong sea streams that flow in and out of its outlets, and this fact, 
coupled with the further one that the Inland Sea is full of organic 
matter oli which the lish feed, results in making the fish caught here 
especially delicious. I'lie total catch throughout Japan is estimated 
at ¥ 65 ,ocxd,cjoo of which ¥l3,ooo,ocx:> comes from the Inland Sea 
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Boute XIII. Kobe to Osaka. 

Distances and Fares from Kobe are as follows : — 


Fares 


Stations 

Distances 

m. 

f" 

\st class 

>- ^ 

2nd class 

Sannoiniya 

I.O 

ven 

•05 

yen 

•03 

Sumiyoshi 

5.8 

.25 


Nishinomiya 

II. I 

.48 

.29 

Kanzaki 

157 

.65 

•39 

Osaka 

20.3 

.85 

•51 


Nisbino-mlya (ii.i m. from Kdbe^ in 34 min.) is the most himous' 
saki brewinj^ place in Japan, the best kind of sake bcinp^ produced 
here. There arc over 370 breweries, which together produce some 
600,000 kokti^ this being the largest quantity produced at any one 
locality in Japan. These buildings standing in rows may be seen 
from the train. The town has 18,396 inhabitants. 7 'ejnples : 
Hirota-Jinjiha (l m. from the station) and ISldau-jinAha (about I m. 
from the station). Kahuto-ya/nia is a helmet-shaped hill as its 
name implies, 1,013 ft. high, and 2.4 m. from the station. 

Kanzaki (15.7 m. from Kobe, in 46 min.). This is the starting- 
point of the line of railway leading to Mai/.iiru Port on the Jaj)an 
Sea, and of another short line (1.4 m.) to Ama^dsaki on Osaka iJay. 
Amadasahi is a flourishing little town with 19,888 inhabitants. 
Tondj of VIUk4xtnatmi. About 0,8 m. from Kan/aki Station, at 
Kosai-ji in Knkuchi-niiira, is found the tomb of Chikamatsii (died 
1724, aged 72), the most famous dramatic writer in Japan. Chiki- 
matsu is supposed to have resembled Shakespeare in many ways. 



Osaka Castle. 





Route XIV. Osaka and Environs. 

Arrival. Travellers, either from Yokohama or Shimonoseki by the Trunk 
Line of railway, arrive at Osaka Station, where station porters {akabo) and 
jinrikishas are always in waiting;. (Those coming by steamer disembark at 
Osaka Port, while those by rail from Wakayama or Nara alight at Minatomachi 
Station.) Electric Tramuuay : From the square in front of the station starts 
the Oity Strect-'l ramway, the Ilan-Shin Fane leading to Kobe^ and the Mino-o- 
Arima Line leading to Mino-o Park and Takarazuka Spa. Automobiles may also 
be hired at the garage in the station compounds, or if notified beforehand the 
hotel will have one in waiting at the station. 

Hotels, Osaka Hotel (PI. F 4) at Nakanoshima Park, 0.3m. irom 
the Osaka Station, a two-storied building in European style, with 27 
rooiiib for foreign visitors ; with bar, reading-room, smoking-room, 
billiard -room and barber-shop; charge for meals about ¥1.00 for 
breakfast and Y1.50 each for dinner and supper; lodgding ¥ 2 to 
5 a day. 

Jnns: Hana~ya (PI. O 4, Nakanoshima A'ichdme, Kita-kiC)\ 
Sasaki- RyokivaniyX, O 5, Tosabori Ura-machiy Nishi-kii)\ Kanamori- 
Ryokwan (PI. N 5, Edobori Kamidori Nichome, Nishi-ku)\ Ginsui-rd 
(PI. 04, Nakanoshitna Itchdmey Nita-ktt); Kishizawa-ya[Yamato-chdy 
J\}inamukn)\ Kinryu-kivan (PI. O3, Higashi Umeda-choy Kita-ku)\ 
Kitagawa-rT} (PI. O 4, Okawa-cho,, Higashi-ku ) ; Hanabusa [Doshd- 
niachiy Higaski-ku); Shiiin-rd (Imabashi Shichomey Higashi-kii)\ 
Tariff: ¥ 2 to 4 for a night^s lodging with breakfast and supper, 
for chadai (or tea-fee) and tips to servants see under * General Intro- 
duction.’ 

Jtestauratvts i European : — Naniwa-tei (Kitahama)^ Furukawa 
Club [Hotidetiy SambaU’Chd), Meiyd-ken [Dojima-Hama), Ichiyd-tei 
(Kyuznemon-cho, Minami-kii)\ Japanese: — Nadaman {Kitahama 
Nichomey IJigashi-ku)y Snka-u-rd [Hirano-machi Shichomey Higashi- 
kii)y Kishi-matsu-kwan [Nishi-Nagabori-kitaddri Nichomey Nishi‘ku)y 
Seik7van-rd{Umeda-chd, Hita-ku), Funa-u-rd (Amijima-choy Kita-ku)y 
Alcigetsu-ro [Namba- Shin chi Rokubanchoy Minami-ku)y Ginsui-rd 
{^Nakanoshima ItchomCy Kita-ku)^ Bindchi-tei [Bingo-machi Itchdmey 
Higashi-ku)y Tengu-rd {Junkei-machi Nichomcy Minami-ku\ Uwo-iwa 
{Dojima llama- dori Nichomcy Kita-ku), Enasa-kwaft ( Chatisuyama- 
choy Alinami-kii), Jiitei (Sbemon-choy Minami-ku), Harihan [Sue-yoshi- 
bashi’dbri Sanchotncy Minami-kti)y Hishidomi (Eiraku-choy Kita-ku)y 
Tsuruya [Kitahama Gochdmey Higashi- ku)y Kadono [Dojima Naka 
Itchdmey Kita-ku)y Senzanro [Kita-Kyuhoji-machi^Shichomey Higashi- 
ku), Among boat-restaurants, a specialty of Osaka, may be men- 
tioned Shibatb and Amihiko, 

Of the boat-restaurants, the oyster-boats that come from Hiro- 
shima as soon as the season opens, generally in October, are a 
special feature in Osaka. They arc tasteful, covered craft and are 
moored below the bridges or along the banks of the YodOy where 
they serve Hiroshima oysters cooked in various ways. 
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Post, Telegraph, 


Foreign Constdate : — British Consulate (PI. N 4), Tamae-bashi, 
Kita-ku. There is no other foreign consulate. 

Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Offices : — 


Central Office 

Nakanoshima Nichome^ Kita-ku» 
Kawaguchi Office 
Enoko-jima, Nishi-ku, 

Kezu Office 

Ka7va raya-mach i, Afina mi -ku . 

Semba Office 

Juftkei-macJii, Afinnmi-ku. 

Kbrai-bashi Office 

Koraihashi-zume ^ 1 ligashi-ku . 

1 1 orie Office 

Ilorie Shtmodoii RokuchomCy 
Nishi-ku. 


Temma Office 

Haiago-cho, Kita^ku. 

Namba Office 
Namba Moto-machi Ntchome, 
Alinami-ku. 

Umeda Office 

Umeda-chb, fCita^ku. 

Tennoji Office 

Skiuiera-chb, Minami-ku. 

Ajikawa Office 

Ikeyama-macki, Kita-ku. 

Tamatsukuri Office 
Shinonome-cho Nichdme^ 
Higashi-ku. 


Foreign mails are handled in all the above-mentioned offices. 

Telephaties : — There are five Telephone Exchanges in the city, 
viz, Honkyoku, Higashi, Nishi, Minami, and Tosabori, and many 
public automatic telephone boxes everywhere ; charge 5 within 
the limits of the city, and 20 sen for Kobe. 



Dealers in Doetd Products, 
Antimony Wares: 

Y. Kaw.Hsaki, Minami-Kyuhoji- 
machi Sanchomet Higashi-ku. 

I. Oka, Nakabashi Flachiman-sufi ^ 
Minami-ku. 


Blinds : 

Shoci (iomei Kwaisha, Komatsu 
hara-chbf Kita-ku. 

S. Naka, liigashi-Sumiya-machi, 
J/igashi-ku. 

N. Ogawa, Hinous-chb^ Kita-ku 
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Books: 

Maru2en (Osaka Branch)* Bahurd- 
cho ShicKome^ Higa,shi‘ku. 

S. Miki, Kita-KyuhoJi-machi 
Shichome^ Higashi-ku. 

K. Umchara, Shinsaibashi-ddri 
Bingo-machit Higashi-ku. 

K. Izu, 178, Shinsaibashi-suzi 
NicKbmef Minami-ku. 

Bronze Wares : 

Takao Doki Kwaisha, Kmvara- 
machi Shichbmt\ Jligas/ii-ku. 

Osaka Doki Kwaisha, Minami- 
Hommachi Shichome, Higashi-ku. 

S. Shima, Awaza-shimo-dori 
Itchbme, Nishi-ku. 

Yoshida Shokwai, Kita-fCyuhbJi- 
tnachi Jtchbme, Higashi-ku. 

Curios and utensils for Ghanoyu and 

Flower arrangement : 

Shunko-do (K. Nakayama), 

Kitahama Nichovte, Ihgashi-ku. 

Dolls and Toys : 

I. Takahashi, Bakuro-chb San- 
chbnte^ Higashi-ku. 

Shinano Kwaisha, Kyuhoji-tnachi 
Bauchbffte, Higashi-ku. 

Dry goods: 

Mitsukoshi, 63, Koraibashi 
Nichbme, Higashi-ku. 

Takashimaya, no* Shinsaibashi- 
suji Nichbme f Minami-ku. 


Fans : 

Y. Kubota* 9, Shinsaibashi-suzi 
Itchbme^ Minami-ku. 

M. Inagaki, 78, Minami- 
Kvulibji-machi Sanchome^ 
Higashi-ku. 

Jewelry and Gold-works : 

Tensho-do* Shhvo-machi-dbri 
Sanchbme , Minami-ku. 

Yaniaguclii Tankin Kwaisha, 
Hirano-machi Shichbme ^ 
Higashi-k?i. 

Lacquer wares: 

G. Toinon, 55, Hirano-machi 
Sancitbme t Higashi-ku. 

I. Fujiwara, Hachintan-chB, 
Minami-ku. 

Lanterns : 

1 . Komatsu, Cenzb-machi^ Kita-ku. 
Porcelain : 

Yabii Meizan, 197, Dbjima 
Naka-Nichbme^ Kita-ku. 

Izutb, Awaza Kami-dbri lichbme, 
Nishi-ku. 

Screens : 

Shoei Kwaisha, Komatsubara-chb, 
Kita-ku. 

Shiba-bayashi , Hommachi Shichbme^ 
Higashi-ku. 


Bazaars: Goni-kwan [Hirano-machi Gochome, Higaski-ku)y 
Osaka Shoten Kairyo-kwai (at Osaka Museum, Uchi- Hommachi y 
Higashi-ku), Shohin-kwan [Shinsai-bashi-suji Nichome, Minami-ku), 
Tokyo-kwan (Tennoji Park, Imamiya, Alinami-ku). 

Vliotographers : _Wakabayashi [Kyomachi-bori-dori Sanchbme, 
Nishi-ku), Katsuragi [Okawa-chb, Iligashi'ku). 

Itinerary Plans : — Osaka being primarily a great commercial 
and manufacturing city, there are not so many places of general 
interest as in some of the other cities. Yet there is a sufficient 
number of places worth seeing to detain one for from two to four 
days. (l) Itinerary far ttvo d 4 tya : U/ day — Nakanoshima Park 
fPl. P 4), Temma-Tenjut (PL Q 4), the Mint (PI. R 4), Osaka Castle 
(PI. S 5), Kawaguchi and Plarbour-works, Mino-o Park (in suburbs) 
and Takarazuka Spa (in suburbs); 2Wf/day — Tenno ji (or Shitennb-ji, 
PI. Q II), Imamiya Park, Sumiyoshi Temple (in suburbs), Ilamadera 
Park (in suburbs), Shinsai-bashi-suji (PI. O 8) and Doton-bori (the 
former for shopping and the latter for theatrical entertainments). 
(2) Itinerary for Pour day.s : Ij/ day — Nakanoshima Park, Vege- 
table Market at Temma, 'J’aiyTt-Ji. Temma-Tenjin, Sakura-no-iniyay 
Osaka Castle (PL S 5 )> Museum (PL Q 6), Water-works, Kawaguchi 
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and Harbour- works ; day — Tenno-ji (or Shitennd-jiy PL Q llL 

Imamiya Park, Siimiyoshi Temple, Hamadera Park, Sakai City (a 
few miles from Osaka); y'd day — Mino-o Park and Takarazuka Spa ; 

day — Higashi and Nishi flongwan-ji Temples (PI. 0 6 & O 7), 
Amida-^a-ikey shops in Shinsai-bashi-suji (PI. O 8), and later either 
a visit to a theatre, or to Buurnku-za where Joniriy a kind of musical 
drama, are recited (the latter opens at lo a.m.), or to spinning-mills 
and other factories. 

The T'estirfds. In addition to the above pleasant ways of 
spending a holiday, there arc numerous festivals in connection with 
the temples and shrines, which while they attract the lower classes 
of the people, are interesting to the stranger in a variety of ways. 
The crowds that gather on these occasions, and the accompanying 
side-shows, jugglers, acrobats, and the sleight of-hand fraternity, 
are not the least attractive features of the entertainment. The in- 
dustrious people of Osaka delight in their festivals, many of which 
take place in the evening or at night-time. 

The festivals all take place in the summer and the following is 
a list of the principal ones : — 

Goryo Temple .... i6M and 17//? July. 1 SumiyoshI Temple 3XJ/ July & u/ Aug. 
Ilcutama Temple .... Si A and gi/t ,, Temma-Tcnjin Temple 


Ko2u Temple . lyi/t and iSi/i ,, 24M and 9 .$th July, 

Mitsu Hachiman 'romplc Toyotsu Temple ..3iJ^ July & rst Aug. 

... . and isth ,, Yasaka Temple .... la/Aand \^th}n\y, 
Namba Temple and 2i.r/ „ 1 Zama Temple .. .. au/ and „ 

JEveninf/ on the Miner. The following form of entertainment, 


in which all join who can afford to hire a boat, presents one of the 
most attractive night scenes in (Jsaka during the summer months. 
By the lower part of Tcnjin Bridge as far as along Nakanoshima 
Point, on summer evenings thousands of ‘ cooling-boats * find their 
way from all parts of the town by the numerous canals. These boats 
are neatly equipped and illuminated with coloured lanterns, and are 
big enough for parties of from 2 to 6 persons. It is an entrancing 
scene; the boats floating hither and thither, while their inmates enjoy 
the cool river breeze, the sound of music, and the sparkle of fireworks. 

Situation, History, Population, etc. 

Osaka (in 135° 31' E. long, and 34° 41' N. lat.) is situated at 
the mouth of the River Yodo, in the S. corner of the province of 
Settsu. The city covers 8 .sq, m., occupied mostly by low plains 
forming part of an extensive plain extending over the three provinces 
of Settsu, Kawachi, and Izuini. Towards the N. and the S.E. the 
city faces the blue hills of AfukOy A/wo-Oy Shigiy Ikomay and Kongo* 
The River Yodo, which flowing through the city divides it into two 
sections, has been the very life of this commercial metropolis. 
Although with the opening of railways the importance of the river 
as a transportation route was much lessened, still at its mouths, — the 
river emptying itself in two streams, AJi-kazva and Kizu-gawa^ — a 
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busy scene of traffic, in the form of steamers and junks literally 
blocking the water- courses, may always be seen. The city is cut up 
into numerous sections by canals, which communicate with the river, 
affording great facilities for the conveyance of goods. Osaka is 
indeed a city of rivers and canals, with several hundred bridges (of 
which the largest arc the Tctinnay the Tenjin^ and the Namzva\ which 
form indeed a marked feature of the otherwise prosaic industrial 
metropolis. Osaka, on account of its numerous chimneys rising 
from hundreds of factories, resembles a pAiropcan or American city. 
When the Osaka harbour- works arc fully completed, the city’s 
flourishing trade with China and Chosen will undoubtedly be very 
greatly increased. 

History- 1 pl^^ce where the great city now stands was known early 
Vjy the name of Nattiwa^ or ‘ rapid waves/ this name liavjn.t; been originally 
given to it on account of its difficuli am horage, when this part of Japan was 
conquered hy the first Kmperor, Later the Emperors Ojin 

and Nintoku built their palaces mi the bill where the tastle now stands. It 
was the latter Emperor who, noti(.ing from his palace that the houses of the 
villagers did not send up much smoke, concluded that the people were suffering 
from dire necessity and remitted their taxes for three years. The Empress 
Suiko and the Emperor Jonici also had palaces Iierc m which they entertained 
Korean envoys. In the 17M century the Hongwan-ji Jhidclhists had their head- 
quarters here, their political influence extending far into the nt.*ighbouring regions. 
I'ut it is to the .sagacity of '/'oyotofni Ifideyoshiy who i hosc this place for 
Japan’s metr«)polis, that modern Osaka owes its origin. Here after building 
the greatest lasile in fapan, Ilideyoshi iixhiocd the merchants of Sakai and 
Fiishhui to transfer their houses, and a gieat city was created in a few years as 
if hy magic. After the overthrow of the 'royotomi I'amily, Osaka was ruled 
by a governor dispatdied from Yediy (now Tokyo) 'Ihroiighout the three 
hundred years of the 'fokiigawa Shogunate, Osaka continued to grow as the 
commercial metropolis of Japan, for it was at this city that the products of all 
the provinces under feudal Dainiyos found their distributing centre. Here 
flourished thiring thg (Jenroku era (1088-1703) Ck/ka/uaf^u, the greatest drama- 
tist of Japan, and Keicku A/ari, a pioneer of the national classical literature. 
H ere lived also a great engineer, Ka’ioavtura Zatkcn, who between 1684-1687 
dug canals ami built embankments piotecting the city from the ravages of the 
Kiver Vodo, In 1898 municipal law came into force, the city having since been 
governed by an elected mayor, aided by a nuinii'ii>al council. 'The city is 
tlivided into four \iAXi\^-~lIigashi-ku (E, ward), Niy,hi-ku (W. ward), Minanii-ku 
(S. waid), and Kita-ku (N. ward), — named according to the four principal points 
of the compass. There arc altogetlicr 885 streets. 

I*o2}uhttion. In 1 739 the population (^f O.saka numbered 
430, exx); in 1882, 332,006; in 1900, 881,344; in 1910, 1,239,373 
(286,494 liouses). Thus it will be seen that though the population 
once fell oflf as a result of the Restoration changes, it has ever since 
kept on increasing, the latest returns sliowing a four-fold increase as 
compared with the population of 18S2. 

Forcif/n JtesUlvnis, At the end of 1 909 there were in the city 
763 foreigners, of whom 668 were males and 95 females (houses 179). 
The larger part of these were Chinc.se, among llie rest there being 
29 English, 44 Amcrican.s, 8 Gcrman.s, 17 French, 5 Swiss, i Swede, 
and 3 Bohemians. 

, 'VempertUure. During the hottest weather, the mercury gen- 
erally stands at about 37°C., and on the coldest days it never falls 
below 3® below zero. The winds blow mostly from the N.E. or N.W. 
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General Description. 

The busiest parts of the city are Semba in Higashi-ku {K. ward), 
Shimanouchi in Minami-ku (Seward), the eastern section of Nishi- 
ku (W. ward), and Yodoynbashuddri and Shimaibashi-ddri in Kita- 
ku (N. ward). The Semba district contains a large number of big 
brokers’ offices and banks and constitutes the money-market of 
Osaka. As we pass on from Kitahama N. towards Kita-ku, wc 
meet with a great many public offices ; now turning W. towards the 
W. section of Dojima and Nakanoshima, we find ourselves in a 
school quarter. Near the Kizu-gawa bridge in Nishi-ku is situated 
the Osaka Prcfectural Office, whence going northward we find the 
streets narrower and the traffic less busy. Here, however, wc may 
observe a remnant of the old time Osaka, as the city appeared in 
the days of feudalism fifty years ago. In Minami-ku lie Sennichi- 
mae and Dotombori, which like Asakiisa in Tokyo constitute tlie 
amusement quarter of Osaka. The numerous factories for which 
Osaka is justly famous are mostly found in Nishi-ku and Kita-ku. 


Public O/ficcs. 


The Fourth Army Division 
Headquarters 
in the old castle (PI. S 6). 

Osaka Prefectural Office* 
Enokojima, Nishi-ku \ 'I'cl. Nos. i, 
207, 1400, 2234 W. (PI. 24, M 6). 
Municipal Office 
Dojima Hama-dori Nichome, 
Kita-ku (PI. X7, N 4), 

Osaka Prefectural Assembly 1 lall 
Enokojima^ Nishi-ku (PI. 16, M 6). 

The Mint 

Shin-Kawasaki-machit Kita-ku ; 

, (PI. R 4). 

C)saka Custom-House 

Tomiskima-cho , Kita-ku 
(PI. 29, L6). 

Osaka Revenue Inspection Office 
Nakanoshima Shichomr, Kita-ku 
(PI. IQ, N 5). 

Osaka Forestry In.spcctiou Office 

Uchi-Kyuhoji-machi Nich'nuc , 
}Iigashi-ku (PI. R 7). 

(~)saka Marine Office 

Tamae-cho lichome, Kita-ku 
(Osaka Army Arsenal 

_ Suj^iyama-cho ^ Iligashi-ku (PI. 'P5). 

O.saka Garrison Hospital 
Kydbashi Maeno-cho, Iligashi-ku 

, '(Tl. Rs). 

Osaka Meteorological 
Observatory 

Chikko- Umetate-chi, Nzshi-ku, 

(PI. 23, E 11). 


Government Tobacco Factory 

No. I 

Namha Iforikawa-machi, 
Minami-ku 

Government Tobacco Factory 
No. 2 

Ka wa ra -mac hi, Mt nam i-ku 

( .)saka Post and Telegraph 
Control Office 

Imabashi, Iligashi-ku 

Osaka Court of Appeal 

Wakamatsu-chb , Kita-ku (PI. P 4). 
0.saka Local Court of Justice 

W^akamatsu-chb , Kita-ku (PI. P 4). 

(’^)saka Mining Inspection Office 
Ue-Hommachi lichome, lli^ashi-ku 
(PI. K 7). 

Osaka Harbour- Works Office 
SanJo-d~^rt , Nishi-ku. 

Police Headquarters 
Enokojima Kamino-chb, Nisht-ku 
(PI. 25, M 6). 

Fast Police-Office 

Ilommachi Nichome, Higwiht-ku. 

West Police-Office 
Itachibori Kita-dbri Sanchbme , 
Nishi-ku (PI. N 7). 

South Police-Office 
Higaski-Shifttizu-machi , Minami- 
ku (PI. P 8). 

North Police-Office 

Wakamafsu-ckb, Kita-ku 
(PI. X5, P 4). 
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Water Police-Office 

AJikawa Kami-ddri Itckame^ 
Kita-ku (IM. 30, K 6). 
Gendarmerie Headquarters 

Junkei-inachi Sanchomet 
Minaini-ku (PI, P 7). 

Prison 

Tcnjin-hashi-suji Nis hi- lie home, 
Kita-ku (PI. Q 2). 

East Ward-Office 

] lommachi lichome, Higashi-ku. 

West Ward-Office 

Jlnokojima Higashi-cho, Nishi-ku. 

South Ward -Office 

Na \:‘ahori-l'ashi Itckome, 
Minami-ku (PI. P 8). 


North Ward-Office 
Wakamaisu-chb, Kita-ku 
^ (PI. 16, P 4). 

IJigashinari County -Office 

• Rokumaniai-cho, Minami-ku 
(PI. Q 10). 

Nishinari County-Office 
Kami-Fukushima Naka-Jichomc, 
Kita-ku (PI. N 3). 
Meteorological Observatory 
Dojima Hama-dori Nichome, Kita> 
_ ku (PI. 17, N 4). 

Osaka Hygienic Laboratory 

_ Ilachikenya-machi, Higashi-ku 

Osaka Commercial Museum 

Dojima Hama-dori Sanchdme , 
Kita-ku 


=t=U.'saka Prrfetfurc has its boundaries conterminous with Kyoto Prefecture 
in the N., Nara Prefecture in the E., Wakayama Prefecture in the S., Hyogo 
I’refecture in the W., while a portion faces the Bay of Osaka. The Prefecture 
covers an area of about 118 sq. ri, with a population of 2,144,133. With the 
Seat of Local (.Jovernment in Osaka C'ity, the Prefecture comprises the two 
pr(*vincc.s of Ka 7 vachi and fzunri and a portion of Seitsu. Os.aka Prcfecttirc is 
pui tinned out into 9 counties. 'Phere are two towns ranked as cities — Osaka 
.md Stzkai. 

Product.sj- Coiton i-^ produced to the amount of 96,000 which together 
with the cotton imp<jrtcd from Hiroshima and Tottnri is turned into the well- 
known 'Kaiuachi c(»tton-cloth.’ Oranges are produced to the o.vtent of 2,800,000 
kunui, making Osaka the fourth largest orange-producing prefecture in Jai>an. 
7he Cotton-yarn prodticcd here amounts to i 3 ,ckx>,ooo k'tuan, wliich constitutes 
*4 of the country's entire output ot the same material, and the Machine-made 
Cotton-cloth produced is valued at ¥13,600,000. J he cotton-mills have Osaka 
City for their centre. The Matches manufactured arc valued at ¥3,000,000, 
making O.saka the largest mutch-producing prefecture next to Hyogo. These 
three last mentioned are the great modern indu.strics of O.saka. liesides these, 
may be mentioned bhip-building. Iron-works, Cdass manufacture, Brick-making, 
etc. 


Communications, 

Hail waffs. 

(1) T6k<ndd lAne starts from Kobe and passing tJiroiigh Osaka 
Station leads to Kvoto (26.8 m. from Osaka, in 49 min.), to 
(121.5 m. from Osaka, in 4 Iirs. 15 min.), ending at 'I'okvo (354.9 in. 
from Osaka, in 12 brs.). 

(2) Fukttchhfama and Maizurn lAnc : First portion, as far 
as Kati'idki, common track with the Tokaido Line ; from Kanzaki 
the rails branch off toward Fnkuchiyama (71.6m. from Osaka, in 

4 brs. 25 min.), leading to S/iin-Maizn?‘H (95-7 from Osaka, in 

5 hrs. 22 min.), a port on the Japan Sea. This line links the Jaj^an 
Sea Coasts with the shores of Osaka Lay^ 

(3) JSAsMnaH JAnc starts from Osaka Station, leading via 
Fuktis/iinifiy Noda,, Nishi-Kttjd^ Ajikmva-guchi, to Sakura-jima (4.9 
m., in 25 min.), skirting the W. half of the city. 

(4) Ktngamo TAne between Shiwomibaslii Station, Osaka, and 
Nagano in Kawachi Province (17^ m,, in 1 hr. 15 min.). 

(5) Kwanaai Zine from ds( 7 ka to Nara^ an ancient capital 
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of Japan, and to Yamaday the seat of the Great Shrine of he^ there 
is the Kwansai Trunk lane, which, starting from the Minatomaclii 
Station in( )saka, terminates, via Nara, at 108.8m., in 6hrs.), 

wheie the line connects witli the Tdkaidd 'rriink lane. Tassengers 
bourut for the Great Shrine have to change at JYamiyamn to the Saiigu 
Line that diverges from tliis place. A through .service is also run 
from Minatnmachi to Vamada, and perhaps this is more convenient 
than tlic otlier. Kara — 25.5m. from Minatomachi, in I hr. 16 min. to 
I hr. 27 min. Vamada — 107.2 m. from Minatomachi, in 5 hrs. 2min. 

The Kwansai Line sends out feeders, as follows: — 

1. Jdto Line — diverging from Tcmwji — is_ a loop line around 
the K. of the city of Osaka, terminating at the (Xsaka Station on the 
Tdkaidd Main Jane, 6.6 m. 

2. Sakuranomiya lane — is an intermediate section between 
the 'bokaido Main lane and the Kwansai Main lane — starting from 
Sakuranomiya on the jdu) Line and leading to Kiziiy 29.2 m. The 
line leading from KahiniacJii in Osaka to lianaten on the Sakurano- 
miya Line is called the Katamachi j:lranch, 2.2 in. 

3. XN'akayaina lane — from the Oji Station to Wakavama — 
55.3 in. (.see L. 180). 

4. Sakurai Tanc — from Nam to Takada where it connects with 
the Wakayama lane — 18.2 in. (see P* 313). 

5. Kara lane — -from Kizu to KyotOy 21.6 m. — the shortest 
route from Naia to Kyoto (sec P. 290). 

6. 'Ibuge Line — diverges from Tsugc and leads to KnsaisUy 
where it connects with tlie Tdkaido Main lane -22.6 m. 

7. Sangii Line — diverges from Kameyama and leads to 7 'oba 

via 44.5 m. (^see P. 3 ^^)* Travellers who, .starting from 

( >>aka, wish to make a circuit embracing Kyoto, Kara, and \'amada, 
are advised to visit Kyoto iir.st, then to proceed t<j Kara, and lastly 
to Vamaila. They may board the Tdkaidd up-train at Kyoto, change 
at Kusat.sit to the Kiisatsu la'ne, and then reacli Vamada by tlic 
K\Nansai 'brain, transferring to it at Tst4*^e, 

liistances aiul Lares from Osaka to the principal cities in Japan 
are as follow'' : — ■ 


Stations 

Distances 

m. 

Lares 

1st class 1 2 .nd class 

Mai/uru {via I'lan/.aki) 

91.4 

3-43 

2.06 

Taislia ( „ „ ) 

260.3 

7.40 

4.44 

Kobe 

20.3 

.85 

•51 

.Sliimonoseki 


9.08 

5-45 

Nagasaki 

S' 5 -i 

12.13 

731 

Kyoto 

26.8 

113 

.08 

Hiranuma ( Yokohama; 

337-8 

8.85 

5.31 

"bdkyo 

354-9 

9.15 

549 


At the (Laka Station through-tickets for principal cities in 
luirojie, M.uichuria, and Chosen arc Ksued (sec the Introduction, 
Vol. J. ). 
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1 

f 


Fares 

Per each 

From Osaka 

Distances 

Express Trains 

TO kg. 

in excess of 
free luggage 



Tst class 




class 

allowance 

Via Fusan 

m . 

yen 

yen 

yen 

Pusan 

500 

20.60 

16.45 

.80 

Keijo (Seoul) 

770 

34.10 

25-90 

1. 00 

1 lei jo (Pingyang) 

935 

42.35 

32.70 

1.20 

Shin-Gishu 

1,082 

5170 

37-85 

1.60 

PVn^ticn (Mukden) 

*.253 

62.55 

42.55 

1.76 

Harbin 

L 594 

91.20 

65.40 

2.46 

Manchuria 

2,177 

146.10 

99.80 

3-46 

Mosccav 

St. Petersburg 

6,530 

6,697 

284.80 

191-25 

8.48 

8.58 

( Via Vuxtka) 

289.10 

210.55 

London 

8,418 

416.44 



{Via Osiend) 

291.45 

10.94 

Berlin 

7,761 

363-37 

255.22 

8-93 

Pari-^ 

8,429 

411.09 

287.83 

10.40 

Via Dairen 





Dairen 

845 

46.60 

42.45 

.78 

Harbin 

I 433 

91.20 

73*45 

1.64 

Manchuria 

2,016 

146.10 

107.85 

2.64 

Irkutsk 

2,96s 

193*95 

145.70 

4-34 

Mo.scow 

Si. Petersburg 

6,369 

6.536 

285.00 i 

1 

208.00 

7.66 

7.76 

{Via VsaiA’a) 

( 2S9.30 

210.75 

Ixmdon 

8,257 

416.44 : 



( Via Osfend) 

291-45 

10.94 

Berlin 

7,600 

363-37 i 

255.22 

S.93 

Paris 

8,268 

411.09 1 

287.83 

10.40 

Via Vladivostok 

! 

i 

! 

! 



Vladivostok 

674 

41-75 i 

3985 

.48 

Harbin 

1.169 

87-35 I 

68.35 

1.54 

Manchuria 

1.752 i 

141.70 ; 

102.30 

2.34 

Irkutsk 

2,093 

' 191.00 1 

133-1 5 

4.04 

Moscow 

6,097 

282.05 1 

195-45 

7.36 

St. Petersburg 
{Via Viaika) 

6,264 

1 

286.35 

198.20 

7.46 

Ix)ndon 

7,985 



10.64 

(Via Osiend) 

413-52 

279.04 

Berlin 

7,327 

360.44 

242.77 

8.62 

Paris 

7.995 

408.11 

275-37 

10.09 
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Electric Tramways* 

(l I OsaJca Street-Tratmvays: when completed will extend for 
33*7 ? of which 24.6 m. were opened liy July fores (includ- 

ing transit-duties), single ticket for any distance 5 setij return ticket 
9 seti, a commutation-ticket, entitling the holder to 30 rides, ¥1.05, 
the same for 15 rides, 55 seti. 

(2) Xankai IJnc: between Xamba Station, Osaka, and Waka- 
yama City (40 m., in i hr. 50 min.); the line running mostly along 
the coast of Osaka Bay. The cars run between N^amha and Sakai 
every 8 min., between Namba and Kaizuka every 22 min., between 
Tennoji and Stuniyoshi every 30 min.; on Sundays and festival days 
more frequently. 

(3) Jlhio-o Line: starts from l^meda (Osaka Station) and 
leads to Mino-o Park, then to the Takara/iika Spa { i8m. ); the cars 
leaving each end every 5 min. between 5 a.m. and midnight. Tariff’. 
])y sections, either }^sen or ^sc}i\ through-ticket between Umeda and 
.\lino-o, single 15 Jtv/, return 2% sen \ i>etween Umeda anti Takara- 
zuka, single 20 jv;/, return 38 sen. 

(4) llan-Shin Line: betwei'ii Umeda and Kobe (19.5 ni. ; tlie 
cars leave each end every 4 min., altogether 474 times per day. 
Tariff’, by sections, either ^ sen or 3 sen'y between Osaka and Kobe 
20 sen. 

(5) Kci-llan Line: starting from Tenuna-bashi., ( ).''aka, leads 
to Gojo., Kyoto (28.9 m.); the cais leaving each end every 5 to 
min,, l)etween 5 a.m. and midniglit. Some of the important -.talions 
on the line are IJirakata, Ya^cata. Yodoy Ttii>himiy Momoyama (where 
the late Emperor is buried), Tvfuku-jiy Daibutsu-mae. Tariff’, by 
sections, 4 .ftv; ; between (jsaka and Kyoto, single 40 .v;/, return 
72 sen. 

Autoniohiles and Jinrikisha.9. 7 'ariff : — Automo])iles (Garage 
at Osaka Station). lYithin the citv’. Y 4 per hour, for a car .seating 
four persons and Y 5 for one seating six ])ersons ; for a drrre outside 
the city’. ¥ 5 and ¥ 6 per hour respectively; engaged by the day (10 
hrs.), 10 times the charge per single hour. Jinrikisha : per hour 
20 seUy two hours 35 jtv/, three hours 50 sen, four hours 60 sen ; per 
day Y 1.20. These charges will be increased by 305^^^ in rainy 
weather and 20't;j on muddy roa<l.s. At night the aI)ove-mcntioiied 
rates are inen ased by 20 in fair weather, and an additional 30 
in rain and 20^ on muddy roads. 

iVater Jtoutes. i ) E'ar Eastern Coasting S. S. Lines are 
mentioned on P. 118 under ‘ Kobe and Environs.’ Those lines that 
make (Jsaka their starting point are given below : — 

Gsaka-Jinsen Line — thrice weekly. Osaka- Dairen Idne-~twice 
weekly. ( >saka-Tientsin Line — 4 times monthly. ( )saka-Seishin 
Line — thrice monthly. Osaka- Antung Line — twice monthly. ( )saka- 
Keelung (via Okinawa) Line- twice montlily. 

2) Home Waters S.S. Services in tlie western part of central 
Japan generally start from Osaka and are undertaken in greater part 
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by the Osaka Sh 5 sen Kwaisha, The principal regular services are 

as follows : — 

Osaka Shosen Kwaisha*s S.S. Lines 
Thrice Daily Services 

Osaka-TokushimaLine — calling at Hyogo (Kobe) and Komatsushima 
(fares : Osaka or Hyogo to Tokushima is^ class ¥2.25, znd class 
¥1.50). _ 

Osaka-Yura Line* — Osaka to Kada (N.W. frontier of Kii), calling at 
Hyogo, Iwaya, Kariya, Namariho, Shizuki, Sumoto, and Yura 
(fares: \st class, Osaka to Yura ¥1.25; from Kobe Y0.99). 

Daily Services 

Osaka-Kannoura Line — calling at Hyogo (Kobe), Yura, Nushima, 
Fukura, Muya, Tokushima, Komatsushima, Tacbi])ana, Tsuba- 
kitoinari, Abu, Yuki, Hiwasa, Mugi, Asagawa, Tomoura, and 
Shishikui (fares : Osaka or Hyogo to Kannoura is/ class ¥3.85, 
2W class ¥ 2.55). 

Osaka-Katsuura (fast service) Line — calling at Wakanoura, Gobo, 
Tanabe, and Kushimoto (fares: Osaka to Katsuura is/ class 
Y4.30, 2w^/ class ¥2.85). 

Osaka- Kochi Line — calling at Kobe, thence direct to K 5 chi (fares: 
is/ class Y5.00, 2fid class ¥3.20). 

Osaka-Nagoya Line — calling at Hyogo < Kobe), Wakanoura, Yuasa, 
Gobo, Tanal)e, Kushimoto, Kalsuura, Miwazaki (near Shingu), 
Kinomoto, Owase, Nagashima, Hakiri, Toba, Tsu, and Yokka- 
iclii, e/c\ Osaka to Atsuta in 2/4 tkiys (fares; is/ class ¥6.75, 
2;7f/ class ¥4.50). 

Osaka-Shimonoseki lane — calling at Kobe, Sakate (Shodo-shima), 
Takamatsu, Tadotsu, Tomo, Onomichi, Itozaki, -Tadanoumi, 
Takehara, Aga, Ondo, Nabe, Kurc (Voshiura), Ujina, Miyajima 
(or Itsukushima), Iwakuni, Kuga (I. Yashirojima), Vanaizu, 
Murozu (or Kaminoseki), Mitajiri, and Shinkawa; Osaka to 
Shimonoseki (or Moji) in about 38 hrs. (fares: class, Osaka 

to Miyajima ¥5. 25, to Shimonoseki or Moji ¥7*00 — from Kobe 
¥0.25 cheaper in both cases). 

Osaka-Sukumo Line — calling at Kobe, Takamatsu, Tadotsu, Ima- 
bari, Takahama, Nagahama, Kawanoishi, Yawatahama,Yoshida, 
Uwajima, and Fukaura. — from Osaka or Kobe to Uwajima in 
36 hrs. (fare is/ class ¥7.35), Sukumo in about 46 hrs. (fare 
¥8.40). 

Osaka-Takamatsu Line — calling at Hyogo (Kobe), Gunge, Tsushi, 
Minato (^the last 3 ports situated on the W. coast of Awaji), 
Muya, llikcda, Sambommatsu, Tsuda, and Shido (Osaka to 
Takamatsu in about 17 hrs., fares: ij/ class, ¥3.20, from Hyogo 

¥2.85). 
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Osaka-Tanabe Line — calling at Kada, Wakanoura, Kuroe (or 
Hikata), Shiwotsu, Minoshima, Yuasa, Hii (or Hii-ura), Gobo, 
Inami, and Minabe — Osaka to Tanabe in about 13 hrs. (fares; 
ist class, to Yuasa ¥1.60, to Tanabe ¥2.25). 

Osaka-Uchiumi Line — calling at Kol^e, Takamatsu, Tadotsu, Tma- 
bari, Takahama, Nagahama, Morie, Hiji, Beppu, Oita, Sagano- 
seki, Usuki, Saiki, Todoro, and Hososhima — Osaka to Ucliiumi 
in about 2^ days, (fares : Osaka or Kobe to Todoro or Uchiumi 
1 st class ¥8.05, class ¥5.80). 

Every Othe^* Eay Services 

Osaka-Kagoshima Line — calling at Kobe, Takahama, Beppu, IToso- 
shima, and Aburatsu — leaving Osaka every odd day, to Kago- 
shima in about 51 hrs. (fares: Osaka or Kobe to Aburatsu or 
Kagoshima 1 st class Y8.50, class Y6.40). 

Osaka-Moji (via N. ports of Shikoku) Line — calling at K 5 be, Taka- 
matsu, Tadotsu, Imabari, and I'akahama — leaving Osaka every 
odd day, to Moji in 31 hrs. (fares: 1 st class ¥7.00, 2fti/ class 
Y4.20, — from Kobe ¥0.25, and 0.15 cheaper respectively). 

Osaka-Yasugi (or San-in district) Idne — calling at Kol)e, Takamatsu, 
Tadotsu, Imabari, Takahama, Shimonoseki (or Moji), Senzaki, 
Hagi, Susa, Esaki, Hamada, Yunotsu, Kizuki, Sakai, Makata, 
and Yonago — Osaka to Yasugi in about 78 hrs. (fares : 1 st class 
¥17.33, 2W class ¥^10.40, — from Kobe ¥0.38, and 0.16 cheaper 
respectively). 

Other liegidar Services 

Osaka-Okinawa Line (7 times monthly) — calling at Kobe, Kago- 
shima, and Oshiina - Osaka to Naha in about 5 days (fares: 1 st 
class ¥25.00, class Y15.50). 

Osaka-Beppu-Moji Line (Special Kerry Kti 7 'enai-mani Service — once 
in 5 days) — calling at Kobe, Takamatsu, Takaliama, ( >ita, and 
Beppu — Osaka to Beppu in 25 hrs. (fares: I class Y7.80, 2 nd 
class ¥5.35, including extra chaige), and to Moji or Shimono- 
seki in about 40 hrs. (20 sen in addition is charged for \st class 
only). 

Osaka-Niihama Line* (Sumitomo Co.’s S.S. Service — once in 3 days) 
— calling at Kobe, d'akaniatsii, Tadotsu, Kwanonji, Kawanoe, 
and Mishima — Osaka to Niiliama in about 17 hrs. (fares: 1 st 
class Y4.65, 2«</ class ¥-3.30^. 

N.ll. — The fares by the above-mentioned lines include charges for Japanese meals 
(except in special rases); the lines marked with asterisks however require 
passengers to pay for their meaK iu addition to passage fares. 

Eervy Sen^^yire ivithin the City. Small stcam-launchcs, alto- 
gether 83 in number, each accommodating 25 persons, are run on 

the rivers and canals of ( )saka at the moderate fare of 3 sen (return 

ticket 5 sen) to any distance. There are about 46 landing-places. 
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The service is useful as an adjunct to the means of conveyance in the 
city (Tlie Main Office is at Kybhashi Sattchome, Higashi-ku : Tel. 
Higashi 1984). 
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Steamer Service on the Jtirrr Yodo, The famous passenger- 
boat service between Fiishvfd (Kyoto) and Osaka, which used to be 
largely patronized hy people passing between ( ).saka and Kyoto, was 
replaced many years ago by steam-launches. These are still kept 
up, though the opening of railways and electric tramways has largely 
deprived them of passengers. 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents. 


I. Arnac^asaki, Tomijima-chb, Kita-ku, 
Tcl. Nii>ki 913. 

S. Fujino, Fakanoshivta Ntchbme^ 
Kita-’kn, 'I'el. No, J/i\iiashi 775. 

K. IJoto (Firani'h Oflico), lUsuho 
Kitadbri Jti^hbnie, N^ishi-ku. 

M. J onen, A;i kaiVii Minaini-dori 
Nich din r, Sish i-ku . 

Kaiijwai iJr^ki Kwaisha, Pb/hna- 
Fntnidaiku-muchi , Kita-ku^ 

Tcl. No. Hdashi 338. 

Nippon Yn.sen Kwaisha (Osaka Goods 
Oftire), J'otiiijima-ckb, Kiitx-kUy 
Tel. N(js. Nishi 37, Hii^n’shi 366 
(T.l).), Nishi 365 (Tl. K 6 ). 

Nippon Tei.kiyr) Kaluishiki Kwaisha, 
Ifis^ashi - 1 ^meda -t //o , Kit a ~ku , 

'I'd. No. J/ij^ushi ()Si. 

Nakamura (tr'iiiei Kwaislia, 

Kita-Ihyricshiiiin-iibri Koknclumiiy 
Nishi-ku, Tel. No. Nishi 1S88 
(L.IT) 

Naikoku 'r.sfiun Kwaisha 
(Osaka Ihafich), l^tficda-chb ^ 
Nita-ku, 'I'd. N^)s. Iliiiashi 2(597 
(L.D.), 345, 1304, 4165. 


Osaka Shnsen Kwaisha, 

Head OtTice 

Toniijima~chby Kita-ku, Tel. Nos. 
N^ishi J71, ?o. >, 479, 917, 2820 (L.D.), 
34'', dio, 1303, 2703 (PI. I. 6). 

(Pr.in. h ( lOOfl.s-Oflice), Tomijima^hb^ 
hita-ku, 'Id. No. Nishi 2017. 

{Chikkb Pranch-Ofhee), Chikkb 
Saujb-dbri ShichbmCy Nishi-ku ^ 
rt l. Nos Nishi 2165, 3480. 

{Minatox a Ihanrh-OlVice), 

Ka:vtii: ucbi . Nishi-ku, 

Td. No. Nshi 3235. 

S. Ova, S(tizvutchb-dbri Nichbme, 
Nishi-ku, Td. Nos. Nishi 333 
(L 1 ) ), 690, 3602. 

II. O^.iwa, Tomijinia-chb, Kita-ku, 
'I'd. No. Nishi 349 (L.D.). 

D. S»i7uki, Utsubo Kita-dbri, 
Nishi-ku. 

Shr.s« 11 Kankoku-gumi, Tomijima-chb^ 
Kiia-ku. 

G. Ukon, Nishi-Na^alnyid Kita-dbri 
Gochbnm, Nishi-ku, 'Pel. Nos. Nishi 
299 (K.I).), 2998. 


Theatres f Yose, WrestHn(f-JIa(l, Ihtnees, etc. 

Theatres. Osaka boasts of many theatres which are well patron- 
ized : the chief ones being the live theatres of Dbtombori {Kado-za, 
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Naka-za, Namwa-za^ Benien-za^ Asahi-za), Teikoku-za of Kitahama, 
Temma-za of Temma, and Yacktyo-za of Matsushima, Osaka’s 
speciality is, however, ^JorurV (in Tokyo known as ^Gidayu'), a sort 
of lyric drama, which in the course of its recitation is accompanied 
by a clever, life-like puppet-show. The chief houses for Joruri are 
Bunraku-za of Goryd and Horie-za of Horie, 

The following arc the most famous actors and reciters of Joruri : — 

Actors : — Ichikawa Sai-nyu, Kataoka Nizaemon, Nakamura Ganjiro, Naka- 
mura Baigyoku, Arashi Rigyoku, Nakamura Dengoro, Arashi Ganshu, Ichikawa 
Udanji, Kataoka Gado, Akizuki Keitaro, Fukui Mohei, Saori Keiichiro; 
Joruri reciters : — Settsu Daijo, Takemoto Osumidayu, Koshiji-dayu ; Puppet 
showmen : — Monjuro, Tamazo. 

In the theatres the seats are divided into special, \st class, and 
Q.nd class. The charges are not always the same, varying with the 
nature of the play. The special seats cost from ¥ 2 to 6. 

Yoae are recreation-halls, several hundreds in number, in which 
take place all sorts of recitations, singing, buffoonery, sword-dances, 
jugglery, acrobatic feats, cinematograph, etc. 

Wrestling- Hall, situated at Namba^ where great bi-annual 
contests take place in January and May. These matches are, how- 
ever, considered far inferior to the similar celebrations in Tokyo; 
the wrestlers of Tokyo and Osaka forming distinct guilds. 

Naniwa-OdoH is a dance performance by a large number of 
geisha girls, wearing a uniform dress, which is a long-sleeved 
garment of gay silk crape. Dancers are assisted by music and song 
performed by another band of geisha. 

The dance takes place in Jutokn-lnuaijby at Shin-machit Nishi- 
JtUf between 6 and 1 1 p.m. every night, for three weeks, from ^rd to 
2 ^rd April. The identical performance consisting of several pieces 
is repeated four times every night. Entrance fee (for one perform- 
ance), - Y1.50, ¥1.00, Y0.50. Holders of ¥1.50 tickets are sup- 
plied with chairs and arc treated to cha-no-yn or the ceremonial tea. 

Ashibe-Odori, similar to Naniwa-Odori already described: 

Place of perforfnaficcy at Namba-shinchi, Minami-ku ; Time of 
performance, 6-1 1 p.m. every evening, between ^th and 25M April; 
Entrance fee, — ¥2.00, ¥1.00, Y0.50. 

There are besides the places mentioned above, archery-haHs, 
billiard-saloons (22 in number), target-practice rooms, fishing-ponds, 
etc. 


Industry. 

Osaka is the greatest industrial city not only of japan but of 
the entire Orient. In 1909, there were 6,511 factories employing 
69,926 persons, and producing manufactured articles valued at 
¥194,506,900; the output having been almost doubled since 1894 
(when it stood at ¥98,375,671). These manufactures may be clas- 
sified under about sixty heads, of which the most important are 
cotton falso woollen) spinning and weaving. The great spinning or 
weaving- mi 11s, such as Osaka Boseki, Settsu Boseki, IJirano Boseki, 
Kanakin Seishoku, Nippon Boseki, Meiji Boseki, Osaka Menshi, 
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Temma Orimono, Osaka Godo Boseki^ etc., are nearly all situated in 
the city or in the subur 1 )s. These factories operate altogether over 
280,000 spindles, and annually consume more than 120,000 tons of 
coal. The output from these mills amounts to ^ of the total 
product of the country. Osaka is thus one of the great cotton -yarn 
markets of the world. Other important industries are the refining 
of metals, making of prepared Kotnlni (Laminaria), hardware, tanned- 
leather, matches, and glass. Osaka is pre-eminently a city of chim- 
ney-stalks and smoke, there being as many as 700 tail, smoking 
factory-chimneys, which factories together consume something like 
1,000,000 tons of coal. The following table gives some figures 
about these factories : — 


Table showing Chief Manufactures 
and Factories of Osaka. 



1 Number | 

1 Operatives 

Value of 

Kind of Manufacture 

' ..f ' 

1 

— 


Factories i 

1 

Male 

1 f emale 

output 

Sv)un tlircacl 

1 

1 

•fS 

3.653 

'1,953 

yen 

25 >295, 307 

Kefinod metals 


1 ,074 

82 

24,010,723 

Muslin {Vuzi^H) 

'-'5 

379 

29 

1,743*737 

6,451,208 

Woven fabrics 


569 

1 ,466 

Kice cleaned & floured 


JOO 

25 

3,793,102 

Dyed fabrics 


3oi 

80 

3,093,225 

Iron wares 

Wares of metals other than 

Soj. 

4,339 

'/18 

14,837,55' 

iron 

j6d 

i,6Si 

612 

6,440,304 

Printed matter ' 

178 

1,472 

268 

6,052,641 

Knitted goods 


3.12 

1,004 

8,1'-’2,456 

Metal wires 

7d 

1 ( .0 

498 

4,270,761 

Oils 

6 

220 

J7 

',58S,74' 

Leather 

34 

si4 

24 

5,964,973 

b^hijis and rigging 

60 

3d=^7 

5<'> 

5,027,121 

Ombre lias 

72 

05 

Sr 

1,307,882 

2,806,015 

Matthes 

-'3 

702 

1,209 

Glass-ware 

^34 

1 ,010 ! 

72 

6,698,46* 

Manures 

10 

552 

38 

7,009,889 

1 )nig.s 

42 

221 

128 

1,0.^6,491 

Sake and other liquors 

39 

•185 

— 

',632,414 

Confectionary 

301 

427 

46 

4,7'5,o'4 

Paper'. 

43 

478 

*50 

2,527,129 

2,378,455 

Socks, etc. 

23t 

107 

256 

Patent medicines 

298 

15 1 

2T7 

3,076,066 

Tobacco 

4 

178 

522 

5.'7',433 

Soap 

25 

163 

163 

1,894,179 

Cement 

4 

503 

'34 

1,911,056 

t, ia r ts & Jin rikisha 

71 

678 

2 

1,564.765 

brushes 

87 

555 

622 

2,6tx>,257 

Buttons 

3« 

452 

212 

',456,429 

Mats 

64 

214 

228 

',590*482 

Foreign clothing 

161 

333 

40 

2,603,208 

Toilet articles 

59 

79 

84 

',863,969 

Coke 

iS 

199 

55 

X, 141,280 

Clogs 

260 

313 

198 

2,056,946 

Cabuicl works 

370 

369 

24 

',850,244 

Brickr 

13 

239 

34 

1*073,980 
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Trade, 


Trade, Not only is Osaka the greatest manufacturing city, but 
it is the foremost commercial metropolis in the Orient. Situated as 
it is in the very centre of Japan, with many facilities of com- 
munication both by land and sea, with inhabitants who by centuries 
of training and inheritance have developed a great aptitude for trad- 
ing, Osaka is doubtless destined to play a most important role in 
the commercial development of the Empire and of the Far East. 
The city’s recent growth in manufactures must be an additional 
stimulus to its commercial development. 

Trading Toindation. There are 92,558 people engaged in 
trade. There are 1 10 business associations of different kinds, with 
a total membership of 24,108. The total wholesale trade of the 
city amounts to ¥231,420,000, and the retail trade to ¥60,480,000. 
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Jb'oreign Trade. The foreign trade of Osaka is making rapid 
progress. Whereas in 1899 it amounted to but ¥11,650,000, it has 
risen in 1912 to ¥83,556,602, constituting 8 per cent, of the entire 
foreign trade of the country, and making Osaka stand tliird among 
trade ports of the country. That, contrary to the condition prevail- 
ing in other ports, in Osaka exports exceed imports by ¥31,000.000 
must be attributed to the large dealings of Osaka with China and 
Chosen. The chief items of export are cotton-yarn, sheetings, figured 
cotton-cloth, matches, refined sugar, sake, grey shirtings, umbrellas, 
straw baskets, cord, and straw -mats. The imports consist chiefly of 
raw cotton, rice, unrefined sugar, beans, hemp, hides, pho.sphoritc 
ores, etc, 

Jtatik.<9. There arc 46 different banks, of which 25 have their 
head-offices in Osaka, while the rest are branches or agencies of 
banks with head-offices elsewhere The former class commands an 
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capital of Y38, 1 70,000. According to the latest returns for 
a given year, the money deposits at all the banks in the city 
amounted to Y 3 ,iSb,o(X 5 ,ocK), the loans made by these banks to 
Y5^‘^^C)00,ooo, and the deposits withdrawn to >"3,185,000,000, the 
bills discounted amounted to >"947,000,000, bills for collection to 
>"277,000,000, documentary bills issued to >"64,000,000, the same 
called for to Y ioS,ock),ooo, money orders issued amounted to 
Y48f,cx)0,ooo, the same, received to >"696,000,000. 


ISanks with a Capitol 

IS! lime 

Naniwa I'.ii'ku 
k'ujiiiioto bill-liroker 
'J’lic 'Thill V'biiurtli bank 
'I'hi.- One Hundred and 
'Thirtieth bank 
(hni ( linko 
Osaka NnkTi ('ilnku 
Kitahaina (iinkd 
Knno-ike GinkG 
Sumitomo Ginko 
^ iimaguchi (.iink<"> 

Nipp»)n Ginko (biMinh) W 
Yokt'luuna Spt:( ic bank 
(br.tiK h) 

Mitsubishi bank (brain li) 
Mitsui Jkmk ( Ihaiiv h) 

! )ai■i^.lli (unko ( biaiu h) 
Ikii-san Ginko (branch) 
'Taiwan (iink-'i ( Ihan. h) 
Chosen Ginko (biam h) 


of Y I >000,000 or more. 

Location 

Atva ji-nuiLhi Nit home, Ili^rashi^hti 
Yokol'ori U dr 'Hie, 

Korai-bashi Shichomc , Ihi^ashi-ku 

I\orai'ra}>hi Sam home, Ilif^ashi-kii 
Jiim^o-mathi Sam home, Iln^a.shi-I n 
fma/'as'hi Sh/thome, llic.ashi kii 
Kitahiima Samh~>me, Ih^a\hikti 
Imat'dsiu Nichomc, llii^ashi-ku 
Kitahania iiodiome, J !itia\hi-ku 
A'a? timono i ho Nidiome, I/n^as/ii-ku 
ikano'ihima ItthomCyKita lxit , ( IM. la, O4) 

ehua/i-madti Shnlnmc, Hi^xxshrku 
Imatashi Shichome, flixtishi-kn 
Kin ai hashi Kich. utc, Higashi kt< 
A'of.ii I'U'xhi Samh.-me, lln^ai,hi-kn 
Ilommacht Shichome, I {itiaski-ku 
Jsof aiduihi Itchomc, Uii^a:>hi-ku 
J'fosho-madti ShUhome, l/r^iis/u-ku 


Capital 

yen 

7,000,0<)0 

1 . 000 . 0 (X) 

5 . 000 . 000 

5.000. 00*a 

2 ,OtX>,f XifJ 
I jOaOjfKXj 
lOjfKXT ,rjr)0 

3 ,iV>o,ooo 
I,r)(x),ooo 
T ,''H.) 0 ,rxx> 
6o,ooo,f>:>o 

1,0 ><»,ooo 

1 ,o'>.j,f)00 

a('),fxx),CHX'j 

10,<K)0,( VX) 

5. 000 , (K )0 
1' IjfX’K),) H)0 
u>,( KVJjlXX") 


Contjuniirs and Yirats. There are allugclhcr 559 companies 
with the aggregate capital of Yi64,200,00('). 


firm:! witti <1 Idpltal of Y G000>000 or more. 


Name 

Kind op business 

J oCiitii>n 

Capital 

Nippon Nitrate 
Itlanurc Co. 

Manuf.ii tun‘ .md s.ilo of 
nitrate ol hme .ind 


yen 


j.aibonale ot lime 

.' / 7 vahori, Nn h i-ku 

1 ,000,000 

Nai.i;wai Fi.shory 

Whale fisiiing, ct,. . 

IJt.^ulo Mimunrdori 


Co. 


Coch ~me, .V/shid. u 

l ,0<.x >,00(J 

Ehime Cotton 

Cotton-yarn .spinning 

Kyutaro-imiL hi Nidiome 


Spinnini; Co. 


Ifii^ashi-ku 

T,0*.x'),t)0<J 

Nippon Vol(anic 

Collection and refining 

Im- thash i .S'a nchome. 


Ash Co. 

of volcanie ash 

thi^aihi-ku 

1 ,IXJO,000 

Osaka Cotton 

Spinning and weaving 

Sa/n:rfn vr A’ami-no-dto, 


Spinnin.c; Co. 


lYiihi-ku 

5,1 )Oo,ofX) 

Osaka Kyu-soCo 

Manufacture R: sale of 

Alshimt Ahimi'-no-i ho, 


snlphmie .n id, sofla, efx . 

.Vishi a'.y 

5 , 0 OO,CKX> 

Osaka Alkali Co. 

Mauufat ture of alkaT 

.Minatx Utt-t iio, Xidti-ki( 

1 ,1K)0,000 

Osaka Cement Co. 

Mauufa«tnrc of cement 
,rid lime 

Kiya maihi, 

I,C’‘H >,000 

('hu-o Cement Co. 

Making sale of eement 

) \iuuita \a i. ho, Nishi-ku 

1 , 5 CK>,CXX) 

Sakiira CerucutCo. Makiusi: ami sale of 
(.oment and lime 

Kiz «c* 1 r* >a fici, Nish i-ku 

r ,cx.KJ,ocx) 

Fuji Paper Co. 

Making and sale of 

Ni.Khin,} Shimo-no-ch 


(Factory No. 7) 

foreign paper 

N^i.'ihi-ku 

10 ,000,000 
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'Jeikokvi Hemp 
Manufacturing 

Making of hemp cloth 

Utsubo Kita-dbri 

yen 

Co. 


Itchbme, Nishi^ku 

6,400,000 

Scttsu Roseki Co. 

Spinning and sale of 

Kizusawa-chb 



cotton-yarn 

NichofttCy Minanti-ku 


Osaka Ga.s Co. 

Manufacture of gas for 

Xaka- V.' shima 



lighting and heating 

Stirtchbmet Kiia-ku 

6,fxx),ooo 

Osaka Gudo 

Spinning and sale of 

Dojima-Hama-dbri 


Boseki Co. 

cotton-yarn 

Nichbnte, Kita-ku 

2,400,000 

IMeiji Scircn Co. 

Metal refining & making 

Naka-uo~sh if ft a 



of sulphate manure 

Shichichbffte, Kita-kii 

3,(xx>,ooo 

Osaka Electric 
Copper Works 

Electiic copper refining, 
making of copper plate 

Temffia-hashi-snji Nishi- 


Co. 

and wires 

Ntchbffie, Kita-ku 

1,200,00 

’'lemma Weaving 

Manufacture of cotton- 

Temma-hashi-stiji Xishi- 


Co. 

cloth 

Nichbme, Kita-ku 

1,000,000 

Nippon Cotton Co. 

Sale of cotton and yarn 

Nitka -no- shima A 7 t hbme 


Eukushinia Boseki Spinning and .sale of 

Kita-kii 

Shimo- Fukush hna 

2,000,000 

('.0. 

cotton-yarn 

Itch~>me, Kita-ku 

I ,'?''i0,00<? 

Nippon Roseki Co. 

Making & sale of gassed 

Sh into- J'u kiish i ma 


thread and yard 

Jtc/ibffir, Kita-ku 

2.730,000 

Naigwai Cotton 
Co. 

Sale of raw cotton and 
making and sale of 
cotton-yarn and cloth 

iUnzb’Viachit Kita-ku 

2,500,000 

Settsu Sciyil Co. 

Manufacture of oils, 
whale-fishing, and col- 
lection of fisiicry pro- 
ducts, their preparation 
and sale 

Yasui-chb ^ Kita-ku 

i ,000,000 

Toyo Hogcl Co. 

Whale-fishing and collec- 
tion of fi.shery products, 
their preparation and 
sale 

Utsubo Kitadbrif 
Nishi-ku 

7 ,rX.K.>,000 

'J'oyo Moku/ai 

Anliseptici/ing of timber 

Iffiabashi Sanchoftte^ 


BGfu Co. 

Jli^us/ii-ku 

i,5oo,0(xj 

O.saka Klcfiric 
Light Co. 

Sii]ip]y of electric liglit 
and power, making of 

Naka-no~shima 



electric apparatus 

GochTmiey Kita-ku 

7,200,000 

Osaka Yogyo Co. 

Making and .sale of bricks Naka-no-shima 


Muslin Roseki Co. 

Weaving and sale of 

Sane Jtf'tue, Kita-ku 
Nakat^u-mu ra K of yu- /i, 

I,000,rXSO 


muslin 

Ni.\ h inari-gu n 

1 ,500,000 

Nippon Match Co. 

Making of matches 

Kohama-murat 


Fujita-gumi 

Mining, Forestry, Agii- 

Nishinari-gun 

Dbjiffta Kita-fftai.hi , 

1 ,000,000 

culture 

Kita-ku 

6,000,000 

Osaka Sam pin 

Exchange in cotton. 

Kita Kyfdarb-machi 


Exchange 

cotton-yarn and cloth 

Sanenbme, Hiyashi-ku 

1,000,000 

Osaka Stock 

Transactions in stocks. 

Kit aha tna Nichbfne , 


Exchange 

shares, and bonds 

I figashi-ku 

7,000,000 

Osaka fire & 
Marine Insur- 

Insurance against fire, 
marine, and transporta- 

Bingo-fftachi Shicfwme^ 


ance Co. 

tion accidents 

/ligashi-ku 

1,000,000 

Nippon Cotton Co. 

Sale of cigton and yarn 

Iffiabashi Shiciwnte, 


Naigwai Fishery 

Whale-fishing and other 

Iligashi-ku 

Utsubo Minatni-dbri 

2,000,000 

Co. 

fi.shery 

CoUibfMe, Nishi-ku 

1,000,000 
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J)aido Indigo Co. Sale of artificial indigo Jtachibori Minami-dbri yen 

Jtchbme^ Nishi~ku 1,000,000 

Japan Marine & 

Fire Insurance Marine, fire, and trans- Vedoboti Minavti-dbri 
Co. portation insurance NieJiome, Nishi-ku 3,000,000 

Nankai Railway Railway transportation Namba Shinchi Roku- 
Co. ban-chby Minami ktt 8,540,000 

Do^ima Rice Time and spot bargains DTyjima. Hama-dori 
Kxrhange in rice Itchbtne, Kita-ku 1,200,000 

Osaka Shosen 

Kwaisha Marine tran.sportation Tomij'nna-chb, Kitadcu i6,5oo,fxx> 

Teikoku Scishi Co. Making of cotton-thread Aznchi-inachi Niclibmey 

Iligashi-ku 3,oot),ooo 

Kcihan Electric 'I’ransportation & supply llirukaia-nuichiy 

Railway Co. of electric power Kitakau>achi-gun 7,000,000 

Mino-o-Arinia 
Electric Rail- 
way (a). 'Eransportation Ikeda^machi 5,500,000 

lilxchanyes and Marliets, Exchani^es. I'here are in Osaka four 
exchanges, namely for cereals ; for stocks ; for cotton, cotton-yarn 
and cloth ; and for oils. Of tlicse the J^ojinia Ivxchangc for rice ami 
other cereals stands pre-eminent both on account of its long history, 
extending over three hundred years, and of its great influence in 
regulating prices in general. The following are the names and 
locations of the exchanges : — 

Osaka Dojima Rice and other Cereals Exchange (Dojima-JItima- 
dbri It c home y Kita-kuy, Osaka Stock Exchange i Jvitahama Nichomcy 
I/iitirs/ii’hi)\ Osaka I'hree Articles (cotton, cotton-yarn & cotton- 
cloth) {KyT4tard-mac/d Satic/ibmt', ///^’v/.f///-X 7 /); 0.saka Oil 

Exchange (JStmgo-ffiachi, 

The Markets are mostly for vegetables and fish, and are twenty- 
four in number, of which the mo.st important one is situated at 
Tenima. 

other Trade-ai ytnis : — Osaka Chamber of Commerce i^Dojima- 
Ilania-dbri ftilibniey Kita-kti)\ 0^aka Industrial Museum [Dojhna- 
Jlavta-tlbriy Kita-kn)\ Osaka Industrial A.ssociation fwithin Osaka In- 
dustrial Museum); Osaka Inquiry As.sociation (Kitahar/ta-dOri Sent- 
c/ibf?iCy liigiuJii-knYy Osaka Clearing-House [Naka-nc-shima Itchojucy 
/\ita-k?{)) Osaka Rankers’ Club \^Aaka-f 70 -s/n’ffi(i ftchome, Kita-ku). 

Schools, Hospitals, Churches, JSewsjyapers, etc. 

Schools. Osaka 1 J iglier Technical School ( Tamae-machi IfcJumte, 
Kifa-ku PI. S II); Osaka Higher Medical School {Joan-tnachi, Kita- 
kH)\ 0.saka Higher Commercial School {Tetmoji Karqsu-ga-tsujiy 
Afinami'ku'y, Osaka Local Military Prcjiaratory School [ Otemae, Hi- 
gmhuktt)', Kwansai Daigakii (a college, Kami- Fukushima Nichome, 
Kit(i~ku)\ Agricultural School (Kafsiiy<7ma-maidn\ Minami-kti)', Tenno- 
ji Normal Schoiil 'Minami-Kawabori-machiy Minami-ku, PI. R 13 ); 
Kitano Middle School {Shibata-cho, Kita-ku, PI. O i); Ichioka 
Middle School [hhioka-chb, Nishi-hi, PI. J 9 ); Tennoji Middle 
School f Kami- Moto-machi, //igas/n-ktt); Imam iya M iddle School /ma- 
miya, Minami ktCy, DSjima Girls’ Higher School [Dojima, Kita-ku)\ 
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Shimizudani Girls’ Higher School {S/ilmizudaniy JItg‘as/ti-ku)\ Yuhi- 
ga-oka Higher Normal ^Q\\oo\(YTt/nr^a-o/ca-c/io^ AIinami-ku\ Yiihiga- 
oka Female Normal School {Kitayama-machi^ Minami-ku^ PI. K ii); 
Kwansai Industrial School {Kami-FukiisJiima^ A’/lu-ku); Osaka 
("ommercial School i^Kami-Fukushima, Kita ktt)\ Navigation School 
(iJriinch). 

Chviatiitn School: — Mydjd Commercial School {Safiaiia-ydmdy 
lli'y<is/ii‘kn)y ( )saka Trinity Theological School [Kawayuchi'cho^ 
Ayski-ku); Osaka Sdai Girls’ School {lloniviachi^ Higashi- kti)\ 
Wilmina Girls’ School {Kiitnon-chd^ IIig\is/ti-ku)\ llaikwa Girls’ 
School [Kitano, Kita-knYy Bishop Pool’s Memorial Girls’ School 
( Ka7vayttc/t i-ch o, i\is/i i- ku). 

Hospital : — Osaka Higher Medical School’s Hospital [Joan- 
niachiy Kita-ku)', Red Cross Society’s Hospital {'Jentwji Fndt^asaki, 
A/i/ia/ni-ku]; Ogata I fosi)ital {General, /ta//i//M)ri Skirko/no. A''is//i-kn); 
'^rakayasu Hospital (General, Dosho-viacki Skickomcy JIi^yaski-ku)\ 
Kwaisci Hospital (^General, Kinny^asa-cko, Kita-ku)\ St. Barnabas 
Hospital (General, /\a 7 oay;ncki-ckdy A'i^ki-kii) \ IToriuchi Hospital 
( hair, Nose, and Throat, Intalmski-iidri Sattckomcy Hiyaski-ku \ ( )gata’s 
Female Hospital [Imafhnki-sii)iy IIiya.ski ku). 

iltristian Churches are thirty in number, of which 2 ^ are Pro- 
testant and 3 Roman Catholic. Connected with these churches 
there are 2I Japanese pastors and 8 foreign missionaries. 

Xctvspapers : — C )saka Asahi Shun bun {lYaka-no-^kima Sanckomey 
Kita-ku)\ Osaka Mainichi Sh imbun ( Olunoa-uiackiy IJiirnshi kH)\ Osaka 
Shimpd [lutabaski-suji Sanckom<\ IFiyashi-knyy Osaka |iji-shim[)0 
{Kirai-baski Sauckdt)h\ IFiy;a^ki-ku\\ Osaka Choho( yotsubnskiyiViski’- 
kiiYy()ii?iV^y*\\)\n) [I)ojifn(i-JJafua-(/briy Kita-ku)\ Osaka Nichi Nichi 

( KitahainUy Kit a Am j. 

iUtMic Libra rtf : — Osaka Tosho-kwaii (iV(ik<r-no-ski//ia Kben, 
Kita-ku), is a line stone building, a gift to the city from Baron Sumi- 
iomOy a millionaire of ( )saka. It contains 60,500 C'hinesc and 
Japanese works and 6,500 Kuropean books. During 1909 it was 
visited by 135,000 people ( Entrance fees; Special 5 sen. Ordinary 
2 sen). 

Places of Interest. 

Osaka ilioiigli posscssinu^ a lont; history cannot boast of very many places 
of interest from eitlier the artistic «)r the anti<]iKirian point of view. I'or its 
growth (luring the last tiuee hundred years lias been chiefly industrial and 
material. I’ln^ following arc, however, some of the places whi«:h will perhaps 
repay th<i visit of foreign tourists : — 

Saka-uo-shiuia /Vfr/«- ( PI. P 4), 0.5 m. in 5 >^hn. by jinrikisha 
from Osaka Station, is a small i)ark (7 acres) laid out not many 
years ag(j, and situated at the 10. end of Naka-no-shiniay a long 
island dividing the River Vodo into two streams and constituting the 
central .section of the city, 'i’he park is interesting not on account 
of its extent or the beauty of its landscape, but on account of its 
being the only park in the midst of the great industrial life of the 
city. 
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At its E. side are found the Hckoku-Jinsha (Shinto), Statue of 
Toyotomi Hideyoshiy"*^ Public Meeting Hall (PI. 14, P 4), Library (PI. 
13, P 4), Bankers’ Club, Osaka Hotel (PI. P 4), Monument to Kimtira 
Nagato-no-kami {Shigenari). 

HdkoJcu-Jinsha (PI. P 4), established in 1880, is dedicated to 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (or Taiko Ilideyoshi)^ with whom are associated 
Hideyori his son and Hidenaga his brother. The stone lanterns in 
the temple grounds are believed to have been brought over by ITide- 
yoshi’s generals from Korea. In the statue above-mentioned, Ilide- 
yoshi is represented as wearing a jimbaori (or ‘camp coat’]. 

* TovofomI Hideyoshi (1537-1598 A.D.), born in Owari Province, early 

attached himself to Oda NohunagUy the famous lord of Owari, serving at first 
in the menial capacity ot a sandal-carrier. Put his extraordinary intelligence 
at once attracted the attention of his master, ami rising step by step he soon 
obtained a high cojnniand in the army and became a big Daimyo himself— the 
fief of Nagahtima with a revenue of 220,000 koku of rice being given him after the 
overthrow of its former Daimyo, Asai. When Nobunaga was killed in Kyoto 
in 1582 by the rcliel Mitsuhide , Hideyoshi was at the head of an expedition 
against the powerful Mori, the lord of the larger part of Chii^oku'. and on the 
news of that sad event reaching him, he at once concluded peace with Mori, 
and hastened back toward Kyoto, engaging Mitsuhide in a pitched battle at 
Yamasaki (near Kyoto) and utterly routing him. He now set up as Nobunaga’s 
successor Hidenobu, the son of Nobunaga's heir, the latter having been killed 
at the same time as his father, Put Hideyoshi seized the reins of power himself. 
He now built the famous castle of Osaka, w'here he transacted the great affairs 
of State as the Kwampaku or Prime Minister. Thus Hideyoshi became, within 
a few years after the death of his chief, the most powerful man in the realm. 
Hut the central authority was far from extending tliroughout the Kmpirc, and the 
Kwampaku Hideyoshi at once began operations for the unification of all Japan, 
(hie after another he brought into suVyection the province of Kii, the island of 
Shikoku, and Hokuroku-do, till in 1586 his great rival lyeyasu himself came to 
Osaka to pay him homage, from which event Hideyoshi’s pre-eminence seemed 
to acquire an additional lustre. Next year he chastised into obedience Shimatsu, 
the jjowertul Daimyo of Southern Kyfdshu, and in 1590 utterly overthrew the 
//q/t 5 power in and pacified all the N.W. provinces. Now that peace 

was restored over all Japan, Hideyoshi .set to work to realize his great ambi* 
tion of a world-empire ; he wanted to conquer China. In 1592 his armies 
overran the larger part of the kingdom of Korea, till their advance was checked 
in North Korea by a strung army dispatched by China, then under the Ming 
Dynasty, to aid its vassal king<lom. 'I he Japanese, though successful in battles 
thus far, accepted in 1594 the Chinese overtures of peace. Hut when the (Jhinese 
Embassy arrived the next year, the proud tone of the letter presented so offended 
Hideyoshi, that a second expedition was immediately decided upon. The armies 
<lispatched in 1597 were, however, withtlrawn on the death of the great hero, 
which occurred in 1508, at the age of sixty-two. Hideyoshi was buried at 
Afnida-ga-mini in Kyoto, where a great shrine {^Hokoku-jittsha) was built and 
dedicated to him. 

Monument of Kimura Shiffenssri,* erected in 1896 by the 
citizens of Osaka in appreciation of his faithful deeds, the pillar 
consisting of a granite stone taken from the former rampart of the 
Osaka Castle. 

• Kfmura :Shlaenarl, a loyal retainer and official of Hideyori, the son 
and successor of Hideyoshi, was a young man of twenty-one, when he died 
fighting for his lord. On the conclusion of peace between Tokugawa lyeyasu and 
Hideyori, Kimura was scut to get lyeyasu’s signature and kepfan (blood-seab for 
the treaty of peace, and he succeeded in inducing lyeyasu to affix a new blood 
mark before his very eyes, as he suspected that the one already on the paper 
might not be genuine. 'l’hi.s was at the end of the first siege. The second 
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siege soon followed. Now Kimura knew that there was no hope of final 
victory tor his lord's arms, and one day made up his mind to die fighting. 
That morning he fasted, and when asked the reason he explained that he wanted 
to leave no iinseenjly stain on his memory ; for he said that he feared the pos- 
sibility, when his gory head was carried to the enemies’ camp, of rice cropping 
out from the alimentary canal. 

Kdhwai-dd (^Public meeting hall/ PI. 14, P 4). A building seat- 
ing 1500, put up ill 1903, is now being pulled down, in order to be 
replaced by a larger and more substantial structure. 

Right across a river in the N. of the Park stands the Osaka 
Court of Appeal and the Ixical Court of Justice, and toward the W. 
acro.ss a_ street (^Oebashi-ddri) is the Osaka Branch of the Bank of 
Japan, Osaka Post and Telegraph-Office, etc.^ while in the distance 
toward the E. the eye will catch the massive remains of the Osaka 
Castle. 

Now crossing Namba Bridge from the E. extremity of Naka- 
no-shima and directing our course toward the N.E. we come first to 
a vegetable market ( Temyna-Aomono-ichibci) and then to the famous 
Temman-gu Shrine. 

Temnutn-yu (PI. Q 4), at T'emma-Daiku-machi, Kita-ku^ I.5 m. 
S.E. from Osaka Station or 0.7 m. S. of Temma Station, dedicated 
to Sugawara Michhane (see Route II, P. 19), is an ancient temple, 
established in 949 A.D. by order of the Emperor Murakami. The 
present buildings are practically new, having been reconstructed or 
extensively repaired in 1901. '^Ijhere are several auxiliary shrines 
besides the main one, and behind them all a sacred park and pond 
(^Kame-no-ikey JFeativals. There arc two annual festivals; the first 
taking place on the 24/// and 2 $th of January is called IIatsu-tenjin\ 
the second festival, which comes on the 25M of July, is popularly 
known as the Natsu-matsuri (or Summer festival), and is in fact a 
great affair of the city. On the afternoon of the festival day the 
sacred-car is carried to the bridge Naniwa, where at 4 p.m. it is 
placed in a boat, destined for the appointed place of sojourn at 
Matsushima. Thousands of pleasure -lx)ats adorned with innumer- 
able paper-lanterns accompany the sacred-car on its journey, while 
as the evening approaches the banks of the stream are lined with a 
tlense crowd of people forming a torch-light procession, and at the 
same time big bonfires are lighted at street corners and fireworks 
arc sent up here and there. As night wears on, other boats are fitted 
up to meet the sacred-car on its return journey — some of these 
being adorned with life-like figures of historical personages attired 
in gorgeous costumes, while with them on board arc men who dance 
and sing to the sound of drums. About midnight the sacred-car 
reaches Mat.sushima, and soon commencing the return journey is 
back at the Temman Shrine by dawn of the next day. Ttie summer 
festival of Temman-gu rc.semblcs the Gion-e festival of Kyoto in 
being a great social affair of the city. 

l>ai-yu~ji (about 0.7 m. N.W. from Temman-gu, PI. P 3) is 
an old Buddhist temple founded by the famous priest A'ukai) better 
known as Kdbb-Daisfii. Within its precincts arc found the tomb of 
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Yodo-Gimi, consort of Toyotomi Hideyoshi and the mother of Hide- 
yori, and a splendid wistaria trellis. This temple, however, will 
scarcely repay the visit of an ordinary tourist who has little time to 
spare. 

The Mint (PI. R 4), 1. 7 m. from Osaka Station and 0.3 m. from 
Sakura-no-miya Station is at Shin~Kinuosaki-chd^ in Kita-kUy and by 
the River Yodo, (permits obtained through hotel keepers). Estab- 
lished in 1871, it was the first modern mint in the country and 
remains to this day the only one in the Empire. All the coins of 
the country are made here, as well as various kinds of medals issued 
by the Government. The Mint also refines and analyses gold and 
silver bullion and makes assays of mineral ores. In the Mint grounds 
arc many cherry-trees, which make the place very attractive in the 
flower season. 



SUMIYOSHI-JINSHA, NEAR OsAKA. 


Semjnt^kwanf a fine building with an excellent landscape- 
garden, belongs to the Department of the Imperial Household. It 
is now loaned to the Osaka Fine Arts Association, which period- 
ically holds here an exhibition of fine arts. Now crossing the river 
by the Yodo-gawa Bridge, we a)ine to Sakura-no-miya (PI. S 3), a 
.shrine dedicated to Amaterasu- Omikami^ the great ancestress of the 
Japanese Imperial House. The shrine is 0.2 m. from Sakura-no-miya 
Station. In its neighbourhood, on the left bank of the River Yodo, 
are hundreds of cherry-trees extending for a distance of about 0.7 m. 
which attract admiring crowds in the spring. Many come in pleas- 
ure boats, as is the case at Mukojimay Tokyo. 

The Jteaervoira (PI. R 2) for the water system of Osaka are 
reached after about 0,3 m. E. from Saktira-fto-miya. Here the water 
from the river is purified, filtered, and stored in order to be distributed 
throughout the city. There are 7 settling-ponds, each 336 ft. by 
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258 ft. and II ft. deep ; here the water is left for 14 hours in order 
for the suspended impurities to settle. The filtering-ponds, 14 in 
number, are 240 ft. sciuare and ft* deep, of which a depth of 4^ ft. 
is filled with sand. The filtering process occupies 24 hrs. for 8 ft. of 
water. The reservoirs, 4 in number, are 270 ft. by 234 ft. and 10 ft. 
deep. The total length of water-pipes in the system is about 117 rt 
(285 miles), which in 1909 supplied about 160,000 houses with 46,- 
420,000 (1,842,774,000 gallons) of water. 

In the neighbourhood of the reservoirs are Ifo-on-Ji (PI. Si), 
a Buddhist temple well known on account of its lotus pond, and 
Daicho-Jl, close to Amijima Station, visited by sentimentalists on 
account of a lovers’ tomb found in its grounds, vh. the tomb of 
Koharu and jihei, celebrate<l in dramatic literature. After about 

O. 7 m. from Daicho-ji we come to Bizen-jima and the Kyo-bashi 
Bridge, on crossing which we find ourselves right in front of the 
Kyo-bashi entrance of the Castle. (The Oteguchi entrance of the 
Castle may be reached by going straight from the Mint, via the 
bridge 

* Temma-baahi tPl. R 5), an iron bridge 120 ken or 239 yds. long, built 
in 1888, is one of the three great bridges of Osaka, the other two being 
Tenjin-hashi and Ntiniwa-bashi, all spanning the main stream of the River 
Yodo. The Temmii bridge i.s the highest up the river of the three, but is 
below the Yodo-gawa Bridge, which is clo.se to the Mint. Tenjin-bashi (PI. 
Q 5) an iron bridge 131 ken or 260 yds. long, built in 1B88, is the next below 
the Teniina Bridge, It commamls a fine view of the city, and in summer time 
the river in its neighbourhood forms a most attractive resort for well-known 
pleasure-boats. Naniu/a^bashi (PI. P 4), an iron bridge about 100 ken (198 yds.) 
long, the lowest down the stream of tne three great bridges, spans the Yotlo 
at the upper end of Naka-tio shima, which lying in mid-water divides the river 
into Tosa-dnri’^awa m the S. and Ddjhna^gawa in the N. 

Ositka Citsihi (PI. S 5) is at O t e-Shin -machi, Hi^ashi-ku, and is 
about 2.7 m. in 30 min. from ().saka Station and 0.7 m. from Tama- 
t.sukuri Station. (Permits to view obtained through hotel keepers.) 
In place of the imposing and splendid structures of former days, 
there now stand mf)dern buildings, the headcjuartcrs of the Fourth 
Army Division. This famous castle, known in the days of its glory 
by the name of Kin-jo or the ‘Golden Castle,’ was built by Toyotonii 
liideyoshi in 1584. The castle was surrounded by high walls, on 
which stood numerous turrets, and which W'ere altogether I ri or 2.4 
miles in circumference, being further surrounded by deep trenches 
or moats 80-160 yds. wide. The walls were constructed mostly of 
granite stones, some of them of immcn.se size (40 ft. in length, loft. 
in height, and several ft. in thickness) as jnay still be .seen. The 
walls were pierced by the four gates of Ote, Aoya, Kyo-bashi, and 
7'innatsnkuri. liideyoshi in building the castle requisitioned build- 
ing material from his subordinate generals, who vied with one another 
in sending these big stone.s. Most of the superstructure, including 
the famous donjon, was destroyed by lire in 1868 (see ‘History’ on 

P. 165). There is therefore not much to see, but the view from the 
platform (150. 1 ft. above sea-level) on which the old donjon stood, 
is extensive, taking in Mts. Iliei and Atago in the N.E., the nioun- 
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tains of Yamato Province in the S.E., and in the S. JCongo-zan, cele- 
brated in connection with the exploit of KusunoJd Masashige (sec 
P. 126); while nearer at hand we see the silvery streams of Yodo and 
Yamato, as well as the bustling and smoke- covered metropolis, and 
far off across the blue waters of Osaka Bay the mountains of Shikoku. 
Close by the platform is the famous well Kin-mei-sui or * gold- 
sparkling water,’ the inexhaustible supply from which supported the 
Toyotomi Family and their followers during the sieges of 1614 and 
of 1615. The Osaka Municipality has here a reservoir, where the 
filtered water from the original reservoir (P. 163) is conducted before 
it is distributed throughout the city. Chi-tenjo^ Geha-no-matsu, etc. 
are a few mementos of the old days. In the neighbourhood of the 
castle are situated the Arsenal (at Aoya‘guchi\ the Aaikdsha or 
Military Club, I^ocal Military Preparatory School, Garrison Hospital 
(all these near Kydbashi-guchi)^ and Drill Grounds on the sides of 
Oie-guchi and Tamatsukuri-guchi. 

History. The site of Osaka Castle was previously occupied by Hongwan-ji 
Temples, called in th<>sc days Ishiyama-midTy or Osaka-y^obo. The head priest, 
RennyOf of the Hongwan-ji Sect, which had its headquarters at Yamashitta, 
Yaniashiro Trovince, built a branch temple here in 1496 A.D. In 153a, however, 
the head-temple at Yamashina was destroyed by the forces of Sasaki and ffokke 
sectaries, and the head-priest Shbuyo removed the headejuarters of Hongwan-ji to 
Osaka (Ishiyama-midb), taking with Jiim the chief image of Am nta. And in order 
to defend themselves against the prevailing civil strifes of the time the priests at 
once Ijcgan to fortify the place, turning the temple practically into a fortress. 
Oda Nobiinaga found in Hongwan-ji a great obstacle to his unification policy 
and began in 1574 his well-known siege of this temple-fortress, but contrary to 
expectation priest-soldiers showed themselves stubborn lighters. It was only 
after several years that the priests finally succumbed, not, however, to Nobu- 
naga’s forces, but before an Imperial interference. (Hongwandi, after changing 
its seat successively to Sa^i^uo-mori ^ Kii Province, and to Sfakajima, Osaka, 
finally fixed it at Rokitjo, Kyoto.) In i88j Toyotomi Hideyoshi who had already 
filled the place left vacant by the death of Nobunaga, set about building a castle 
on the old .site of Hongwan-ji, and the next year the great castle stood com- 
pleted before the wondering eyes of the whole nation. The new castle measured 
X.4 ni. from E. to W. and 1.2 m. from N. to S., being over 3 ri (7.3 m.) in 
circumference and covering an area of more than 274 acres. The present 
ruins show only the foundations of the innermost citadel, the cripnal castle 
precincts having extended beyond Tcmma-saiva in the N., to Tennoji and 
Vamalo-j^awaxw the S., and to the sea in the W. The citadel was surrounded 
by two lines of outer defence works, consisting of >valls on which stood large 
and small towers {va/^ura), each line being surrounded by moats. The castle 
had altogether 48 large towers and 76 small towers. The inner citadel was 
entered by double gates, and from an elevated platform — the foundation of which 
was 75 ft. below ground, — there rose the seven-storied donjon {tenshu^kaku') 
to a height of 102 ft. With the new c.astle Osaka now became and remained 
till 1596 the actual scat of Oovcniment of Japan; Hideyoshi in the latter year 
built a new castle at Fushimi^ w'here he thenceforth resided till his death in 
1598. liUt'yori with his mother Voti<^Chni now removed to Osaka, and tried 
to maintain the prestige of the House of Toyotomi against the growing and 
all-absorbing power of J'oku.^awa at Fushimi. In Noveml)cr 1614 lyeyasti 
invested the Osaka Castle, which was defended under Hideyori by a large 
army of veterans. On the conclusion of peace iu December all the outer defence 
work.s were destroyed and the two outer lines of moat.s filled in, J'hc castle, 
now reduced to the inner citadel, was again invested by the army of lycyasu 
in April, 1615, and with its fall in the following month ended the power and 

g lory of the hou.se of Toyotomi. The castle, now greatly damaged, was restored 
y the Tokugawa Government in 1660. In 1867 the members of the foreign 
legations were received within its walls by Tokuy^awa Yoshihisa (popularly 
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called Tohugawa JCetkt), the last of the Shoguns. I^ater in the year, Yoshihlsa, 
after having been relieved at his request of the Shogunatc authority, tried to 
force his way to KyJ3to with a large bodyguard ; on the way his troops came 
into conflict with the forces of the Satsuma«Choshu coalition and were beaten, 
and he retreated to the castle, but shortly afterwards (January 1868) left it finally 
by steamer for Yedo (now Tokyo). It was after this, in September 1868, that 
the castle buildings took fire and were burnt down. In the following November 
the Imperialists entered the castle, which has since been turned into the head- 
quarters of a powerful garrison. 

The HSCuseum (PL Q 6) situated at Ilommachi-IIashiztime, Higashi- 
ku, and about 1.7 m. from Osaka Station, contains many fine art 
objects. Within the precincts are found sale-rooms, tea-houses, 
gymnasium ground, zoological show, and botanical gardens. There 
is also a music-hall with a stage, where musical concerts and no 
dances take place periodically. 


Articles on Exhibit at Osaka Museum 


Pictures & Writings ... 





Hopne-made Foreign 
S';! 

Total 

767 

Porcelain wares 






68 

3 

7* 

Ijacqucr wares 






37 


37 

Swords & Carved objects 






24 

3 

27 

Metal articles 






14 

12 

26 

Miscellaneous ... 






228 

I 

229 

Bottled articles 






X 

— 

X 

Stuffed snakes 






20 

— 

20 

Stuffed animals 






170 

— 

170 

Stuffed birds 






100 


100 

Fish and Shells 






98 

— 

98 

Tefal 







235 

1,546 

Harbour- Works 

and 

Neighbourhood. 

An 

afternoon 

may be 


devoted to visiting the harbour -works and neighbourhood, which 
constitute the W. corner of the city. One may avail oneself either 
of a city tram car (requiring 20 min. from Nakanoshima ] or jinrikisha 
from the Osaka Hotel (in 30 min.), or else the Nishiriari Line (see 

p. 147). 

The Aji^hawa. running in front of Aji-kawa Station, is the 
principal channel by which the RiverYodo empties itself into the sea. 
There is another smaller but important mouth — the Kizu-gawa — 
which runs on the E. side of the Aji-kaiva. The name Aji-kawa is 
derived from A'a 7 ua??tttra Anji or Yastiharii (populaiJy known as 
Kawamura Zuiken), who between 1684 and 1687 succe ssfully carried 
on thorough riparian works throughout this channel, so as to admit 
large junks (in modern days small steamers also) quite into the city. 
Miu-ofstikushi are old timber posts in mid-stream, which were placed 
there as channel marks between the mouth of the Aji-kawa and the 
sea in front of Tefnpd-zan\ only three or four of them now remain. 
They have always interested visitors to Osaka as a curiosity, and their 
shape has been adopted as the badge of the municipality of Osaka. 
Sahura^jimu is close to the Tempo-zan Station of the Nishinari 
Line, near the point where the Aji-kawa empties itself into the 
sea. A sea-bathing place is opened in summer, and there is a 
circular track where bicycle races are held. A large number of Ume 
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(plum) and cherry-trees have recently been planted. Temjpo-a'an is 
a low hill at the lower end of the left bank of the Aji-kawa and on 
the opposite side to the Sakura-jima Park. It was made in 1831 
with the mud taken out in the course of dredging the Aji-kawa. A 
modern lighthouse has been erected on it. Harbour- WorTts (Har- 
bour-works Office on the left bank of the Aji-kawa), The new 
harbour consists of inner and outer basins. The oufer basin is 
protected from the sea by two large breakwaters. I'he N. breakwater 
starts from the right bank at the mouth of the Aji-kawa, and runs in 
a S.W. direction into the sea for 1.7 m. The S. breakwater starts 
from a point 1,860 yds. from the lighthouse at the mouth of Shiri- 
nashi-gawa^ a small channel lying between the Aji-kawa and Kizti- 
gaiva, and first nins for 840 yds. in a N.W. direction, then extends 
S.W. for 2.1 m. The two breakwaters approach each other at the 
outer ends, leaving a passage betw'cen which is 200 yds. wide at the 
bottom, and 28 ft. deep at low tide. The imier basin is protected by 
a breakwater, which starts from the right bank at the mouth of the 
Kizu-gawa, and, running in the main in a N.W. direction for 1,820 
yds., meets with the S. breakwater of the outer basin. From the 
space thus enclosed 1217 acres of the foreshore have been re- 
claimed, which will be turned into building-lots, while on the river 
banks there will by-and-by be constructed several docks. 

The works were commenced in October 1897, so far there 
have been completed the N. and S. breakwaters of the outer basin, 
the main pier (500 yds. long and 30 yds. wide), the dredging of the 
basin and the reclamation of the foreshore as above-mentioned, and 
a wide macadamized road connecting the city with the main 
pier. The street tramway extends along this road as far as the pier. 
The harbour-works were .sufficiently advanced in 1903 to admit ships, 
and when tlic War of 1904--5 broke out in the following year a 
large number of troops were shipped from here for Manchuria. There 
is now a scheme on foot to build a connecting railway-line, so as to 
bring the harbour into direct communication with the national rail- 
ways. Much yet remains to be done before the harbour can be 
utilised to the extent that it is intended it should be. 

Having thus briefly sketched the itinerary through the N. quarters 
of the city, let us turn our attention to the southern. The sights of 
interest in these quarters are two, the I'enno-ji Temple and Imamiya 
Park. Teuub-Ji may be reachetl (i) by taking the railway traversing 
the E. .skirts of the city, alighting at Tennoji and walking a short 
distance northward, (2) ])y street tramway, (3) by carriage, taking a 
round-about route, or (4) by jinrikisha. Perhaps the last mode is 
the best, as it will be the shortest both in point of distance and of 
time. By taking jinrikishay then, we first come to Sanada-yama 
and Saishb-yamii \vi&ox Tamatsnkuri), The former elevation is the 
site of a fortress constructed (in 1615) by Sanada Y ukimuray ex)X\.- 
sidered a great strategist on the side of 'Foyotomi, and the latter is 
where Afaeda, the lord of ICaga^ who was on the side of Tokugawa, 
pitched his camp. Both the hillocks command excellent views. 
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TaJcatsu-iio^mif/n-ato (0.3 ni. from Momoyama Station) is the 
site of an ancient palace of the Emperor Nintoku* (313-399 A.D.). 

^ £.mper or Nintoku was i6//t in succession from Jimmu^Tenno. His father. 
Emperor Ojin, appointed as Crown Prince a younger son, Uji-no-Wakairaisvkot 
instead of Nintoku who was the eldest of his sons. Hut on the father’s death 
the Crow'n Prince insisted that Nintoku should ascend the throne, because he 
was the elder, while Nintoku declined to do so, because he wished to respect 
their late father’s wishes. After three years, during which neither of them sat 
on the throne, the Crown Prince killed himself in order to make way for the 
accession of his elder brother. Whereupon Nintoku ascended the throne and 
fixed his seat of Government at Takatsu. Jn the /^th year of his reign, the 
Emperor one day noticed as he sat on the gallery of his palace that very 
little smoke ascended from the houses of the people, and concluded that they 
were suffering from dire want. Thereupon the Kmper(>r rcm’tted their taxes for 
three years, at the same time practising great economy himself. At the end 
of those three years he saw by the increased smoke that the people were getting 
prosperous and exclaimed “ I am already rich.” Replying to the query of 
the Empress how he could be rich when the palace itself was old and in ruins, 
he said, “ Heaven appoints the monarch for the sake of the people — the latter 
being the foundation on which the former rests : hence the people’s prosperity 
is my prosperity.” His subjects, now greatly moved by the Emperor's bene- 
volent attitude, volunteered to pay increased tribute in order to repair the 
palace ; but for sonic years the offer was not accepted, the Emperor being 
content with the old pal.u'e. When, however, the new palace came to be built, 
the people are .said to have been most liberal and enthusiastic in their offers 
of both service and material. I'hc good Emperor, during his reign of 87 years, 
did much to help husbandry, by completing many important engineering works. 
Nintoku-fenno, as his name indicates, remains in Japanese history as an ideal 
of benevolent kingship. 

JKdxu^Jhhsha (PI (J 9), situated at Kvzu Ichihanchd^ Minami-ku, 
(l m. from Minatomachi Station and 3.1 m. from ( )saka Station) is a 
Shinto temple dedjeated to N^intoku-Tetvu\ as well as to the three 
Emperors C/iuai^ Ojin^ and Kichu^ and to the hhnj^rcss Jin}rd-K(\qd, 
The present buildings were ])ut up in 1768. The place commands a 
fine view of the city and distant liills. 

Ikutmwt-Jutsha (o.2 m. S. of Kozn-jinsha, PL Q 9) is also a 
Shinto temple dedicated to the gods Ikutama and Tariitama. The 
place is well known on account of cherry blossoms and commands a 
fine view of the city. 

Shd-tmni^in (0.3 m. S. of Ikutama- jins ka) is a Huddhist temple 
dedicated to Aizen-myd-o (Brahman Deity). Yiihi-gn-oha. to the N. 
of Sho-man-in, is a hill containing the graves of .some famous men, 
.such as the poet Fujhvara-no-le(aka (1158-1237 A.D.), Komatsu 
Tatewaki, a fiimou-s statesman of the Restoration Period, and Count 
Mutsu Mimcmitsu (died in 1896), the ablest diplomat of modern 
Japan. 

Now from Yuhi-ga-oka, we pass by Shin- Shimizu, Yasui-tenjin, 
Isshin-ji, and reach Ttinud-Jl, more correctly Kdryo-zaii Shitenno-ji 
(PI. Q 1 1 ), 0.3 m. from "J'ennoji Station. This is a large temple, whose 
five-storied pagoda will be seen long before reaching the place. The 
temple is a very ancient one, having been founded by Shotoku-Taishi 
(572-621 A.D.); but its buildings have been repeatedly destroyed by 
fire and the present structures date back only to 1812. The temple is 
surrounded by walls through which access is gained by three gates : 
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viz. the W. gate by which visitors from the city enter (outside this 
gate there is a stone ^orit and on the tablet hung upon it are inscribed 
large Chinese ideographs written by a famous calligrapher, Ono-no- 
Td/fi)', the S. gate which faces a highway, the Abeno-kaidd^ and inside 
which is a storied gate, with the Ni-d or Deva kings guarding the 
entrance ; and the E. gate, facing the highway leading to Kawachi 
Province ; this last gate was put up by Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and is 
placed under the ‘ special protection of the government.’ 

The temple grounds cover an area of 25 acres, measuring 318 
yds. from E, to W. and 410 yds. from N. to S., with many large and 
ancient trees adding to the sanctity of the place. The Main Temple 
or Kin-dcn is 16 yds. by 14 yds., and contains the images of Nyoi~ 
rin-k%van-o)i and Miroku Bnddha, besides a few grains of Buddha’s 
bones. The five-storied pagoda in front of the Main Temple is 
147 ft. high and 23 ft. square at the base, and from its uppermost 
story a fine view of the surrounding regions may be obtained. To 
the S. of the pagoda is the Sei-fyu-chi or Blue Dragon’s Pond, and 
to the N. is the Kbdb or Lecture Hall (24 yds. by 18 yds.). The 
Belfry behind the Kodo is popularly known as Indb-no-kane^ as its 
sound is believed to guide men to l^radise meaning to ^f^uide'). 

There is also a lotus pond called Odera-no-ike. in the midst of which 
raised on posts stands a stage (12 yds. by 8 yds.), where in the time 
of the Shb-ryb-e fe.stival, a sacred concert is given. Taishi-db (also 
called Shb-ryb-in) contains a statue of SJidtoku-7'aishi at the age of 
sixteen, and on the ground in front of. it is performed during the 
Kyd’knyd festival a sacred dance (with music), which is popularly 
known as En-tw-shita-fto-Mai or a ‘Perfonnance down in front of the 
veranda,’ Rokuji-db (26 yds. by 18 yds.) contains the images of 
Yakushi-Nyordi, Senju-kivan-oft and Shitennb. Behind Roktiji-do 
is the Dining-IIall (20 yds. by 10 yds.), which contains an image of 
Monju-Bosatsu. To the N. of the Dining-Hall is Shii-drra founded by 
Denkyb-Daishi. To the E. of it is the Treasure-House called Kugi- 
«^.r; 4 i-i/( 5 ( 26 yds. by 8yds.), which was renovated by order of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi and is celebrated on account of the beauty of its carvings. 
Among the ‘treasures’ contained in it are a portrait o{ Shot oku-Taishi 
at the age of forty-nine, Emperor Godai^ds autograph letter, a large 
arrowhead used by a warrior engaged in the suppression of Moriyds 
rebellion, a flute once owned by Shotoku-'/aishi, the Hokekyb scrip- 
tures copied by Shotoku-Taishi, Ryb-b-rnev and JYasori-men (old 
masks). Silver halo of an image (a part of some image of Buddha), 
the Fumombon owned by Alyomoriy A'okifts/iu (a collection of Japa- 
nese poetry) owned by ShmtkwaJiyKoto (harp) presented to the temple 
by Kuswioki Masashifre^ etc. Among other smaller buildings are 
Kamei-dby Hbdeny Mantb-iny Kwanchb-dby Kbshin-dby etc. There is 
a large bell (26 ft. in height, 16 ft. in diameter at the mouth, 
Ij6 ft. ill thickness, and weighing 156 tons), which was cast in 1912 
by contributions collected from all over the country, in commemora- 
tion of Shotoku-Taishi. The bell is believed to be one of the 
largest in the world. Four annual festivals are held in connection 
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with the Tenno-ji Temple — Higan-e on both the Spring and Autumn 
equinoctial days), Nehan-e (%tk April), and Sho-ryo-e (middle of 
July) ; on all of these occasions worshippers flock from all the 
neighbouring regions. 

Chit-usu-yanm- (PL P 12), a hillock rising to the S.W. of Tenno^ 
ji, is celebrated as the site of lyeyast^s camp during the sieges of the 
castle in 1614 and 1615* The view from the hill toward the S.W., 
taking in a pond at its foot, is regarded as quite picturesque. The 
place belongs to Baron Sumitomo. To the N. of the hill is fsshin-jU 
a Buddhist temple of the Jodo Sect, and to the S. another temple 
{Hdfuku-ji\ popularly known as Uusui. Unsui has an annex called 
Yusokti-ken (a restaurant), where vegetable food ctmked in pure 
monastic style is served. It is something quite different from the 
ordinary Japanese cooking. 
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Tenno^Ji Parh (PI. P 1 2), called also Imamiya Koeu^ is close to 
the temple and Cha-usuyama. The park covers an area of 82 acres 
and in it was held in 1903 the Fifth National Exposition. The 
present park has been laid out since and contains a museum of fine 
arts. 

Immniya-Khiau^jiniihn (PI. Oil), 0.4 m. W. from the W. gate 
of Tennp-ji, or 0.3 m. E. of Imamiya Station, is dedicated to Ama- 
terasu-Omikami and several other Shinto deities. The annual 
festival takes place on the \Qth of January, when a large cage idled 
with splendid artificial flowers is carried in procession. This fe.stival 
is a great social affair comparable to the festival of Fushimuinari, 
near Kyoto, on the first ^ horse- day ^ (of the Zodiatic nomenclature) 
of the year, and to that of Kanda-Mydjin in Tokyo. 
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JDotombori A SenniciU-m^M (PL P 8 & PL P 9), 0.7 m. N.W- 
of Tennoji Park, or 0.4 m. from Ebisu-jimha^ arc well-known pleasure 
quarters of Osaka. Dotombori is a street in which are situated the 
five famous theatres of Osaka (see P. 151), and on the opposite side 
a long row of chaya or guide-houses for theatre-goers — these chaya 
being 48 in number, corresponding to the 48 characters of the Japa- 
nese alphabet. Sennichi-mae is a narrow street running toward the 
S. from l)otomlx)ri. It is a great holiday resort of the middle and 
lower classes, for here are found yosi^, niwaka^ and other variety-shows, 
the jargon of music and noise proceeding from these places being at 
times almost deafening. It corresponds to Asakusa in Tokyo and 
Shin-kyb-gokti in Kyoto. It is interesting to remember that this 
busy place was but forty years ago a lonely burial-ground for the 
bodies of executed criminals. Dotombori and Scnnichi-mac were 
entirely burnt by the great fire of 1911, but the houses have been 
rebuilt since, and there are evident signs of increasing prosperity. 

ymwhUEmhti-Jo is in Namba-Shinchi (PI. P 9), close to Sen- 
nichi-mae, where performances of Ashibe-Odori (see P. 154) are 
given by geisha girls of Osaka. 

Among places in the central parts of the city may be mentioned 
the following : — 

(PL O 5), situated at A^vaji-machi Gochdme^Higashi^ 
ku (being I m. from Osaka Station and 1.2 m. from Minatomachi 
Station), is a Shinto temple dedicated to Amaterasu- Omikami and 
two other subordinate deities. The place is famous on account of 
the Bunrakii'Za, ^vhc^c recitations arc given daily in lyric-drama 
(called Joruri in Osaka and Cidayu in Tokyo) accompanied by a 
clever puppet -^how performance. 

T»ttmura~MMd, o.l m. from Goryd-sha and situated in Horn- 
machi Shichdme, IJignshi-ku^ is a detached temple of the elder 
branch of Hongwan-ji. It is also called Omotc-Midb or Alta- Mi do. 
The temple precincts cover an area of about 5 acres, in which stand 
large and imposing stniclures. 'Hie fete-day for Kenshin-Daishi^ the 
founder of the sect, occurs on the 16/// of the month. 

Namba^ iivtMu-iu (situated at KyTttaro-machi Shichome, IJigadii- 
ku, and 0.2 m. from Tsumura-Mido, is a detached temple of the 
younger branch of Hongwan-ji (popularly called Higashi- Hongwan- 
ji), It is also called Afinami-Mido ox Ura Mido. The buildings arc 
large and imposing. Between the two detached temples the streets 
are lined with shops selling rosaries and other accessories of religion, 
dolls, toys, etc, 

Xambn^Jinsha, situated o.l m. S. of Namha-Betsu-in, is dedi- 
cated to Nintoku-Tenno, Within the temple compounds is a 
popular Inari .^hrine, which is known as Bakiiro-Inari, 

Waho-Jt, situated at Kita-Horie Shimo-dori, Nishi-ku, is a 
temple affiliated with the famous Zenko-ji in Shinano Province. The 
temple contains a gilt bronze image of Amida-Buddha, made by 
Rennyo-Shmin (a famous head of the Hongwan-ji Sect), in imitation 
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of the gold image of Buddha worshipped at Zenko-ji, There is a 
well-known lotus pond, called Amuia-ike. On a bridge spanning 
Amida-ike stands a shrine called Ilokd-kakUy dedicated to Amida. 
This Wako-ji is believed to occupy the site of a former canal— known 
in history as Naniwa-no~ Ilorie^ into which Mononob e-no- Afar iy a and 
Alakatomi-no-Kalsunii.* in 585 A. D. threw the gold image of Buddha, 

♦'These two men were powerful clan chiefs serving at the Court, who upheld 
the cause of the native gods in opposition to the foreign gods (Buddhist), which 
had other powerful supporters. After a contest of arms the supporters of foreign 
gods w'ere victorious, ami Ihiddhism henceforth became a state religion, 'i he 
gold Buddha thrown into Horie was afterwards recovered by a man named 
Honda Zenko and has become the chief image worshipped at Zenko-ji in Shinano 
Province (see II, i, P. 276). 

In the neighbourhood of Wako-ji are found Horie -za^ where the 
Jd7‘uri is recited, Meiraku-za^ w’here comic theatricals {niwakti) are 
given, and several w'ell-known stores which make and sell Awa- 
okoshij cakes made of millet, these iKing a specialty of Osaka. 

Yotmi-ha/thi (W. of Shinsai-hashiy Alinami-ku) is the name ap- 
plied to the four bridges, w’hich, lying close together at a spot where 
two canals [Nagabori-kawa and A^hi-Vokobon-kaicfa) cross each 
other, give the appearance of the ideograph. 

Shinsai’-ha^hi-suji (PI. O 8) is the general name popularly given 
to a long street on both sides of Shinsai-bashi (bridge), tf)ward S. as 
far as Kbisn-bashi (bridge) and toward N. to Yodoyad>ashi (bridge). 
The S. .section is lined with flourishing retail shops, among them 
being several handsome mercer shops, recently put up, viz. 7\ika- 
shima-ya^ Dai-maru., Shiroki-ya^ Sogd. This is the shopping (piarter 
of Osaka, where almo.st everything one desires may be purchased. 
The N. section is largely occupied by wholesale dealers. 


Places of Interest in the Neighbourhood 

Osaka being a commercial town is not particularly rich in places ot interest, 
but it possesses in its neighbourhood, especially along the seashore, no small 
number of pleasure resorts. 'I'heii there arc in the hilly district Mino-o Park, 
rakarazu/ca, and Arima Hot Springs (see P. 127). All these places arc well 
provided w'ith facilities ot communicati(m and attract a large number of w'eck- 
end pleasure seekers. 

Fares to the pl.ices of interest along the seashore (Nankai Railway, electric 
and steam driven cars). 


Stations 

Namba (Osaka) 

Hagi-no-chaya 

'J'enga-chaya 

Distances 

VI. 

1.3 

J.8 

Sumiyoshi 

Sakai 

Hamadera 

3-4 

6.1 

9,3 

Wakayama 

40.0 


Fares 


Remarks 


Tcnga-chaya (1.5 m 


Jet. ft>r 'I'ennoji. 


14 

from Namba Station, about 6 min. by 
electric cars. Pares : — ordinary 4 sen, special 6 sen). 

In olden times stood there two chayas (tea-houscs\ where the 
great 'loyotonii Jlideyoshi used to rest whenever he visited the Shinto 
Shrine oi Sumiyoshi-jinsha. The name of Tenga-chaya is in fact said 
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to V)e a corruption of ^ Denka-chaya^ (His Highness’ Tea-House). 
The place is rich in scenic beauties, and, a number of villas have 
recently been built here by Osaka people. 

Sumiyoshi. SunUyoahl-Jitutha. This venerable and famous 
Shinto shrine is most conveniently reached by the Nankai Electric 
Tramway in ii min. from Namba Station, Osaka. (It can also be 
reached by the Osaka Street Tramway, through the Kawaguchi Con- 
necting Line.) The shrine, which is o.l m. from the station of the 
same name, is dedicated to the three gods who are supposed to have 
assisted the Empress Jinf^o-Kogo in her campaign in Korea and to 
Jingo-Kogd herself. The buildings are old, their style being that of 
the first period of architecture in japan. Within its wide precincts 
arc found several hundred stone lanterns; the tall lantern on the 
coast and the sori-hashiy a semi-circular bridge, are particularly worth 
notice. I'he shrine is surrounded by a grove of tall pines growing 
on a white sandy beach and commands a beautiful view of the sea. 
The place is a fashionable resort of Osaka people. The great annual 
festival takes place on August ist, and there are several other minor 
festivals, among which the rice-planting festival is famous. The 
last-named festival takes place on June i^hy the rice-seedlings being 
planted in a * divine ’ paddy-field ; several score of geisha girls from 
Osaka take part in the ceremony. 

Sakai (Hotel: Kawayoshi^ semi-Europ.; Inns: Bokai-ro^ Satsti- 
mayat Marii-man on seashore), is a flourishing city, S. of Osaka, 
reached in 19 min. from Namba Station. It has a population of 
61,103 (households, 11,340). From about the opening of the 
century, during the Ashikaga Shogunate, the place .began to flourish 
as a trading port with the Chinese, then under the Ming Dynasty, 
and about 1,570 Portuguese and other European ships began to call, 
making Sakai highly prosix:rous. With the interdiction of foreign 
trade in 1635 the place began to decline, and it received another 
heavy blow when a new outlet was constructed in 1703 for the 
Yamaio-gawa, leading the main part of its waters northward from 
Sakai ; for the port now began to silt up and finally lost its value as 
an anchorage. The port is now very shallow, so that it can give 
shelter only to small sailing craft. 

WeaHng InduMry. Under the influence of foreign trade, Sakai 
early showed activity in the weaving of silk and woollen fabrics. 
During the Tensho Era (1537 — 1591) Chinese artisans were brought 
over and they taught the art of weaving silk gau/.e, figured silk gaiue, 
silk gauze with gold thread inwoven, brocade, gold broctide, damask 
silk, silk-crape, etc. In about 1665 the place began to produce 
habutae. 

'I'he weaving industry of Sakai finally declined, owing to the 
competition of Nishijin in Kyoto, but primarily owing to the loss of 
the monopoly of importing Chinese silk which the place had enjoyed, 
while open to foreign trade. Of late years, some activity has been 
shown in cotton-spinning and in making cotton rugs — Sakai rugs 
being a wcU-known specialty of the place, Sakai wtlery is also 
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famous throughout Japan. Ohama Park is a sea-beach extending 
along the N. and S. sides of the harbour entrance. It has a beautiful 
view of the sea and is much resorted to for sea-bathing in summer 
time. The park contains an aquarium, which was constructed in 
connection with the Fifth National Exposition held in Osaka in 
1903. 



Mai’t.k-lkavrs is Mino-o Park. 


Myokohu-Ji is a famous temple in the city, known on account of 
a large sotetsu-tree [Cycas revoluta). This plant is 18 ft. high and its 
spreading branches cover an area of 20 sq. ft.; the tree is perhaps 
the largest of its kind in this country, and is 400 years old. 

Harakiri af liyokoku-il. On February 15, 1868, a party of 16 marines from 
a French warship, then anchoring at the port of Sakai, were engaged in making 
surveys, a thing which was expressly forbidden. When interfered with and 
told to stop by Minoura, Nishimura, and other samurais of the Tosa Clan, who 
had charge of guarding this part of the coast, the French proved refractory. 
In the affray occasioned by mutual misunderstanding the Tosa men fired on the 
marines, killing more than 10 of them. 7'he Imperial Government, then just 
inaugurated, decided to order the Tosa clansmen concerned — twenty njen — to 
commit harakiri, by way of expiation for their rash act toward the French. 
The ceremony of harakiri took place at Myokoku-ji, before Japanese inspectors 
and french officers, and after nine men had killed themselves with supreme 
courage and, as the turn came for the tenth, the French were so affected at the 
ghastly deed that they begged the lives of the eleven remaining ones to be spared. 
The tombs of Minoura, Kishimura, and others (nine men in all) who died, are 
found in the Myokoku-ji and attract numerous visitors, who sympathize with 
the fate of those misguided but heroic men. 

Haniadera Vark (9.3 m., from Namba Station, in 30 min.) is a 
long sea- beach extending for 1.4 m.; it is covered with large pines 
and its scenery is supposed to fairly rival that at Suma and Akashi, 
The place is a favourite resort of Osaka people. 

Tltori-jinttkUf situated E. of the park, is dedicated to Yamatg- 
take’nO'Mikoto, 
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Route XV. Osaka to Shiu-Maizurn, and 
. Visit to Ama-no-hashidate. 


The train starts from Osaka Station and branches off from the 
Tokaido Main I due northward at Kanzaki^ the next station toward 
Kobe, and passing through Sasayama, Fukuchiyamay Ayabe, Maiziiru^ 
reaches Shm-Maizuni, a well-known naval station town. The distance 
covered is 95.7 m. and the time required 5 hrs. 22 min. by the fast 
train. Ijctwecn Fukuchiyama and Ayabe the trains run on the same 
tracks as the trains of the Saii-in Line. Among interesting sights 
en route may be mentioned Mino-o Koen and Takarazuka Mineral 
Spring. Ama-no-hashidate^ one of the ‘three famous sights’ of Japan, 
may be visited by taking this route or the San-in Line from Kyoto. 
The distances to Mahtiru from Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto respectively 
are as follows : — Fares 


Kobe to MaizurUt via Kanzaki, Fukuchiyama, 102.5 m. 


( via Kanzaki, Fukuchiyama, 97. 4 m. t 
'* \ via Kyoto (San-in Main Line), 87.2 m. j 
Kyoto to Maizuru^ via San-in Main Line, 60.4 m. 


Osaka to Maizuru 


xst znd 
3-75 2.25 

3.28 1.97 

2.40 T.44 


In the following table wdll be found the names of stations (Italics 
indicate important stations) between Osaka and Shin-Maizuru with 
their distances and fares from Osaka. 


Stations 

Distances | 

Fares 

Remarks 

xst class 

md class 

from Osaka 

m. 

yen 

yen 


Kanzaki 

4.6 1 

.20 

,12 

Jet. for Tokaido 

Tsukaguchi 

6.1 1 

.25 i 

• 15 

Line. 

Itami 

8.1 

•35 

.21 


Ikeda 

It. 5 

.48 

.29 


Nakayama 

13.6 

.58 

-35 


'I'akarazuka 


•f'5 

•39 


Nama/c 

10. 8 

.-o 

.42 

Alight for Anma 

'J'akedao 

2l).8 

.88 

.53 

Spa. 

1 )ojd 

24.4 

1.03 

.62 


Sfifuia 

26.0 

1. 10 

.66 


I liruno 

30.4 

1.28 

• 77 


Aino 

33-0 

1.38 

.83 


Aimoto 

35. b 

1.48 

. 8 g 


Fiiruichi 

39-0 

1.63 

.98 


tuisaynma 

42,0 

1-75 

1. 05 


Oyania 

43-4 

1.80 

1 . 08 


Shiinotaki 

4«-4 

2.00 

1.20 


'I'anikawa 

51.0 

2.10 

1.26 


Kaibara 

.^5-4 

2.25 

1-35 


Lso 

57-4 

2.33 

t.40 


Kiiro- 

60.1 

2.40 

1 44 


Ichijima 

64.1 

2.53 

1.52 


'I’amba-'rakcda 

66-7 

2.63 

i..sS 


Fukuchiyama 

71.6 

2.7H 

1.67 

Jet. for San-in Line. 

Isa 

75.2 

2. go 

X.74 


Ayabe 

79-3 

3 -<^‘3 

1.82 

Jet. for San-in Line. 

XJmezako 

i 84.4 

3*20 

1 .92 


Maizuru 

91-4 

1 3-43 

2.06 


Shin-Maizuru 

1 95.7 

1 3-55 

a.13 
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Kaozaki (4.6 m. from Osa^a, in 20 min.). Here the trains of the 
Osaka-Maizuru Line leave the Tokaido Main Line, taking a sharp 
turn northward. Here commences, strictly speaking,* the Osaka- 
Maizuru lane, which brings into communication with Osaka, not only 
Maizuru, with the provinces of Tamba and Tango ^ but the entire 
San-in district as well, by making junction with the San-in Main 
Line at Fukuchiyama. A short branch line (i m.) also runs off from 
Kanzaki to AmagasakL 

Itami (8.1 m. from Osaka, in 27 min.) is known on account of its 
sake. Though the fame of Itami-zake has of late been somewliat 
eclipsed by that of Nada-zakc, produced in the neighbouring rival 
town of Nada, yet some excellent kinds of this liquor are still 
produced here. Pop. 7,000. 

Ikeda ( 11.5 m. from Osaka, in 40 min.) is remembered in con- 
nection with the first introduction of the art of weaving from China. 
For here in the \/^h year of the reign of the Emperor Yuryakn-Tenno 
(470 A.D.), artisans from the kingdom of Wu (not far from modern 
Shanghai) .set up weaving establishments ; and their services are 
commemorated to this day by two Shinto temples, Kure-hatori and 
Aya-hatori. The town produces a kind of cotton rug, called Yutaka- 
ori. Pop. 7,000. 

, Mino~o Koen (4.9 m. E. of Ikeda Station ; Electric tramway, see 
P. 150) is one of the four famous pleasure resorts of the people of 
Osaka (the other three being Tennbji, Ilamadeni, ami Stimiyoshi), 
The place is a narrow glen 1.9 m. in length, containing a grove of 
maple-trees, which in November glow in all their crimson splendour. 
Shortly after entering the glen we find on our right Ryuan-ji, a 
Buddhist temple, founded by En~no~Gybja, a monk and mystic, 
where prayers used to be olfered by order for the prosperity of the 
Imperial House. The temple has a pavilion, commanding a fine 
view of the stream and .surrounding hillsides, which is much patron- 
ized by picnic parties. At the end of the glen is a waterfall, 160 ft. 
high and 18 ft. wide, which adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery. 
There is also a zoological garden (25 acres in area) in the park, where 
flowers and blossoms arc always in bloom and various entertainments 
are given to visitors. 

Noae-njo-Myohen is a famous popular temple (Buddhist) on the 
summit of Myoken-yama (2, 137 ft.), a hill which is 7.3 m. from Ikeda 
Station, jinrikisha available to the foot, the rest, an ascent of 1.7 m., 
being done on foot. The temple comprises altogether some 300 
shrines, to which people resort with all .sorts of complaints, believing 
that they will be cured of their maladies by offering prayers, often 
continuously for many days, or by bathing in a waterfall found 
within the temple precincts. The temple has 100,000 adherents, 
found scattered all over the country. 

Nakayama (13.6 m. from Osaka, in 50 min.) is known from 
Nakayama-dera, a Buddhist temple, containing the famous statue of 
the eleven -faced Rwan-on God of Mercy * ), carved by the saintly 
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Prince S/wtokn-Taishi. The temple is in a charming spot, being 
surrouncied by cherry-trees with a hill behind. 

Takarazuka (i 5-6 Osaka, in 53 min.) is a popular water- 

ing-place. Hotel: Takaraz7ika Hotel. \nn^: Ftindo-va, Ko/obuki-ro, 
Kiyania. 

TAkaroziika H€>trl min walk from the station’), jinrikishci available, 
rooms V? , ran accommodate 12 persons. Tariff: Ameiican system; Y6. 00 up- 
ward, European system — breakfast Yr.oo, dinner and supper each Y1.50. 
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Seichd-Ji is a I’liiddhi''! temple, 0.9 m. from the station. It con- 
tains a statue of />.?’/;//<•/’/• ..Vycr///, caived by A7>/u> the founder 

of the Shingon Sect of Uuddhism. 

Namaze ( l(>.8 m, ftom Osaka, in l hr. 4 mm.) i.s close by the 
hot spring of Xa/zia-e, which, being surmimded (Ui four sides by 
lulls, is a nice, (|uiet .spot. Ariaia Jlct Sprinys (a famous spa) may 
be reacluil by jiarikiska after alighting either at Nama/e Station or 
Sanda Statiim p^ee Koiite XI Kobe, P. 

Takedao (2(rS m from Ouika, in i hr. 22 min ) is also a pretty 
spot with hot springs. between Xamaze ami which is the 

station ne.vt to Takciiao, the trains rui; through a \ alley shut in by 
higli hills over tracks of a very steep gradient, pa.ssing through 
eleven tunnels in a distance f)f 7 ,/'^ m. T'his part of tlu* route is full 
of nunantic scenery, and is conijiared by many to Yahakci, of Oita 
iTetecture. Visitors to tlie Arima Hot Springs may aliglit here at 
Sanda (here is a jiiivate mu.seiim designed by baron Kuki). 

Sasayama (4.3 m. from Osaka, in 2 hrs. 2S min.). The town of 
Saujvan/a is at a distance of 2.4m from the station. It was formerl) 
the seat of Daiinyo Aoyatna. l\^p. 6,500. 

Fukuctiiyama (71.6 m. from Osaka, in 4 hrs.'i is a junction station 
with the San-in Main Line from Kyoto (see Route XIX). 
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Ayabe (79.3 m. from Osaka, in 4 hrs. 34 min.) is also a junction 
station of Maizuru Line with the San- in Main Line. 

Maizuru (91.4 m. from Osaka, in 5 hrs, 7 min. Inns; Seiwa-rd, 
Tokhoa-ro) is a town on the Bay of Maizuru. It was formerly the 
seat of Daimyo Afakino, Pop. 11,480. Being one of the best har- 
bours on the Japan Sea Coast, if not the best, the town -is enjoying 
great prosperity. Shinshu-en is a public park, laid out on the site of 
the former castle. Steamer.s ply constantly to Obama on one side 
and Aliyazti on the other. A short branch line ( i m.) runs from the 
station to Umi-AIaizum^ the wharf. 

Shin-Maizuru (95.7 m- from Osaka, in 5 hrs. 22 min. Inns: 
Shoei-kwan, Kwagetsu-ro, Shdget^u-ro) is the sole naval station (with 
docks and workshops) on the Japan Sea Coast. Formerly a mere 
village, it has now a population of 12,426. 

Ama-no-hashidate. 

Afua-no-hashidate is considered one of the ‘ Scenic Trio ’ \^San- 
kei) of Japan, and may be reached by crossing a narrow strait in 
front of the town of Aliyazu. From Maizuru to Afiyazu, there are 
both sea and land routes : — 

(1) Sea-route. The ferry service, between I 'mi-Maiziiru and Miyazu (i6 m.), 

is niaintained by the Government Railways. The steamers make four trips daily 
each way, the trip being made in i hr. 40 min.; f.ire, 50 (i.v/ clas.s). Just as 

we are leaving the Bay of Maizuru behind us and coming in sight of the Sea of 
Japan, the .ship turns to the left and enters the Bay of Miyazu, making for Miyazu, 
and at once we come in sight, to our right, of a long stretch of pine groves. 
This is the famous Ama-no-hashidate . 

(2) Land-route . From Mt%izuru\.o Miyazu^ via Yura and Kunda, a distance 

of 16.5 m.: the road affords an excellent drive. The scenery, partly 

by the River Yura and partly by the Bay of Kunda, is considered charming. 

Miyazu may afso be reached by taking a highway from Fukuchiyama via 
tlie Oe-yama Pa^s (see Route XIX ‘ S.in-in Main Line,’ P. 276 j. 

AlhjnzH Vitrt (Inns; Araki, Seiki-rd, Yarna-ka, Kaibara-ya, 
Kitano-yn, luide-yu, Cha roku ; Restaurant : Choshin-ro) facing the 
Miyazu Bay and surrounded on tliree sides by hills, has a fine anchor- 
age fit for large vessels. It was formerly the seat of Daimyo Honjd\ 
the population is 9,142. It is an open port ; the trade amounting to 
¥80,000 (mostly import, consisting of bcan-cake.s and beans from 
Manchuria). 

the famous sight, is a pine grove on a sand- 
bar two miles long and 220ft. wide, extending towards S. horn lyiri 
at the foot of Nariai-san. The inner bay separated by this sand-bar 
is called Yosa-na-ttmi, the entrance, which lies between its S. tip and 
the Afonju beach opposite, is alxmt 250 ft. wide and too shallow 
to admit any but the smallest craft. Aiiia-no-liashidate to l>e fully 
appreciated must be viewed from a height. There are three neigh- 
bouring hills whence an excellent view of Ama-no-hashidate may be 
had. I'he traveller may take a steam-launch at Miyazu and lauc" 
either at xMonju or Ejiri, or else at Iwataki. If he lands at Monju, 
will climb a few yards up Sakura-yama', if at Ejiri, the IiiU Nariau 
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san', if at Iwataki, the hill Ochi-toge. The views from these heights 
are different, what one sees from Nariai-san being a lengthwise view, 
w'hile from the Oclii-toge one obtains a breadthwise view. Travel- 
ers arc generally content enjoying the view from Kasamaisti^ a climb 
of less than a mile from Ejiri where the service of kago is available. 
The mata-uozoki (viewing from between one’s thighs by stooping 
down) is a popular way here for enjoying the magnificent panorama 
that spreads lielow. There is a jinrikisha road from Miyazu passing 
through Monju and Iwataki to Kjiri. Most visitors cross over the 
narrow break from Monju and after visiting a temple in the pine 
grove dim]) up Nariai-san at the N. end. 

Monju-^kah'u is a famous temple (Buddhist) at Kiredo. In its 
neighbourhood arc numerous restaurants and tea-houses. Jla^hidate- 
jinsha (Shinto) is situated within tlie grove of pine-trees. In its 
neighbourhood is a bubbling well of fresh water, called Iso-shimizu. 
'I'his spot is associated with the popular vendetta story of Iwami 
jTitard. Further N. we come to a pavilion, commemorative of the 
visit of the present Emperor some years ago, when he was the Crown 
Prince. Komori-jutsha^ a Shinto temple, commands a fine view of 
the bay. Nariai-ji (Buddhist temple) is situated 1.2 m. up Nariai- 
san, and may be reached either l)y a path called Moto-zaka or another 
called Oiani zaka. The latter, though slightly steeper, is supposed 
to command a l)ctter view fn>m Ka.samatsu, a solitary pine-tree, 
whence not only the view of Ania-fio-hashidate, but the whole 
panorama of the bay and the surrounding hills may be taken in. 

Photograpliing is prohibited, the region lying within a military 
strategic zone. 

From Maizuru to Hokuroku>do and San-in-do. 

to T»uraga : no railroad as yet, and travelling done 
either by jinrikisha or steamer. 

(1) JJighway (by jinrikisha); Maizitnt to Obama in Wakasa 
Province, across Yoshizaka-tbge, (31.7m.); from Obama to y'suruga 
(31 m.); altogether 62.7 m. 

(2) Sea route : steamer service between Maizuru and Obama, 
maintained l)y the Tan-etsu Kiseii Kwaisha; distance 29.5 m. a daily 
trip each way (made in 3 hrs. 30 min.), fare 90 sen. From Obama 
to 7 'surttga by jinrikisha. 

Maizuru to Toyo~oku. Toyo-oka on the San-in Main Line may 
be reached from Maizuru by first taking jinrikisha (15.9 m.) to 
Miyazu thence either via Jzushi or via Kumihama to Toyo-oka 
(34.2 m.); altogether 50 m., suitable throughout for jinrikisha. 
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Route XVI. Visit to Toshino, K5ya*san, and 
Waka-no-ura. 

For travellers desirous of visiting Yoshino^ Koya-satii and Waka-no-ura from 
Osaka^ the following three routes are available : — 

(1) Railway. Starting from Minatomachi Station in Osaka, by a train 
bound for Nagoya, on the Kwansai Main Line, change at Oji ( t 6 m. from 
Minatomachi, in 55 min.) to a train hound for Wakayama : Yoshino being reached 
by alighting at Yoshino-gMchi (31.5 in. from Minatomachi, in 2 lirs.); Koyasan 
by alighting at either Hashimoto (44 m., in 2 hrs. 43 min.) or the next station, 
Koya-guchi; Waka-no-ura by electric railway from Wakayama-shi (4.1 in.). 

(2) Electric Railway /Nankai Railway). Starting from Navtha^ in Osaka, 
the tram-cars run along tlie coast of Osaka Bay, via Sumiyoshi^ Sakai^ and 
Hamadera (Change car at Wakayama-shi Sta.), to Waka-no-ura. Visitors to 
Koya-san and Yoshino must take train from Wakayama to Koya-guchi, Hashi- 
moto, or Yoshino-guchi. 

(3) Steamship Service. Steamers of the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha ply be- 
tween Osaka and Wakayama or Waka-no-ura ; some of these going as far as 
Miwazaki^ others to Tanabe^ and others again as far as Nagoya. Visitors to 
Koya-san and Yoshino must take train from Wakayama, as mentioned under (i). 
For the purposes of this description we will suppose that the visitor starts by 
rail from Minatomachi. 

Ka-nan Railway. 

From Kashiwara(\o.\ m. from Minatomachi, in 40 min.) begins 
a small Branch Line — Ka-nan Railway — which leads to Nagano (10.3 
m., in 50 min.). This little line takes in Kongo-saHy Akasaka^ and 
Chnvaya^ rich in memories connected w'ith the loyal services of 
Kusunoki Masashige (first half i^h cent.). 


Description en Route (Oji-Wakayama Idnc). 

Distances and Fares of the Wakayama Line (Oji to Wakayama). 



1 

1 Fares 


Stations 

Distances 




Remarks 



1st class 

2 nd class 


Oii 

at. 

yen 

yen 


Shimoda 

4,1 

.18 

.11 


Takada 

7-1 

•3« 

.18 

Jet. for Sakurai 

Shinjo 

9.2 

.40 1 

.24 

Line. 

Gose 

10.9 1 

•45 1 

.27 


Tsubosaka 

^ 3 " 

•55 

•33 


Yoshino-guchi 

25. 5 

.65 

•39 

Alight for Yoshino. 

Kita-uchi 

19.6 

.83 

.50 


Gojo 

22.0 

•93 

•56 


I* utami 

23.0 

•95 

•57 


Suda 

25.6 

1.08 

•t>5 


Hashimoto 

28.0 

1. 18 

• 7 * 


Koya-giich: 

31.4 

1.30 

.78 

Alight for Koya- 

My oji 

33-9 

1.40 

.84 

san. 

Kasada 

36.2 

1.50 

.90 


Nate 

39«3 

1.63 

.98 


Kokawa 

41.0 

1.70 

1.02 


Uchita 

43*4 

1.80 

1.08 


I wade 

46.1 

1.90 

1. 14 


Funato 

46.8 

*•95 

X.I7 


Hoshiya 

49.6 

2.05 

*•23 


'I’ainosc 

5 i -5 

2.T3 

1.28 


Wakayama 

54*3 

2.20 

1.32 


Wakayama-shi (citv) 


2.2a 

1.35 
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0 |i (l6 m. from Minatomacbi, in 55 min.). Here begins the 
Wakayama Line. Visitors to Yoshino, Koya-san, and Wakayama 
must change trains* Sigi-san (1,703 ft.) is a mountain 2.2 m. N.W. of 
Oji Station. On its summit is a famous shrine dedicated to the god 
Bishamoft, who was said to have l)een the patron deity of Kusunoki 
Masashige. The mountain is also associated with the subjugation of 
Mononobe-no-Moriyay a rebel chief, by tlic Crown Prince Shotoku- 
Taishi. From the summit may lie enjoyed a splendid panoramic 
view of the whole province of Yamafo. Tatsuta-gawa, 1.4 m. N.E. 
of the station, is associated with classical Japanese poetry on account 
of its maple-trees, whose glowing crimson in autumn has been from 
early ages the delight of the poets. 

Takada (23*1 m. from Minatomachi, in hr.). Here begins a 
short local line to Sakurai and Nat a. 

Yoshino-guchi (31.5 m. from Minatomachi, in 2 hrs. Inns: Ho- 
zan-kwan^ Yoshino- k^van^ Yoshino Hotel) is the junction for Yoshino 
Light Railway leading to Yoshino. The distance from this station 
to Yoshino Sta. (at Kita-Muda) is 7.2 m., co'^ered in about % hr. 
Yoshino is famous throughout Japan on account of its cherry- 
blossoms and also from having been the scat of the Imj)crial Court, 
called Nan-choy under the unfortunate refugee P'mperor, Godaigo- 
Tennby and his two successors for some llfty-seven years (1335-1392). 

N.B. Many poem*; have been composed about the cherry-blossoms at 
Yoshino, and among them the following is most noted:— 

The distant scene in mist is veiled 
About Mount Yoshino; 

Lies aught beyond, or onward still 
Do cherry blossoms blow? 

There are about ten kinds of cherry-trees, of which those more commonly 
found in the coimfry are /fijt;nH-zakura, Somei-yoshimy, Vuiitii-zakura^ and Yae- 
zakura. Yama-zakura is the commonest kind, the places most noted for these 
trees being Yoshino^ Arix^hi-yama (near Kyoto), and Koj^^anct (near Tokyo). 

Higan-zakura is the carl ic.sl-flowcring kind, its blossoms being out in the 
vernal equinox week (A^’vzw); that is, generally speaking towards the end of 
March or the beginning of April. 'J'hc tree grows large and tall, with wide- 
spreading branches. The flowers appear in clusters of three ami are generally 
of a pinkish colour, though some kinds arc red and others ]>ure white. These 
flowers appear before the young leaves are fidly out. Shutare-zakura is a 
variety of Higan-zakura, but distinguished by h.iving drooping branches. A 
famous old cherry-tree at Gion^ Kyoto, is of this kind. 

Somei-yoshino is the kind most common in Tokyo, <r at Ueno and Muko- 
jima. 1’hesc trees were first introduced from Oshima (Vries Island), /sm, by 
order of the Shogunatc (lovcrnineiit. The blossoms are fully out about the xoth 
of April. The trees grow large, but never tall, their branches spreading out 
much more widely than is the case with higan-zakura. 'I'he flowers come out 
in clusters of three, four, or five, before any traces of green leaves are seen. 
They are of a pinkish colour, though the buds are red, and when these are 
bursting emit a faint, delicious pcrfuine. 

Yama-zakura is the variety most commonly found throughout Japan. The 
flower season varies with the locality : in Kyushu and Shikoku it begins in the 
latter part of March; in the middle and S.W. parts of Honshu^ about the 10th 
of April; in N.E. Japan tixxvX Uokkai-dT* in the early part of May; at Koganei, 
near Tokyo, in the latter part of April. 'I'he places most noted for this kind 
of cherry-tree arc Yoshino, Arashi-yaina, and Koganei (the Koganei trees having 
been transplanted from Yoshino), The trees grow tall, sending out branches 
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that grow upward. The flowers are generally white, though some are pink, the 
leaves appearing before the blossoms are out. 

Yae-zakura has double flowers, each blossom having from 15 to 30 petals, 
some even as many as 200. The colour is generally scarlet, though sometimes 
it is gamboge. This kind is best seen at Koboku^ a village at the end of 
Arakawa-dote f a long dyke continuing from Mukojima, via Scttju, for several 
miles. There are about 80 varieties of Yae-zakura. 

Muda^no^^vatashi (7.3 m. from Yoshiuo-guchi^ l)y Ry.) was 
a ferry-place; by crossing the Yoshitto-gawn here, we come to Ic/iino- 
sakay a slope at the foot of Yoshino-yama, ascending which we at 
once come in view of the famous cherry-l>l()SSoms. Now for about 
1.4 m. till we reach Yoshino (3 m. from Muda uo 7vatashi) we liter- 
ally go through a cloud of cherry-blossoms. This part is called 
Kuchi-iio-scmbon or ‘the 1,000 trees at the entrance.' Troceeding 
through the midst of these trees, we come to Yoshino-gr 4 ^ a Shinto 
temple dedicated to the Emperor Godaigo-Tennoy and a little further 
on to the tomb of Alurakami Yoshitertiy a faithful retainer who 
sacrificed his life in order to save his lord, the Prince Morinaga 
{Daito-no-Miyd). 

Yoshino-tntJtchif the famous town of Yoshino, is entered through 
a black-painted gateway, and has 400 houses. "I'hese houses are laid 
out in parallel rows along the lop of a narrow spur ; the third or 
uppermost stories, which arc on the same level as the street in front, 
arc used for shops, the .second stories as the living-rooms of the 
inmates, and the first or lowest stories for store-rooms; these being 
built out slantingly on both sides of the spur. The people cither 
keep hostelries or engage in .selling articles attractive to visitors 
(pilgrims). Pligher up outside the town stands Zodf-doy a large 
archaic structure, which is a Ihiddhist temple founded by the famous 
Gyoki in the %fh century, though the pre.sent building dates back 
only to the middle of the 15M century. Tlie building is square- 
shaped, measuring 108 ft. on each side and 112 ft. high, and is under 
the ‘special protection’ of the government. Jii front of the temple 
are four cherry-trees, said to mark the spot wliere Prince Morinaga 
took leave of his followers as he fled alone. 'fhe remains of 
Jitsujo-iny on the right of Zo-o-dd, mark the site of the Imperial 
Palace of Sojourn, where lived the three Km})cror5 of the Yoshino 
Court or Nan-chd. Going further S. along the road, we come in 
about 0.2 m. to Yoshimizii-jinsha, a Shinto .shrine, dedicated to the 
Emperor Godaigo-Tenno and Ku^iinoki Masashige. Near by the 
shrine is another, Yamaguc/ii-jiris/ia, in the oratory of which Shizukay 
the beloved wdfe of Yoshiisuney danced Ildraktt-no-Maiy a sacred dance 
(1186 A. D.). Climbing further up the hill [Kyoi-san) for a di.s- 
tance of 0.5 m. we come to Nyoi-rm-dby a Ruddhist temple, on the 
door of which according to tradition Kusimoki Masa/suray the famous 
son of Masashigty inscribed a poem and the names of 143 of his 
clansmen, as he led them on his last forlorn light for the Imperial 
cau.se. In the grounds of this temple is the tomb of the Emperor 
Godaigo. Now coming down the .same road as far as Yamaguchu 
jinshay and thence turning S. we come in 0.2 m. to Chiku-rin-Wy a 
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temple with a most skilfully laid-out garden, said to be the work of 
the famous garden-designer, KoboriEnshu. Passing yet further on we 
come, after crossing a bridge { 7 emtd-bashi), to Sarti-hiki-zaka, which 
commands a wonderful view of cherry-blossoms covering the entire 
space of this E. valley. This part is called Na/ea-jw-sembon or ‘ the 
1,000 trees at the middle.’ Now cro.ssing the bridge and passing 
on we come to a cross-road, whence turning right wc pass by three 
famous cherry-trees, Ntinohikiy Ktimoiy and I'akiy and come in a few 
minutes’ walk to Yoshino- Mitnakuri-jimha (a Shinto shrine) built in 
1604 A.D. by Toyotomi Hideyoriy the unfortunate son of Ilideyoshi. 



I KKKs AT Y«)SHINn. 

The distance from the Zd-6-do to this place is about 1.2 m. A little 
up the hill we come to Kimbu-jinsha (or Juine-no-fni/aka)y one of the 
eight Shinto temples found in Yoshino. Right below this temple is 
a tower, Kennkc-no-toy whence turning right by a lane, W'e come in 
0.3 m. to KokeshiffiizUy the site of a hermitage once occupied by the 
famous priest-poet, Saigyd-Hosshi. In this neighbourhood are found 
a large number of cherry -tree.s, winch are known by the name of 
Oku-no-sembon or Ulie 1,000 trees of the interior.’ This is the last 
spot in this itinerary, and we now go back to Yoshino. 

(15 m. to the summit from Yoshino), popularly 
known as Omincy is a mountain 6,200 ft. in bight, considered 
sacred by the Buddhists. It is situated at the centre of Yamato 
Province, and on its .summit are found two temples dedicated to Zd- 
d-GotJf^en and En-no-Gyoja. The temples are open between May 8/4 
and September 27/// (and closed for the rest of the year) to pilgrims, 
who flock here from all over tlic country in large numbers (as many 
as 70,000 annually). When the season is over, the priests all come 
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down the mountain to their quarters at Yoshino. The temples pro- 
vide sleeping-apartments for visitors, but no comfortable beddihg. 
The view from the summit is most extensive and splendid ; on a 
fine day the cone of Mt. Fuji may he seen on the distant horizon, 
i 8 o m. away. Only for a part of the way are jinrikishas (or basha) 
available, the rest of the climb to the summit must be done on foot. 
Coolie guides (^^oriki) arc procurable (¥1.50 a day) at Yoshino. Each 
gdriki will carrry luggage to the weight of 100 lb. At Shimoichiy 
Gojoy and Eizanji —ioyms in the neighbourhood of Yoshino — trout- 
fishing in the Yoshitjo-gawa may be enjoyed. 

Ascent of Koya-san. 

After concluding the visit to Yoshino, travellers usually ascend 
the famous A'dya-sa/t, for which there are two ways. Those coining 
from the Osaka side generally alight at Ilashimolo Station, and 
those coming from the Wakayama side at Koyaguchi Station. 

Hasfalmoto (44 m. from Minafomachiy in hrs. Inns: Ilashi- 
moto-Ryokwati, IJashimoto-kwany Mikiini-ya). The distance from the 
station to Nyo-nin-do at Koya-san is ii m., of w'hich to Kaue (5 m.) 
jinrikishas are available, the rest must l)e done either on foot or by 
kagOy the road leading up the hill being very steep. The scenery 
which changes with every turn of the road, is most charming. For 
the latter part, the road leads up amidst magnificent trees, mostly 
Sugi{Cryftomeria)y whose shade and resinous odour are peculiarly 
soothing to tired pedestrians. The A'dya-maki (ScuniopUys verticil- 
lata) is another of the tall trees; it takes its name from this hill 
Koya-san. It grows straight and tall, sometimes as high as 90 ft., 
with the trunk 10 ft. in circumference, and is much sought after as 
ship-timber. Idiesc, however, are not found in such large numbers 
as are the Sugi. 

Koya-gUChi (47.4 m. from Minatomachiy in 2 hrs. 53 min. Inns; 
Kdya-guchi- Ryokivan, Shinoiiomc-kwan, Katsuragi-kwan ). 

The distance from the station to Nyo-nin-db at Koya-san is 

8.5 m., of this about 3.7 m. can be done by jinrikishay the rest must 
be walked or done in kago. 

The great monastery of Koya-.san is situated on a wide plateau 
at the summit of Mt. Koya-san (2,858 ft.). The name means literally 
the ‘Plateau-mountain.’ The sacred precincts measure as much as 

19.5 m. in circumference and cover 24 sq. m. in which stand over 
130 religious buildings. The founder of the monastery, the famous 
priest Knkai* (also called Kobo-Daishi), returned from a visit to 
China in 816 A.D., i.e. in the 7/// year of Koniny under the Emperor 
Saga-Tenno. China, then under the great Tang Dynasty, was at 
the height of her enlightenment and civilization, and Kiikai not 
only brought back the peculiar esoteric doctrines of the Shingon 
Sect, but the civilization of China. 

*Kukai« besides being a great priest, was also a skilful sculptor, a renowned 
caligrapher, and the inventor of the Japanese syllabary known as Hira-Gana, 
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Kukaij before choosing a site for his monastery, travelled all over the country, 
and, when the choice was made, obtained the Imperial sanction, and with the 
help of the governor of the province, had this plateau cleared of forests, building 
in their place pagodas, temples, and monks’ residences, which In all their 
splendour became the headquarters of the newly founded sect. Ever since those 
days, the monastery has always called forth the devotion of some of the most 
prominent names in liistory, not to speak of crowds of pilgrims to whom this 
place is the very gate of paradise. The monastery owns many rare treasures, 
which as specimens of the fine arts are worth inspection. 

Tlie Templea, Outside the black-painted gateway leading to 
the precincts of the temples, there stands Nyo-nin-dd^ or the 
Women’s Hall. It was the custom in former days, when women 
were not allowed to enter the temple compounds, for them to come 
up as far as this house and spend the night in the performance of 
religious duties. ITie prohibition w^as removed many years ago. 
Entering the gateway, one finds immediately to one’s right, an office 
where one is asked to report one’s name, birth-place, present domi- 
cile, etc.., and in turn is given directions as to the temple hostelry 
where one may lodge — the office furnishing a guide to take one to 
the hostelry. It usually takes four or five hours to make a round of 
the temples and sights. Kongd-lm-ji is the chief temple of the 
monastery, the main hall of the temple measuring i8o ft. by 150 ft., 
the chief deity enshrined being the famous Kdbd-Dai$hi\ besides this 
main hall, there are several side-rooms, such as the Plum Room, the 
Willow Room, the Study, and the Interior Study, which are most 
beautifully decorated. The temple was constructed by order of 
Toyotomi Ilideyoshi, whose nephew Jlidetsugu committed harakiri in 
the Willow Room. Kondb, or the ‘Golden Hall,’ at the W. of the 
main temple, is a two-storied square structure, 84 ft. at each side 
and 150 ft. high. The chief deity enshrined is Yakushi-Nyorai. 
This building fairly rivals in artistic beauty the main temple itself, 
Fudd-db, S. of the Kondo, is the oldest building (built in 1198 A.D.), 
whose four sides have distinct features from one another, owing to 
the fact that four carpenters were jointly entrusted with the con- 
struction of the building, each one being left free to make his own 
designs. This building is placed under the ‘ special protection ’ of 
the government. Dai-mon, W. of the Kondo, is the entrance- 
gateway, facing Alachi-ishi-mithi, a main pilgrim road commencing 
at Wakayama ; this road was much frequented before the railway 
opened shorter routes. This gate is a two-storied structure, 90 ft. 
by 54 ft., and 132 ft. high, the roof being covered by copjDcr tiles. 
The large statues of Kongd-Rikishi found on the right and left sides 
of the gate are the work of a famous sculptor, Ilokkyd-Unckd. The 
view westward from the gate is most magnificent, the panorama 
embracing the distant mountains of Awa and Awaji, across the 
Kii Channel. Now retracing our steps to the main temple, and 
going a little toward the E., we come to Ichi-nodiashi, the first bridge 
on the way to Oku-nodu, or the mausoleum of Kobo-Daishi. From 
Ichi-no-ha.shi to the mausoleum, for 1.2 m., the road-sides are filled 
with tombs and memorial stones of believers belonging to all classes, 
those of the nobles being conspicuous by their large size. Oku-no-in, 
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the mortuary shrine, which marks the burial place of the great 
founder of the monastery, is surrounded by large, ancient trees and a 
stream of clear running water. It is the most sacred spot within 
the temple precincts. The sacred lights are kept burning day and 
night, within and without the shrine. 

Wakayama (71.3 m. from MinatomachU in 4 hrs. 14 min. Inns : 
Masakiy Maeday Kobayakawa^ Maejima)^ the capital of the prefecture 
of the same name, is situated at the mouth of the River Kmo-kawa. 
Wakayama is famous as having been the seat of one of the three 
great branch families of the Tokugawas. At present it is the 
terminus of the Nankai Railway. The city is 1.4 m. from W. to E. 
by 1.9 m. from N. to S., with a population of 77,300. The chief 
industrial products of the city are Kishu-nerti (cotton-flannel) and 
cotton-cloth. 

ViihUc Offices and Ttnportant Buildings : Wakayama Prefec- 
tiiral Office,* Wakayama City Office, the Prefectural Hospital, the 
Forty-Third Bank, Kii-Ginko, Wakayama Cotton Spinning Co., 
Wakayama Weaving Co., Nankai Silk Spinning Co. 

4: Wakayama Prefecture is the most southern prefecture of the Main Island, 
beinj; washed by the warm current {Kuroshiwo) of the Pacific on its S., S.E., 
and S.W. sides, while on the N. its frontiers meet with those of the prefectures 
of Osaka, Nara, and Mie. It has an area of i,866 sq. m. containing a population 
of 723,357« Chief Products: Kishii-neru (cotton-flannel), a thick cotton-cloth, 
having the appearance of flannel (annual output amounting to ¥9,600,000), making 
Wakayama the third on the list of flannelette-producing prefectures. The 
article is largely used by the common people in Japan, and is exported to China 
and other eastern countries. Lcicquer-zvares (called Kuro-e-nuri^ from Kuro~e 
mura where they are largely made) are produced in large quantities, though in 
point of quality they are not the best of the kind in Japan. Oranges of the 
most excellent quality arc produced in large quantities : these arc also exported 
to America. In the output of lacqucr-warcs and oranges, Wakayama Prefecture 
stands foremost among all the prefectures of Japan. 

Means of Communication. There are two lines of railways 
which connect Wakayama with Osaka and the rest of Japan, viz,y the 
Wakayama Line and the Nankai Railway (Electric Cars). High- 
ways: Osaka- kaidd, Yatnaio - kaidb^ Kbya- kaidd^ Ryujin- kaidb^ 
Kumano-kaidb. Sea^Iioutes: (l) Between Kada Port (7.3 m. from 
Wakayama) and Yura Port (in Awaji Island), regular steamer serv- 
ices; (2) Three lines of steamship services, maintained by the Osaka 
Sh 5 sen Kwaisha, take in Kata, Wakayama, Waka-no-ura, along 
the coast of Wakayama Prefecture. One of these, the Osaka-Nagoya 
I/ine, takes in also Kuro-e^ Shiwotsu, Minoshima^ Tanabe, Mhvazaki 
[Shingu)^ and several other towns in Mie Prefecture, going as far as 
Atsutat port of Nagoya. 

Interesting Sights, Waliayama Castle, a large castle, built by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi in the latter part of the 16/// century. The 
several-storied donjon towers aloft from a hill, high a]x)ve a thick 
forest of pine-trees, while the moats below are covered with lotus 
flowers in early summer. A part of the castle grounds is now thrown 
open to the public, having been turned into a public park (which 
has a Commercial Museum), while the rest is occupied by a garrison. 
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WaJeu^twura, (Inns: As/iifie-ya, Bokai-ro) an inlet full of classical 
memories, facing S., is 2.9 m. (by electric car) from Wakayama. The 
place first became known on account of an observation tower, Bokai- 
roy built and maintained here by the Kmperor Shomu-Tenno and 
Empress Shdtoku-Tenno century). The inlet, partly covered 
with reeds, is protected from rough seas by a narrow sandy peninsula, 
overgrown by fantastically shaped pines, while on its landward side is 
a hill, Nagnsa-yama, The exquisitely beautiful views of the place 
have always caused it to be considered second only to the ‘Scenic 
Trio’ {Sati’kei) of Japan. But the constant infilling of the inlet by 
sand must have greatly marred the beauty of the spot. The town of 
[]"aka-no-ura^ with a population of 6,000, stretches for 1.4 m. along 
the shore. Kafa-O fiami is a beautiful sandy beach to the S. of the 
town. 'Fhc principal other spots usually visited are Ashibe-no-tiraj 
and huosc-yama (the latter, a little islet crossed by a .stone bridge, 
has a fine view); also 'J'bshd-gu, a beautiful shrine dedicated to Tyeyasii^ 
the great founder of the family of the Tokugawas. Kimii-dera (3.9 m. 
S. of Wakayama, by electric car), one of the thirty-three holy places 
belonging to the Shingon Sect, is situated half-way up Nagusa-yama. 
The temple was fouiuled in 770 A.D. by a Chinese missionary priest, 
Igen ; tlie chief deity enshrined being the Eleven-faced Azaan-oftf 
carved by Igeii himself. The place is ascended by a flight of stone 
steps, 0.2 m. long. The main temple, pagoda, belfry, e/r., are fine 
buildings, but the fame of the place rests on its splendid scenery, 
taking in li'diuivafiid^ Fuki-ageyli"aka-no-uray and Saiga-sakiy besides 
the blue hills of AiiUfji-s/iima on the distant horizon. For visiting 
the temple, a boat may be hired at the Ashibc-ya, 

^EaMern Kiiy or the E. portion of Wakayama Prefecture, is also 
noted for its great scenic beauty, though it is more difficult of access, 
on account of the absence of the railway, Tanabc (75.4 m. from 
Wakayama) may be reached by jiftrikisha. From the town of 
Tanabe there are two highways: one lying along the coast (via 
reaching SkingTiy and the other traversing mountainous regions (via 
Kumano) and reaching I/ongu ; at certain portions of these routes, 
jiftrikis/Ms not available. Shingil, Hongil, Kumano, and Nachi 
arc all holy places, with famous temples much frequented by pilgrims 
from all over the country. At Nachi is a well-known waterfall. 
Between Kumano and Shingu, the River Kumano-gawa is navigable 
by boats, the valleys throughout offering some of the most exquisite 
scenery in the country. 
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Route XYII. Osaka to Kyoto by Railway. 

The railway between Osaka and Kyoto (26.8 m., in 49 min. by 
express, and i hr. and 3-13 min. by ordinary trains; fare^ 1 st class 
¥1^13) forms a part of the Tokaido Trunk Line, and runs through 
regions along the N. bank of the River Yodo. There are five stations, 
— Suita, Ibaraki, Takatsuki, Yamazaki, and Afukb-mac/ti, but the 
express trains do not stop at any of these stations. 


Stations 

Osaka 

Distances 

1 

jst class 

2nd class 

ftt. 

yen 

yen 

Suita 

4.8 

.20 

.12 

Ibaraki 

9.2 

.40 

.24 

Takatsuki 

> 3-3 

•55 

•33 

Yamazaki 

18.0 

•75 

•45 

Mukomachi 1 

22.7 

•95 

•57 

Kyoto i 

26.8 

1-13 

.68 


Suita (4.8 m. from Osaka^ in II min.). Near the station is the 
well-known Asahi Beer Brewery, which is owned by the Dai Nippon 
Brewery Company. 

Yamazaki (18 m. from Osaka, in 41 min.). Right in front of the 
station is Tennd»«an, a hill made famous in connection with the 
‘battle of Yamazaki^ ])etween Ilashiba Ilideyoshi (who later became 
known as Toyotomi Hideyoshi) and Akechi Mitsuhide, the traitor who 
surprised and slew Oda Ahdmmiga. The speedy occupation of Tenno- 
zan by the forces of Ilideyoshi practically decided the day, and 
Mitsuhide was utterly defeated, — Ilideyoshi by the victory becoming 
at once the actual dictator of the country. At the summit of the 
hill is a monument to Maki Izumi and his friends, who here com- 
mitted harakiri in 1864, when they found themselves powerless to 
carry out their plans for the Imperial Restoration. Half-way up 
the hill {yiQO ft. above sea- level) is a temple, called Takara-dera, 
where is enshrined the Eleven-faced Kwan-on, carved by the famous 
priest Gyoki, and among the ‘ treasures ’ is a little hammer, called 
Uchide-nO’koztichi (or the ‘treasure-producing-hammer^), said to have 
been a gift to the Einpcrdr Shomu from the Dragon-God {^RyUfin), 

Sahut*(iUn(fsato (I.4 m. W. of the station) is a spot made for 
ever memorable as the .scene of the last parting between Kusunoki 
Masashige"^ and his youthful son, Masatsura (1335). An old half- 
decayed pine trunk marks the spot, where also stands a monument 
bearing an inscription by Sir Harry Parks, a well-known British 
Minister to Japan. 

♦Kusunoki Masashige realized, when his military proposals were rejected, 
that it was hopeless to withstand the powerful army ot the rebellious Ashikaga 
Takaujt. He was, however, too loyal to disobey an Imperial command,‘'and 
at Sakurai-no-sato, on his way to Hyogo (where he and his clansmen made 
their hopeless struggle against Takauji and finally committed harakiri), called 
to his side his only son, Masatsura, and bade him go home, giving him at the 
same time the following advice : You, my son, though young, ate already 

more than ten years of age, and will be able to remember these, my parting 
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words. The battle which is imminent will decide the fate of the Kingdom, and 
I shall probably never see you again. When you hear of my death in battle, 
make up your mind that the couAtry will own the sway of the house of Ashi- 
kaga. Make no mistake therefore in choosing between the true fortune and^is- 
fortune, never run after mere advantage at the cost of righteousness, and thus 
bring to naught the result of your father's loyalty. As long as there remains 
a single member of our clansmen, entrench yourself at Kongo-zany and offer 
yourself a sacrifice to the Imperial cause. 1-et this be your life-aim, and thus 
you will best perform your duty towards me.’* 

Mhuise^gu (0.7 m. from the station) is the Shinto temple 
dedicated to the three Emperors Gotoba, T.suchimikado, and Jun- 
toku. 

Otoko^ymna Hachitnmv^gu (3.1 m. from the station), a great 
government shrine and one of the oldest Shinto temples of the 
Mixed-Buddhistic kind (Kyd-bn)y is situated at the top of Hato-ga- 
mine (442 ft. above sea-level), the highest point of Otoko-yama {ratax 
Yinvata-machiy on the side of the R. Yodo). The temple is known in 
history as Iwashimizti Hachiman-gu and was founded in 859 A.D. by 
the Buddhist priest (lyokyd, (of Daian-ji, Naraj, wlio enshrined here 
the Emperor Ojin-Tenno, Empress Jingo- Kogo, and Tamayori-hime, 
— the three deities already worshipped at Usa Ilachimangti xnBtizen, 
The path up the hill is formed of a series of stone steps. There are 
two gateways, one at the foot of these steps and the other at their 
top. There are two buildings, the Shin-den and the /Iai-den{^\\ 9 \\ of 
worship’); the former, which is the main hall where the gods are 
enshrined, stands inside an elaborately decorated wooden fence. 
The main hall is also very richly ornamented, its toi (or conduit- 
pipes for drawing off rain-water from the roofs) being gilded, a gift 
of the house of Toyoiomi, The annual festival takes place on the 
15M September. Iwnshimlzuy a famous well of water which never 
dries up, is by the side of Iwashimizu-jimha, a secondary shrine 
(attached to the 1 lack i man -gTt)y the annual festival of which takes 
place on the 15M January. The prospect from the summit of 
Otoko-yama is splendid, taking in the four rivers of Yodo, Kizu, Uji, 
and Katsuia, as well as distant views of Kyoto and its surrounding 
hills. 

Mukd-niachl (22.7 m. from Osaka, in 53 min.). Site ofKaga^oku 
(I m. from the station). This place, which is about 7 m. from 
Kyoto, was the site of the capital first chosen by the Emperor 
Kwammu-Tennd, before it was linally fixed at Kyoto. The spot 
where stood the Dai-goku-den (‘ Great Hall of State ’) is now marked* 
by a monument, around w'hich have been planted many flowering 
and evergreen trees (sec P. 200 under ‘History of Kyoto’). 


Verticai. Face of a Yantato, 
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Route XVIIL Kyoto and Environs. 

Arrival. Tourists coming from Shimo^oseki, Tsuruj^a^ or Yokohama^ all 
alight at the Kyijto Station, otherwise called Shichijo Station, after a journey of 
14 hrs. from Shimonoseki, 4^3 hrs. from Tsuruga, and 10*4 hrs. from Yoko- 
hama. The station is at the extreme S. limit of the city, whence tram-lines run 
in various directions, both toward the interior of the city and to the suburbs (see 
P. 207-8). In the station is the Inquiry Ojffice Annixi-jo')^ where all necessaiy 
information will be supplied to tourists, and the Parcfl Office, where parcels may 
be left for temporary safe-keeping. Restaurant (under management of Miyako 
Hotel) on the .second floor of the stati(»n building. Porters {^Akaho) are always in 
attendance on the i)latform, and Jintlkisha in front of the station, while carriages 
or automobiles from the hotel w'ill be in waiting if previously notified. Ciuldcs: 
Licen.sed Guide.s and Interpreters arc attached to the hotels, and their services 
will be found useful to tourists who arc ignorant of the language and ( ustoins 
of the country. 

Hotels: — Miyako Hotel (at San jo Acaye, PI. J 8) 2.7 m. from 
the station; jinrikhha in ^ hr., /(OseUy carriage from the station, 
Y 2, and automo])ile ¥ 3K)- hotel contains loo douldc rooms 

and 48 single rooms, accommodating altogether 247 guests. Tariff : 
Room ¥2. 50 and upward ; American flan, ¥ (> for single room and 
¥ 12 for double room, and upward. 

Daibutsti Hot el. {pX Daibntsu-mae, PI. I lo) I m. from the station; 
jinrikhha in 15 min., 20 sen. This Hotel is under the same control 
as the Miyako. Tariff : ¥ 4 and u])ward. 

Kyoto Hotel (at Kawara-mae/ii-ilbri, Id. M 7), I.S m. from the 
station; jinrikisha in 20 min., 30 ; carriage, seating 4 persons, 

¥ 2^ ; automobile with 4 seats, ¥2^. Rooms arc divided into: 
special (with parlour, bed-room, and bath-room), 1.9/ class (bed-room 
and batli-room), 2nil class (on the 2nii floor), and '^rd class (on the 
2 nd and "^rd floors j, — altogether numbering lOO, and accommodating 
150 guests. Tariff: American flan, Y6-20 for single room; ¥12-25 
for double room. 

Jnus : — Hiirayi-ya (at Fnya-cho, Ane-ya-koji, PI. 13, IT 7 ; 1.7 m. 
from the station, in 20 min. by jinrikisha, 30 sen), has 30 rooms, 
accommodating 50 guests. Tariff: ¥2. 50 and upward (room, with 
morning and evening meals). 

Sawa-bun (at f 'uya^chd Oshi-koji, PI. 10, H 8; 1.8 m. from the 
the station, in 20 min. by jin 7 'ikisha, 30 sen), has 25 rooms, accom- 
modating 60 guests. Tariff: ¥2.50 and upward. 

Tawara-ya, (at Fuya-cho, Ane-ya~kdji, PI. 12, II 7; 1.8 m. from 
station, in 20 min. by jinrikisha, 30 sen), has 30 rooms accommodat- 
ing 60 guests. Tariff : ¥2.50-4. 

Nakamura-rd (at Giott Torihmae', 2 m. from the station by 
jinrikisha, 30 ^l^ooms, 3 in European and 9' ip japane.se style; 
Tariff : European rqbx^i pnd food ,¥ 5-.6, Japanese* ¥3 and upward. 

Among other wcll-knfqwninns xti2iy\><^jy^Xii'\om^{Shimmojizeti), 
Sugi-noi [Giott 7 brii-mac)\ , Tsushi-rd {^Saheki, Shijo), Kinda {Yanagh 
m-bamba, Shijo), Yorozii-ya (Sanjb Kaxvara-machi), Matsu-kichi 
( G oko-machi Sanjb), 
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Jtest€mi^€mt 8 : Foreign food — (besides the hotels above-men- 
tioned), Azuma~ya (Nijo-bashi Nishizume), T^yo-tei {^Kawara-machi 
Sanjo), Man-yo^teiyFuya-cho Nishiki), Yamasa {Shtjd-Ohas/ii Nishi- 
zume)\ Japanese food — Hirano~ya i^Maruyama Park\ Toriimoto {Gion 
Toriumae), Minosho [Nawate, Sanjo-Minami), Minokicki (JVdwafe, 
Sanjd-Mmami)i Fuji~ya {^Shijd- 0 hashu Nishi)^ Kai'tdagawa (^Saiscki), 
Chimoto (^Saiseki), Kyoraku-kwani^Ponto-cho), Funatsurui^Kiya-machi 
Matsuwm'd-Kita), Hyodei [Nanzcnji-macht), Morimasu-rd {^Shbgo- 
in-machi), Setsu^etsu-an [K%vdjin-bashi Nishizume), Higaki [Naka- 
dachinri Karasuniarti), Iiachishin {Fuya-cho Dike), Toba-sei {Abura- 
no-kbji, Shijd), Matsusei [Tomi-tio-kdji Oike), Mankame {^Inokunm De- 
mizu), Saami \Maruyama Park), Shbgwai-rb or Uwosei-shiten {JCiya- 
mac hi Sanjd~Kitd), 

Theatres: — Miiiami-za (^Shijo- Kawabata), Meiji-za {Shm-Kyd- 
gokii), Kabuki-za {Shin-Kyogoku), Kyoto-za {Shtn-Kydgoku), Ebisu-za 
[Shin-Kydgokii), Iwaganii-za [Kami -dachinri, Jofuktiji), etc.\ there 
are also about 31 Yose (or variety halls) which are mostly found in 
Shin-Kyogoku and vicinity. But the Mivako-Odori is perhaps the 
most attractive of tlicse performances to foreign visitors. 

MiHfako^Oftori (at Kabnren-fi or ‘the Training-place iox geisha 
girls,’ in Gion- Ilanami-koji) performed annually from the 2 >rd to 
the 23n/ of April, is a dance largely consisting of a succession of 
most graceful posturings. The hall is furnished with a st:rge and 
two hanamichi or ‘ Passages to the stage through the hall,’ just like 
any other theatre. At the right-hand end of the stage sit 10 singers, 
each with a shamisen, and in a corresponding posiliori at the left, 
sits another batch of 10 girls who beat drums and fsuzumi — these 
two groups constitute the orchestra. The dancers consist of thirty 
two unift)rmly and gaily-dressed young geidia, between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen, who on entrance proceed slowly in Iwt) parties 
along the opposite lianamichi, performing their dance, till they meet 
on the stage, where they dance conjointly. The scenery at the back 
of the stage, which is admirably got up, is changed several times 
during one performance. As the Miyako-Cklori takes place during 
the chcrry-blos.som .season, it adds greatly to the gay life of the 
surrounding well-known pleasure quarters. 

I*ostanff Teletjraith Office: — Kyoto Head Office [Sanjo Higashi- 
no-tdin, PI. G8j, Shichijo Office (in front of the station), Kwojin-guchi 
()ffice [Kzvojin-guchi Kawani^machi), Gojo Office [Gojo Nakajima), 
Nishijin Office [Imadegazva Omiya). The A.B.C. telegraphic code 
will be found at the hotels, and telegrams are taken over to the 
office by the hotel messenger at a charge of 10 sen. Teiephone : — 
all the government and public offices, as well as most of the hotels, 
inns, business hou.scs, schools, eU,, are in telephonic communication 
with one another (for Posts, Telegraph, and Telephones, see ‘Gen- 
eral Introduction*). 

Plwti>ifraphers : — M. Hori {Tera-machi Takatsujuagan*, Tel. 
No. 650, Shimo); Y. Narui (at Vasaka-Jinsha, Tel. No. 1137, Naka)\ 
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Odani Shashin-kwan [Tako-yakus/n Uradera-machi -Higashi^ Tcl. 
No. 270, Naka), 

Chief Vroducts of Kifoto^ Kyoto is the centre of Japan’s art 
industries ; the principal ones are Nishijin fabrics, embroidery, 
porcelain, lacquer ware, bronze ware, fans, and dolls. The more 
important houses engaged in the sale or manufacture of these and 
some other articles are as folio w's : — 


Bronze ware. 

S. Hayashi .. ..Sanjo Adura-no-koji. 

K. Hirano Tera-tnachi Dike. 

S. Nagamatsu Tera-machi Tako~ 

yakushi. 

M. Nagawa .. . Shijo Oiahi-cfio, 

Yoshikawa Co. ... Karasumaru Gojo- 
Minami, 

Cloisonne ware. 

S. Inaba (Kin-un-ken) .. ..Snnjo Shira~ 
kawasujj. 

Y. Namikawa .. Siinjo Kitaura 
Skirakaiva-suji. 

Dolls. 

Kita-Shimizu . Torni-no-kaji Shijo. 

Maruhei (H. Oki) . ..Shijo Yanagi-no- 
batnba. 

Drapery. 

Daimaru Gofukuten (Shimoinura Co. — 
department store) .. ..Matsuwara 
Tera-tnachi. 

Daimaru-ichi (S. Kumagae) . Shijo 
Otabi-chb. 

Inoue-Daimaru (S. Inoue)... Shin- 
mac hi Gojb- Mi nn tni. 

Sogo Co. (Kyoto Branch) . . Shijo 
Karasumaru. 

Takashim.a-ya (lida Co.) .. Karasu- 
maru Takatsuji. 

Fans. 

S. Hata Hommachi Shickbme. 

K. Hirano (Hira-kyu) Tomi-no-kbji 
Gojb. 

K. Ishizumi Yanagi-no-bamba 

Aya-no-kbji. 

S. Miyawaki Rokkaku Yanagi-no- 

bamba. 

B. Sakata .. ..Gojb Tera-tnachi. 

G. Watanabe Sakai-machi Gojb. 

. Japanese Stationery and 
Incense. 

Kobaien ., . Tera-machi Nijb. 

Kyukyo-do .... Tera-machi Oike. 


Lacquer ware. 

J. Mikami Takatsuji Yanagi-no- 

bamba. 

Nishiniura Co Tera-machi Aya- 

no-kbji. 

Nishijin Fabrics. 

J. Kawashima ... .Iligashi-Horikawa 
Ichijb. 

J. Nishimura (Chi-ji) Sanjb 

Koromo-iio-tana . 

K. Nishimura (Chi-kichi) Sanjb 

Koromo-no-tana . 

Kyoto Orimono Kwaislia . Kawabata 
Kivbji nguch i. 

Takata Goshi Kwaisha ..Omiya 
Naka -liach i u ri. 

Y. 'Forii (Cha-ki)... Omiya Itsu-tstiji. 

Fine Art and Curios. 

S. JHaya.shi ...Furutnonzen Yamato- 
Ojt. 

Ikeda ft Co. Sanjb Gokb-machi . 

Yamanaka & Co. .. Sanjb Awata- 
guchi. 

Foil and Thread. 

G. Iwat.sub»j . Matsuzvara Higashi- 
no-tbin — Foil. 

M. Sumida . Tcra-no-uchi Omiya— 
Gold and Silver 'J'lireads. 

S. I'eramura (Sakai -ya) Kanvara- 
machi Shijo — Silk 'Fhreads. 

J. Yamaguchi(Haku-zen) . Itsu-tsuji 
Ottrya — Gold and Silver 1‘hreads. 

Rouge (beni) and 
Face-powder (Dshiroi). 

Bcni-sci (S. Nishida) .... Gokb-macht 
Sanjb. 

Shimomura Sadamitsu Shijo Fuya- 

chb. 

Porcelain. 

R. Hiraoka .... Gbjo Yamato-Oji . 

K. I to (Tozan) ^njb Shirakawa- 

suji. 

S. Kinkozan ...Sanjb Awata-guchi. 

A. Kozan .... Gojb-zaka. 
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Kyoto Toki Co Shirakawa-suji 

Sattjo. 

K. Raku .. . Ahura-no^k^i Ichijo. 

R. Shimizu (Rokubei) Gojo-Ohaski- 
Higashi. 

Shofu Toki Co Fushimi-Kaido 

Ninohashi. 

J. Uno Gojo-zaka. 

y. Seifu .... Gojo-OItashi~Higashi. 

Silk and Embroidery. 

Bimtcn Co Shiuiinnnzcn KopporL 

V. ITamakaze Teru-utachi 

Bukkw 7 >ji, 


T. Nlshimura (Chi-so) Sanjo 

Karasumaru. 

Takashima-ya CS. lida Co.]) 

Karasumaru Takatsuji. 

R. Tanaka (Abura-ri) Karasu- 

mcu'u Shichijo. 

Tea. 

Chikiri-ya (K. Akiyama) ...Sanjo 
Shin- 7 nachi. 

Ippo-do (T. Watanabe) Teravtacht 

Nijo. 



NIshIJin .Silk.weavinfl. Nishijin fabrics is the general name by which the 
products of looms at the weaving quarter of Kyoto, arc known in the 

market. The weavers, who are found mostly at Nishijin (N.W. quarter of the 
city), and in neighbouring Aillages, number altogether 7,088, and the looms, 
mostly hand-looms, 21,800, while the artisans employed aggregate upwards of 
31,700. The annual outiiut is valued at ¥20,149,000, of which the fabrics ex- 
ported abroad amount to ¥4,000,000. Nishijin occupies the first place among 
the silk-weaving districts of Japan. 

The beginning of the silk-w'eaving industry in Kyoto must be traced to the 
founding of the city by the I'.niperor K wammu- renno in 794. At first the weavin^f 
was done under the direct control of the government. Later, under the Ashi- 
kaga Shoguns, an advanced Cdu’nc<ie method was introduced. At first artisans 
from C.'hina, then undt r the .Ming Dynasty, w'ere brought over to AVtXw, where 
for a time the industry greatly flourished. But the improved method was soon 
adopted by the Kyoto weavers, who began to make various kinds of gauze, 
brocade, damask, satin, and crape. But the grow'ing industry received a great 
blow from the inter-civic struggles of the Ouin Kra. However, .after the restora- 
tion of peace uiuler Kohunaga and Toyofotfti Ilideyoshi, .a former camp quarter 
— Nishijin meaning ‘ Western Camp ’ — bec.ame the centre of the silk industry, 
which grew rapidly under the patronage of the house of Toyotomi and later of 
Tokugawa. Now the artisans invented or learned to make various new kinds 
f)f fabrics, such as ito-nishiki and kat a-ftishiki (a kind of brocade), and even gold- 
braided stuffs, by imitating European methods. Early in the xjth century, figured 
satin was made in imitation of Chinese samples, and velvet after the pattern 
of Dutch velvet;. The gov’crnnient of the Tokugawa Shogunatc fostered the silk 
intlustry at Nishijin, by requiring all silk stutfs used by the Imperial Court at 
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Kyoto, as well as by the courts of Daimyos, and by the temples and shrines 
throughout the Empire, to be purchased there. J 3 etwecn i66i and 1672, Nishijin 
looms began to produce plain and figured Habutac^ and a few years later many 
kinds of damask, gold brocade, figured crape, strii'ed satin, and knhakii-ori. 
Within recent years, under the influence of European methods and patterns, 
tapestries (on the Gobelin model) of excellent workmanship have come to be made 
by Kaivashhnay Date^ Sasaki^ Nishimura^ Jida. Among the various kinds 
of silk fabrics produced at Nishijin, the largest output is in 7 Hon-ori, crape, 
hakatUy satin, habuiaCy gauze, velvet. 

Yuzen or Dyed Pabrics. y-Ytzen, which is also known as Kamogawa-zome , 
is a comprehensive name given to all those dyed delicate silk fabrics, on which 
various designs are executed by a si)ecial process, >vhich has always been a 
specialty of Kyoto dyers. 'Ihis siiccial pmccss consists in painting the pattern 
on the silk fabric, and covering the spaces between the figures of the design 
with mordant, in order to protect the mateiial from capillary atti action and the 
running of the colours at the edges. 'J'his process, taken together with the great 
artistic skill shown in the work, assisted by the pure wateis of the Kamo-gawa, 
which easily dissolve dyes, produces all those wonderful ai tides, which have 
elicited universal admit atum. These Yuzen fabrics contain designs (figures of 
birds, flowers, scenery, etc.) of a most exquisite kind anil may be titly made 
into screens, curtajns, or scrolls to be hung on walls. 'J'he process of yiizen- 
dycing was first invented by Fukae-Yuzetiy a priest-poet in the reign of the h'.in- 
peror Higashiyama-Tenno (1696-170Q), and was very greatly improved in rei eut 
times by Nishunura Sbzaemon , who was assisted by skilful artists like Ki\hi- 
Ckikudb. Hirookciy lida, and Nishhnura Jihei also make excellent yu/en fabrics. 

Besides yuzen, Kyoto is famoii.s for many other kinds of dyeing. There are 
altogether 3,395 dyers, who dye annually some 9,603,000 of silk, which bring 
in a total revenue of ¥2,355,000. 

en«broi<lery. The art < f embroidery was early introduced from Chosen 
(Korea) and China. Originally tlte embroidery was done with a pl*ii*'»> then 
later with a twisted, silk thread 'I'lic embroidered cloths were chiefly used 
for court robes, for the ceremonial over-dres'-es worn by brides (at their wedding), 
and for the dresses of priests and aUors. But the greatest im])elus was given 
to the industry when, with the opening of the country in 1054, thejapanc.se 
embroidery began to attract the attention of the outside world. The embroidery 
is often comliincd with painting, or with the* brocade -desi.:ns, giving a decoration 
in relief and greatly heightening its artistic efleet. 'I'lie* articles most l.irgely 
exported arc screens, curtains, cushion-covcis, t.able-cloths, etc. S. Nishimura 
(Cliiso), S. lida (Takashima-ya), Bcntcn Co., R. 'J’anaka, Y. Hamakaze, and 
Kobayashi are well-known makers of embroidered cloths. 

Pottery. The porcelain ware.s produce-d in Kyoto are know'n under the 
general name of Kyb-ynkiy <,>r Ky.ito potteiy, and include three kinds, — Kiyo- 
mizu-yaki , Aiuata-yaki, and Raku-yaki. There arc at present altogetlier 233 
porcelain makers, who employ some 1,166 artisans, produchig wares allied at 
about ¥1,200,000. 'J'he Kiyomizu wares, produced at Gojo-zakn, are of wliitc 
colour witli designs in indigo and appeal to a refined taste. 'I'hc Awata-yaki y 
made at Awat.i, arc yellowish in colour (in.ule by mi.xing equal part.s of pul- 
verized stone of a certain kind with ashes derived from the waste of the indigo 
plant), and display desii^uis of rich colours. 'I'lic Kyoto pottery gaineil national 
fame, owing to the higii workmanship of No 7 ioniu>a Jhtsei, who flourished 
early in the \Tth century and had factories at 6WX'ay//V, Iivnkurti six other 
places, of which Seikanji originated the Kiyomizu-yaki and Iwakura that of 
the Awata-yaki. Many improvements liave •-inre been introcliued, — in the rase 
of the Kiyomizu-yaki, by Okuda Et^en and his diseiyiles, JKJiachi, Rakubciy 
Seifu, etc., who studied Chinc.se jioitrry {gosu and Ktn,hiN-yakt)", by SJifiheiy 
who introduced the use of gold and silver in onianicnt.itioii ; and Ijy Kunuikichiy 
who learned the .secret of Arila pi/ttery in Ilizen ; w'hile in the ca.se of the 
Awata-yaki, Kuemon {xsi lialf of ^^t^l cent.) an<l Takahashi Yohei (tst lialf of 
19/// cent.) contributed much by improving the* tcchni(|uc in design and orna- 
mentation. At last the late Kinkwbzan STtbei saw, with the oprniiig of the country 
to foreign commerce, the advantage of making wares .suitable for the needs and 
ta.stcs of foreign customers. Coflee-rups, flower-vase.s, inccnse-burncrs with 
attractive designs and decorations, were now made under his direction, and as 
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a result of his as:»iduous efforts, there has been opened up the present large 
market abroad. Kinkwozan and Ho Tozan are two well-known houses where 
Awata-yaki wares are now made. The Raku-yaki wares are largely made by 
hand ; the wares consist mostly of articles connected with the tea ceremony 
— tea-bowl, tea-caddy, flower-vase, water-jug, incense-burner, incensc-box, etc. 
These wares, which designedly lack the elaborate w'orkmansliip of other kinds, 
are much ax>precialcd by a certain class of men for their quaint elegance. 

Cloisonne. '^I'he cloisonne wares made in Kyoto are similar in style to 
those made at Na^^oya. KyHio products (chiefly made by Y. Nainikaw’a and 
S. Inaba) have tlie design outlined in gold and silver wires, in contrast with the 
cloisonne gontls made by Namikatva Sosuke of Tokyo, which have no such 
wires. 'I'hcsc wares are chiefly made for export. 

Laccuer wares. 'I'herc are niakcrs <^f lacquer wares in Kyoto ; the 

total output being valued at Y ^54,928. The Jvyrto lacquer wares arc largely 
of viiikie W(n’kmansliip. In the makic Vciriety, ilesigns are made by means of 
silver or gold dii.«,t, mixed with lacquer. It nu ludes thrt-e kiiuls— 
takti-wakic, and totii-dashi-tnukic . In the c.ise nf the liir.i-makic and taka- 
makie, the designs are put on afti-r th'* lacquered suriat e is thoroughly p<'lislie«l, 
W’hlle in the case the togi dashi-makie the ]>rdishing is done after the 
designs are jiiit on. That the inakie art made such great progress in Kyoto 

was due to tiie fact that most of tiie utensils used in the Inqierial Court for 
the numcrons ceremonial occasions, .is well as those for the daily use of the 
nobility, .such as tables, licc and soup bowls, ink-slao-boxcs, lire-bra?iers, etc., 
were mostly of makie workmanship 'I he luxurious life at tlie court of the 
Asliikaga bliogunaie also gave a strong imi)etus to the progress of the art of 
lacquering, while //ideyos/n, and Jycyasu. also greatly fostered it. 

Among many well-known names connei ted with the development of the art of 
making lacquer w-arcs may be mentioned tbe following : Vaftiiimoto Shunsei, 
Nishmiura Hikobei, kujishi^e Foi^en, Kcndk Doshi, and Seki Miinenaga The 
making of ikkandari, a lacqueivd papier-m.iche ware, was taught by Ikkan, a 
Chinese refugee of the Ming Poriod, and a kind called rihei-nuri was invented 
by Rthet. A well-known worker in lacipicr of the imxlcrn period 

is Kiniura Hyosai. 

Pans and Ooll.s. Kyoto pn>duCfs a superior kind of fan, both folding and 
round, ysitisid and uc/mva). 'I hey aic got up in a very elegant and refined 
style, aiiil llu>sc made for e\poi t aie tlaborately decorated. 'I'he annual export 
value amotiiUs t«'i Yooo.ooo. The dolls nuule in Kyoto (which aie of three kinds 
—Ilina Xrnyyb, h /litftii-Xiny^'yj, and C^fnccka-Xifiyvo) have an annual v.tliie 
of upwards of Y 

Manu factor ivM. 'rhere arc altogether 345 manufactories in 
Ky6lt>, employing <h79 1 hands. The more important among them 
ar<' as follow.^: Kaue^aliiohi Buseki Kwaisha's llramh Factories 
(silk yarn; one at J'ak<iJioya7(uira, anotlier at Jliy^ashi-Takeya-tnachi^ 
and a third at y\7.v///-A7//e), Ni.shijin Nenshi Saisei KwaFha (t’wi.'itcd 
.«;ilk thread; at J/orJkiru\7 Teyanonchi Kifa-Sanclwmn, Nomura’s 
Colton Yarn l\ictory (at Okazakfmachi), Nipj^on Nenshi Kwaisha’s 
Factory ( twisted- thread ; at Aloriki-machi Knratna-yNchi), Kawa- 
.shima's Weavini^ Kstahlishmont (heavy sashes, tapestry, embroidery; 
at Ilorikawa-khijo), Kyoto Weaving; Company’s F'stablishmcnt (at 
Kawahata K 7 tUijl)i-ynchi\ Takala Co’s weaving factory (crape; at 
Muro-machi San jo), "I'athiimiira’s Factory (sashes; at Koga^va Naka- 
chTja-machi), Japan Cotton Weaving Co.’s Factory (flannelette ; at 
Shimmachi Imadegaioa\ Fukunaga’s Weaving Establishment (satin, 
ribbons; tA Naka-dachiuH Chichvdin), Shima/.ii’s Workshop (physical 
and chemical laboratory appliances; at Kiya-machi Nijo), Kinkwo- 
zan’s Pottery Works (at Sat jo Shiraka^ua-bashi), Konishi’s Yuzen- 
dyeing Establishment (at Okazaki-machi), 
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Time of Visit to Kyoto. 

Kyoto may be visited with advantage at all seasons of the year, 
— almost every month offering its special attraction — though of 
course spring and autumn are the best times. January’s chief attrac- 
tion is the New Year festivities, lasting for several days, when tlie 
people of this classical city go about in the street in their merriest 
mood, — the women dressed in their gayest style. February’s dis- 
tinctive feature is snow. The Japanese people have an artistic 
admiration for a snow scene, as they have for flowers, and snow 
on Higashi-yama or Arashi-yama is considered worth going a long 
distance to sec. March is the month for ume (plum-blossoms). This 
is the earliest flower of the year, even blossoming under snow, and is 
loved for its hardihood and fine perfume, a fit emljlem of the right- 
eous life under adversity. Kitano-Tenjin^ Kiyomhuy Nagaoka^ Koku- 
haniy and the Imperial Garden are well known on account of ume 
flowers; Tsukigase (see P.316 under Nara)y which may be reached 
in half a day from Kyoto, has a national reputation. Plum-blossoms 
last for nearly a month. At the end of the month, budding of 
willow-trees on the banks of the Kamo-gaukiy peach-blossoms at 
Nagaiksy camellias at Tsubaki-dera are also well known. April: — ■ 
Cherry-blossoms. Maruyama Park and Arashi-yama arc the most 
famous places to which people resort to^view cherry-blossoms. 
Higashi-yama^ KiyomizUy DaigOy Omuroy Oharay Hirano arc also 
noted for these flowers. Blossoms of rape-seed plants in the sub- 
urbs, corchorus (yellow roses) at I'amamizu and Kosei-jiy white 
wistaria flowers at Dcmachiy and gathering edible ferns at Ohara- 
no, Omuro-yama, and Kami-Garoo are also interesting. P'rum 
the 2 i^d to 23^/ of the month, there takes place the well-known 
Miyako -Odori. Kamogawa-Odori begins from the 25/4 of the 
month, but may vary according to the year. On the 21st there takes 
place an old-time procession of courtesans at Shima])ara. May: — 
Among flowers, azaleas (at Nagaoka, Umc-no-miya, .Shdren-in, Arashi- 
yama, and the lldzu-gawa) and wistarias (at Maruyama Park, the 
Imperial Garden, Yasui-Kompira, Kiyomizu, llana-no-ya, Byddo-in 
at Uji), and later in the month iiis (at Sanjiisangcn-dd, Ume- 
no-miya, Hirano, and Td-ji) and shakuyaku (at Hana-no-ya). On 
the 1 1 / 4 , tea picking may be seen at Uji. Cuckoo singing at Sei- 
kan-ji, Ogura-yama, Kami-(iaino, and Shirakawa also attracts 
I'steners. In the middle of the month there takes place the great 
Aoi festival (see P. 260). June : — the following are worth visiting 
— water -rails at Shisen-do, Jakkwd-in, Nagaoka, Toba, r)gura-no-ike, 
liirosawa-no-ike, Yamazaki (above in the middle of the month), fire- 
flies at Uji, Arashi-yama, the Ildzu-gawa (above in the middle of the 
month), singing-frogs at Kiyotaki, Arashi-yama, Kibune, Yase, 
Ohara, Uji (above in the middle of tlic month), iris flowers {iris 
laevigata) at Kami-Gamo, Saihd-ji, Taki-no-ya at Hirano, Ume-no- 
miya Garden (above in the end of the mrnith), rice-planting in the 
suburbs (at the end of the month). July:— The Cion- Malsuri, one 
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of the most famous festivals in Japan (see P. 242), takes place 
betwoen the 17/// and 24M. Amoiiy^ flowers, lotus {Fu^himi and 
Nishi-Otani lotus ponds most famous) and the morning-glory 
[Asagao-en at Uji). August: — In the middle of the month, the 
Bon-Matsuri takes place. It is a fete commemorating the departed 
ancestors, whose spirits are supposed to make an annual visit to 
the scene of their earthly life. The graves on the hillsides are 
lighted with lanterns, and young people of the villages round about 
Kyoto emoy themselves by dancing in the open far into the night. 
On all nne evenings, * yu-suzumV is a great feature : temporary 
structures are put up in the dry bed of the Kamo-gawa between Sanjo 
and Shijoy and people gather to enjoy the cool breeze and partake 
of refreshments. Septenaber : — Festival of Hachiman-gh at Yawata, 
on the 15M; Hagi{vtx Icspcdcza) of two colours (K 5 dai-ji, Daibutsu, 
Heian-jingil-mae, Hirano, and Nanzen-ji) is the flower of the month. 
October: — Perhaps the most delightful month of the year on ac- 
count of its fine weather. Picking mushrooms in the pine woods (in 
the middle of the month) is a favourite pleasure with the Japanese. 
Late in the month comes the chrysanthemum show (in Gion- 
mnchi). The Jidai-Matsuri (see P. 246) is held on the 22nd, wdien 
a great Courtiers’ procession takes place in imitation of feudal times. 
November: -continuous fine weather. Maples are at the height of 
their sf)len(lour before the middle of the month. The classical spots 
for ma})le leaves are Takao, Maki-no-o, Toga-no-o (see P. 267), 
Kiyomi/u, Eikwan*do, Nyakuo-ji, Shinnyo-do, Tofuku-ji, Arashi- 
yama, Kilmne, Nagaoka, and Ohara. December: — Weather dry. 
After Christmas the street markets are busy, selling things needed 
for the New Year’s celebrations. 


Social of the Year : — 


January 

1-3. New Year celebrations. 

4. Kemari (Japanese football 
game) performed ai Count 
Asukai’s. 

7. Nanakusa (^Day of the Seven 
Herbs *) 

9. Ho-on-ko, at Nishi-Hongwan- 
ji, continued for a week. 

10. Festival of F.bisu, at Kcnninji 
(known as Toka-Ebisii). 

15-19. Yakuyokc-Mairi or pilgrimage ' 
to Olokoyama-Hachiman (sec ! 

P. 1S9). I 

21. Kobo-Mairi, pilgrimage to j 
Kobo-Haishi Temples at Tbji, 
repeated every month on the 
same day, j 

25. Kitano-Mairi, pilgrimage to the | 
Tcnjin Temple at Kitano (sec 
P. 228), repeated every month | 
on the same day. ' 


Pebruary 

II. Kigen-.setsu or Commemoration 
of the Accession to the Throne 
of the First Emperor Jiinmu- 
1 enno. 

15. Hitaki (bonfire), at Saga-Sci- 
ryO-ji. 

Festival of Inari, on the first 
* day of the horse,’ according 
to the lunar calendar. 

March 

3. Festival of dolls (for girls; see 
Intro.). 

8. Festival of Oharano. 

15. Nirvana service at Tofuku-ji 
and Seiryo-ji. 

19. Higan -Mairi, pilgrimage to 
temples continues for a week, 
(the images ordinarily con- 
cealed from view are shown to 
pilgrims). 

Festival at Kitano (Natane- 
Goku) 
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April 

2. Festival ot Malsu-no-o-jinsha 
and Hirano-jinja. 

3. Jimmu-Tcnno-Sai or memorial 
of the Emperor Jimniu; also 
festival of U ine-no-miya-jlnsha. 

4. Festival of Go-o-jinsha. 

8. Buddha’s Birthday, — Kan- 
butsu-e at Dai-hoon-ji and Sei- 
ryo-ji. 

10. Imamiya-yasurai-Matsuri. 

18. Festival of Yoshida-jinsha. 

19-25. Special services at Chion-in 
Temple. * 

Inari-matsuri on the * 2Hd day 
of the horse/ 

May 

1, Horse-races, at Kami-Gamo- 
jinsha. 

2. Ogura-jinsha- Matsuri, and 
Hatsukashi -jinsha -Matsuri, — 
the shrine-car starts on its 
circuit. 

5. Festival of flags and armour 
(for boys ; see Intro.). 
Ogura-jinsha - Matsuri, — the 
shrine-car starts on its return ; 
horse-races. Also the festival 
of Muko -jinsha and horse- 
races. 

7. Kuga-jinsha-Matsuri, 

10. Hatsukashi -jinsha -Matsuri, — 
the shrinc-car starts on its 
return. 

14. Hiyoshi-Matsuri. Annual Mc- 
mc;rial Service at To-ji. 

15. Aoi-Matsuri (P. 206), at Kamo 
temples. Imamiya-Matsuri. 

16. Ebisu-Matsuri. 

18. Goryo-Matsuri. 

June 

I. Kibune-Matsuri. 

5. Agata-Matsuri (at Uji). Fuji- 
no-mori-Matsuri. Horse-races 
at Kami-Gamo. 

17. Shimmeisha-Matsuri. 

23. Memorial of the poet Juzan (at 
S h i se n-d o , I ch i j <1 - j i - m ur a) . 

25. Festival of Tetriman-gu. 
Nashinoki-jin.sha-Matsuri. 

July 

7. 'I'anabata or Festival of the 
Stars (sec Intro.). 

16. Fitting up hoko (proce.ssi on-car) 
for Gion- Matsuri (see P. . 4.'). 

17. The ist day of Gion-Matsuri, 


24, Great procession, the last day 
of Ciion-Matsuri. 

27. Exhibition of treasures of 
Daitokii-ji. 

28. hi ikoshi - Arai (cleaning of 
shrine-car), at Gion. 

August 

8. Monju-e at To-ji. 

9* Sennii.hi-Mairi pilgrimage to 
the Kiyomizu-dera. 

10. Festival ff)r the welcome of 
departed spirits. 

15. Daitnoku dancing, at Matsuga- 
saki. 

16. Bonfires on Daimonji and other 
mountain slopes (see P. 248). 

23. Pilgrimage in honour of Jizo. 

28. Exhibition of treasures of Myo- 
shin-ji 

30. Exhibition of treasures of Kon- 
chi-in (Nauzen-ji). 

The feast of the full moon 
{chiishu or middle autumn full 
moon, i^ih day of the %th 
month, Lunar calendar, when 
the muon is believed to be the 
brighte.st of the whole year), 
may come in August or Sep- 
tember. 

September 

I. Hassaku-.Mude, at Shlnscn-cn. 

15. Festival of Otoko-yama-Hachi- 
man-gu. 

18. Festival of Toyokuni-jin.sha. 

23. Higan-Mairi. 

October 

4. Festival of Trmman-gu, at 
Kitano {Zuiki-Maisuri). 

9. Festival of Kurama. 

10. Juya-Nembutsu, at Seig\van-ji, 
etc, 

15. .Shokon-Sai. 

17. Kannamc-Sai, ofl'ering of first 
crop to the Imperial Ancestors. 

18. Toyokuni-Matsuri 

20. Ebisu-ko or Seirnon-Barai. 
(clearing sale). 

22. Jidai-Matsuri, at Heian-jingu 
(great courticis’ proce.ssion), 

November 

j. Asa-Mairi at Iinamiya 

8. Hitaki-Malsuri (bonfire fc'sti- 
v.il), at Tnari and other t< in- 
pks. 

JS Jiiya-Ncnil)uNu,at Shinnyo-do, 

18. riit.iki-Matsuri, at GoryC-slia. 
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21. Ho-on-ko (l.TLStIng for a week), 
at Higabhi-FIongwan-ji, Duk- 
kwii-jl and Kosho-ji. 

23. Niinamc-Sai, tasting new 
rice by the Emperor, and the 
offering of the same to the 
Imperial ancestors. 


December 

r. Dai-cha-to, at Kitano. 

9. Daikon-taki, at Narutaki. 

12. Yilrakii memorial service at 
Yuraku-kwan. 

31 , Okcra-Mairi, at Yasaka-jinsha. 



Yasaka-(or Gion-) jinska. 


Plan for ten days’ sight seeing. 

The following uullim' \y> given as a mere suggestion. No plan 
can be made which w ill suit every ease, as so much depends upon 
indivi<liial tastes and the time at one’s <iisjv)sal. 

lO'rs^ Day. ISIaruyauia I’ark iTl. T f 81 , Chion-in j^Pl. J S), 
IIigaslti-( )tani (PI. J S), Kiyomi/u-dera (I'l. J lol, Nishi-Otani (PI. 
I 10'), Daibutsu (Pi. 11 I log Sanjusangen-do (PI. 11 ill. Imperial 
Museum ^ PL II I 10). 

Second Dav. Nanzi n-ji (PI. K 7), Eikwan dd (PI. K 7), Gin- 
kaku*ji (Silver Pavilion, PI. N 5), Kurodani, Yoshida-yama, Com- 
mercial Mu.-3eum (PL J 7), ileian-jingii (PL J 6), Awata pottery 
works. 

lliird Day. Imperial Palace (the Cosho., PI. J 5 \ Nijd Palace 
(PL K K 7), Higashi ! longwan-ji (PL J lo), Nishi-Tlongwan-ji (PI. 
F 10). 

Fot4r(h Day. Kitano-Teniinan-gu (PI. I) 4), Nisliijin Weaving 
Kstablishmcnts, l)aitoku-ji (PL TO 3), Kiiikaku-ji (Gold Pavilion, PI. 
<^ 3 ). 

Fifth Day. Ildzu rapids, Ar.a.shi-yama, Kalsiira-Rikyil. 

Sixth Day. 'Fakao, Maki-no-o, Toga-no-o, Sciryd-ji (if in 
'autumn when maple leaves change colour), orNagaoka, ()toko-yama, 
Tenno-zan. 
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Seventh Day. Sliimo-Gamo, Kami-Gamo, Kurama-yama, Ki- 
lainc-jinsha. 

Eighth Day. I^ake BIwa-ko, Mii-clera, Karasaki, Ishiyama; 
return by boat through Canal and tunnels. 

Ninth Day. Shngaku-in and Mt. Iliei. 

Tenth Day. Uji, — Bybdo-in, Il 6 -o-d 5 , Mampuku-ji, picking of 
lea-leaves (if in middle of May); or Fushimi-Inari, Tofuku-ji and the 
Mausoleum of Meiji-Tenn 5 at Momoyama. 

Situation and History. 

Situation. Kyoto, the former capital of Japan and the seat of 
the Imperial House from 794 (13M year of Enryakti) till 1869 
(in which year the Emperor transferred his residence and government 
to 'Tokyo ^ the new name given to Yedo\ is situated in lat. 35° N. 
and long. 135° 43^ E. and comprises an area of 13.68 .sq. m. (the cir- 
cumference, 32.8 m.), being 5.3 m. from E. to W. and 4 ni. from N. 
to S. The city stands on a plain surrounded by mountain ranges 
on all sides, except toward the S. where it is open to larger plains 
extending to Osaka Bay. Among the mountains surrounding Kyoto 
may be mentioned Hiei-znn^ whose highest peak towers up to the 
N.E., while the range extends along the E. side of the city — where 
it is called I/igashi-yama — ending with the Yodo-gaiva'y to the N. is 
KtO'ama-yamay and to the W. arc yltago-yama, Arashi-yamay and 
Tenno-zan. The city is pierced by the Aanw-gazaa on its E. side, 
while along its W. outskirts flows the Aat^sura-gazea ; the former, 
wdiich is a much smaller stream, joining the latter river at a spot not 
far from the S. end of the city. Kyoto is connected by a canal some 
6 m. long (partly through tunnels) with Lake Biwa, the waters as 
they pour down through iron pipes by the ^Incline at the Kyoto 
end being utilized for generating electricity. 

History. From the foundation of the Empire, the capital had been located 
generally in Yamuto, hut removed from place to place at the bcginniiu^ of each 
new reign, till a permanent scat was fmnd at A'ara in 709. In 78.1, the Em- 
peror transferred his g<ivcrnrnent from Nara to Na^aoka in Yamashiro Province, 
a place between Afukd-wachi and Ai ashi-yavia In 793, a fresh spot was 
chosen at Ufa (a few miles N.E. of Nagaoka), wlicrc a large and ideal city 
could be built. 'I'he Ernpen-r Kwamnui-Tennu appointed li^ake-no-Kiyotmiro 
the superintendent of the yjalacc construction, Stikanova-vo-'ramuraviaro as the 
chief of the carpentering, and tliese two had as advisers the scholar Su^ano- 
AfanticJii and the priest Kenkfi. In 774, the palace being partially ready for 
the Emperor’s occupation, the ('oxirt was rernoveil to the new city, to which 
the Emperor gave the name of lfci~an-jo or ‘Capital of Peace.' 'I'he (amstruc- 
tion of the city was pushed on under tlie immediate supf-rinlcndence of the Fan- 

f ) Tor, and in 805 tlie new capital was finally completed. Tl»e city was inPTsected 
>y nine large streets from E. to \V., beginning with Ichijo. or the Fir.st Street, 
in the N. and ending with KujOy or the Nintli Street, in the b., while, intersecting 
these from N. to S., another series of broad avenues was l.iid out, beginning 
v/ith Kyoy^oku in tlie E. and ending with Nishi-Kydsroktt in rhe W. The Imperial 
Court, called Dai-dairiy was situated between Ichijo (First .Street) and Nijo 
(Second Street). 1 he new capital thus laid out measured 3 m. from E. to W. 
and 3*/^ m. from N. to S.; it contained altogether 2,732 streets, llic main thorough- 
fares being as wide as 280 ft., while the whole city was entdosed by a low mud 
wall, surrounded by ditches, and pierced by 18 gates corresponding to the main 
thoroughfares. The city was administratively divided into the Right District 
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and the Left District, which were also called Choan and Rahttyd^ the names 
uf China's two oldest capitals, — the general idea for the new city being taken 
from China. The city thus magnificently laid out soon became further extended 
towards the left hank of the Kaino-gawa, where splendid villas, temples, and 
shrines were put up by the .'ilhptjwerful Fujiwara I^amily. Ilut the prosperity 
lasted only for about 300 years ; the city was afterwards visited by a succession 
of calamities. In 1177 the Imperial Palace was destroyed by fire, and two years 
later the seat of goveinnient was removed to Fukuivara (present Hyogo) by the 
all-powerful Taira-no-Kiyomori. Then came the wars between the Minamoto and 
'J'aira Clans, which were followed by the establishment in 1192 of Japan's de facto 
government at Kamakura by Yoritomo as the Generalissimo {Seii-Daishogun) 
of the Empire, — the beginning of the Shogunate regime. In 1221 occurred the 
so-called war of Jokyu^ when the armies of the Kamakura Shogunate occupied 
Kyoto and sent into exile three ex-Einperors. lietween 1336 and 1392, Kyoto was 
a scene of incessant conflict between the followers of rival Emperors, — the 
Southern and the Northern Courts. Though for a time, during the prosperous 
days of the Ashikaga Shogunate, the capital enjoyed peace, the wars of Onin 
(1467-1474) ensued, in the course of which the city became practically desolated 
by the encounters between the rival forces of Vamana and Hosoknwa. From 
this time on, for about 100 years, the Imperial Court was poverty-stricken, the 
majority of the nobles were compelled to take refuge in the country, and the 
glory of the city was apparently gone for ever. It was in this state that Oda 
Nobunaga found Kyoto, and his first act on entering the city was to set about 
the rebuilding of the Imperial Pala'^e (1569). When Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
upon the power of the state, he rebuilt the Imperial Palace, restored the temples, 
bud out the streets anew, and together with his building of his own Fushimi Cattle, 
n-ndcred Kyoto oiue m<.ire the real capital of Japan. Under the 'I'okugawa 
Shogun.ite, the government with its vast machinery and expenditure passed to 
Vedo^ yet Kyoto remained during the three hundred years of jicace as the clas- 
sical capital and the second city of the Empire. The silk-weaving industfy of 
K/.sk/jifi was greatly fostered, the S.W. quarter of the city began to expand 
with the building of two Hongwan-ji temples ; but otherwise the city remained 
overshadowed by the glory of Vedo till 1S68, when with the Restoration the city 
became i.ncc ni'n-e the real capital of the Empire, but only for a brief time. In 
1S69, the ca])ital, a.s well as the Imperial court itself, was removed to \’cd j, 
thenceforth known as 'Pokyo. The city, though bereft of all its political import- 
ance still remains the classical capital, for here according to a provision of the 
C<mstitution the Imperial Coronation shall always take place, and Kyoto will 
always remain the city riche.st in historical associations, and the most interesting 
from the artistic point of view. 

l*optiJiition. Kyoto’.'s population in 1912 numbered 495,294 
(hou.scliold.s, 91,043). As might be supposed from the historical 
sketch given above, there have been many vicissitudes in the popula- 
tion of Kyoto It is on record that in 1696 (9M year of Genrokii\ 
the city had 507,548 inhabitants. Coming down to later times, in 
1872 there were 373.404 and in 1S89 279,165 inhabitants; the popu- 
lation rose in 1901 to 375,^41, and there is every reason to suppose 
that the city will keep on slowdy expanding. 

Vorviifu UvsUtonts and Toarists in Kyoto. The foreigners 
living in Kyoto at the end of 1912 numbered 152, of whom 27 
were iuiropcan.s, 42 Aiuerioans, So Chinese, and 3 others. In 1908, 
there came to Kyoto 28. 2.15 foreign louri.sls (19,935 males and 8,310 
females), of whom 10,091 were llrilish (including 179 Australians), 
7838 Americans, 2,840 Cermans, 1,507 French, 2,726 Chinese, 364 
l\ussians, 197 Austro-Hungarians, 150 Italians, 150 Dutch, 148 Bel- 
gians, 1 13 Hindoos, 107 S])ani.sh. 

Climafe. The average temperature of Kyoto for 1909 was 
13.4® C. (56.12° Fahr.), — the highest point reached being 37.2° C. 
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(98.96° Fahr.) and the lowest — 7.8° C. (17.96° Fahr.), Kyoto is 
comparatively wet, its rainfall being larger than that of most other 
places in the neighbouring provinces. The following table will 
supply further particulars : — 


Yearly Average of Records in Kyoto During 1908-1909, 
as reported by Kyoto Meteorological Observatory. 



Mean 

Temper- 

ature 

(Fahr.) 

Mean 

Mux. 

Temper- 

ature 

(Falir.) 

Mean 
Min. 
Temper- 
ature 
(Fahr ) 

Rainfall 

(inches) 

Number 

of 

Rainy 

Day.s 

Snowy 

IX\y.s 

January 

37.2° 

48.3° 

28.2® 

4.1S 

16.0 

13.0 

February 

35-9'’ 

48.3° 

26.S® 

1.63 

9.0 

16.0 

March 

42.6° 

55.4'* 

32.6® 

512 

16.0 

8.5 

April 

53 -i;° 

669® 

41.90 

9.28 

15-0 

0 

May 

61.3'^ 

75.0° 

48. 6® 

4.61 

12.5 

0 

June 

69.4° 

80.2® 

Oo.o® 

11.09 

17.0 

0 

July 

76.1^ 

80.8® 

0.5'’ 

3.84 


0 

Auj^ust 

78.5° 

90.3® 

6 >.5^ 

4-89 

14.0 

0 

Scplcinber 

70 dP 

81.5® 

(.2.6® 

S.57 

19-5 

0 

Oct<»bcr 

5S.63 


48.3® 

3. 48 

11.5 

0 

November 

47-3'’ 

61.5° 

3<"*.S® 

1.63 

9-5 

0 

December 

39 4° 

j 

32.5° 

2 or 

14.0 

4-5 

Year 

55-9® 

68.9® j 

46.0® 

60.31 

165.5 

42.0 


I 



SanJUSANGBN'DO. 


Government Offices and Chief i*uhlir fiaUdinfjs: Kyoto Pre- 
fectural Office {Shimo-dachturi Skhtunnchi, PI. F 6), Kyoto City 
Office {Dike 7^em-machi, PI. If 7), Ward Office Kami Gyodai 
{Naka-dachiuri Nishinotoin, PI. F5}> Ward Cfftice ot Shiino-Gyo-ku 
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{Ainomachi Gojo^ PI. J 10), Kyoto District Court {^Nlaruta-machi 
Tomino-koji, PI. 7, G 6), Kyoto Local Court ( Takeya-machi Fomino- 
koji, PI. 8, G 6), Kyoto Revenue Inspection Office [Kofwabata Maruta- 
machi, PI. 30, I 8), Kyoto Prison (Takeya-machi Sembon^ PI. E 6), 
Branch Office of Inip)crial Household Department [Gyoen-naiy PI. 2, 
J 6), Prefectiu-al Meteorological Observatory (Gyoen-naiy PI. I, J 6), 
Water-Works Office [Nanzenji-machiy PI. G 7 )* 



Fushimi-Inari. 


Kyoto Prefecture. Ky?to~Ju «>r Ky^to Prcfccttnv is lio'imlfMl 011 t]>e K. by 
the three prefe* tines of J'uhni, Shit^a, aiul on the . by Ostzkij and II yoyo ^ 
on tiie S. by Xtiui, while towards the N. it faces ilic Jaj>nn Sea. With the 
seat of govcrnincnl at Kyoto, it enibivtccs the two provinces of Wivt'ishif^o and 
'J'dttyo anil the tar.^iir part of Tanihi^ altouetlier comprising one city (Kyoto) 
and iS couniics. 'I'lic prcfcctiin* c >\crs an area of '.^92 sii. ri (1,739 mOi 
with a population of i,i6‘p,thA) (in round nunibors) Products: lea, amounting to 
5,000,000 lb. a year, silk fabrics, valm^d at Y lo.cwio.oo.), oilier woven fabrics, 
Y-io,ooo,o<)0 (making Kyoto the tirst of all the pr« fei tores in the weaving indus- 
try), porcelain valued at Y i ,i<jcy,<xxy, I.ici|ucr M.ires, Ysf'o,fx>o. 

ScJiooIs: Kyoto Imperial University (at yoskii/d-nincbi, PI. 1 J 5), 
founded in 1S97, containing the colleges of Law, Medicine, Litera- 
ture, and Science and Engineering, besides the University Hall (for 
post-graduate studies); the officials and professors number 196 and 
the students 1,000; annual expenditure, about Yi,oco,ooo, The 
Third Higher School (at Yoi^hida-macliiy PI. I 1 5), with 61 officials and 
teachers and about 770 students ; Kyoto Higher Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (at Yoshida-macku PI. I 5), with 42 profes.sors and 240 students; 
Kyoto .Sericulture Training Institute (PI. C 5) Hanazono-mura\ 
Prcfectural Medical School (at Kawara-machiy Jlh'okoji-Kitay PI. II 
51; with 60 professors and 500 stmlcnts; Kyoto Normal School; 
Kyoto Girls’ Normal School ; First, Sccmul, and Eifth Middle 
Schools; First and Second Girls’ High Schools; Kyoto Agricultural 
and Forestry School; Kyoto Painting Scliool (PI. 28,15); Kyoto 
Dyeing and Weaving School (PI. G 4); two Commercial Schools; 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum; Kyoto Law School, Bukkyo-Daigakii 
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(Buldhist College); Shinshu Buddhist College; Doshisha University 
at Imadegaiva-ddri 'Fcra-machi-Nishi-iru (1*1.0 4; embracing the 
Schools of Divinity, Literature, and Economics, with the attached 
middle grade course, and a Girls’ High School). 

llos2>it€tl.s : Imperial University Hospital (accommodating over 
300 patients) at Shdgoin^fjiachi \ Prefectural Hospital at Kawm^a- 
machi Hirokdji\ Yasaka-Byoin; Hiyoshi-Byoin; Juraku-Byoin; Kyoto 
Insane Asylum; Matsuyama’s Surgery Hospital; Adachi’s Obstetrics 
I lospital ; H igash iyam a- By 5in. 

Newspapers : Kyoto Hinode Shimbun, Kyoto Shimbun, Kei- 
kwa Nippo, Chugwai Nippo. 

ChristUiu Churches : There are altogether 25 Christian 

churches in Kyoto ; the clergymen and preachers connected with 
them consisting of 37 Japanese and il foreign missionaries; total 
membership, 2,800. 

Temples: Shinto, 8 national shrines, 5 prefectural shrines, 9 
local shrines, and others, altogether 221 ; the better known ones 
being Heian-Jingu (PI. G 6), Kitano Tennnan-gu (PI. 1) 4), Yasaka- 
(or Ciion) jinsha (PI. J S), Gob-jinsha (BI. G b), Nasbinoki-jinsha 
(PI. 3, II 5); Buddhist, of Tendai Sect 43, of Slnngon Sect 37, of 
j5do Sect 307, of Kinzai Sect 95, of Soto Sect ii, of ( )baku Sect 2, 
of Shinshu 199, of Nichiren Sect 168, of Jisliu 16, of llosso Sect 9, 
altogether 889; among tlic.^^e the more important are the two Hon- 
gwan-ji (PI. G 10 and PI. F 10 ), Bukkwb-ji { PI. 25, G 9), Ch ion-in (PI. 

) 8j, Zenrin-ji (or Eikwnn-do, 1*1. K 7k Nanzen-ji ( PI. K 7), Sbkokii-ji 
(1*1. G 4), Konnin-ji (PL I 0), Kotlai-ji (1*1. (i 9), Tbfiiku-ji (1*1. I 12), 
Shbren-in (PL G 8), llbkwo-ji (or Dailjutsu, PL HI 10), Snnjusangen- 
(16 (PL H ii), Honkoku-ji (PL F i(3), ClKbraku-ji (PL G 8), Roku- 
haramitsu-ji (PL I 9), Sennyu-ji (PI. J 12), do-ji iPl. E 12), Seikan-ji, 
Kiyomi/u-dera (PL (i 10). 

Shinto and Buddhist temples in the suhurbs: — Shimo-Gamo- 
jinsha(PL H 1 3), Kami (lamo-jinsha, Hirano-jinsha (PL 1) 4), Inari- 
jinsha,( )harano-jinsha, Kenkun (or'rake-i‘>aopjinsha,T6-ji, Ginkaku-ji 
(PL N 5), Kinkaku-ji (PL C 3), T6ji-in (PL B 4), Ninna-ji (PL A 4), 
My6.‘>hin-ji, Kwebryu-ji, Teniyu-ji, Enryaku-ji. 

Treasures and Specially J*r(dccted Buildinys. Among the 
possessions of these temples, registered as national treasures, there 
are 65 calligraphic pieces, 286 paintings, 20 manuscripts, 25 books, 
127 carvings, 2 swords, 37 pieces of line art ware, besides 1 19 build- 
ings placed under the ‘.special protection ’ of the government. It 
is needless to say that most of these are found in temples located in 
the city. 

lAltraries: — Kyoto Imperial University Library (PL G7); Kyoto 
Prefectural I^ibrary. 

Museum: — Kyoto Imperial Museum (PI. H I lo); this is one 
of the three maintainc'd by the Imperial Household Department, the 
other two being at Tokyo and N(ira\ it is situated near the Dai* 
butsU'den, Ili^as/iiyama. P'or particulars see P. 253. 
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Communications* 

Jtailways. Kyoto is, like Osaka, an important centre of rail- 
way communication : by the Tokaido Line, it is in communication 
with Osaka^ Kobe^ and Shimonoseki on the one hand, and with Nagoya 
and Tokyo on the other; by the Nara Line, not only with Nara, but 
also with Wakayama and Nagoya \ by the San-in Line, with Toftori^ 
Matsue^ and Imaichi on the Japan Sea Coast. The following table 
gives the distances and fares from Kyoto to the more important 
places in railway communication with it — 


Fares 


Stations 

Distances 

1st class 

7.7id class 

Kyoto 

m. 

yea 

yen 

Momoyama 

4.4 

.20 

.12 

Nara 

26.0 

1.08 

.65 

Horyiiji 

333 

1.38 

.83 

Yoshino-guchi 

51.0 

2.10 

1.26 

Wakayama-shi 

90.8 

340 

2.04 

Yamada Kusatsu) 

87-3 

3.28 

1.97 

Ilama-Otsu 

II -3 

.46 

.29 

Tsuruga 

75.2 

2.90 

1.74 

Kanazawa 

161.3 

5-23 

314 

Niigata (via Toyama) 

3590 

923 

5-54 

Nagoya 

94.7 

3.53 

2.12 

Hamamatsu 

162.4 

5-25 

3-15 

Shizuoka 

210.1 

6.40 

3.84 

Kozu 

281.1 

7 .b 3 

4.70 

Yokohama (lliranuma) 
Shimbaslii 

31 1. 0 

840 

5-04 

32S.1 

8.70 

5.22 

Nikka 

421.0 

to. 33 

6.20 

Sendai 

547 -.'? 

12.53 

7.52 

Aomori 

787.0 

16.73 i 

10.04 

Saga 

6.3 

.28 

•17 

Maizuru 

60.4 

2.40 1 

I 44 

Kinosaki 

99.2 1 

3.68 

2.21 

Taisha 

244.7 

7.10 

4.26 

Osaka 

26.8 

113 

.68 

Kobe 

47.1 

1.9.^ 

1. 17 

Akashi 

59-1 i 

2.3S 

I 43 

Okayama 

136.2 1 

4.60 

2.70 

Hiroshima 

236.9 

6.93 

4.16 

Miyajima 

250 ..V 

7.20 

432 

Shimonoseki 

376.4 

9-53 

5.72 

Moji 

377-9 

9-73 

5.S7 

Nagasaki 

541-9 

12.60 

1 7.59 

Kagoshima 

OIS-O 

13.S8 

1 8.36 
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At the Ky5to Station through-tickets for principal cities in 
Europe, Manchuria, and Chosen are issued (see ‘ Introductory Re- 
marks ’ in Vol, L). 


JPassage Hates with Thvough Tichet. 




I'ares 

Per each 

From Kyoto 

Distances 

Express 

1^/ cl.iss 

; Trains 

^nd class 

10 kg. 

in exre-ss of 
free luggage 
allowance 

via Fusan 

m. 

yen 

yen 

yen 

Fusan 

527 

21.05 

K. 75 

.80 

Keijo 

797 

34-55 

26.20 

1. 00 

llcijo 

962 

42.80 

32.95 

1.20 

Shin-Gishii 

1,109 

5^15 

38-10 

1.60 

Fciii^ticii 

1,280 

63.00 

42.80 

1.7S 

Harbin 

1,621 

91.65 

65.70 

2.46 

Manchuria 

2,204 

146.55 

100.10 

3.46 

Moscow 

6,557 

285.25 

208.00 

8.48 

St. IVtcrsburg 
( 7 /m Viatka) 

6,724 

289.55 

210.S0 

8.5s 

I.ondon 

{via Ostend) 

8,445 

416.90 

291.75 

10 9S 

Berlin 

7.7.SS 

363 83 

255-53 

8.93 

Paris 

8,456 

411.50 

288.13 

1 10.40 

via I )airen 

Dairen 

871 

47.05 

42.7s 

.78 

Harbin 

1.459 

MI. 65 

7.h75 . 

1.64 

Manchuria 

2,042 

1.16 55 

10.S.15 

2.64 

Irkutsk 

2,9<>I 

i 94 ., 4 .o 

145.95 

4 :^4 

Mo'^cow 

6.395 

285-45 

20S.25 

7.66 

St. Petersburg 
(r//V« Vi itka) 

6,562 

289 75 

21 1.00 

7.76 

Loiultm 

(t'/a Ostemi) 

8,284 

416.90 

291.75 

10.94 

Berlin 

7 620 

3<'3*^3 

255.53 

8.<)3 

Paris 

8,294 

411.50 

288. 13 

10.40 

via Vladivn.st<dv 
Vladivostok 

647 

1 

40 90 

39-35 

.48 

Harbin 

1,142 

86.50 

67-85 

1.54 

Manchuria 

1.7^5 

140.85 

loi 80 

2.32 

Irkutsk 

2,()66 

190.15 

132.65 

404 

Mo‘<co\v 

6,070 

281.20 

194.95 

7.36 

St. Pcterslnirg 

(via Viatkii) 

6,237 

285.50 

197.70 

7.46 

London 

(via Ostend) 

7.958 

412.64 

278.52 

10.64 

Bcrl in 

7,301 

359.56 

242.30 

8.62 

Paris 

7,969 

407.28 

274.90 

10.09 
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Blectric Tramways, Kyoto possesses two systems of electric 
tramways, one run by a private company, Kyoto Denki Tetsudb Kivau 
sha, and the other by the municipality, (i) The system run by 
Kyoto Denki Tetsudo Kwaisha consists of two lines running North- 
ward from Shiwo-kdjij the street in front of Kyoto Station, — one 
(^Ili^ashi-mawari-sen) runs practically parallel to the Kamo-gawa 
close to its right bank as far as Nijo^ where it makes a bend (^at 
Teramachi A^ijo) toward the W. and continues on to Kitano \ while 
the other {^Nislu-maivari-seti) runs along the W. side; of the city, via 
Horikawa, as far as Nijd ; in addition to these two main lines there 
are three Ijranches [Otb Sen, Demachi Sen, and Oike Sen), besides 
a suburban line to Fnshimi, (2) The system rim Ijy the municipality 
consists of a line commencing at the Kyoto Stntion, running N\ 
through Karasuinarii-ddri, ending at Karasiunarii, Imade^qaiua, and 
having several short branches. Besides the above two systems, there 
arc two suburban lines, — one to Ara<:hi-yama (Ran/an Deiisha 
Kido Kwaisha), and the other to Otsu ((')tsu Denki Kido Kwaisha'; 
while the Keiluin Denki Co. maintains a tram s rvice betv/cen 
Kyoto and Osaka (29 m.). The details regarding all these lines are 
given in the tables lielow : — 


I. Kyoto Denki Tetsudo Electric Tram) JAnes (17.5 iti.). 

(Gir'^ arc run between 5 in the morniiT:; and i (/clock at nivilit — fares: 5 ? sen 
per section, beclion-farcs being the luaximum.) 


Main Line — from Shiwo-koji (in front of Kyoto Station) to Kitano. 


Nishl.mawarl 

(West circuit line) 

Shiwo-kuji 

Nishi-Rokujo 
N ish i-M atsii w.^ra 
Sliijo-Nishi-no-toin 
Horikawa-Nisliiki 
1 1 ori k.a wa-Sai j j <> 
Horikawa-Oike’*' 

Ih irikawa-Nijd 


Hifiaslii-mawari 

(East cin^ult line) 

(S. terminus) 

Shomci\ 

( »ojrj-Kobashi 
H i^ashi-Mai su warn 
^hijo-Kobashi 
Kiyamachi-N i jo 
Tcrainachi-N ijd 
Tciainai'hl-M.u utamachi ' 
Tomino-k'>ii 

! Karasuira.-Saw arag’-cho 


rhese two I'ncs meet at 
Hot ikaiua Sh i' no-da chi- 
14 ri whence to Kiiano, 
the Stops are : — 

Horikawa-Shimo-ilachiuri 
H onkaw a-Naka-dachinri 
I hiekwoin 

Scmbon-Naka-ila'hiuri 
Kitano (N. 'rerminus) 


N.B. 1 ’here arc other slops for a h.iif section. 

* tin: a.stcrisks imlic.itc Juni'tions for Rr.\nch Lines. 


Olkc Oranth Line. 

Krh.iiij^e cars at 
Horikawa-Oike) 
Shiusen-en 

Nij»“ Station 


Otd tlrancli Line. 


(C'hange cars .it 
Kiyaui.ichi'Nijn) 
Kumano-michi 
Keiryil-bashi 
Sanjo-Kcage 


Demochi Branch Line. 

(C'hangc cars at 
IViMiiiachi-Marutamachi) 
Hiro-koji 
Imadcgawa 
J^cniachi 


Pusllimi Llnc—from Shiwo-koji to Kyobashi, Finshimi. 
Tojiniiae Kwanjin-bashi "I'amba-bashi 

Fnda-no-tsiyi "J’akcda Higo-machi 

Inari-niae Pubana Kyoba.shi 


II. Kyoto Municipality JAnes — (Total length 39.3 m.). 

(Car.s are run between 5 in the morning and i o'clock at night— Fare 2 sen 
per section.) 
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Karosumaru Line (3^ sections) 

From Kyoto Station to hnadegawa^ along Karasumaru-dori, via the stopping- 
places of Shichijo, GojOf Shtjo^ Sanjo^ Maruta-machi ^ and Shimo dachiuri 
(the distance between each stopping-place and the next is considered a Half 
Section), 

Shichilo Line (2 sections) 

Crossing the Karasumani I^ine at Shichijo Kiu asinnarii. Running \V., to 
Nishihio-toin and Omiya^ and E., to Shicfiijo-Ohashi and ^tydhd-in-7Hae . 


Higashiyama Line (j sections) 

Running N. from Mydh 7 >-tn to Ktaiiano-Jiitsha-fnaL’^ along the foot of 
Htgashi-yatiiaf via Ifiromiclii MatMt'onra^ Gion-sJtita, Sanjo Ohashi Higashi. 

Omlya-Scmbun Line (3 sections) 

ShichijTi-Ofniya to Imadcgawa, along Oiniya-dfiri, as far as Cojo and ShiJTf, 
and along henibon-dori from Sanjo onward, taking in Afar uta-utachi, Nuka- 
dac/iiuri. 

^ Shiid Line (2 sections) 

Shijo-Vmiya to Gion-shita, running E. along Shijo-dori, via Nishi-no-tTnn ^ 
KarasumarUi and 'I'et a-machi . 

Maruta-machl Line (2 sections) 

Semhon-Maruta-macki to Kumano-jittsha-maCy running 1C, along Maruta- 
machi-dCri, via Karasumaru and Tera~machi . 

Imadegawa Line (2 sections) 

Sei}ibon-Imadegaiva to Ichijo- Kaiuar ii^muchi , running K. along Tmadegawa- 
dori, via Horikaivdy Karasumat n, and Tera-nuuhi. 


III. Kyoto- Arashiyama Line ( 4-5 


(Cars start every 8 minutes : on Sundays 
Stations Fare 

From Shijo- Omiya sen 

to Sain (or Sai) 2 

,, Sanjo-guchi 3 

„ Yama-no-uchi 5 

„ Kaiko no-yashiro ,, 


and festival days, more frequently.) , 

sen 

to Taishi-mae 5 

„ Sagano ... 7 

„ Kuruma-saki-jinsha 9 

„ Saga Station ,, 

,, Arashiyama ,, 


IV. Kyoto- Otsu Line. (Between Siinjo-Ohasiii, Kyoto, and 
rnda-no-tsujiy t )lsu, — Fare, .single 17 seUy return j8 sot.') 

The htati<jny eti route are: Idirukawa- inaehi, ( Iteminon-dori, 
Hiro-niiclii, Keage, lli-iui-oka, Misa^5agi, Bi.sliamon michi, Shino- 
miya, Oiwake, (.)j_ani, Kami-seki-dera, Na^ara-Koen, Fuda-no-tsuji. 

V. Kyoto- Osaka Line. The line ( 29 m. long) >larts from Ciojoy 

Kyoto, and passing tlirough and )'odo reaches 'retnr/ia-badti, 

Osaka; the cars are run between the two termini each day fruin 4a.m. 
till midnight. 

The folltjwing are the more iin{)ortant stations on the line : 

Stati<jns Fare sen 


From Gojo 

son 

to If.ishimoto 

16 

to Daibutsu-mae 

2 , 

,, Hirakata 

24 

,, Tr»fuku-)i 

... >> ! 

,, Kwozen-ji 

28 

„ Toba-k:udd 

4 I 

,, Kdri 

,, 

„ Inari 


,, Neyagawa 

32 

„ Fukakusa 

... »t ' 

,, Furukawa-b.'ishi 

36 

„ Shidan-mac 

»t j 

,, M(;ri-guchi 


„ Sumizoine 

i 

,, Mori-kdji 


,, Momf>yama 

8 i 

,, Noe 

40 

,, Fushimi 

' 

„ Gamo 


„ Yodo 

12 i 

„ Noda-bashi 


,, Yawata 

... 16 1 

Teinma-bashi 

, 
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SostU- Utiga or the ‘Canal/ connecting Lake Biwa with the 
Kamo-gmua^ thus bringing the foiiner into boat communication with 
Osaka Bay, was commenced in August 1885 completed in Sep- 
tember 1904, at the cost of some Y 1,400,000. The great advantage 
of having such a canal had been foreseen from nneient times, — 
Taira-no-Kiyomori (in l2//> cent.) and Toyofoini l/iJeyoshi (in 161/1 
cent.) actually had the plan of a canal drafted. During the Tempo 
Kra(i83o 1843) surveys wore made, ascertaining tlie dirfereiice in 
height of the water level between T^ake Biwa and the Kamo-gawa, 
and the estimate for cutting the canal was formed (200,000^9/5*). 
But the actual undertaking was rescrvctl for tlie latter part of the 19//^ 
century, when Japanese engineers could utilize all the knowledge 
and experience of modern days. It was under the Governorship of 
Baron Ivitagaki Kunimichi that the plans were drawn up and suc- 
cessfully ex('cuted ])y a young engineer, who has since become well 
known, — Dr. I'aiiabe Saki|.uu. The canal is 7 m. long, making a drop 
of II ft. along its whole course. It was cojistructed under great dil- 
ficulties as three tunnels had to be cut through hills, — one of them 
lonp,. H 'tween at the Kyoto end, and the Kamo- 

gawa Canal, there is a difference in level of 118 ft., and these two 
are connected by an incline of 1,820 ft., over which boats arc hauled 
on steel trucks worked by the hydro-electric power plant (of 50 II. P.) 
near the bottom of the Incline. There are about 200 boats, which 
carry passengers or goods, engaged in the canal traffic; the number 
of passengers carried between (Jtsu and Kyoto during 1909 amount- 
ed to 156,897. But the value of the canal on account of the utiliza- 
tion of its water power is much greater .still. 'Phe volume of w'ater 
flowing down the canal is 300 cubic feet /er .second, of which the 
greater part (250 cubic feet) is .sent down through iron pipes liy the 
side of the (where the full i> ll8fL.), anti generates electricity 

at the large power-house below, being finally tlischargetl into or 
beneath the Kamo-gawa. The hytlro-electric power thus generated 
is utilized for lighting houses ami streets, for running tram-cars, and 
for working maehines for weaving, sj)inning, c/e. A pait of the 
water is .sent down from behind j\'anzcn-ji^ ami carried (in pipes 
under the bctl of the Kamo-gawa) as far as the upper course of the 
J [ori-kaiva^ — being largely usetl for irrigation purposes. 

Jitmik's: — Branch of Nippon Ginkd (San/o Takakiira^ Tel. Nos. 
41, 42, iSi 43, Xiikdj PI. iS, G 8>, Dai-ichi Ginkd [JCurasnmaru Satijoy 
Tel. Nos. I, 2, vS: 3, iViika), Mit.sui Ginkd (S/ii/o Karas it itiaru^ Tel. 
Nos. 30, 31, (S: 32, Xaka\ Dai-hyaku Ginkd i^Shijo^ Jiiyashi-no-tdin^ 
Tcl. Nos. 50, 51, & 52, Xaka)y Sumitomo Ginkd i^Ktfkkaku Iligas/ii- 
no-toin, 'fol. Nh)S. 120, 121, & 122, Xaka, PI. 21, G 8), Kitahama Gin- 
kd (two Braiielu s, at Mtiro-tnachi Kokkakii and Karasnmaru Shichi- 
jd\ Kdnoike Ginkd (Shijo-don, Karasumaruy Tcl. Nos. 164, & 165, 
Xaka^^ Kydtt^ Agrxullural \>M^^{Skiino-dachinri Kamanza^ Tel. No. 
495, Kami), Kyoto Shdkd Ginkd {^Higashi -uo-toin, Rokkakii, Tel. Nos. 

* I Ryo (ancient gold-atandard) was nearly ctiual to 10 yen in value. 
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12, 13, 14, & 15, Art/’rt', PI. 22, G 8), Kyoto Ginko {^Karasumaru 
Takatsiijif Tel. No 320, Shimo\ Kyoto Boeki Ginko {7 era-mac hi. 
Nishiki-no-koji, Tel. No. 55, jVaka), Ki^yo Ginko {^Ahura-no-koji 
Ommae-ddri, Tel. No. 123, Shimo). 

Companies : Among the more important bu.siness firms of 
Kyoto may be mentioned the following: — Kyoto Gasu Kwaisha (Gr. 
Capital Y4, 000,000 — gas works), Kyoto Donlo Kwaisha (Gr. Cap. 
¥7,000,000 — electric light and power), Kyoto Exchange (Gr. Cap. 
¥1,200,000 — rice, stocks, ^/r., PI. (i 8), Ujigawa Denki Kwaisha 
(Gr. Cap. ¥’^12,500,000 — electric light and power). 

Chumher of Commerce (at Karasumarii-dori Ebistigawa^. 

Municipal Industrial Museum (at Okazaki- Koen). 

Kyoto Commercial Museum (at Okazaki-jnachi). 

Places of Interest. 

The seat of tlie Imperial Court for more than 1,000 years, Kyoto is fabulously 
rich in places of interest, comprising Imperial palaces, temples both Shinto and 
Buddhist ^ sites with historical associations, porcelain and caving manufactories, 
besides places of natural beauty, noted tor the cherry tlowcrs of spring or the 
maple leaves of autumn. These places of interest will be described in the fol- 
lowing order, — Part I. Imperial Palaces; Part 11. Kiiku-chu\ Part 111. Raku* 
to', Part IV. Raku-hoku', Part V. Raku-seii Part VI. Tlie Hozu-gawa Rapids. 

Part 1. Imperial Palaces. 

The Gosho (old Imperial Ikilacc, PI. G 5), Nijo Rikyu (detached 
palace), Shugakuin Rikyu (summer palace, Tl. L 1), and Katsnra 
Rikyu (summer palace) are closed to the general public. The fol- 
lowing classes of persons, however, may secure permits to visit tliese 
palaces ; among Japanese, the higher-grade officials (koto -k 7 c fan), the 
nobility, persons with a court rank above the sixth grade, or with an 
order of merit above the sixth grade ; — among foreigners, the oflicial 
representatives and their families, distinguished personages, scien- 
tists, artists, scholars in general. Visitors to Kyoto are advised to 
apply for permits through their respective embassies or legatitms as 
soon as possible, as there is a delay of a few days in getting them. 
The names of the different members of the parly should be clearly 
stated, as the embassy has to forward the aj)plications to the Im- 
perial Household. Permits a])plied for by letter arc generally 
received in 4 or 5 days, and tho.se ])y telegram in 2 or 3 clays. 

Rules to he observed by visitors. (l) Visitors tf) tlie Imperial 
palaces arc roc|iured first of all to present tlie permit and the accom- 
panying card to the official in charge; they will then be requested to 
.sign their names in the Guest-Book. (2) Visitors arc required to 
remove their shoes; overcoats, mufllers, umbrellas, and sticks should 
be left in charge of the visitors’ own servants, or the palace porters. 
(3) Visitors are strictly enjoined to obey the directions of the guide, 
and not to enter rooms other than those which arc shown; they 
may smoke only in the rest-rooms ; no photographing allowed. (4) 
The palaces are open between 9 a.m. and 3 p.in. (5) No companions 
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or servants of the visitors are permitted to enter the palaces, unless 
qualilied by the possession of the requisite rank ; Imperial Possessions 
are forbidden ground, and cameras should be left behind when these 
are visited. (6) Japanese subjects visiting the palace shall be appro- 
priately dressed, — men in hakama and haori^ and women in a cor- 
responding style. 

Imperial I^arU (Gyo-eft). The Imperial Park occupies a whole 
block, bounded on the E. by Teramachi Street, on the W. by Karasu- 
marii-dori, on the N. by Imadegawa, and on the S. by Sakai-machi. 
Surrounded by low mud walls, it has nine gates, opening into dif- 
ferent streets, — Sakai-machi-Gomon {^GomoUy meaning ‘honourable 



The GobHo (Oi.d iMrEuiAi. Palace). 


gale ’j, Sliiino-dachiuri-Gomoii, Haniaguri-Gomon, Naka-dachiuri- 
Gomon, Inui - Gomon, linailegawa - Gtnnon, Ishiyakushi - Gomon, 
Seiwain-Gomon, Teramachi- Gomon. Formerly these park grounds 
were covered with res.idences of Imperial princes and high court 
nobles, but these have nearly all been removed and the sites turned 
into the present park. In the centre of the Park is situated the 
Gos/wy the old Imperial palace, surrounded by high, plastered walls, 
and to the S.E. of it, the Scnto-Gos/io (jjalace for retired Emperors). 
Pesidcs these buildings there arc the Kaisimi^no-miya (old residence 
of IVince Katsura-no-miya) to tlie N.E. of the Goshoy the Sachi-no-ido 
(near the Katsura-no-miya), a well with the water of which MeijG 
Temio received his iirst bath after birth, the Palace Office {I'anomo- 
lyo) in the S.W. quarter of the Park, and the meteorological station, 
inside the Sakai-machi Gomon. The Park, which covers altogether 
an area of about 220 acres (268,222 /sufio), is largely planted with 
pines, though in several places there are plum (///;/^?), peach, and 
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cherry gardens. Some of the old gardens belonging to the residences 
of nobles, such as Kujoy KonoCy and Saionji ( in the old residence of 
Saionjiy S. W. of the Gos/iOy there now remains a small Benten 
shrine) have been preseived intact, tlioiigh the houses and their en- 
closures have been removed. An old clierry-trec, called Kurmna- 
gaeahi-no-Sakiira near Odaidokoro-G onion y iiibide the Xaka-dachiuri- 
Gomon, was the favourite tree of the retired Kmperor Gomizuno-o 
IIu-o ; similarly a red-flowcred ume tree, N. of 7 \ikaknra-bas/u\ was 
specially loved by the Kmi>eior (Jokwogon-denuO. (.)n the \V. side 
of the central avenue, there is a pair of pinc-tives and they are knovs n 
as 7 ’suru-kame niatsit or ‘ Crane and tortoise pine-trees.^ 

Some of the waters of the Kanio-i^inoa were brrmght over,— a 
part of them entering the palace enclosures on the N. and afterwards 
passing out of it on the* S. side, and the rest running round the palace; 
these afterwards supplied the lakes and ponds in the Sento Gos/io 
and in the S.W. quaiters of the park. But recently an afpieduct was 
constructed to bring the waters of I.ake Bhoa-kt? to the palace. 

The (tosho or Imperial Palace (popularly known as the ‘AV;/n’) 
covers an area of about 28 acres, being enclosed by a higli roofed 
wall of mud and plaster with live white stripes on a brown ground. 
The wall is called The enclosures are rectangular in shape, 

being about 800 ft. from E. to W. and 1,450 ft. horn N. to S. The 
wall is pierced by four gates, — Kenrci-n.on (in the S.), Kcnshun-nivn 
(in the E.), Sakuhei-nion (in the N. ), aiul Ghkn-nton (in tin; W.), 
At the N.E. corner (DeviTs gate) t>f the 'I'snijiy there is a ivcess with 
a small carving of a monkey under the roof. The lecess is called 
Sarn^a-tsuijiy and the monkey is popularly known as the work of 
Ilidari-Jingorb, the famous sculptor. 

History of flie Oosho. 'I'hc present Gosho, built in iRsb, does not stand 
on the site of the Irnperi.il palace built in 704 by the I'-mpcror Kwauimu-'rennr). 
I'he original paiaee, calhd Oai-iiai-fiy siixai in the N. iiiiarii r < f the_^city, being 
biainded by_lchijr» and Nijo Stictt.s (ui N and S., .iiul by Ihi^ashi-Outiva i 
and Nishi-Oniiya-dori <11 E. .and W,, arul nica.suriiig 4,6o<'jfi. freun N. to S. 
and 3,800 ft. from K. to W, '1 be wall whii h sin rciir.ded it was pierced by 12 
gates. Within the space thus enclosed wire two inner em !M.,urc.s, in one of 
which were situated the floveriiment Offu es (//nAj//<w'/q, consisting of the /Vr/- 
yokii-deUy or Great Hall of htate, (of which .1 rcpn;dui tiou with much sinalli-r 
dimensions may be seen to-iiay near llcia}i-jine.Uy see P. 24^'), and the eight 
ilc]).irtments of slate, while the (Aber cont.iined SfiUhin-dehy Sciryj-dm^ the 
Imperial hiving and Slceplng-apai imenl'., , 7 (' , — ( instituting iu fact the piivate 
residence {dairi) of the Knijicn r and the Kmpress. Around these two inner 
enclosures stood many (jther official buildings, 'i'he old palace {Uiri-dairi } was 
repeatedly destn^yed by fre, the last lire taking place in J177. On the site 
rsow occupied by the Gosho^ tiicrc stood originally a flet.iched palace visi»ed by 
the Kmperor from time to time, nil the Kmperor Gokwbgrai-Tcnnr) made it a 
permanent residence by adding government otiiccs (middle of 14/// cent.). The 
pl.ice lias <ncr since remained the seat of the Godio. 

Visitors cutor the Palace through the Odaidokoro-GomoHy or 
‘Gate of the llonouiable Kitchen,* — \V. gatt^ near Gishn-niony and 
the first thing to do is to liaiul in their j)crinils to the oflicial in 
charge, and to sign their names in the Guest-Book in the ante- 
chamber. 
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S(*lrffd-f 1 en, Visitors are now led through a long, narrow room 
and enter the Sevyd-den, or ‘Serene and Cool Chamber/ (so called 
from a small, clear brook running under the steps; formed by the 
waters of Hiwa-ko and called Aliktntfa-no-niizu)^ which adhering 
closely to the pattern of the original Seiryd-den, built in 794, is 
devoid of mats and oilier comforts t)f a Japanese hall ; the original 
apparently closely followed a Chinese model. Under the entrance 
steps is the Narii-itay or ‘alarm board/ which is so made that when- 
ever a man treads on the board it makes a noise. "J'he ITall is parti- 
tioned off into several apartments; the main apartment containing a 
matted dais, called iMichd-dai^ covered with a silk canopy and hang- 
ings of red, white, and black. On the right and left of the Micho- 
dai, where the Kmperor sat on ceremonial occasions, are stools for 
the Imperial regalia. There arc two wooden animals {Koma-in 7 i\ 
one on each side of the steps leading to the dais. In front of 
the J fall arc two clumjis of bamboo, one being called Knra-fnke and 
the other h'lirc-takc^ names derived from Ilaii and 1 / 7 /, the two 
ancient dynasties of (.‘hina with which Japan successively held inter- 
course. In one Cf>rner, the floor is mad(‘ of cement called hhibai-dan. 
w'hich was stiewn every morning with sand, so that the Emperor 
might w'orshi]) his ancestors standing on the earth as the custom 
required (but without descending to the greamd). The Seiryb-den 
f.ices the I'k and is 69 ft. by 51 ft., w ith the style* of roofing known as 
hiwadtid'it/cfy tliat is roofed with shingles of ///;/<>/(•/ ^chamaccyparis 
oblusa) and laiill w’ith hinoki timber also, as is th'* case wdth all the 
other buildings of the Gosho, d’ho central ajiartment w'as originally 
intended to be the liviiig-rcKun of the ICmperor in the ilaytime, and 
to the N. of it \vas Yont-);o-otodo^ the sleejiing-aparlinent, wdth sev- 
eral roemis [Fifji-fsitho, /A/g/V/e-Ze, Ki'A'i-dcn) for his 

attendants. d'h(‘ Seiryb-den, however, soon came to be used for 
ceremonies only. 'bhe sliding screens (/ 7 o/////f/l of the Hall are 
decorated by jiaintings of the 'n>"^a School — the pictures being each 
accompanied by either a Uhinese or a Japanese poem, which they are 
intended to represent. The Impeiial crest everywhere in evidjnee 
is the sixleen-petalled chrysanthemum. 

Shisfihi-tivn. X'^isitors are next led to the S/iis/iin~dcn 'Other- 
wn’se called Shishii-den) or ‘Ceremonial Hall,’ wdiich was used fur 
the most im])ortant functions of the stale, such as the Enthrone- 
ment of the Kmperor and the New' Year's Audience. The Hall, 
which faces S. and is 72 ft. by loS ft., is ascended by staircases, the 
one in front [i.c. on the S.) being of iS steps, while those on both 
sides arc of 9 steps each. In the centre of the Hall is placed 
the Imperial throne, on each side of wdiich are stotils intended for 
the sacred treasures (the .swmrd and the jew’cl). The Hall is sur- 
rounded by verandahs. On the E. side of the front steps is the 
cherry-tree called Sakoii-fio-Saktmi and on the \V. the citrus-tree call- 
ed Ukoii'tio-Tachibana. In the original Palace the Kmperor Kwan- 
inu planted a plum-tree; but when it died the Kmperor Nimmyo re- 
placed it by a cherry-tree. The names of Sakoii and Ukoii were 
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derived from the offices of archers and horsemen who were anciently 
posted in these positions. The tablet al)Ove the entrance bears the 
three characters ‘Shi-shin-den * written by Kamo 7 io-Aoata~mishi^ and 
the panels exhibit large paintings of Chinese sages by Kano Suke- 
nobii, intended to represent the originals executed in 888 by the 
famous Kose-fio-Kanaoka, but later destroyed. There arc two cor- 
ridors, one from the S.E. side and the other from the N.K., both 
leading to the Giyo-den which contained rooms for the ministers of 
state, court nobles, etc. 

ICogosho. Another corridor leads from the Shishin-den to the 
Kogosho (Minor Palace), which faces E. and consists of three audi- 
ence rooms, containing i8 mats each. The rooms were used for 
small receptions, etc. The paper screens are decorated with broad 
blue stripes, on which arc executed various paintings, e.g. a picture 
of the New Year’s ceremonial at the Court by Kano EigakUy and 
other pictures of famous sights, flowers, arul historical subjects, with 
poems explanatory of the subjects treated. An interior view'” of the 
Gosho is drawn on the screen at the N. corridor by Keizei Tamckata. 
The rooms open into a pretty landscape garden. 

0 (fakmnon-Jo (or the Tmperial Study’). The visitor is led from 
the Kogosho by a long gallery to the Ogakiimon-joy where tlie b'm- 
peror received instruction from hi.s Majesty’s tutors. It \vas also 
used for small gatherings for the cultivation of poetry and music. 
The Hall contains several rooms. The 'riirce Audience Rooms 
(called respectively jddan, chTtdan, and gedan) arc decorated with 
pictures of i8 Chinese scholars, the (7/'7/C7/ye-^e (Viieh -yang- lou) and 
the Rantci (Lin-tiiig), as well as of l)irds and flowers according to 
the four seasons of the year. There arc, besides, other rooms which 
take their names from the subjects delineated, e.g. the Kari-no-ma 
from wild geese executed by Kishl /\enzan,_^\\\o yamahiiki-no- 7 na 
from Japanese globe-flow’ers by A/arnyama Ozni, and the Kikn-no- 
ma from chry.Nanthemums by Okamofo Toyohiko. dlic ceilings arc 
coffered and highly decorated. These rooms open into a garden. 

Kn.Hlilho~fliikoro or Naishi-dokoro, different names of Ommei-den 
(the hall for the .sacred treasures) which faces S., is now in the 
course of rebuilding on its original site to the E. of Giyo-den, and is 
connected by ynhac/ii-kcn-rdka Cor rulov of i8 spans’) to the N. cor- 
ridor of Sciryo-den. 

The T.sitne Uoten or ‘Usual Residence of the Panpen /r’ may be 
roached by a long gallery from the Ogaknnion-jo. 'I’he buihling, 
w'hich is generally inaccessible to visitors, is 74 ft. by 95 ft., and 
contains eleven rooms. It w\as put up in 1854. There are the usual 
Audience Chamber, consisting of the three rooms of jddatty chiuiaiij 
gedan j the Hed-Room, decorated with paintings of bamboos and 
tigers, — this last room being .so placed that nobody could approach 
it without the knowledge of the attendant.^. There is a room called 
the Mbshi-no-ktichi or ‘Herald’s Entrance,’ decorated with pine-trees 
and monkeys, to which were admitted officials on business, who, 
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instead of a direct audience, communicated with the Emperor 
through the mediupi of court ladies. The rooms are brilliantly deco- 
rated, gold being plentifully employed. 

iMoryo-Jo or Osuziimi-dokoro. The Goryd-den^ N. of the Tswie 
Gofen and reached by a long gallery, was intended as a cool retreat 
for the Juujjeror during the heat of summer. It is elegantly fitted 
up and opens into a garden. 

O-mi-ma Goten (or ‘ Honourable Three Rooms Close to the 
Tsiinc Goten is the O^mi-ma Goten, the three rooms of which are 
brilliantly decorated with paintings of the d'osa School, — the Jodan 
with a representation of the grand audience at the Daigokit~den by 
SiuHiyoshi Ilirotsurii, the Childan with one of the Kamo Festival by 
Komai Korei, and the Gcdan with the picture of the Presentation of 
horses to the Emperor by Gansei. 

There arc many other smaller buildings (inaccessible to visitors), 
such as the Cci%liitn Goten to the N. of the 'Isune Goten, surrounded 
by a garden containing ancient trees, rocks, and clear streams; the 
Ocha-tei, with a lca-n)om, to the N. of the Geishun Goten, which 
is readied from the latter by a bridge across a stream ; the Kintai a 
small room designed f(jr enjoying the view of maple l(*aves in 
autumn ; the Izumidono dai with tw’o rooms, to the N.E. of the 
Kintai\ these edifices being located in the midst of an extensive 
landscape garden, containing lakes, streams, moss-covered rocks, and 
groves of trees, among which cranes strut about in a lordly manner 
and small liirds waible sweetly. 

I':mprf’s.s* (^ 1 * 1 . G 5). The Empress’ palace is situated 

X. of the J'lmperor's and inside the Genki-jnon (gate). It consists 
of the dViine Cioten or ‘Gsual Residence of the Empress,* on es- 
sentially the same plan as that of the EmjKTor’s Usual Residence 
already descj ibed, d'he Empress’ palace included residences for 
princesses. 

77 /e Srnto Gosho (PI. 11 6). The Sento Gosko^ located to the 
S.E. of tlie Gosho and close to Teta machi, is chiefly pii.ied now on 
account of its garden, which, in contrast with so many other land- 
scape gardens, is an extensive forest gartlen with tall trees and a 
silent lake, reminding one of a real forest scene. The Sento build- 
ings, which had been put up for the residence of the retired Emperor 
G<^mi/.uno-o Ho d in the 17M century, were destroyed by fire in 
1854 and have never been rebuilt, d'he garden, which occupies an 
area of 9 acres, has a grove of tall, ancient trees in the E. part and 
a large lake in the miildle, containing two islands ; the latter are 
reached by a stone bridge, over which is a canopy of wistaria, noted 
for its luxuriant llow'ers in May. On one of the islands stands a 
marble lantern, whence a small waterfall on the opposite shore 
is visible. There are maple groves, cherry-trees, and sotetsu (cycas 
revoluta), interspersed with stone lanterns and quaint-shaped rocks; 
and there are several tea-houses. These things are so skilfully placed 
that everything looks perfectly natural. 
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The Omhfa Oosho. In the N.W. of tlic p;ardcn is the Oniiya 
Goshoy originally built as the residence of the Empress Myojo. The 
present buildings form only a part of the edifices j)Ut up after the 
lire of 1854, which destroyed both the Sen to and this palace. The 
Sento Garden and the Omiya Palace are enclosed by a high wall ; 
the whole Included area amounting to about 18 acres. 



Thk Nijo-RiKYtf (Detachri) Palach), 


The JSlJd-mhyt'l (Detached Palace, PI. I’. E 7). 

The present edifice was ])y lyeyasrty the first Shogun of tlie 'Tokiigawa 
Family’, to serve as liis r( sidcin e the occasion of lii-. \i.slts to Ky'^Hlo. Witli 
the Restoration of 1868, the castle was made the temporary scat of llje Imperial 
Government. It was here that the Krnperor issued llie Edict tor the subjuga- 
tion of the Shogunate, and th.ct the Imperial ^ >alli oi the l'i\c Artiih'.s was 
promulgated. between 1S71 and 18^4 the ccale was turned into the Kyoto 
Prefectiiral GfTue, and it was during this jKriod tliat almost im redibio dainage 
was done to the priceless ol)jrr ts f)f art contaimsl in the eastle, a sudden awaken- 
ing to the \.'dne w'estern Mvil.zation ha\ing l)linded the leaders of those days 
to the value of the <'lil civilization of the < oimtry. ft is sjno' ihc latter year 
(f.r, 1S84), wlieii the ca‘<tle was made an Impf-rial I >r*taf lied Palace, that every'- 
thing has been done to rf.st.;re its old splendour, .at the same time subslittiling 
the Imperial crest (T the sixtcen-pctalled chtys.mthemum for tlie 'J'okugavva 
crest of the tlirce asarurn haves whcrc’zer possible. In 1893 the palace of 
Kat&itra-no-miva, till then in tlie Imperial Park, was removed to the site of 
the First Keep {fJorfttna} u), which had been destroyed by two fires in the second 
half of the iZth century^ 

'Fhe ground occupied by Ihc casllc is rectangular in sliapc, 
covering an area of about 70 acres. 'Phe castle is surrounded Iiy 
walls of masonry (liuilt on a ma.ssive foundation of .sltines), with 
turrets at the corners. The walls are encircled by deep moats. 
The visitor is admitted at tlie E, by the Higashi die-moHy a typical 
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castle entrance. He then arrives first at the Kara-mon or Skikyakn- 
mo)i^ decorated with wonderful C4irvinij;s (gilt) and exfjuisite metal- 
work (this gate was brought over from IJidtyo^Jns Moinoyama Palace); 
and entering through a side door into a court planted with pine- 
trees, he soon finds himself at the AIiku 7 ‘uma-yose, another gate also 
highly decorated with carvings of peonies and plujenixes attributed 
to Ilidari- Jingord. 

The W-lrst Jiuildinf/. The visitor (having signed his name in the 
Guest-Book) now enters the Sridai or tlie Palace, which originally 
constituted the second keep and served as a temporary lodging for 
lyeyasu and later Shoguns. The first building to which one is ad- 
mitted is the largest in the castle, roofed with tiles, as all other parts 
of the castle arc. The interior is everywhere most profusely decorated, 
— the gold-plated coj)per fastenings used to cover nails and bolts 
Ixring elaborately chased and ornamented, very many of them display- 
ing the Imperial chrysanthemum crest, recently substituted for the 
crest of the Tokugawa. The mural jiain tings on gold ground of the 
sliding .screens (fiaufnd) are remarkable on account of their umi.sual 
size and boldness of design, which add to the whole an aspect of 
grandeur and power. These paintings on the screens as well as on the 
walls above the fiagcs/ii (a lintel), c/r., arc attributed to Tanuyti and 
his di.sciples. The chief room, (24 mats), also known 

a.s the ‘Imperial IMesscngcr’.s Room,’ cont '.ins the shelves 

of different lenglli and level, placed next to the foko-uo-viGy a raised 
scat {Mi-chd-did\ whicli arc all decorated with maples, while 
tile doors of the fukiiro-iodanay small closct.s above the chigai-datidy 
contain decorations of nine (plum-trees), 5 < 7 / 7 /; 7 z(cherry-tree.s),K('Zwrz- 
Japanese globe-tlower), and fuvc> i^the changeable mallowb The 
ceiling is coffered and highly decorated. 'The .\i-iio- 7 nay with 35 
mats, has on the S. side a j)ninting of a large vwrui tree (white fir), 
a gold ground. The ceiling is decorated similarly to that of the 
Jdd(tft-no-ma. I'he next room, d'oZijmurai-no fiiii (05 mats) has its 
mural pictures of bainboo.s an<l tigers. The deep panels of the ceil- 
ing arc circular, gilded, and painted, while the raised rims are 
lac(juercd black. 'Hk' 'J'oza?nura}-Jrikuchi-}io-fttay which is an ante- 
chamber to the d'o,Mmmai-no-ma above mentioned, is similarly 
tlecoraled and consists of three ctunpartmcnts containing altogether 
100 mats. 'Phe tttikiiniaisu-fio-fUii^ or ‘ Room of Young IMnes,* 
Contains 24 mats,- -^-the .screens and fiagcshi being jiaintcd witli young 
pine-trees and clierry trees, 'fne J'nyo-no-ma (24 mats) lias among 
its mural pictures jieiich th>\vers, .sjiarrows in a bmnboo grove, ajisal 
(hydrangea), etc. 'flic next room, Kutagari-tjo-ma (‘a Dark Room ’) 
is so called because it is dark; on its large doors leading to the 
verandah outside are painted peonies, hagi (lespedoza bicolor) and 
li ares, bamboo and tigers, sheejn willows, ajisai, (Man- 

churian great tit), reeds and gec.se, etc. 

The Second Unildinf/f reached by a gallery, is to the W. of the 
Fir.st and contains the Shikidai-uo-may the Koju-no-ma and the Yari- 
fw-ma. 'I'he Shikidai-no-ma (45 mats) faces S. and is decorated on 
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the N. wall with two large pine-trees; the lower portions of the 
paper sliding-doors have paintings of geese on a ripe rice-field, 
flowers, bamboos, The Rojii-no-nia was the official room for tlic 
ministers of the Shogun when attending him on his visit to Kyoto. 
The Hall consists of three rooms, — the First Room [Ic/n-no-ma) 
with pictures of harvested rice-fields, geese in the snow, reeds and 
geese, oak-trees, eUr, the Second Room paintings similar 

to those of the First Room; the Third Room (San-no-ma) shows 
paintings of w’hite herons and snow-covered wilknvs, of bamboos and 
tigers, and the lion whose eyes seem to follow one wherever one 
goes. The Yari-no-ma (38 mats), next to the Rdju no-ma, has on its 
two wooden doors paintings of cherry flowers and long-tailed birds, 
a wild bear in a winter forest (on each side of the K. doorj, and 
autumn -foliaged oaks and deer (on the W, door); the artist is supposed 
to have been Tannyu. 

The Third HuUding contains the Great Hall, the Second Room, 
the Third Room, the North Room, and the Room of Cycas. The 
Great Hall (50 mats) was the audience- chamber of the Shogun, 
with the raised seat where he sat, as the Daimyos of the realm 
took their seats far down, lowly bowing as to their liege-lord. The 
toko-no-via is paved with a rare single plank of Keyaki (pointed 
zelkova), 18 ft. in length and 7 in. thick. The sliding screens arc 
decorated with an immense pine-tree, and the chiy^ai-dana with bam- 
boos, the doors with the polyanllms narcissus, tree- 

peonies, chrysanthemums, ///v 5 fthe changeable mallow), the 
with pines, the ceiling elaborately designed 011 a gold ground, and 
the Mi-chd‘dai-no-ftisuma having the upiXT sliding groves, sills, 
metal fastenings, etc., exquisitely and prufus(dy decorated. The 
Second Room (44 mats) has on its sliding screens and wooden doors 
paintings of a peacock in a pine-tree; the paiu lled ceiling is also 
elaborately decorated; the carved openwork of the N. side rapima 
I pine and peacocks) is attributed to Hidari-Jingoro. The Third 
Room (40 mats) is <lecoratcd with huge pine-trees on the sliding 
screens and the walls above the iiageshi^ the ceiling being similar to 
that in the Secf)nd Room. The North Room (75 mats) has its 
fiisttma decorated with large pines and eagles, the wooden doors dis- 
play reeds and geese, snow clad willows and herons, a wintry forest 
and snow, e/c. The Rocun of Cycas (50 mats) is much damaged, the 
famous sotetsii being hardly visible on the entrance screen, and those 
on the wall having been destroyed. 

The I'ourth HuUdinff. called t\\c Kuro^S/ioinls a smaller but very 
gorgeously decorated reception chamber. The First Rotmi ( 24 mat.i) 
contains a toko-no-ma j)aved with a single keyaki plank 15 ft. in 
length and 7 inches thick; the .screens exhibit paintings of geese, 
Manchurian great til, and brown-cared bulbul; there arc two .sets of 
shelves, one of wliich shows examples of early cloisonne^ work 
(representing the Shogun’s crests); the small sliding screens of the 
fukitro-todana are painted with a fishing scene, melons, and flowers; 
the raised portion, Mi-chd-dai^ has the screens surrounding it, fastened 
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with brilliant metal-work and painted with the view of a sea-bcach. 
The Second Room (31 mats) has paintings of cherries and birds. 
The Third Room (35 mats) shows paintings of herons, a sea-beach, 
and pines. The Fourth Room (28 mats) is decorated with chrysan- 
themums. The Tamari-no-ma (waiting-room), with 66 mats, is de- 
corated with peonies, shiju-gara, plums {ume), and flowers. On the 
E. wooden door {Niiresagi-no-sugito) is the famous ‘ wet-heron ' 
attributed to Kano Nao-nobu ; it represents a heron perched on the 
edge of a boat. 

The Fifth Building contains the Shiro-Shoin, which was the 
Shogun’s private apartment, and several other rooms. The decora- 
tions are as a rule less gorgeous and more subdued in colour than in 
the other buildings already described, but perhaps more elegant and 
refined in taste. The Shiro-Shoin or Jodan-no-ma (15 matsj, at the 
N.W. end of the building, contains the raised portion (the Mi-chb- 
dtii), which is decorated with paintings of flowers, birds, and natural 
scenery. The Second Room (18 mats) and the Third Room (18 
mats) are in most respects decorated similarly to the Shiro-Shoin. 
^dle Fourth Room is known as the ‘ Room of Sleeping Sparrows ’ 
from a mural painting of sleeping sparrows in a snow'-clad bamboo 
grove. 

The garden lies to the S.W. of the Great Audience Hall and the 
Kuro-Shoin, and on its W. side is close to the moat surrounding the 
site of the P'irst Keep. The pond (0.4 acre) in the garden is .sup- 
plied from the Kanio-^awa with water, which i)ours in the form of 
a tiny cascade. An islet in the pond is reached by a bridge. The 
garden originally contained no trees, the only ornamentation consist- 
ing of a great variety of rocks and stones, --trees being dispensed 
w’ith, as it was thought that their changing leaves would continually 
remind one of the changes of human life. The trees now growing 
there were planted in recent years and have completely changed the 
aspect of the garden. 

Tin* Shugahu^in Itikgu. This Imperial villa (popularly know'll 
as Or/iaya), originally built by tlie Sliogunate Government for the Ex- 
Emperor Gomizuno-o-lld-d (for whom also the Sento Palace w'as 
built), is located at the fool of Mt. Hiei-zaHy at a spot where then 
stood a temple, Shu^^aku-iu^ \V. of Kirara-zaka, a steep acclivity, on 
a pathw'ay leading to Tliei-zan. The site is high up and commands 
a wide prospect. The villa consists of three separate buildings, some- 
w'hat detached from one another, — the Kanii-no-Ochaya being the 
uppermost and largest, the Naka-no-Ochaya loivcr dow'n, and the 
Skimo-no-Ochaya the lowest; these latter two being together no 
larger than half of the uppermost edifice. Altogether the place covers 
an area of about 69 acres (84,435 tstibo). Entering by the main en- 
trance [Sei- 7 non\ at the \V. side of the Shimo-no-Ochaya, and leaving 
by its back gale, W'e find there arc two paths, one leading to the 
Naka-no-Ochaya and the other to the Kami-no-Ochaya. These path- 
ways arc sprinkled with white sand and bordered by rows of pine- 
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trees. The Kami-no-Ochaya is quite high up, backed by a mountain 
and with a wide view in front. Tn the centre is a large pond, Yo/cu- 
ryu-chi, containing islets and bcaclies, and surrounded by rocks, 
trees, bamboos, and flowering herbs. Entering the South Gate ancl 
turning to the right, we come to a stone lantern, and then, after as- 
cending about loo stone steps, to the Riu-un tci, a small elegant 
house of two rooms. This is the highest point in the Villa, whence 
may be obtained a view” of the city of Kyoto, togetlicr with the imnm- 
tains and rivers of the nciglibouriiig regions. On the N. side is a 
wooden -floored room called Semhi dai^ from which one gains a good 
view” of a w'atcrfall called Odaki (‘Male waleifall’j, W'hich is about 
24 ft. high; there being another and a smaller one near by, called 
(‘Female w”aterfiill ’). In front of the Rin-un-tei is a maple- 
tree, replacing one w'hich was planted by the Emperor Kw”okakii 
lVnn5, but W”hich afterwartls died. Desccnuling, and crossing two 
bridges, a house called K'yu-stii-ken is reached ; the inscription — Kyu- 
sui-ken— on the ta])let is by thcEx-EinperorGoini/uno-o. This house, 
W'hich is on an island, commands a good view' of the garden. Another 
island, called Bansh7}~u^ may be reached by the C/idose-bashi, which 
is roofed, and on the island is an arbour on the roof of which, in 
imitation of the Imperial carriage, is a gilded bronze phamix, in the 
act of flying and holding in its beak a flowering twig. The arbour 
is surrounded by a balustrade, and on its S. and N. sides are stools 
where visitors may sit dow'n and rest. After visiting a few other 
islets and returning to the hyu^iii-h'eny w”e start again along a path, 
overgrown from ])olh sides ])y azaleas, in a difl'erent direction, and 
Ijofore long come to the maple valley [Moviiji-danify a little further 
on is a boat-house and tlien a small pond planted w”ith lotus, Jlishi 
(water-caltrop) and K7^bo>ic iinarsli marigold j; lin.ally w'e come back 
to the Rin-un-tei, and tlie Irij) through the garden is completed. 
The Naka-no-Oebaya, called /sakushi-kLii, i)r tlic ‘ House of Bliss,’ 
W'as built at the same time as the Karni-no-t >chaya. The inscription 
— ‘ Rakuslii-ken ’ - on a tablet over the entrance was wTitten l)y the 
Ex-Emperor Gomizuuo-o. TIkto is on one of the sliding screens an 
excellent rcprc.sentation (by Sumiyodii Gukei) of Yama and Iloko, 
procession-cars still in use at the Gion festival. Anotlier fine painting 
is that of some carp enclosotl in a net, the same picture aj>pearing 
on ])Oth side.s of a w'oodcn dour; the net was painted some lime after 
the fish, owing, as the story go?.s, to the troublesome habit developed 
by these carp of nightly venturing to jf)in their fellows in the neigh- 
bouring lake. The carjj.'^ are attrilmted to Gukei, and the nets to a 
diflerent artist. On the small sliding screens of a f ukttrododana 13 
dcfjictcd the process oi yuzen-dyei tig hy priest Yuzen, and the mural 
decorations in the same room consist of the eight views (J/ukkei) 
of the Shugaku-in Villa, with the corresponding poems by courtiers. 
The Shimo-no-Ochaya consists of several houses, some of them in 
the Cha-7io-yu style. The representation of Kokei-Sanshd,"^ on the 
screens of llie Jiigetsu-kwan, is by Gankii. Around the houses is a 
very pretty garden. 
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Kokci-SanshO. This is a story of Chinese orii^in anti is a favourite subject 
of both Japaru'su and Chinese artists, partly because of the interest of the Itjc ident 
itTcIatcs, but n.ainly bccau-se of the personal eminence of the people concerned 
in it. Tradition has it that Kei-en {Ilui-\uan)y a famous priest of a Buddhist 
temple at Ro-zan \Lu sha7i)^ made a vow never in his life to cross the bridi;e 
of Kokei, in other words never to go beyond the temple compounds. But once, 
while seeing f if his two intimate guests — To F.inmei \ Tao-yua7i-ming)^ a noted 
poet, and Rikii S/tusci iLiu-hsui-ching) — he was so much absorbed in a hot dis- 
cussion with them that he came to himself only at the roar of a tiger in a neigli- 
bouring mountain and realized that he was beyond the bridge. Thereupon the 
three burst into hearty laughter. Hence the name ^ Kokei-Sansho* (‘The three 
Laughters at Kokei 

The Kafsttra-Vih'ifilf or Katsura Summer Palace, is situated 
between the River Kat.siira and Nishiyaina hills, with a prospect 
northward of Arashi-yama and Kamc yama. 'Fhc Villa, set in such 
beautiful and quiet surn)un<linj;s, was built by Toyotonii Hideyoshi 
for Prince Ilachijo no-miya. '1 he houses as well a.s the garden were 



Kitano-Ten jm. 

made under the direction of the hnnous Kohori Enshn and are 
believed to represent his art and .skill at their very best. The 
houses and garden together cover an area of some ii acres. The 
garden contains poruLs, streaiiLs (their waters drawn from X\\<^ JCi^surti- 
gaw(i)y islets, rustic bridges, large stones, .some of them brought from 
a great distance, trees artificially tiaincd, green hillocks and moss- 
covered lanterns. In the ])onds are foiiiul wliich bear red 

flowers, though usually these plants have yellow ones only. One 
peculiarity of the garden is that it is so plannetl that wherever one 
stands one a})parently sees tlic front view, anti one never feels that 
one is taking a wrong position tt) enjt)y the lieautics of the land.scape. 
A story goes that when Ktbcri was commissioned to make the gar- 
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den, he first made Hideyoshi promise three things : \st, to put no 
limit on the expenditure of lalx^ur and expense ; 2 nd, never to hurry 
on the work ; 3n/, not to come and look at the garden before its 
completion, lest he should be tempted to profier suggestions, which 
might hamper the free execution of the plan formed in the mind of 
the designer. 

The N. Gate, called Miyuki~tno 7 t, is soon reached by taking a 
N.W. course after crossing the Katsura-gawa bridge. After passing 
two other gates, the Mikuru 7 na-yose or the Entrance to the palace is 
reached. The large flat stones in front of the entrance were chosen, 
it is said, with great care by Kohori, The first room (of 4 mats) that 
the visitor enters is decorated with paintings of tigers and bamboo, 
hagi (lespedeza bicolor) and hares, reeds and herons, pines and 
storks, by Kano Eitoku. The Furu-Shoin (24 mats in 2 compart- 
ments), contains on a tablet an essay on the beauties of the place by 
Den-chord of Nan%en-ji, The stjuare terrace called Tsnki-mi-dai, out- 
side the verandah, was used by the inmates as a vantage-point from 
which to watch the rising moon. The Naka-Shoin contains three 
rooms: the First Room (6 mats) is called the room of natural scenery, 
from many valuable paintings by Kano I'anfiyu^ — in particular the 
painting of a crow is considered a masterpiece, regarded as one of the 
three best pictures of a crow by the same artist. Tlic Second Room 
contains Chiktirin Shichiken or the ‘Seven Recluses in a Bamboo 
Grove* and ume blossoms, both by Naonobu. The Third Room con- 
tains representations of pheasants in a snow-covered bamboo forest, 
as well as bamboo and snow, hens, sparrows, piger)ns, reeds and geese, 
all by Naonobu. The Miyuki-den is called ShinGoten of ‘New 
Hall,’ being built on the occasion of the visit of the Ex-Emperor Go- 
mi/uno-o with his consort lV>fukumon-in. The building is of a most 
simple and primitive style. The painting on the wooden door is by 
Tannyu. The kugi-kakiishi, or fastenings used to conceal nails or 
bolts, represent suisen (narcissus i)olyanthusj, the flowers being of 
silver and the leaves of gold, made by Kachd. The h)ng timber of 
the sill was presented by Kato Kiyomasa, a fa)nous leader of the 
Korean expc<lition of 1592. 'The shelves, of various sizes and more 
than ten in number, are of different kinds of rare woods then known, 
e.g. shitan (red sandal-wood) aloes, kokiitan [oX'tony ), binrd (betel-nut 
tree), kyara (wood), 'Fo-gud (cleodcndron j, I'd-gmua (a kind mul- 
berry tree), etc. The painting?, on the smaller sliding screens are by 
Tannyu. The black lac(|Uered framework of the ramnia above the 
lintel and the hikite bronze catches on screens in the ante -rooms 
represent the Chinese character ‘moon.’ 'fhe Gyoshm-no-?na (9 
mats) or sleeping-apartment contains shelves for holding the sw'ord 
and the seal. In tlic Okozashiki or dressing-room (4^ mats) there 
are pictures painted by 'I'annyu w'ith his seal on them, and these 
are the only sealed pictures in the Rikyu. One will tind lavatory, 
bath, and toilet-room in the rear portion. 'I'liese buildings, as 
l)efore stated, are marked l)y a severe simplicity in taste, reminding 
one of the primitive life of man. 
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Garden. We first visit the Geppa-rby a house on an eminence, 
considered a good place from which to enjoy the reflection of the 
moon in the pond. The house is simplicity itself ; wdth the ceiling 
of reeds, verandahs of bamboo, instead of wood, and tied with wis- 
taria vines in the hall. The weathered tablet with the picture of a 
foreign vessel, originally belonged to the Sumiyoshi-jhisha as parts 
of votive offerings. Momiji-yama is a grove of maples on another 
eminence; the glowing leaves of these trees make the garden very 
attractive in autumn. On the other side across a stream is the Shokin- 
teiy (the stream having been formerly spanned here by a bridge with 
crimson- coloured balustrades, of which there remains at present only 
the foundation stone of its S. end). The Shokin-tei, surrounded by 
numerous pine-trees and with the tablet ^ Sho-kin-teV under the E. 
gable written by the Emperor Goy 6 zci-Tcnn 5 , is a house with several 
apartments, all carried out in a simple style, but with the greatest 
care. 'J'he sepia paintings are by I'annyu. The famous tea-room, 
containing a hearth, has 8 windows and is so well lighted that there 
is no dark corner in it. Near by is the Sotetsu-yamay a hillock 
with Cycas, where also stands a shed with four stools to serve as a 
rcsting-placc. A small peninsula to the N. of the Shokin-tei is called 
Ama-no-hashidatey being supposed to resemble the famous sight in 
the San- in District, known by that name. On the peninsula is a 
scarlet-brown stone, brought from Shimonoseki and presented by 
Kato Kiyoinasa. between the Shokin-tei and an islet is a valley 
known as IJotai^u-daniy so called as it abounds in fireflies. I'he val- 
ley is spanned by an earthen bridge. The pond in the neighbour- 
hood also a])Ounds in koboncy some of them bearing red flowers. The 
Shokwadci, also called Tafstda-yay a pavilion on a mound on the 
i.'ilet and .surrounded by many cherry-trees, is an imitation of a tea- 
hou.''e by the highway, with shop curtains in regular tea-house style, 
on which the name 'ral.suta-ya is dyed in alternate white and indigo 
characters on indigo and white grounds respectively. On the islet 
too is the P'urhhdo ( iS ft. S([uaro'!, where were formerly enshrined 
the i)orlraits ami memorial-tablets of the princely huu.se which 
owned the villa, but which were removed to SbkokN-Ji (N. of the 
(j'osko in the city), on the villa being taken over by the Imperial 
Ilon.sehohl some years ago. Now crossing an earthen bridge towards 
the W., we reach Sho-i-keHy a house with two or three rooms. The 
hou.se has a wimlow called ivasure-mado, or ‘Forgetting Window,’ 
because here the fiimous Kobori forgot to insert a few bamboo-sticks 
ami to bind them with w istaria vines, and the window has ever since 
remained incomplete, f rom the S. verandah of this building, the 
inmates (Imperial princes) could obtain a view of the cultivated 
fields outside the villa. The kikite (or catch) in the shape of an 
arrow and made of bron/e (nearly 3 ft. long) on the outside of the 
sliding screen, fiicing the verandah, is believed to be of Korean origin 
and was presented by IJideyoshi, 'I'here are altogether in the ganlen 
7 houses, 16 bridges, 25 lanterns, and 8 water-basins. 
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Part 11 . RakU'Chu District (or the Main Part of the City). 

Section i. North of Sanjo. 

SohoJiU-ji (PI. G 4), N. of the Imperial Park, is a famous Bud- 
dhist temple, occupying the second place among the five head 
temples of the Rin/ai Sect. The temple was founded in 1392 by 
order of the Emperor Gokomalsu-Tennd, with Muso-ICokushi as its 
first superior. Tlie original temple buildings, together with many 
‘'rreasures’ (curi(\^, utensils, and documents) were nearly all destroyed 
during the inter-civic wars of the Gnin I'.ra (I468 S). The work of 
restoration was commenced after more than a century with the 
building (»f the Jlutto ( I.ectLire Hall) by Ilidcvori (son of Hideyoshi), 
and of the Main Gate by fyeyasu, but since then the buildings have 
again been ravaged l )y fire, the Hat to alone remaining to attest the 
temple’s former grandeur. The Hal to is S7 ft. by 66 ft., faces S., 
and is surmounted by a double \jiijTt-yaue). Tlie temple pre- 
mises, witli an area of about 210 aoies, are occupied mostly by 
ancient pines and silent j)onds, and offer a fit retreat to seekers after 
a life of meditation. Aiiumg the many tombs of noted men found 
ill the temple grounds are Iho.^e of ^ishikoi:,ti Vos him >7 . ut (Shogun), 
and Ihijiioam Seik-vn (a Cliinese scholar of the early 'fokiigawa 
Period . In the garden of Riukiod-in ( which contains many ‘Treas- 
ures ^ of great value) is a famous plum-tree, known as Oslniku-bai'' 
the Nightingalc-iie.stling Plum ’). 

’i’Osliukii.bdi is an old whiLh Ifchmged originally to the house of 

Ki-no 1 sttt ayiiki (author of the ‘ //w/f a finioijs j)fjet and liicr.itLur 

of the ,10/// century. When the Mik.nlo, ht-ariug of tln.s /^We-trec, desired to 
have it renmved to the palace grounds, the poet’s daughter I'oinpMscd a verse, 
whicii induced the. .Mikado to forego his design. The pocni is as follows: — 
Utirehii 

Ito-nio kashiki'sJii //c.v/.nr-va 
Yado wat^ tcnk'ulm 
JkajQu k>ta~eUy 

whicli freely translated means, 

Vi'ali revert ur.- <l«ep we must fulfil 
Our SwNertigu Lord’s request; 

But how to answer I’hilomel, 

When she seeks lur usual nest? 

The re-ideni.c of the Ki Family was lat« r turned into a temple, and yet 
later the hisiijrical «///<.'-lree was removed to S'~'koku-ji in order to save it from 
destruction during the civic wars of the Onin Era. 

Doshisha TTnirprsittf (situated liglit in front of Sokokuji^ PI. 
G 4), the most important scat of (Jhristian learning in Japan, oilers 
with its modern liuildings and bu.sy life a striking contrast to the 
neighbouring hi.storical tcmjde witli its deathlike .silence. Tlie 
Doshisha was founded in 1875 by Joseph Niiziuia and Yamamoto 
Kakin/ia^ in co-C)pcrati()n with tiic American Board of l’'orei<gn Mis- 
sions. The University consists of the departments of theology, 
literature, and politics, with a large academic di'partment, as well as 
of the (b'rls* College. There are altogether more than i,cxx) stinlents 
and pupils connected with the l)..shisha. 
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Kami-Gory o-Jinsha (PI. G 3), situated at Kami- Gory d-chd, N. 
of Sokoku-ji, is also called YcUokoro-jinsha or the ‘ Temple of Eight 
Deities.’ The temple is dedicated to Sudo-Tenndt lyo-S/tinnd, 
Lady Fujiwara^ Tachibana Hayanari^ Btm-ya Miyatamaroy Kibi-no- 
Mabiy Fujkvara HirotsugUy and Sugawara Michizaney who are all 
supposed to have died aggrieved and resentful. The temple grounds, 
containing numerous trees, ofler a fine prospect of the N.E. hills. 

Gftd-jinsha. (PI. G 6). This Shinto temple, situated at Karasu- 
maru-dd7‘i Shimo-choja-machiy and W. of the Imperial Park, is dedi- 
cated to \i\ikc-no-Kiyomaro,^ This is the temple which is depicted 
on tlie left half of the obverse side of the current Y 10 note. 

^ * Wakc.no.Kiyomaro was an important courtier in the reign of the Empress 
Shotoku-Tcnno (765-769), being a scion of a noble family tracing its descent back 
to the reign of the Kniperor Ojin-Tcnno (3^/ cent. A.D.), the family enjoying a 
fief in haanashiy Jiizen.^ The Empress wanted the priest Dokyo, who already 
occupied a royal seat in the Court as the Ho-o, to be raised to the Imperial 
throne, and in order to obtain divine sanction for the act, VVake-no-Kiyot/taro was 
dispatched to the great shrine of Lha-J/achiman-x’U, in Buzen. He was told by 
Dokyo that if he brought a favourable reply from the deity he would be rewarded 
with the premiership, otherwise a heavy punishment W'ould be the consequcpcc of 
his failure. The oracle was unfavourable to Dokyo’s ambition, for it said that 
from the foundation of the Kingdom there had ever existed a clear and definite 
demarcation between the sovereign and the subject, and never had a subject 
been made the monarch; that only a member of the Imperial House might 
ascend the 'I hrone : that the wicked tyrant should thcreiorc be overthrown. 
The honest Kiyomaro reported these words, and grt^at was the wrath of Dokyo. 
Kiyomaro was stripped of his othcc and exiled to Osumiy Kyushu^ and barely 
escaped being murdered by emissaries of Dokyo on the way. In a few years, 
however ,_^a new Emperor Kwo-nin-'l'cnno, who meanw'hilc had succeeded the Em- 
press Shotoku, recalle<l Kiyomaro and cx'ilcd Dokyo, whose conduct had been a 
great court scandal. Subset|ucntly the Emperor Kammu- fenno appointed Kiyo- 
inaro Minister of Public Works in connection with the founding of the new capital, 
Heian, belter knf>\vn as Kyoto (see P. 200) 

(PI. K F4) is a silk-weaving dislrict at the N.W. corner 
^f tke city, being bounded on the E. by Ilori-kawa and on the S. by 
Ichijo Street. The site of Vauiana’s C^amp in the fierce inter-civic 
battles of the Onin Era, it has since become the world-famous seat 
of a peaceful industry. There is scarcely any large factory, the 
weaving being done as a home industry. The working of looms is 
heard from almost every house, as one goes through the streets of 
Ntsbijjn. Tliere arc among these houses several larger and more 
noted establishments (see P. 194). 

NaMhitmh'i-Jin^ha (PL 3, II 5), at Tcra-macbi. of the Imperial 
Park, is dedicated to Banj'b Sanetsumu (1802-1859), who, serving 
under the Emperors Kwokaku, Ninko, and Komei, did much to pre- 
pare the way for the Imperial restoration, which took place nine 
years after his death, and in which his son Sanjb Sanetonii took a 
leading part. Sanjd Sanetsumu at the end of his life fell under the 
displeasure of the Tokugawa Shogunate and died in retirement. 

Sh6Jo-yHn (Buddhist temple, one of the four head temples of 
the Jodo Sect, PI. 4, li 5) is to the N.PL of Nashinoki-jinshay on the 
other side of 'Fera-machi. Its splendid buildings were all destroyed 
in the Onin Era, those now standing being all of recent construction. 
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In the temple grounds is a it'udo shrine, called Naki-Fudd or ‘Weep- 
ing Fud5.’ Jtoaan’-Jif S. of Sh5j6-gein, belongs to the Tendai Sect 
and was founded by the Emperor Godaigo-Tenno. 

Shitno-Gortfo-Jinsha (PI. 5, 11 6), at Tera-machuddri Maruta- 
mac hi, is dedicated to the same eight deities as Kami-Goryd-jinsha 
(see P. 225). At an attached temple is enshrined the Emperor 
Reigen-TennS, who during life highly venerated this Goryo Temple. 



KINK.MxI -II M.iilli I’AVJIJON. 

The festival of Shimo-Goryo-jinsha is one of the three great festivals 
of Kyoto, the other two being those of Gion and Jnori. The famous 
hoko, or procession car, which always forms a prominent part of 
the festival procession, was a gift from the Imperial House; thehcha 
has at its upper end the so-caIle<l suhnn, which is decorated with 
metal-work bearing the Imperial crest of the chrysanthemum and 
with metal hangings. 

ICawa^dd (called also Gyogivan-ji, PI. 6, II 6) is a detached 
temple of Enryakti-ji, Iliei-zau. It was founded by the priest 
Gyden,\i\io was always clad in leather; hence the name of Kaiva-dd, 
which means ‘The Hall of I^eathcr.’ It is one of several well-known 
Kwan-on shrines, much visited by devotees. 

Mydnian-Ji (zX Tera-machi-ddri Nijo, PI. II, H 7), one of the 
8 head temples ol the Hokke Sect, is famous on account of its bell, 
the original of the ‘Dojoji IxjlH popularized by means of Ydhyoku, a 
sort of vocal -music. 

Jlonnd-fl (at Tera niachi Ane ga-kbji, PI. 11 7), one of the head 
temples of the Hokke Sect and chiefly famous in connection with the 
murder of Oda Nobwtaga by Akcchi Mitsuhide, one of his generals. 
The original temple, where the great Nobunaga was surprised and 
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murdered by Akechi, stood at the S. of Rokkaku and the E. of 
Abura-no-koji, the grounds being 120 yds. from E. to VV. and 240 yds. 
from N. to §. The buildings were set on fire and destroyed at the 
time of the attack, and after the event the temple was rebuilt on the 
present site. Nobunaga’s monumental tower stands in the- graveyard 
K. of the IIo 7 i-db or Main Hall (the real tomb of Nobima^^a is at 
Daitokii-ji). Among the treasures of the temjde is Daimoku-man- 
(iara, containing the Nichiirtt's prayc*r {' Xain-myd-hd-r-en^ge-kyo^ ) 
written by Nichiren himself. The mandani is of damask silk, 
adorned with a vine pattern {karakitsa). Brocade made with a 
similar design is sold in the market under the name of Ilotindji-gire. 

The Stntjd Jiridf/e (Bl. II 8) is one of the three large bridges 
spanning the A'atfio-gtmut. It was originally built in 1590 by 
Masitda Nagaiuori by order of Toyotomi JJideyoshi and has since 
then been several times rebuilt, — the only original parts still remain- 
ing being the bronze ornaments giboskn' ) of the railings, presents 
from diflerent daimyos under Ilideyoshi. From the bridge one may 
obtain a good view of the surrounding hills. The street which leads 
from the bridge to the \V. boundary of the city or N. of the Nijb 
Station of tlie San-in Line is the well-known Sanjo-dori, an im- 
portant thoroughfare in which arc situated several large banks, 
Imsiness firms, and the Kyoto Post-Office, the part w’here Tern- 
nmehi-dbri crosses Satijo dbri being the busiest. 

Shinsett-ett Pi. F 7), near the W. terminus of Sa/ijo-ddn tind S. 
of the A'ijbA\ikyu, is a remnant of the garden of Dai-dai-ri^ the 
original palace of 1 1 centuries ago ; the great palace buildings have 
all been destroyed, leaving no trace behind. The garden as laid 
out at first was on a very extensive scale, being 240 by 4S0 yds., and 
was associated with the gay life of the t’ourl f(n‘ many centuries, till 
the palace was burnt ( 1 177) the Imperial Seat removed to k'uku- 
7 C>( 777 r, .sV/Aw^, and later to the present site of the Gosbo. Since then 
for .several centuries the old garden was little cared for, till the 
'Pokiigawa Shogunale gave permission to the priest A'trk/^ga of the 
Shingon .Sect to build a temple in it, and to this fact is due its pre- 
servaliv)!! t<i the present day. The garilen has recently been restored 
and much improved, and in the temple is annually held (between 
25//' April and 5/// May) perforinunoes of the Sbiiisc,'f-r/t a 

comic ‘AtP dance. 

The Site of the. naiffohtt^tfen (PI. K 6), the (ircat Hall of State 
f>f the (uiginal palace, is marked by a stone monument, which st.ands 
to the N. of the A’ijd-Rikyli. The monument was erected in 1895, 
in connection with the lI//^ centenary of the founding of the city. 
The reproduction of the Daigokn-iien was put up in the E. section 
of the city, instead of on its original site (where the monument now’ 
stands), as w'as at one time designed. The monument bears inscrip- 
tions .setting forth the reasons for its erection. 

ItlfCihon-jit at Shichihou-matsu Shhuo-dachhiri^ N.W. of the 
Nijb-Rikyu,, is one of the head temples of the Nichiren Sect, having 
been founded in 1321 by Nichho Slidtiin, 
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Kituiw-Jiitsha (PI. D 4), popularly known as Kilano-Tenjin^ is 
situated at lufano, wliich forms the N.W. corner of the city, being 
close to the weaving quarter of Ah/iljw. The teni])le is dedicated 
to Sugawdira MicIiizaHCi or '‘Tetijin-Sama^ as lie is jiopularly called, 
and was established in 947 and greatly expanded in 959 by Ktijo 
Morositki\ while in 1004 it was honoured by a visit from the Em- 
peror Ichijti-Tennd. Since then the temple has always received the 
veneration of tlie Imperial Court. The present buildings were put 
up in 15S4 by order of Toyotomi Hideyori, and it has becenne a rule 
since then to make thorough repairs every lifly years. 

Entering by the great stone torii on the S., we find our path 
lined by stone lanterns and stone and bronze bulls presented by 
devotees. Two more gates are passed before we come to the temple 
buildings, — one of these gates, the C/iu-ffion, has a tablet over the 
entrance bearing the inscriptk)n *‘ 7 e/?unan-^^Uy from the brush of 
Emperor Gosai-in-Tenno, and the gate is also called the Sati/: 7 vo- 
mon, or ‘Gate of 'I'liree Luminaries,’ from carved representations 
(now largely defaced) of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, on the beams of 
the gateway. The Hai-den or Oratory, on the N. side of the scjuare, 
is 58 ft. by 24 ft. The Ifon-dctt or Main Temple (38^^ ft. by 32^ 
ft.) is behind the IIai‘dcn^ being separated from it by a chamber 
paved with stone. These buildings are made of /////e/v’ timber, the 
llon-den being made in the style coXUiCi yatsufnune-zukuri\ they arc 
placed under the ‘.special protection’ of the government. 'The 
temple is surrounded by an extensive grove of trees, among which 
arc many plum-trees, especially in the W. portion by a small stream 
called the Kamiya-c^awa. (With respect to Sugawara Michizane, sec 

1M9). 

Festivals: the Plum Festival on 25/// February, the anniver- 
sary of the death of Michizane \ the Myi^-Sai t>n 20/// April, being 
the day on wliich Michi/ane’s court rank and office were post- 
humously restored by the Empenm; Miyawa/ari-Sai on 9/// June; the 
Miya-Ma/suri on 4/// August ; the Zuiki-Ma(suri on 4/// October, 
when a piocession of festival cars takes place. A singular part of 
the Zuiki-.Matsiiri procession is the shrine ear, which is constructed 
of zuiki, the leaf-stalks of sato-inio (colocasia anti(|Uorum ), and 
further ornamented with other vegetables. Among the temple 
‘'hreasures’ are the history of A'i/ana- 7 cn/i/ij the j^ainting of a dance, 
poems by the 'Fliirty-Six Poet^, aiul an ink-slab box. 

Ithunto-Jin.sha (PI. 1 ) 4 ) is reached from Kitano-'l'enjin by 
crossing a liridge over the J\aniiya~y[a'iaa. The tenijiie consists of 
tivt; shrines, which are dedicatetl resj)ectiv(.‘ly to Vajnato fake-no- 
Mikoto^ the himperor (.’huai-'rennb, the himperor Xintoku-'J'enno, the 
Sun-Goddess Amatcrasu, ami Ain.atsu-1 lohi-no-Mikoto. The place 
is especially famous on account of its cherry -Howeis, which consist 
of many varieties (f)ver So kinds) ami among them .some rare onc.s, 
such as 7 ’suknfhine, Iinose^ ami 7 'aoyante. Tin- night scene when the.se 
flowers are in bloom is said to fairly rival that of Cion and attiacts 
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a crowd of visitors. The place is also noted for iris^and Itag-i 
Mowers. From the temple grounds there is a fine view of Okila-yama 
and Kiuuy;asayama. 

Khikaku-Ji (entrance fee, 10 sm for each person, and special, 
with tea, 20 sen, PL C 3). This is the . famous gold pavilion, a 
monument of the j)ridc and glory of the Ashikaga Period. It is 
situated at Okita-yama, Kinugasa-mura, N. VV. of Ilmino-jinsha, 
Originally a villa of a court noble, Snionji Kintsnnc, the place w^as 
greatly improved by the building of the gulden j)avilion and other 
ediliees and by the laying out of gardens, under its second owner 
the wSh()gun who passed the latter part of his 

life here, in ([uiet retirement and away from the petty cares of State. 
On his death, his son anti successor in the Shogunate, Yoshitnochi, in 
pursuance of his father’s will, turned the villa into a Buddhist 
temple, inviting Afuso-Kokinshi to be its first superior. Most of the 
buildings have been destroyed by repeated tires, but the golden 
j)avilion and the garden remain to attest the refined and artistic life 
of live centuries ago. 

We enter by the So^mon and find the path overshadowed by 
many tall pine-trees. On one side of the CJiTt-mon is a belfry, and 
reaching the Kara-tnon, we enter the inner compounds through a 
.small side door and find ourselves in tlie garden and facing the 
Kinkakii or ‘ ( lolden Jkivilion.’ 

'i'he Kinkaku or ‘ ( /olden Pavilion’ consists of three stories, 
being constructed in the style called llogvo-zukun. On the roof is 
a bron/e figure of a plnenix, 3 ft. 7 in. high. The hall on the first 
story is named lldsui-in^ and is 33 ft. from N. to .S. and 42 ft. from 
K. to W., with the three images of Atuuia (by An-avii\, Kioan-on 
(by Uukei]^ and SAshi (by 'I'ankei) in the centre of the hall, and the 
image of JMttso-Koknski on the E. side and of Yoshifnitsn in a pri- 
estly robe (.)n the W. d'he hall on the secoml story is called Ckd~ 
on-do and is of tlic same dimensions as that on the first floor. In a 
prominent position stands an image of Kwan-on (by Eshin)^ with 
the Four Oeva Kings (by Kukai or Kobo-Daishi) on its right and 
left. The decoration of the ceiling — the (heavenly beings) 

jilaying music — is by Kirno-Masanobu. Tlie hall on the third floor, 
called Kyu-kyo-chb, is 23 ft. si|imre, roofeil with shingles, and 42 ft. 
al)ove the ground. The inscription ‘ Kyu-kyd-chd’ on the tablet is 
by the Emperor Gokomatsu-Tenno. The ceiling, which is 18 ft. sq. 
is inaile of a single .slab of camphor wood. Every portion of this 
hall was originally gilded (though the gilt has nearly all worn off), 
whence the name of (lolden Pavilion. There is an excellent general 
view* of the garden from this hall : the garden is surrounded by a 
thick forest, and in the centre is a largo pond called Kyokochi or the 
* Mirror Lake.’ In the. pond arc several islands, .such Ashhvara- 
jima, Awnji shuna, and Among noted sttines, there are 

the Akamatsu-ishi and llatakcyapna-ishi named after the Daimyos 
who presented them), as well a.s the Yotomandshi, the Yonaki-ishi, 
the Rydki-sekiy the Saihin, and the Enko, the last three in the pond. 
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On ‘ 4 |ic S. side of the lake is Momiji-yama, a grove of splendid 
maples ; and in the background of the whole is Kinugasa-yamay 
which, practically forming a part of the garden, makes the whole 
surroundings look perfectly natural. 

To the N.W. of the Kinkakii-ji is Shin nn-byo, a shrii^ dedicated 
to Daikoku-teny a popular god of riches. On its right and below 
a rock is a stream, which is supplied with water from a small water- 
fall, called the RyTitnon-no-taki. Under the waterfall is a stone 
called the Rigyo-seki or ‘ Carp Stone,’ and the brook leading to the 
pond is called the Ginga-sen ; the water from the brook was used by 
the Shogun Yoshimilsu in making tea. On the left of the waterfall 
is a bamboo fence, made in a ^tyle known by the name of Kinkaknji- 
gaki, (’rossing a stone bridge i called the Kokei-hashi) we come to a 
tresh view, consisting of a pond called Animin-fakUy with a forest 
on its S. side, and an arlnnir, Si>kika tei, on the right, above several 
stone steps. This arbour was originally built on the occasion of a 
visit from the Ex - Emperor ( lomi/aind-llo-o and afterwards restored 
in 1874. The tablet bears the inscription Sokkyu (‘Then Rest’) by 
Taikan-Zenji'y the perpendicular post on one side of the toko-no^ma 
I an alcove) is of nandin timber, and the sludves \^chigai‘d(Via'^\ are 
made of hagi stems (lespede/a bicolor;; the stone lantern, stone 
basin, and stone stools were brought from the Shogun’s Muromachi 
Palace. Near the arlxnir is the Kvdhcfnt-rT\ a house w'here Yoshi- 
mitsu transacted imjiortant business of State (though nominally in 
retirement); the house now standing is a recent restoration of the 
original. Passing out of a gate behind the Kyohoku rb, w’e come to 
the A/vDb-deny a stone cave m which are enshrined a stone kndo and 
his companions (ladsi by Kbbo-Daishi ; ami near by is another Fudo, 
by Chishi-Daishi, 'i'his last Fudo has no hair on his head and is 
hence known as the Rake- Fudo or ‘ i)isguised Imdb.’ A line spring 
of w'ater called the Dokko-sui is behind the Adydo-den. The Hon-do, 
or Mam Temple of Rokuon~ji, stands facing S., the tablet bearing 
the inscription c»f *Kokuon-ji’ having l)cen WTilten by Shin-etsu- 
Zenji. In the liuddirig are enshrined the images of Kwan-on., 
Boutoiy and Taishaku, and near them the statues of Muso- Kokins hi y 
Buffga, and Shogun Yoshimit.sii, a.s well as the w’ooden .spirit* tablets 
of Tokugaw^a .Shoguns. The sli<ling screens of the hall are decorated 
w'ith paintings fiinn the brush of Kano 'I'annyu. In the garden in 
front is a big camellia, famous for its flow^ers, it being the very tree 
that was planted by the Ex-Emperor Goinizunb IIo-o. The garden is 
green wulh moss and artistically .set with stones and rocks. Beyond 
a long corridor, at the back of the hall, is a pine-tree [Goyd-no-mai 5 u)y 
trimmed and trained in the shape of a boat, and hence called the 
Okafune tnalsu or ‘Land-boat Pine.* This pine is said to date back 
to the founding of the temph*. 

Dahho-in. 'I'he sliding .screens of this hall are decorated with 
paintings by ltd jaknehu and the smaller screens by Sumiyoshi J/iro- 
miihi. 

Treasures. Among the chief treasures owned by the temple 
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may be mentioned the following; Hoku0i.m Zaio (woodptrepii^ 
I'cgistered as a ‘ National Treasure (wood^ 
c^wQd hy /dcAo); Fudd (stone image, by Kob6-T)ai.shi)?'3iiWfeigj!b- 
Nyorai (wooden image, by Unkeiy, Kwan-oit, and Seishi (wooden 
images, hy Un/eet); Shaka-Nyorai (wooden image); (pictnrci 

by Kanzan (painting, by Nenka-d)\ Jloiei and natural 

scenery (picture by Tsufienolui); Dokuhi-zu (picture by Seukokn or 
Chieuku^ a (Jhinese); ]*ortrait of Yoshimitsu (with an epitaph by his 
son, Shogun Yoshimochi;; Dexorations on the fustima of the Shorn 
(|^^y Jciktichu)\ Poems by Yoshimitsu; Poem by fkkyu-Oshd ; the 
Sha/'i-to; an ink-slab box of raised lac<juer work (by Kdetsu)\ a 
bronze Robmt. 
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iieuhnU’-Ji u.sJtti or /'nkt’-tsno /i/rsha [V\. 10 3), situateil half-wav 
up Funaoka-yania^ 1C. of Kinkaku ji, is a Shinlo temple dedicated to 
Oda Nobunay^a.'^ The ]dacc commands a line view of the neigh- 
bourliood. 

Nobunaqa (1). 1534, d. t58c>), ,i s«>n i>fa small chieftain of Owari, early 
formed the aml)ili«>ns design of unilym); the roimiry, then rent asmidcr under 
the misrule of the later Ashika);a Shoi;uns. In i5(>o, Nuhimasa with his 3,000 
followers surprised at OkchaziXfmi a lar;;c luvadinii; army (50,000) oi Imagaiva 
Voxhimoto and drove tliem back with ,«reat slaughter, Yoshimoto (lord of three 
provinces) himself hcin« ainoni; the sl.dn. Thus at one stroke he won a 
national reputation. TJis first mt was to pay respeit to the Mikado In Kyoto, 
where the Imperial p.dac'c was in a most dilapidated condiiioii. Nohunaga 
rebuilt the palace and fdlcd the Imperial coffers. With the Emperor at his 
hack, he soon succeeded in subduing the provinces in the neighbtuirhood of 
Kyoto. Some twenty yc.irs later, Nobunaga found himself the chief of twenty 
provinces, and, with a view to subjugating the San-in District, had dispatched 
JUdeyoshi to Bizen and was hiinsi lf soon to proceed to the seat of hostilities, 
when ou the xsi day of the 6th month, 1582, he was surprised by Akechi 
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Mitsuhide, his own trusted general, at liis camp at Houno-j'i (sec P. 226), 
where after a desperate resistance he killed himself, llideyoshi and lyeyasu, 
who brought to completion the work of unification left incomplete by Nohiinaga, 
as well as many other men of historical fame, were trained under Nohunaga’s 
leadersliip. 

JDaitiiku-ji (PI. E 3), at Miirasaki-no^ N. of Funaoka«yama, is 
tlie chief temple of the Kinzai Sect, Ijeing regarded with even higher 
respect than the five head temples of that sect. Founded by the Em- 
peror Godaigo-Tennb, who made Daito-Kokiishi its first .superior, the 
temple became famous on account of its splendid buiklings; these, 
however, were nearly all destroyetl by repeated fires, 'fhe present 
buildings date back to 1479, in which year the restoration was com- 
pleted by the famous Ikkyu-Oshd (superior of this temple). 

This temple has several gateways. — 'fhe Chokushi- 7 uon^ or ‘Im- 
perial Messenger’s Gate,’ was originally the South (jate of the 
Imperial Palace and was transferred here in 1640 as a gift from the 
Empress Mydjo. It is never opened except on the occasion of a 
visit of a messenger from the Court, all ordinary visitors entering 
by a side entrance. The Kara-inon was brought here from Ilide- 
yoshi’s Momoyama I’alace in Fttshimi. Its excellent carvings are by 
JJUari- Jingord. The Siin-mon, also called Gedaisii-mim, was put up 
(15S9) by Se/i’Ho-FikvN^ a famous master of the tea-ceremony. The 
up])er story of the San-mon contains the images of Shaka, Anatt^ 
and AhjJ, and of the 16 disciples AWw/ — the latter having 
been brought from Korea by J\(dd Kiyotnasa and presented to the 
temple, 'fhere is also a statue of Rikyu in a standing posture, 
carved by himself, 'fhis image once came near being destroyed by 
the order of llidej^oshi, who, though a friend of Rikyu for many 
years, subsequently conceiveil a strong dislike for him and ordered 
him to commit Iiarakin in his *]\st year. Permission was, however, 
granted for the removal of the statue to the residence of Daimyo 
Ikcda 7 \'nunasa^ at the latter’s earnest entreaty, d'he image was 
restored to its original place in 1888 by the ikeda Family (.Marquis 
Ikeda). 

The Butsu-den, otherwise called Jhiiyti-dvti, is a handsome 
buihliiig, 57 ft. by 54 ft., built in 1665. It conlains the images of 
Shakit ami Ins two disciples Anan and Kayo as the chief objects of 
worship. The Ilaito or Lecture Hall is to the N. of the Biitsti-den. 
The Jfojd or Superior’s Residence, N. of the Ilattd, is honoured with 
a tablet bearing an inscriptiim by the Emperor (jodaigo-Tenno, — the 
inscription meaning ‘The Kingdom’s Peerless 

Temple of Zen Sect.’ The decorations on the sliding screens 
are from the brush of Kano I'atinyH, — the while herons and rustic 
with his performing monkey being especially noteworthy. The 
garden, planned Ijy Kohori J\nsh% is most simjily and carefully laid 
out, containing little besides liig trees and large stones, and com- 
mands a wide prospect, taking in the view !Jiyas/i/-yafna. 'I'he 
Shinjn-ait is famous as the former residence of /kkya-Oshd. The 
hall contains his statue and a tablet with his handwriting; the 
paintings on the sliding screens are by Soga Dasoku. I'he garden 
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is very artistically laid out. The Daisen-in, W. of the Shinju-an, 
contains on its sliding screens paintings hy Moiotiobn\ its garden 
was designed by Sbami, 'i'lic Jukufo-in^ W. of the Ilojo, contains the 
tomb of Kikyu. The Tomb of Oda Nobtmay;a is to tlie N. of the site 
of Soken-in-db'y beside it are the tombs of Nobutada and NobukatsUy 
Nobunaga’s sons. Near by these is also the tomb of Hideyoshi’s 
nu)tlier, Omandokoro. The Kohd-an is a house built after the tea- 
room style. 'Hie original house, designed with great care by Kobori 
Kiishu, fell into ruin, and the present one, an attempt to restore the 
former, is attributed to Daiinyo Alatsudaira Fufuai^ the J^ord of 
Jzunio. Near the house is the tomb of Kobori Knslni. In the 
grounds of Daiiokit-ji (containing altogether 27 acres) an; tombs of 
other famous men, Alarda Tos/iinaya^ Caino (jisato, Kobaya- 
kawa Takaka}};€y llosokawa 'I'adaokiy Katay;iri Kat^uniotOy and Ishida 
Alitsnnari^ who was the famous leader of the forces against Jycyasn 
at the Battle of Sekiya/iara . 

Treasures. Daitoku-ji is very rich in art treasures, 'i'he fol- 
lowing tliree are registered as ‘National Treasures’ — Portrait of 
AToau-ou, with crane and monkey on the right and left, by Bokkei, 
Kwan-on Image by Gekkdt and Painting of Dragon and Tiger by 
Bokkei. 

Imamiffa-Jhishat N. of Daitoku-ji, is dedicated to the God of 
Pestilence. Originally established in 994 on Fwiaoka-ya?tiay it was 
removed in icxx^ to its present site. Festh'ais''^Vc place on May 15, 
October 9, and on April 10. d'he festival on the last-named dale is 
called the Yasurai - A/atsuriy when crowds of devotees, clad in strange 
costumes and beating <lrums an<l shb (gongs), go round the temple, 
loudly rej)eating tlie formula, ^Yasurai-bana-yo !y — the whole pro- 
ceeding being' intended as a demonstration against the god of 
pestilence. 

Section 2. South of Sanjo. 

l*oitto-chd (PI. 11 S), a street along the W. bank of the Kamo- 
^auui aiul lying between Sanjb-dbri and Shijo dbn\ is a well-known 
pleasure -quarter. It rivals Gion- machi on the other side of the 
river. The Kamogawa-Odori, similar to the Miyako-Odori in Gion- 
machi, takes j)lace annually for 20 days, beginning in the last week 
of April. 

Thu Taka^e-f/atra is a narrow and shallow canal, a branch of 
the Kamo-gawa, and, running parallel and close to it between Sanjo 
and (j'ojby Hows off to A'u'ihimiy there joining the Yodo. The canal 
was cut in 1611 by Sumi-no-kura Rybiy in order to facilitate trans- 
portatic^n of goods. The cargo boats arc pulled up from Fiishimi to 
Kyoto by coolies by means of ropes fastened to the boats. Along- 
side the canal and above Sanjo-dbri is a street called Kiya-machiy on 
one side of which and facing the Kamo-gawa are found many inns, 
which are noted for their excellent cuisine and picturesque situation. 

Shitflitfdf/oku (PI. 11 8), lying between Saftjo-dbri and Shtjd^ 
dbriy about 240 yds. from the Takasc-gawiiy is a quarter containing 
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theatres, variety halls, restaurants, and recreation halls of all kinds. 
It resembles Asakusa of Tokyo and Sennichi-mae of (Jsaka. A 
singular aspect of the place is the presence here, side by side with 
these attractions of worldly amusement, of many Biuldhist temples, 
where priests may be heard reciting prayers or chanting scriptures to 
the accompaniment of the jingling of small bells, — an othcr-world- 
lincss in the midst of a vanity fair. 

B-oTiTtahu^do (PI. 20, Cl 8), located S. of Sanjo-dbri and E. of 
Karasumani-dori and regarded as being at the very centre of the 
city, is a hexagonal temple, belonging to the Shingon Sect. The 
temple was founded in 5S6 by the famous Prince Shotoku-Taishi, 
and contains as the chief object of worship a golden image (2.1 inches 
in height) of Nyoirin-Kwan-on. In 1201, S/iinran (or Keushin- 
Daishi) made a hundred days’ pilgrimage to this temple from IJiei- 
zan and was finally rewarded with an intimation, which led him to 
become the founder of the Shinshu Sect of Ihiddhism (SCO P. 23s). 
Ike-no-bb, at the back of the main temple, is the house w'herc lives a 
family, the members of which have been regarded for many centu- 
ries as authorities on ikebana or flower arrangement. It was during 
the Eikwan Era that Sciikeiy the twelfth abbot of Ike^no-bdy who 
in the course of following tlic custom peculiar at this temple of 
offering flowers according to each season before the Kwan-on image, 
invented the method of ikebaiia^ since known as tlie Ike-no-bo 
method. The secret of the system has been handed dowai from one 
abbot to another, and the abbot of the period was accorded by Sho- 
gun Yoshimasa (15/// cent.) the high distinction of being called an 
authority on the Flower Arrangement. The Imj>erial Court also 
highly appreciated the new method, and it later on became a cus- 
tom at Court to accept an offering of flowers arranged by Ikc-no-bo 
on the occasion of the Fhnperor’s accession ceremony, or at the 
function celebrating the appointment of the Empress. 

Shijo-ftori [V\. F Cl II I 8), a large thoroughfare running E. and 
W., parallel to and S. f)f Stinjb^db?’/j has its* busiest (juarlers near 
the S/iiju- Kobashi. 'Fhe Sbijb-O/ias/u or Iron Briclge of SliijiT) was 
originally built in 1874, when, owing to the anli- 13 uddhistic revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the time, the government ordered the cojiper 
utensils of temples, many of them of great artistic value, to bt: melted 
down for making the bridge. The work was so imperfectly done that 
it had to }ye rebuilt in i()02. 'Fhe liridgc commands a fine prospect 
of Hiyiishi-yafiia. Yu-suzumi (‘enjoying cool breeze’) at Sbi/d. In 
the summer time the dry river ]><‘d about the ShijoBiidge presents a 
busy scene ; temporary hou.scs are i)ut up, where people come, parti- 
cularly in the evening, to enjoy tlie cool breeze from the river, and 
to partake of sim])lc refreshments, e.y. lemonade, icc-crcam, beer, 
sake^ fruits, su^hi, etc, 

Bukh'iv 6 -Ji (PI. 25, G 9), at Bukkxvbji-ddri lakakura, is the head 
temple of the Bukkwoji Branch of the Shinshu Sect. The temple 
consists of the Daishi-db, the Amida-dby the JJbjo or Superior’s rcsi- 
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dence, the S/ioin or Reception Room, the As«ieml>ly Hall, the Shinr, 
$hu~Gaknm{sc\\oo\)^ etc. These are all new and splendid buildings^» 
having been erected in 1882. numbers 339 temple^^' 

under its jurisdiction, and ioo,ooo adherents. 

* 'J'he name Bukk'ivo-jiy or * 1 cmple of the Shining Buddha/ arose in the 
following wise. 'I'his temple originally stood at the foot of JJit^aski-p^ama (on 
the site where ru>w stands the Daibutsu-den), and was known as K 3 lko{/i. In 
the i^fh century, a thief one night stole the temple’s chief Bmldha image, but 
threw it away into a bamboo forest, as he could not run while carrying the 
image. Thereupon a strange illumination filled the horizon, and the Emperor 
G<xlaigo-Tcimo, tracing the source of the light to the image in the forest, ordered 
the name of the temple to be changed to BukkivZ>-ji. 

Nishi^Ho^igwnn-jV^ (PI. F lo), or the Klder Branch of Hon- 
gwan-ji, which together with Higa.shi-TTongwan-ji or the Younger 
Branch, constitutes the fountain head of the Shinsliu Buddhism, is 
located at Nishi-Rokiijd. (Foreign visitors are given permission to 
visit many apartments and buildings not open to the public. Ap- 
plication should be made at the Uketsuke or janitor’s office, close to 
tlic Main Entrance or Ogenkwan-mon\ no fee charged). The temple 
premises cover an area of 35,270 tsiibo (about 29 acres). 

^History of Hon0wan.|i. Shinshu Buddhism discards the celibacy of priests, 
abstinence from meat, and ascetic practices, and claims that both the clergy 
and the lay believers are alike saved by faith in the Amida-Buddha’s hongimn 
(the will to save humanity by their faith in him); therefore the repetition of the 
jirayer-formula, Namu-Amida'ButsUy is essentially givingp^of thanks and praise. 
This sect with married clergy is a new product on the nev<^oil of Jfapan, and the 
foiuuler was the famous Skinran-Shonift^ otherwise called Kenshtn-Daishi. 
.Shinran, the son of lUno Arinori, a court noble, was born in 1173, the yd 
year of Shoan. Entering the priesthood as a novice at the age of nine, he car- 
ried on bis studies at the great Tcndai monastery of lliei-zan. Not yet entirely 
satisfied with the teachings of the Tendai Sect, at the age of twenty-eight be 
made a daily pilgriiimg<: to the. Kwan-on shrine Rokkaku-do for 100 days in 
succcssitm, when the very last night he rcceiscd divine direction to seek the 
truth from Cenkiiy olheiwise c.dlc(l Honen-Shonin. Shinran soon became 
known as a prominent disciple of Genku. Among (»enku’s ardent believers 
was the Ex-I’rime Minister Ftijiwara Kanczaiie, who, striving to carry out 
the teachings of his master, wished to ‘•ce a married priesthood established. 
IV’ing asked to select .some one to initiate such an impoitant step, Hrnen-Shonin 
])ointed out Shinran, and Kane/anc at once took Shinran to his house and mar- 
ried him to his daugter 'J'at>tafn-hime, shinran was at one time exiled to 
Rchigo, where lie stayed for 5 years. On his release he propagated the new 
doctrines of his master, Hrnen-Sh<“nin, with great success \n JBtac hi Akita ^ 
returning to Kyoto in 1235. He died in 1202 (at the .age of 90), after seeing his 
teaching accepted all *)ver tlic country by a great niullilude of believers. 

'I he new movement thus ushered in by Shinran passed through many vicis- 
situdes of fortune umler his immediate successors, till Rennyo-Slumin ^ the 8/^ 
in the line of succession (15/A cent.), greatly revived the fortunes of the Sect. 
He was, however, furced to leave Kyoto, owing lo the persecution of the priest.s 
of Eurynku-ji {bfiei-zan)t and settled at Yitntashtua ^ which for a time l^came 
the headquarters of the Hongwan-ji Buddhists. 'I he tenth head of the sect, 
Sho nyt}, removed the headquarters to O.saka. Estahlislied at hhiyama, which 
later supplied the site of the Osaka castle under I/idt'yoshi, the Htuigwan-ji 
headquarters became a powerful .stronghold, which successfully resisted a long 
siege by the forces of Nobunagu lasting for 11 years, and only surrendered on 
the Imperial intervention (i‘;8o A.J>.). Kemoving its scat to Sagi-na^mori^ in Kii, 
and again to Ttmma^ Osaka, the powerful sect finally Fnmd in 1591 a per- 
manent home at the present site in Kyoto by the favour of ilide^yshi. In 1602, 
lyeyasu^ in order to divide and weaken the power of Hongwan-ji, gave permis- 
sion lo Kyo-nyo to become the head of a younger branch of the sect. Now 
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Kyo-nyo had formerly been at the head of the Ilongwan-ji, but was compelled 
by llideyoshi to resi>;n the post in favour of his younger brother Jiin-nyo. 'Ihus 
Hougw.ui-ji was now split into two rival branches, the younger and elder brothers, 
descendants of Shinran-Shoniii, being seated at the head of the elder and younger 
branches respectively. The second headejuarters now came to be called Higashi- 
Hongwan-ji, in contradistinction to the elder branch which was called Nishi- 
Horvgwan-ji. In 1617, the buildings of Nishi-JIongwan-ji were tlestroyctl by 
fire, but they were sf)on restored, Iliiai-kaku being added at the same time, 
by transferring thither Ilideyoshi’s famous /w> 4? I'alace. In the Shi- 

kyahu-nton (a gate), the Kurutita-yose (a carriage entram e), the Oye n-kwan (the 
great entrance hall), the Ohiroma (the great hall), the Shiro-Shoin, and the ‘iVe’ 
Stage were put up by transferring buildings fn>ni the Moinoyaina I’alai e. In 
i6.t6 the Shin-ei-d~> was completed. Nishi-Hongwan-ji has under its jurisdic- 
ti(ai 3s detached head temples i^l>ctsu-in ') and 10,000 local temples, with 7 million 
adherents. 



L. ... -.---I 

N IbHI-UuNGWAN-JI . 

The Hon-do nr Main Hall is a ^rand, massive buildinj;, wliich 
i.s 138 ft. long from N. to S., 12b ft. wide f^rom K. to \V., and 78 ft. 
high, measured from the ground to the ridge-pole of tlie roof. It 
contains as the Ilotjzo?ty or chief image, Amid(i-Ayo?‘iji (3 ft. high) 
by the famous sculptor Kasti^a. The interior of the llon-dd is 
splendidly decorated. 

Shin-ei-do, or Founder’s Hall, (189 ft. by 147 ft. .and ft. 
high), faces K. and contains the .seated effigy (2^^ ft. high) of the 
founder, which was carved by Shinran himself at the age cT 71 ajid 
given to his daughter Kakushin-ni who was a nun. The statue is re- 
garded with peculiar veneration, being called the Image of b'lesli and 
Blood, as it was varnished over after Sinran’s cremation with lac(|uer 
with which his ashes were mixed. This image passed through many 
perils in the days ()f persecution or in the time of fire and was saved 
from destruct ion hy devoted disciples and hedievers at the risk of 
their lives. On the right and left of the Founder’s Image are the 
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portraits of successive abbots (Shinran’s lineal descendants) of Nishi- 
Hon^van-ji. The tablet above the entrance bears tlie two characters 
^Ken-shin ’ written by the late Emperor Meiji-Tenno. The Set~mon 
(gate), rebuilt in 1645, was considered at the time the most hand- 
some gateway in Kyoto. In front of the Shin-ei-do is a large ichb 
tree (gingko bilobaj, believed to have the virtue of protecting the 
temple against fire, by throwing out showers of water whenever there 
is a connagratioii in the vicinity. There are besides the two above 
edifices the Treasury for Scriptures, the Belfry, the Drum -tower, the 
Reception Hall, etc. 

The State Apartments, made up of buildings brought either 
from Momoyama or the Juraku Palace, arc perhaps the finest of all 
the temples in Japan. The Shikyakii-uion is a splendidly carved gate- 
way, brought from Momoyama; the carvings arc by ITidari-Jingoro. 
Most of the apartments are named after the subjects pictorially 
delineated in them: the Suzitmc-no-ma or ‘Sparrow Room’ contains 
bamboos and sparrows on the sliding screens, as well as flowers 
on the ceiling, by JMarityama Ozui\ (cedar doors decorated with 
monkeys and a flower-1 lasket on a cart by Kano Rydkci)\ the Gan- 
no-niay or ‘Wild (ree.se Room,’ with gee.se on the screens and flowers 
on the ceiling by Kano Rydkei; the Kikn-noana or ‘Chrysanthemum 
Room’ with yellow aiul white chry.santhemums on the gold ground 
of the screens by KaUioku Yttsetsu'y (cedar doors with mu.sk -cats and 
iycas on one side and horses an<l hinoki on the < 5 ther, by Kano Hide- 
nobu\ the fans painted in the verandah are by Kano Kbi and Kai- 
hokn Yusetsn. 

Ohiroma, a great hall with 200 mats, is the abl)ot’s audience 
cliambcr. It is most splendidly and gorgeou.sly decorated _y’ith 
J3aintings by Kano 'Fannyu, Kano Ryokei, and Afarnyania Okyo. 
Carvings (open-work) of wild geese on the ranuna are by JJidari-Jin- 
yvrb. To the E. of the Ohiroma is a picture.sque little garden. 

Shiro-Shoin, also called Shimei-no-may (N. of the Ohiroma) is 
])crliaps the most tastefully decorated; the paintings are by Kano 
Kbi, Kaihoku Yusctsu, anti Kano Ry'oiakti. Tt is said that this 
room was originally the state hall of the Momoyama Palace. The 
Knro-Shoin (N. of the Shiro-Sluiin) has paintings on the sliding 
screens by' Kano Kitokn. ‘vVe’ Stayes. There are two for the ^nZY 
dance; one, on the S.K. of the Shirti-Shoin, which originally stood in 
the Sumpu Ca.stle and was brought licre as a gift frtini the Tokugawa 
Shogun, and the other, on the N.E., Avhich w'a.s transferred here 
from Momoyama. 

Teki-sui-en, better known as Jlinn-kaktt, stands rpiite distinct 
at the S.E. corner of the temple grounds. It is a landscape garden 
with a three-.storied house, called the Hiim-kaku or ‘ JVivilion of 
f loating Clouds.’ 'fliis pavilion, which was brought from the 
Juraku Palace, contain.^ indeyoshi's tea-room, bath-room, and rest- 
chamber and is placed under the ‘.special protection’ of the govern- 
ment. The decorations are in a subdued vstyle; in the \$t story, the 
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Eight wSights of the Lake Tung twgy China, by Kajio Tannyu, and 
willow-trees under snow by Kano Eitokti\ in the 2nd story, the 
Thirty-Six Famous Poets, grape-vines, and squirrels, by Kano San- 
raku\ in the 3n/ story, Mt. Fuji (by Kano Motonobu) is so drawn 
that one has to kneel before it in the attitude required by strict 
etiquette in order to see it best. The picture is called Gydgi-no-Fuji 
(*gybgi* meaning ‘ good manners’); because it is so drawn that it 
shows to best advantage when one looks up from the position as- 
sumed when kneeling before another. The pine-grove is believed to 
be a caricature drawn by IHdeyoshi on the spur of the moinenl. 
From the 3rd floor there is a line view of lligashi-yama. Hideyoshi’s 
bath-room, forming a part of Iliiin-kaktty and called Kwokakn-dai, 
contains paintings by Kano Eitoku. In front of the Iliun-kaku is a 
pond called Sdro-c/n\ on the surface of which the pavilion is often 
seen reflected. In the garden are the Kocho-iei (a rest-house), and 
the Sciren-sha (a tea-house), a pool called Shogetsu-ha^ a spring 
called Seianin-sen or ‘Waking-from-sleep Spring’; while round about 
the spring arc numerous plum-trees. 

Treasures. Among the innumerable ‘Treasures’ belonging to 
the Nishi-IIong7van ji may be mentioned the following: Amida- 
Kyorai by Kastiga^ and Shinran’s effigy by himself (both already 
mentioned); Pictorial Representations of the Personal History of 
Knshin-Dahhi\ Picture ^ Tei-kan'‘ \ Images of Saiyb-so7t and kugen- 
Bos'dstiy both the above by 'Jakuma-IIdgen\ Picture of Rakan \ Paint- 
ing of Motet hy Moktian \ Falcons and Wintry Forest by Ritiryd\ 
Willows and Birds by Bokkei\ Wdlkw and Heron in the Snow by 
Cho-chu-boku [C/iiao-c/iiing-mu, a Chinese); ICagles and Monkeys on 
a folding screen by Kano Sanraku’, inroy a medicine-case, a short 
sword made by Yoshimitsu \ masks, about 22 in niimV>cr; writing- 
desks and ink-slab boxes (several sets); valuable ancient documents. 

(PI. C lo) the temple, also called Otani 
ha-Mongwan ji and generally spoken of as the Younger Branch of 
Hongwan-ji, is located at Higashi' Rokajoy not far from the Nishi- 
Hongwan-ji. As already mentioned in giving the history of Hon- 
gwan-ji I see P. 235), the division into the two branches was the w^ork 
of lyeyasu, who, apprehetisivc of the growing power of Hongwan-ji, 
wished to prevent it from becoming a state within the state, on the 
principle of Divide et impera,^ 

Higashi -Hong wan-|i. Kx«-cptin.:L; the main temple and the Daishi-do, the 
temple buildings are closed to the general public, Jhit permission to visil other 
buildings as well as the Kikoktt-fei is ordinarily given to those who make ap- 
plication a day in advam e ; no fee charged. 

The temple buildings have been destroyed four times by fire; 
the present ones were completed in 1895. buildings are stately 

and massive, the interior highly ornate; the wood, wdiercver intended 
to meet the eye, is of Keyaki\ the architect of the Daishi-dd was Itb 
Heizaemofty and of the Hon-d( 3 , Kinoko Tosai. 

DaiHlU-dd. or Founder’s Hall, is 210 ft. in front, 192 ft. deep, 
and 126 ft. high. The roofing is in a style called niju-yane (double 
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roof) — there being two roofs, one above the other. In the Central 
Shrine is the Image (2 ft. 8 in. high) of Kenshin^Daishi, carved by 
himself; and on the right and left of the image are the portraits of 
all his successors as head of the sect (according to the younger 
branch line). The Hall is elaborately decorated. 

Hon-dOf S. of the Daishi-d6 and connected with it by a cor- 
ridor, is 156 ft. in front, 126 ft. deep, and 90 ft. high, and contains in 
its central hall the Image Amida-Nyorai (3 ft. 8 in. higli), by An- 
amt. The decorations are in a similar style to those of the Daishi- 
do. Besides these two main buildings there arc the Belfry, the 
Daishin-den, the Shoshin-den, the Shiro-Shoin, the Kuro-Shoin, the 
Sagi-no-ma, the Assembly Hall, the ^ No^ Stage. In view of the 
great damage suffered from repeated fires, the Higashi- Hongwan-ji 
has made an elaborate arrangement for protection against conflagra- 
tions. There is a special aciueduct, conveying to the temple grounds 
water of the Biwa-ko Canal at Keage (see P. 209), which will supply 
enough water to cover the temples with an immense shower. The 
temple has jurisdiction over 8,100 local temples, with 6 million 
adherents. 

Treasures. Among the many temple ‘Treasures* may be men- 
tioned the following: Amida-Nyoiai by An-ami and Image of 
Shinran by himself (both already mentioned) Amida-Nyorai by Pr. 
Shdtokti-Taishi\ Amida-Nyorai by Jo-chd\ Picj^ne of Buddha by 
Eshin\ Shaka (picture) by Kose Kintada\ the 16 Rakans (in 4 
scrolls) by Kyuei\ the ^J(h1o bun-rui~shH-shd'^ written down by 
shin-Daishi\ Biography (4V0IS.) of Kenshin-llaishi ; ^Horai-Sen-eki* 

! painting) by Okyo\ Lions (in 3 scrollsj by Tannyu\ ^Tobbsaku* 
painting) by 0-jakumi\ Birds and Flowers by Shtinkyo\ Poem by 
Bunchomei [IVen-theng-ming^ a (.'hinese); Record of the 05aka-rdjd\ 
Ink-slab Box of raised lacquer work by Korin. 

ShoseUen^ better known as Kikokudeiy is a villa of the Abbot 
of Higashi- Hongwan-ji. It is situated about o.i ni. E. of the temple. 
It was formerly surrounded by a hedge of Kikokn (citrus fusca), 
hence the name ‘ Kikoku-lci.’ Originally the i)lace was a villa of 
Mmamoto-Toru {Kaivara Sadaijin)^ but in 1631 it was given by 
Shogun Iye?7iiisn to Sennyo-S/ionin, the 13/A abbot of Higashi-Hon- 
gwan-ji. A part of Hideyoshi’s Momoyama Palace was brought here. 
The garden was designed partly by a famous poet, Jshikawa Jozariy 
and partly by Kobori Enshu. The chief sights of the garden were 
formerly reckoned as being thirteen in number, but many of them 
were completely spoiled by the fire which destroyed the temple 
buildings in 1864. In the centre of the garden is a pond, in which 
are 3 islands covered with large trees. A stone lantern of nine layers 
on a small island is believed to maik the tomb of Toru. Shukuen^ 
iei is a tea room in the midst of a grove of large trees. On the E. of 
it is a trcllised wistaria-vine, a gift of the Emperor Gomizun 5 - 
Tenno. There are several other .small buildings, as well as stone 
basins, ponds, and bridges, each with some pretty historical associa- 
tion. 
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Hmtkohu-Ji (PI. F loj, at Matsuwara-dori^ Minami-Horikawa^ 
and N. of Nishi-TTongwan-ji, is one of the four head temples of the 
Nichiren Sect. Originally it stood at Kamakura^ Sagami^ having* 
been founded by Nic/iiren-Shonin, but in 1345 it was removed to 
Kyoto by an Imperial order. It consists of numerous buildings 
enclosed by a white plastered wall. 

Koshd^Ji (PI. F 10), close to Higashi-IIongwan-ji, is the head 
temple of the Kosho-ji Branch of the Shinshu Sect. Founded at the 
same time as Bukkw6-ji, Kosho ji had numerous splendid cdilices, 
but tliey were nearly all burnt in 1902. 'I'lie new temple is now 
under construction. 



Tice Cheat Pagoda at 'I’o-fr, 


Td-ji or the ‘East Temple/ in I/ac/iijo, Omiva, outside the pre- 
sent limits of tlie city, is a famous temple of the Shingon Sect, hav- 
ing been established in 823 by Kobo-Daishi himself. Originally the 
temple had as the nucleus of its buildings one of the two Imperial 
reception halls (called Kbro-kivan) for foreign guests, which was 
given to Kobo-Daishi by the Phiipcror Saga-Tenno. (The other 
Ivoro-kwan was given to Shtibin-Sozu^ as the nucleus of the buildings 
for the Sai-ji or the West Temple.) The buildings were mostly 
destroyed during the wars of the Onin Era, but were afterwards 
rebuilt by the aid oi Ilidey os hi ^ I lidey or fyeyasUy and lyemiisu. 'I'hc 
temple area comprises 30,(XK) tsubo (24 acres). Surrounded by walls 
which arc pierced by gates on four sides, the buildings consist of the 
Kondby the Kbdoy the Kwanon-du, the Daishi-ddy etc. The West 
Gate, Renge-moriy dating back to 796, the Kondoy rebuilt by Hide- 
yori, and the great Pagoda (5-storied, 216 ft. high), rebuilt by 
lyemitsu, are all under the ‘.special protection^ of the government. 
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The Azekura, on the island in a lotus pond, is a store -house, popu- 
larly called Ku^i-ftashi-kam, or ‘store-house made without nails,* 
because it was so constructed by jointing and dovetailing the beams, 
etc.f that nails could be entirely dispensed with. This store-house 
contains an immense collection of ancient utensils and documents, 
unrivalled by any other temple in Kyoto. The Festival on 2lst 
April is always marked by a vast crowd of worshippers. 

Mibu^dera (PL E 9), at Mibu^ W. end of Shijo-dori, is a temple 
of the Ritsu Sect, and was founded in 991. The temple is famous 
on account of a religious play, called the Mibu-kyi>gen, originated in 
1299 by Engakn-Shonin^ who is regarded as the second founder of 
the temple. This comic performance, called Yuzu-Dinnembutui’ey 
is intended to interest young people in the doctrines of Buddhism, 
and lasts for ten days, commencing on 2i^/ April. It is a play in 
dumb show', comprising about 25 characters (such as Oketori^ a bad 
priest, Atago pilgrimage, (ihara-woman, Hower tliief, etc.)\ the ideas 
being conveyed by actions. The orchestra is composed of flutes, 
slid (gongs), and drums. The costumes worn by the amateur actors 
(priests) arc those presented by devotees, as prayers for the souls of 
tlicir departed relatives or friends. Some of the old dresses yet pre- 
served belong to the period before the Genroku Era and are highly 
valuable as aids to the study of the costume or the method of dyeing 
in those days. Among the masks, Inariy Stuniyjishiy and Sanno are 
no longer used, but are carefully preserved. 

Kilf/a^dd, in Takoyaktishi-doriy IlorikawiXy and N.E. of Mibu- 
dera, is the head temple of the Kuya Branch of the Jishu Sect. 
It has for its chief image the efligy of Kuya-Shonin, On 13//^ 
November, which is the anniversary of the death of Kuya-Shonin, 
there is annually ' performed at this temple a prayer-dance, which 
consists of the chanting of the formula JVtitfiu-Amida-JButsH and 
other praises of the Buddha, accompanied by dancing, as a token of 
rejoicing for the assurance of entering the Bure Land of Bliss [^Goku- 
raku Jodid). iSometimes during the 48 days lollowing November 
13///, there may be met in the streets of Kyoto and suburbs a proces- 
sion of dancing and praying priests, beating time on gourds which 
they carry. 


Part ill. Raku-to District. 

Raku-to is the name by which that part i)f Kyoto, E. of the 
Kamo-gaiViiy is commonly known. It is also called iligashi-yama 
or ‘East Hill,* as most of the sights to be visited are situated at 
the foot of the hill. Let us start from the Shi jo-dor iy the busiest 
street in the city, and cross the bridge (called Skijo-Ohashi) toward 
Gion-machiy a well-knowm pleasure quarter. At the E. end of Giou- 
machi, we come to the Martiyama Koe/i (public parkL and going 
directly N, by the street in front of the Chi()n-in Temple, w'c reach the 
Daigoku-deny a modern imitation of the Hall of State in the original 
Imperial Balace of the Emperor Kwanmiu-Tcnno, and the Ileian- 
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Jiftgu (Shinto shrine). Turning E. along a street by the clear waters 
of the * Sosui ’ (canal) we come to the Incline, which is 1,820 ft. long, 
connecting the Lake Biwa Canal and the Kamo-gawa Canal, which 
differ in level by ilSft., and over which boats are hauled on steel 
trucks worked by the hydro-electric power generated by the water of 
the former canal. Near the Incline stands the Nanzen-ji Tem])le, 
whence, passing through Shishigafanumachi, we come io Jdtioji-m a c/ti 
in which is situated the famous Gmkaku-ji. The tempU's of Kuro- 
dani are found on a hill S. of Ginkaku-ji, as is also Yoshida-tnachi^ 
which is a modern educational quarter; here being found the Kyoto 
Imperial University, the Third Higher School, the Higher Poly- 
technic Institute, etc, 

_ Now turning back to Chion-in and going S., passing by Higashi- 
Oianiy Kodni-jiy and Yasaka-no-tity we come to Kiyoviizu-derny whence 
going further S. we pass by Nishi-Otani. tlie DaibutsUy the Museum, 
and 'Joyokuni-jinsha, till we come to StwjN-sa? 7 gefi-dby a rectangular 
temple 392 ft. long and 56 ft. wdde. At the extreme S. of tlu! Kaku- 
15 iJistrict are situated the Tdfitkn-ji reinplc, famous on account (T 
its maple-leaves, and SemivTt-Jiy the burial-place of members of the 
Imperial P'amily. The popular Inari Shrine is only about ^ m. dis- 
tant from Seiinyu-ji. For a hasty visit to this district one day will 
be sufficient. In two days a more leisurely round may be made. 

Section I. Raku-to District, N. of Shijo. 

Uion-mavhl is a street between the Shijo Britlge and Maruyama 
Park, constituting with its numerous side-lanes, a pleasure ([uarter of 
Kyoto. Here are found in rows the well-known restaurants and tca- 
hous?s, where the singing oi geisha girls and the music of the sharni- 
sen are heard till late at night. 

Miyako-Odori is a famous ballet dance, performed at Hanami- 
keji. a lane on one side of Gion-machi, during al)«)ut three weeks, 
Ixrginning with the early days of April, (see P. 191 >. 

Yaaaha (w Gion)-Jit*sha . (Shinto temple; PI. I S ) situated at the 
end of Gion-machi, is dedicalc<l to Susanvwo-no- MikotOy his con- 
sort fnada-hifuey and their eight children. The present splendid 
buildings were erected in 1654 A.D., by (;rder of Shogun lyetsumi. 
'J'he stone Korean dogs Korna~inti' ) keeping watch at the entrance 
of the temple are the work of a famous .sculptor, Vnkei. These are 
now placed on the list of ‘National ‘'rreasurcs’. Among the many 
votive [)icture.s arc some excellent works by w'cll-known painters. 
'Jhe Gion-Mathuri and Okera-r/tai/i arc noteworthy events among 
the numerous religious festival of Kyoto. 

The Gion-Matsuri dates back to 876 A.H., in the reign of the 
Pmiperor Seiwa-Tenno, when on the 7/// and 14/// of the 6M month 
(Lunar Calendar), the festival w'as celcbrate<l for the tirst time by 
(Jrabe HiratnarOy the head priest of the Gion Temple, who got up a 
large procession of men an<l women f)f Kyoto, by way of driving out 
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the god of pestilence then raging in the city. The fete ceased to be 
celebrated during the turbulent times of the later Ashikaga Period, 
but was revived by Nobuna^a {i 6 th cent.), since when it has been 
held annually without a break. The festival lasts for seven days, 
beginning with the July. On the first day, the three shrine-cars 
are carrietl from tlie temple to a place of sojourn, and on the 24/// 
^the last day) they arc carried back to the temple. Both on their 
outward Journey and return, the tijiko or proteges of the Gion Temple 
follow them in procession — the people of one street vying with those 
of another in the gorgeousness ol their apparel, and especially in the 
fitting up of expensive procession -cars (called ^Yama-IIoko' \ 

Programme of Ciion-Mafsuri Week. July in the evening, shrine-cars 

and procession-cars are fitted up for next day's procession and arc decorated with 
lanterns, 'i'his is called *\'oiyamti‘ (‘ Kvening decoration of procession-cars’). 
Kach house sets up a lantern before its front gale, the ante-room is decorated 
with folding screens and tlirown open to the view of the public. 'I'he houses 
and streets are full of people in holiday attire. 

July 17//7 : in the forenoon, a procession of people yamix-hoko of all 

sorts of shapes and designs; in the afternoon, another procession following the 
sacred cars— the procession consisting of the divine body-guard, formed of thirty 
knights on horseback, fully tlad in ancient armour ; a ban«l of divine musicians : 
the three sacred horses; the bearers i>f the divine si)ear, shield, bow, arrows, 
and sword ; priests, and ordinary lay-believers. 'I hese two processions start 
from the teinidc and end at the place of sojourn. July 24/A : the two proces- 
sions are similar lo those already described, the march beginning at the place 
of sojourn and ending at the (lion Temple. 

Okcra-mairi is a ceremony taking place at day-break on New 
Vear’.s Day in the Gion 'rcmj)le. 'J'he ceremony consists in burning 
partially planed timber at 18 .spots, after the playing of sacred music 
~-^/Idraku\ 'I'he worshippers carry home the sacred tire by means of 
a match-conl, and with it start their kitchen fires foi cooking ‘ctW/ 
llie New Year dish consisting of a broth containing or rice- 

cake, and vegetables. It is believed that the sacred fire has the effect 
of warding off the attack of pestilence. 

Maruifinna Jxdvn. (a public park — PI. I 8) is the name given to 
the neighbourhood of Gion 'Femjdc, extending to Chbrakn~jiy wjthin 
the precincts of Chion in 'reinple, on one side, and lo I ligashi-Otani 
on the other. It is one of the most popular resorts of tlie people of 
Ky<')to. Here are numerous restaurants, such as Uinino-ya^wA Xaka- 
mnrn-rd. One of the attractions of the park is a large cherry-tree 
with drooping branches, which in the flower season attracts large 
crowds, especially at night to see the blosscnns by torcb-lighl, 1 hence 
the tree is called ^Gion-no-Yozakura' ), In (jhoraku ji Temple is 
the tomb of Kai S<in-yu (1780-1S33) one of tlie most famous literary 
men of Japan. The site of Sdrin~}i Temple, fouiuletl by the fiimous 
Dt^ngvo-Dahhi in the latter part of the 8/// century, is now marked 
only by a Yakuslii-do Slirine. A famous priest-poet, Saig^yo-IIo^shi 
( i2//i cent.), lived at one time in a cell on the premises of Sorin-ji, 
which fact is commemorated by a eberry-tree said to date back to 
his time. Higa.shi-Otani i.s the mortuary shriir* of the abbots of the 
Higashi-IIongwan-ji Sect of Shinshu Budtlhists. Here are buried a 
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portion of llie roiiiains of S/iinnin-SJiopihty the founder of the Hon- 
{jwan-ji Sect, Kyo-uyo^ the founder of the Eastern Branch, and Kyo- 
nyo’s successors. I'his splendid shrine is surrounded by a grove of 
tall pine-trees. 

Shofjnn-sfuha fPl. K 8), or ‘General’s Tomb,’ on the summit of 
Iligashi-vamay marks the spot where at the founding of Kyoto was 
buried the image of a giant soldier (8 ft. high), clad in armour and 
armed with bow and arrows, that it might he a protector of the capi- 
tal. It is popularly believed that a great noise is heard in the tomb, 
whenever there is a civil war in the country. The spot is marketl 
by several tall pine-trees. 

€hiou-in Temple (PI. J 8), at the N. end of the Maniyama 
is the head temple of the Western Branch of the Jodo Budd- 
hists. Established by IJo^ten-Shomn cent.), the founder of 

the Jodo Sect, it is the most famous and largest temple in Kyoto, and 
had in pre-Restoration days an Imperial prince for its superior. The 
temple buildings have been destroyed seveial times by fire, and those 
now standing — the main temple, the Superior's quarters, and the 
ordinary priests’ (juarters — <lale back to it>3^>-i639, when they were 
put u]^ by order of lyeniitstt. grandson of lyeyasu. From among 
the immense number of trees felled at Kiso forest for the construction 
of the castle at Kot'n, Kai Province, the best ones were selected for 
these buildings, which are indeed a source of wonder to all visitors. 
'I'he twostoried eateway, SamfnoUy is a huge structure, 8 l ft. by 37^2 
ft., and Soft. high. It was built by order of the Shogun llidetada^ 
father of Iycnnti>u, The inscription in gold on the tablet hung uj) 
over tile entrance is the autograph of the I'imperor Reigen-Tenno. 
A large avtaiue leading W from the Sammon is lined with cherry- 
trce.s. The main temple, Hvn do^ is dedicated to the founder Honen- 
Shdnin, otherwise called Knk-iVo - Dnishi^ whose effigy, carved by 
himself, is placed in a shrine standing at the back of the hall within 
a central space marked off by four lofty gilt pillars. This main 
temple, wliich faces S., is 167 ft. in front, 138 ft. in depth, and 94j'2 
ft. in lieiglit fiom the ground. Under the eaves at the S. E. corner 
of the main temple is an umbrella C/iion-in-no-kasa'), which i.s be- 
lieved to have down thitlier from the hands of an unknown boy (the 
Shinto god, fnari^ in disguise j.—Inari being the guardian deity of 
this temple, tlic umbrella is supposed to act as a cliarm for warding 
off fires. A corridor at the back of the main temple leads to the 
Shuc-do (Hall of Assembly) and the Ilojo, or the Superior’s Apart- 
ments. The corridor, which is i8oft. long, is so paved with planks 
Lli^uisn-hari' ) that at each step upon it a musical sound is emitted 
resembling the much -loved .song of an ti^uisu (Japanese bush- 
warbler,. It is tin* work of the famous carpenter, IJidari-Jingord. 
The Shue do Hlall Assembly), popularly known as the ‘ Room of 
One Thousand Mats,’ is an extensive hall, splendidly decorated, 
'riic Hojo, or Superior’s Apartments, large and small, arc next to the 
Hall of iV^^embly. 'I’hese having been built by order of Shogun lye 
mitm are most splendidly <lecorated, their sliding screens (*fusuma^) 
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being adorned by famous paintings of the Kano School. The land- 
scape garden between the large and small Hojo is the work of Kobo- 
ri EitskUj and in it is found a dwarf pine-tree planted by lyemitsu 
himself. At the S. side of the main temple is the Cha-do or ‘Tea- 
ceremony room ’ called Tai-hei teu To the S. E. of Tai-hei-tei, on a 
low hill, stands the famous Belfry {shdrd)^ the huge bell beiiig 12 ft. 
in height, 9 ft. in diameter, and 11.4 in. thick. This l)eir was cast 
during the Kwan-ei Era 1624-1643 A.D.). The sound of this famous 
bell may be heard during the week beginning on April 19///, a daily 
service being held in commemoration of the founder of the Jodo Sect, 
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lo which the Chion-m belongs. 'I bis week being in the flower sea- 
son, an immense throng of people of both sexes in their l^st attire are 
to be seen at this temple. The Kyo-zo or Scripture 1 louse, .S.E. of the 
Main 'I'emple, contains the Issai-kyo printed in China during the Sung 
Dynasty. This building is under the ‘special protection' of the 
government. The original Chion-in, called Sei-Jii-ddf is situated at 
the N.E. side of the Scripture House and is also under the ‘special 
protection’ of the government, ('ll! an elevation N. of Sei-shi-do 
is the tomb of Enkwo Daishi (Otherwise called Ildnen-Shdnin\ the 
founder of the Jodo .Sect. The Amida Shrine, W. of the Main l^m- 
ple, is a modern structure. The Ch ion-in Temple possesses many 
rare ‘ Treasures,’ among others an Illustrated Biography of Honen- 
Shonin (illustrations by Tosa Mitsuyoshi and biographical portion 
jointly by the Emperors Fttshimi, Go-Fiishimiy and Nijb)y in 48 
volumes (placed on the list of ‘ National Treasures ’). 
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Hdnen>Shonin (ri33-iai2 A. D.)» also called Enkwo-Daishi, founder of 
the Jodo Sect, was born in Mimasaka Province. Sei-shi-maruy as he was called 
durins: his childhood, lost his father when 9 years old and became a novice in a 
neighbouring Buddhist temple. Coming shortly afterwards to Kyoto and study- 
ing under several fiimous masters, he made great strides in Buddhistic learning, 
and ill 1176, when he was 43 years of age, he became convinced of the truth 
that the Pure Land of Future Bliss was attainable by virtue of constantly repeat- 
ing the He was exiled to Sanuki (1207), but 

soon recalled to Kyoto, where he died in the following year, aged 80 years. 
His most famous disciple was Shinran-ShoniUt who became the founder of the 
Shinshu Sect. 

Shdren~in (PI. J 8), to the N. of Chioii-in, is famous as the resi- 
dence of the Plead Abbot of the Tcndai Sect, who in pre-Kestoration 
days was always an Imperial prince, bein^ ktniwn as Seiren-in~fio- 
Miya (Prince of Scireii-iii). The buildings are of recent date. 

Jleittn^Jingu (PI. J 6), a Shinto temjde dedicated to the Emperor 
Kwammu (the founder of Kyoto), was built in 1895, P^rt of the 
Exposition held in commemoration of the iiooM anniversary of the 
founding of the Ciipital. The temple stands close to the O^ett-mon 
and the Daigoku-dm^ which are reproductions ( though on a reduced 
scale) of the originals of the time of Kuhimtnii-T'enud. The (Kcn- 
mon, a two-storied gateway of bright crimson colour, roofed with blue 
tiles, leads to the Daigoku-den. The Daigoku-den, or Tlrcat flail 
of State,* is no ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 55 ft. high, the whole struc- 
ture being painted briglit red and roofed with blue tiles ; on the E. 
and W. of this Main Hall are corridors leading to smaller lialls. 
The Main Temj}le of the Heian-jingu is 27 ft. by 28 ft. and is a 
plain woodwork structure, built of Iiinoki. The annual festival 
lakes place 011 April 15///. JUUn-matHurV^ is another festival con- 
nected with Heian-jingu. 

♦The Jidai.rialsun takes place <>n Octobei mtni. It consists of processions, 
preceded by the sacred car, wliicli go through the greater part of the city and 
return to the temple. I'lie processions are compos^ d of various groups of people, 
dressed in costumes reprcsenr.ativc of iinporUnt cpoi hs of history during the 
1100 years subsequent to the fi'Uinling of the city. 'I'hc following are some of 
them; (i) 'J’hc procession of the 'loku.javva Shogun, as he r« paired to the 
Imperial Palace ; (2) Similar procession of (h/u Nohuua^a ; (3) Vaouxame-shiki, 
or the Emperor fh^toh.i's troop of v.jhmtecrs : (41 ( ouri nobles' procession of the 
Fujiwara Periwd ; <5) J'riuiriphaiU entry of ( lencral 'I'amuramaro after h*s suc- 
cessful suppression of the rebellion in the North-l ast provinces : (6) Court nobles 
and soldi f'rs of the Enryaku Era. 

Butoku^den (PI. J’6) or ‘Hall of the Martial Virtues,’ was built 
at the time of the iiooZ/r anniversary, in commciiu nation of the 
similar hall put up by the Imiia rDr Kwammu within his palace pre- 
cincts. Here on May 4/// are heltl comjietitive exercises in the old 
Japanese arts of fencing, y’/z/zr/jw, archery, ric. 

Sorin^tOf a cylindrical column 61 ft. high, erected in imitation 
of the Sorin-to set up on Hiei-/.an by the famous Buddhist 

priest, Dengyo-Daishi, at the time of the founding of the city. 
Under the pillar arc kept buried several Buddhist Scriptures. 

In the InMlustrial Maseunif E. of Oten-rnon, is held every 
spring an industrial exhibition. In the (PI. J 7), 
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E. of Heian-jingCi, is held every spring an exhibition of paintings. 
The Zaoloffieal i^ardens {^Dd/m/su-en^; PI. [ 7), S.E. of the Haku- 
ran-kwaikwan, were eslablished in 1900 lo cf)mineinorale the mar- 
riage of the Emperor, then Crown Prince. Tlic i'ounurrrial Bazaar 
(PL J 7) Kffdto i*rr feet aval lAbrary (PL J 7) arc both found 
to the \V. of the Zoological Gardens. 

yttnzen-Ji (PL K 7), situated E. of Heian-jingu, is a famous 
old temj)lc, belonging to the Rinzai Sect of Buddhi.sm ; it was 
founded at the close of the ly/t century by Dainiei KokusJii. The 
tem[)lc buildings liave been repeatedly destroyed by lire, though 
there still remain some of the structures put up by d'okugawa lye- 
yasii. Several large gateways are passed before the main temple is 
reached. The Samtnon^ the gate nearest to the terntrle, was put up 
in 1627 by I'inib Takaiora^ one of Jyeyasu's trusted generals ; and the 
ceiling of its upper story shows paintings, yet in a line state of 
preservation, by famous artists of tlie Tosa and Kano Schools. Tt is 
generally believed that a notorious robber chief, Ichikawa Gocmori^ 
made this ui)per st<jry his .secret alxule. The Main I'cfnplc is new, 
but the Superior’s Apartments \Ilojb) are old, and are under the 
‘sj)ecial pri)tection’ of the government. 'Lhis Ilbjb was originally the 
Sriryb den of the Imperial Palace C(uislructed by JiideyosJn^ but was 
irmoved here by order of ICmperor Goybzei-Tenno, when lyeyasu 
umlertook tire reconstruction of the i'alace buildings ( iGll). The 
paintings on iXx^fnsuma or sliding screens are by artists of the Kano 
Sciiool. d'he S/ib-/tdjby a smaller suite of apartments attached to 
llu; 1 Ibjo just mentioned, originally formed a part of Ilideyoshi's 
Momnyama I’alace at Fnshifni^ but was removed here by order of 
lyeya.su. On its gilded fusuma are j>ainlings of tigeis in a bamboo 
grove by Kano 'J'annyu. Kanzendn^ a reconslructoil building be- 
longing to the later 'Lokugawa Period, is remembered a.s having been 
a temporary abode of the Emj>en)r Kaineyama-Tennb. llesities the 
above struclure.s, there are wdthin the precincts a belfry, the Kouchi- 
in, 7 1 7 ////-^^;/, and other attached temples. In Tenju-an are found the 
tombs of the prince-poet llosokawa Vhsai^KdVokoi S/ibnan, a scholar 
and statesman, and of Yanayawa Sciyan, a famous poet; the two 
laUer both belonging to the ])re-l\estoration Period. 

iJiktran'-dd (PL K 7 '- ch»se to Kanzen-Ji, l)elong.s to the jCxlo 
Sect. It contains an image «>f Amida Buddha, calleil Mikaeri-no- 
Aniida or the ‘ Amida looking over his .shoulder.’ A story goes 
that, once up(m a tinu', as IW’rw// (1032 -ini'), who rcstorctl this 
temple after the original had gone to ruin, was performing his devo- 
tions by walking round in a circuit according to his usual wont, he 
saw to his great surprise that the image was walking before him. As 
lie hesitated to follow', the Buddlia lookoil behind over his shoulder 
saying, '‘Ybkwan^ Ososhi ’ (‘Don’t hesitate to follow M. The image 
is certainly in the attitude of looking behind over his shoulder, and 
the legend was probably invented to acctnmt for this fact. This 
temple is w'cll known on account of its beautiful maple leaves. 
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Xyoi-ga-daJie (Pl.L 7) is a hill behind Eikwan and is popu- 
larly known as Daimonji-yama^ on account of the bonfire in the 
shape of tlie letter (l^iige), which is lighted on the side of the 
hill facing the city, on the night of Bon-matsuri or ‘ Feast of Lan- 
terns ’ (August 16///). The origin of this curious custom is traced 
to the appaiilion of Amida Buddha, surrounded by a blaze of light, 
on the hillside on the occasion of the burning of a temple at the 
foot of the hill. Later on, in commemoration of that supposed 
event, Kdbo-Daishi started the curious custom of the bonfire above- 
mentioned. The fire is made by igniting large bundles of fuel placed 
about 12 ft. apart in the form of the letter ^ in open spaces formed 
by clearing forest trees. On the same night (August other 

hills around Kyoto are also similarly lighted. 

(iinhahu-Ji (PI. L 5.), more strictly Jishb-Ji, a famous temple be- 
longing to the Rinzai Sect of Buddhism, is in Jbdoji-machiy outside 
the N. E. end of the city. It was originally built by Shogun Ashi-^ 
kaga Yoshimasa as a villa, and he lived there after his retirement 
from the Shogunatc ; on his death the villa became a Buddhist 
temple, with the famous Musb-Kokushi as its first abbot. Here the 
great Ex-Shogun led a quiet life, devoting himself to the aesthetic 
pleasures of landscape gardening and the tea-ceremony, the latter 
being raised through his patronage almost to the rank of a fine art. 
The famous ‘Silver Pavilion,’ or Ginkaktiy from which the whole set 
of buildings took the name, was intended to be coated with silver, 
in imitation of the Kinkitkn or ‘Clold Pavilion’ built at the other ex- 
tremity of the city by one of his great predecessors. The building, 
however, has never been really coated with silver, Yoshimasa dying 
before the work was d<jne. The pavilion, which is a two-storied 
structure of archaic design, is now in a somewhat dilapidated con- 
dition. In the iipp-T story a gilt image of Kwan on (by the 
sculptor Unkei), set in an imitation grotto of wood-w'ork. The 
Butuidcn or Hall of Buddha, facing S., contains an image of Buddha, 
by Joe ho. E. of the Butsu<len is the Tokylt-doy which contains an 
effigy of Yoshimasa in priestly garb. In the N. E. corner of the 
Tokyu-db is a liny tea-room with mats, which is the famous 
original model on which all later ceremonial tea-rooms arc based. 
Here are stored many curios with rare historical associations. The 
Rosei-iei, N. of the Tokyii-do, is a new building in imitation of the 
original where Yo^hima^a ijsctl to practise the aesthetic art of in- 
cense-sniffing. The Gardoiu designed by Soamiy consists of shrubs, 
dwarf trees, and stones, which have been collected from all over 
Japan. Its exquisite beauty and idealism have ever stood as a model 
to later landscape gardeners. 

Sltinrnjo-dd (PI. K 6j, to the W. of Jbdoji-machiy belongs to the 
Tendai Sect of Buddhism. It was founded in 992 by Kahan-Shomn. 
Tlie principal image wor>hii)ped in this temple is that of Amida 
Buddha, hy Jiknkti-Daishi. The place is noted on account of its 
maple leaves in autumn. 
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JCttrodnni lCw6myd~ii (PI. J 6), to the S. of Shinnyo-db^ is one 
of the four head temples of the Jodo Sect. It was founded by 
Honen-Shonin^ founder of the Sect, who spent here the last years 
of his life. Tlie temple buildings are on a small hill, and are sur- 
rounded by tall trees, producing an impression of quietness and 
sanctity. In the Main Hall or Hon-dd is enshrined the image of 
(llonen-Shonin). In front of the Hall is an ancient 
pine-tree, on which according to tradition the warrior Kumagai* 
hung up his worn armour, when he forsook the service of arms to 
l>ecome a disciple of lloncn-Shonin, after the tragic killing of Atsu- 
won. The ccdl whore Kumagai lived, devoting himself to religious 
exorcises, is situated on the S. side of the Hall. 



KwOmyO-ii at Ki'rudani. 


* Kumagai Naozanc was a retainer of Minavinio Yoiitomo. At the battle 
oi Ichi-no-tani^ he cnroiinteretl a primely yomic anta>:onii»t {Taira-ni'^/l/sifmorj) 
of the Taira Clan and slew luni in single onnh.it. The fact that this youthful 
enemy was of the same age as his own son le«l hun to realize the wiokctincss 
of warfare, while at the same time there awoke witliin him the consciousness 
of a higher religious life. Accordingly at the end of the war he went to the 
monastery of Kttrodani, where he remained till his death in 1208, liN'ing a life 
of piety and devotion. 

Yoshtda-Jinsha (PI. J 5), N. W. of Sliinnyo-do, is a well-known 
Shinto shrine. 

JCfi neat ton ol Quartet*. In the neighbourhood of Yoshida-jinsha 
are situated the Kyoto Imperial University, the Third Higher 
School, etc. This is the modern 1 '.ducat ional Quarter of Kyoto. 

Section 2. Raku-td District, S. of Shijo. 

Kennin-Ji (PI. I 9), situated in Kcnmn-ji Street y and S. of Shi- 
jo, is one of the five head temples of the Rinzai Sect of Buddhism. 
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The temple was founded in 1202 A.D. by Eisai-Zenji o\\ his return 
from a visit to China then under tlie Sung Dynasty. The laud was 
given by a famous general of the time, JSIinantoto Yoriie, The 
original magnideent buildings, long taken as a model for later 
temples of that sect, have unfortunately been destroyed by tire. The 
present buildings are comparatively modern and on a somewhat 
smaller scale ; the main temple having been brought from 7 \tfuku'ji 
(in Kyoto) and the Superior’s tjuarlers from Attkoku-ji (in Aki Prov- 
ince). The Aliddle Cate {^Chu-motC) dates back to tlie time of 
foundation of the temple, it having been brought here from the resi- 
dence of Taira - pio-Xorimori. It is called the Yafate-mou^ fnnn 
the marks of arrows shot at it in those days of civil strife. 'This 
gate is under the ‘special protection* of the government, d'he 
Marishifea Shrine^ near the S. gate, was put up in 1327, the image 
of Marhhiten (Marici) contained in it being the work of Seisetsu 
), a Chinese missionary priest, who brought over from 
China the clay with which the image was matle. The image of the 
goddess has a white face and is clad in varicoloured raiment; she is 
moreover represented as riding on seven goldcn-c<dourcd boars. The 
shrine finds numerous devotees among geisha girls of the city. 

]Roh'Hhara~mitm 4 -J* (PI- I 9)» of Keimin-ji, belongs to the 
Shingon Sect of Buddhism, hounded by /wmi'S/ioaia in 963 A.D. 
and having fortunately escaped dc.struction by conflagration, the 
main temple or Hon-do is under the ‘ .sp(‘cial i)rotection’ of the 
government. There are enshrined in the centre* of the 1 Ion-do the 
Kleven-faced Kwan-on, with (Ksitigarbha) and Yakus/ii-Ay<frai 
(Bhaisajgaguru-vaidiirya-prabha.sa Tatha-gata) on its N. and S. sides 
respectively. At the four corners of the altar are 1 he Shi-l'cmid (‘Pour 
IJeva Kings,* each 6 ft. in licight) by (Ai-keiy ami on the S. side of 
it is the statue of I'aira-no-Kiyomori. 

Vasaha^no-to (a Pagoda; PL I 9), also K. of Kennin-ji, is a five- 
storied pagoda, erected in 1618. The original tower, the iirsi of its 
kind in this country, was built by the Prime Shotoku-d'aishi, the 
great scholar and protector of Buddhism, but wa.> later destroyed by 
lire. The pre.scnt structure, being a faithful reproduction of the 
original, is under the ‘special protection * of the government. 

Koffai-ji (PL J 9 ), N. of the Yasaka Pagoda, belongs to the 
Rinzai Sect. It w^as built in i6ot) bv Kddai iti, the widow of Toyo- 
lonti Jlideyoshi^ a.s an interce.s.M>ry offering for the soul of her great 
husband. Tokugazva lyevasn had by this time almost exterminated 
the family of Toyotomi, and, wishing to do .something to comfort 
this forlorn lady, rendered every assistance to make it a splendid 
temple. The buildings have suffered much from repeated conflagra- 
tions. The main temple and .superior’s apart ment.s are all of recent 
date. The (or ‘Founder's Hall’), however, is in a splendid 

state of preservation, with ornamented pillars, painted walls (by 
arti.sts of the Tosa and Kano Schools), and decorated ceiling (the 
material used for decoration having been taken from the covering of 
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a carriage used by the lady founder). The Mortuary Shrine for 
Hideyoshi and his consort, E. of Kaisan-d 5 , is a building in archaic 
style, richly decorated, its raised lacquer work [^inakie^) being regard- 
ed as an early example of the so-called ‘ Kodai-ji makie work ' of 
later times. Shigure-tei and JCarakasa-tei smtAl houses), both 
found on a hill above the shrine, have been brought here from Hide- 
yoshi’s famous Momoyaina palace in Fushinii, The temple premises 
are rich in tine old trees, and the gardens contain numerous flowering 
shrubs, among which //^'^/(Lespedeza bicolor), blossoming in autumn, 
is particularly noted. 

Iteixan Shokon-hi (PI. J 9) is a monument dedicated to the 
heroes of the Restoration movement who died during the decade 
previous to 1868. Here are held memorial services in Spring and 
Autumn, and within its premises are found the tombs of Urneda 
I >mpiHy Fujimoto Tessekiy Tamamaisn Mahiru^ Sakamoto Ryuma^ and 
llirano Knmomi\ also of Kido JCdin and Viscount Shinagav\a, who 
died later. 

Kiijomixu-dera (PI. J lO) is situated S. E. of the Yasaka 
I’agoda and at the E. end of Kiyomizu’zaka. Tlie temple buildings 
staial half-way up the hill Otowa-yama , — the buildings, pagodas, 
corridors, etc.^ ])eing surrounded by beautiful trees, chiefly pines, 
cedars, maples, and cherries. The temple belongs to the Shingon 
Sect ami is dedicated to Kwan-on, whose image f Elevcn-faccd 
with 1,000 hands; is famed far and wide. 'I'lie temple w^as establish- 
ed in 805 by Clencral Sakanoue '/'amuramaro, acting under Imperial 
orders. — the old Shishinden Hall of the Im]>erial palace at jVag( 7 oka 
being removed here as the nucleus t)f the new temple builclings. 
ddu se have all been destroyed l)y tiro, only the image of Kwan on 
being saved. The present buildings weie put up in 1633 by order 
of the Shogun 'J'okni;a 7 va lytyasu, and are under the *s])ecial pro- 
tection’ of the government. .VVe-/w//, at the K. end of Yasaka y is 
a Iw’o-storied gateway, with the images of A'oagd-Rfkiski guarding 
the entrance on both sides. Sauju-hoto Three-storied Pagoda 
dedicated to Dai-uichi-Nyoraiy is near the west gate (* jVishJ-mo?Y ). 
The main temple, facing S., stands on a cliff, and is 100 ft. by 78 ft. 
It has in front a wooden platform, which commands a panoramic 
view of Kyoto and neighbouring regions, including the green hills 
of the j)rovinces of ami Kawachi. According to tradition, it 

was while standing on this j)latform that there arose in the mind of 
Hideyoshi a vision of the conquest of Korea and China. In ancient 
times there were frequent Ciises of devotees jumping down the pre- 
cipice from the platform, believing that if their prayers had been 
heard they would be uninjured by the fall. Jojn-in is the residence 
of the Superior of the Temple. In the pre-Restoration days the 
famous Gessho, Superior of Kiyomizn-deray and his brother Shinkai 
sacrificed their lives for the Imperial cause ; their tombs are in front 
of the entrance to joju-in. At the foot of the stone steps below the 
Oku^twdn is a small cascade, in three streams, called Otowa-tuhtaki. 
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Recently there have been laid out North and South Gardens, where 
cherries, /lagi (Lcspedeza bicolor), and maples have been profusely 
planted. 

Nishi-Otani (PI. I lo), S.W. of Kiyomizu-dera, may be reached 
from Kiyomizu by passing through a street lined by porcelain shops. 
Nishi-Otani is the mortuary shrine dedicated to Shinran-Shonin, 
the founder of Ilongwan-ji, and his successors belonging to the 
Elder Branch of the Otani Family. The visitor first crosses a pretty 
stone bridge spanning a lotus pond, and, taking a stone-paved path, 
readies a handsome gateway, loofcd with hitioki shingles. The re 
mains of Shinran-Shonin were originally interred at Chion-in, but 
were removed here when lyeyasu undertook the recon- 

struction of that famous temple. The buildings are all recent and 
consist of the gate above mentioned, the Hall of Buddha, the main 
mortuary shrine, etc. The main mortuary shrine contains the remains 
of the founder of the Sect, while those of his hereditary successors 
in the headship of Nishi -1 longw'an-ji are found buried on the right 
and left. The oratory stands in front of the tombs. These build- 
ings and toml)s are surrounded by large, ancient trees, imparting an 
atmosphere of great sanctity. 

(Pl.Ilio), also called Ilokivd-jiy to the S.W. of 
Nishi-Otani, was built in 1586 by order of Toyotomi Ilideyoshi. 
The original was an immense structure, measuring 272^ it. by 
167 ft., and 150 fi. high, containing an image of Buddha in a 
sitting posture, 63 ft. high. Big foundation stones and the finest 
timber were supplied from over twenty-one provinces, 't his building 
was, however, destroyed by earthquake in 1596, and when the new 
building wms completed by liidcyoshi's heir, JJideyori^ it gave rise 
to a serious dispute* between lyeyasu and llith yori, leading to civil 
w'ar and the final extinction of the tlouse of Toyotomi. Since then 
the temple has been repeatedly destroyed by earthquake or thunder- 
b(dt, until furtlu'r attempl.s at restoration were given up. I'hc big 
1^11, with the inscription which gave rise lo the dispute mentioned 
abrwe, is 14 ft. high, 9 ft. 2 in. in diameter, and 10.8 in. thick. The 
four characters have been entirely defaced. 

N.B. * This famous dispute arose out of the inscription on a larite, new 
hell of the four characters, meaning ‘state in peace.' lyeyasu 

^;laimod that as the second and fourth cbar.rcters put to:<ether stood for his name, 
the inscription was sc<'rctly intended as an iiiiprei .ition against his life. It looks 
as if this objection were a mere excuse for pickioii a cjuarrcl at a convenrent 
moment, 

Toffoliutti^^jhtsita (PI. I lo), a Shinto shrine close to the Dai- 
ifutsu-iiefi, is dedicated to Toyotomi Hidejoshi, wlio is buried at the 
summit of Amuta~<^a~mittc, the hill behitid the shrine. The original 
shrine* was built, iry order of the Emperor Go-Yuzei-Tenno, in 1599, 
a year after the great hero’s death. The shrine, whicli was large 
and .splendidly decorated, fell into ruins during the period of the 
Tokugawa Shogunato, but was reconstructed after the Restoration of 
1868, being completed in 1878. Its gateway is old, having been 
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brought from Hideyoshi’s old palace at Momoyama, and is under 
the ‘ special protection’ of the government. The annual festival 
takes place on September 18//’. 

Jidh’okit^htfd or the < 'foml) of Hideyoshi,’ is at the summit of 
Aniida-^a-niine, the liill behind Toyokuni-jimha, flere were buried 
the bones of the liero, after his body had been cremated. The 
ascent tc^ the tomb is up several hundred stone steps. The tomb 
was left neglected, as was the case with the shrine (Toyokuni- 
jinsha), all through the period of the Tokugawa Shogunatc, but in 
1891 the old tombstones were placed in order, the mortuary shrine 
being also restored. 

or ‘Ear Mound,’ a large tomb-stone (consisting of 
5 large circular stones) in front of the gateway to DaibiUsu-deny 
marks the spot where were buiied the ears and noses of Koreans 
slain in the wars waged by Ilidtyoshi against their country in the 
years 1592 and 1597- 

JOfoto Imperial Museum {Kyoto TeUhitsii Haktihufsn-kwati \ 
PI. Ill 10), established and maintained by the fmj)erial Household, 
is a brick and stone building (covering o.S acre) of Uie Renaissance 
Style, the stones ha\ing been brought partly from Osliinuty Jyo, and 
j)arlly from S( 77 Cftid<i-vtr///( 7 . /zu. It vvas opened in 1S97. 

Tills Museum has been established by the Imperial Household, 
for the pur])os.c of alfording a safe depository for those treasures 
wbicli belong to the diffeicnt tein])le.s in Kyoto and ils vicinity, 
the object being at the same time to make these treasures open to 
the puidic. Articles belonging to private individuals may uIm) be 
received if they c<mform to the system of clas'^illeal ion of exhibits 
in the Museum aiul are considered useful lor study and refiTcnce. 

The exhibits in the Museum are diviiletl into three departments. 
History, Fine Arts, and Art Industry, and each department is further 
subdivided as follows : — • 


The Department of History. 

1. books, M:musi-ripts, and Dr.iw 

a. liooks and Manuscript'*. 1 

b. Documents S: Autojirapii Lctu rs. 

c. I)raN\ini;s, Maps, c/--. i 

d. Kubbin^s of Ins».nptions, and Old j 

FrinUng I'.locks. I 

2. Archicoloipcal Objects, j 

a. Relies of the Stone Ai;e- ! 

b. Objects from Ancient Sepulchres. 

3. Objects relating to Religious 
Services. 

a. Ini.iges and Articles pci t. lining to 
Shinto Cult 

b. Iinaucs and Articles pertaining to 
bu Idhist and other Religions. 

4. Arm.s and Armour. 

a. Armour. 

b. Swords, Spears, bows and 
Arrows, Fire-arms, f’/c. 


c. Hursc-equipments. 

5. Articles relating to t ustom^ and 

C crcmonics. 

a. Ceremonial Ariiclcs, Costumes 
ami Personal Ornaments. 

b Furniture, t ools, rtr. 

c. Musical Instruments, Objects used 
in Games, Toys, \\ riting Materi- 
als, t'/t . 

6. ('oins, Weights and Measures, and 

St. I nips. 

a. Coins, Paper-money, t^ic. - 

b. Weights and Measures. 

c. Seals, Postage and other Stamps, 
etc. 

The Department of rine Arts. 

I. Painting. 

a. Paintings, old and new. 

b. Copies of Old Paintings. 
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2. Calligraphy. 

a. Handwritings of Japanese and 
Chinese Calligraphers. 

b. Spccimcns-boolcs of Calligraphy. 

3. i^culpUire. 

a. Statues. 

b. Masks. 

4. ArchitecLurc. 

a. Buildings and Decoration, 
b- Plans, Views, and Models of 
Buildings. 

The Department of Art Industry. 

t- Met-U Works. 

a. Carved and Inlaid Work. 

b. Cast Work. 

c. Hammered Work. 

2. Ceramics. 

. Porcelain and Faiein c. 

. Glass Ware, 

c. Cloisonne an<l Fn.imels. 


3. Lacquer Work. 

a Painted and Inlaid Lacquer Work. 

b. Carved Lacquer Work. 

c. Mi-'ccllaneous Lacquer Woik 

4. Icxtile Fabrics. 

a. Patterned Fabrics. 

b. Kinbroiderics. 

c. Yiizen Work, Printed Calicoes, 
and Tic-and-dye Work. 

5. Article.s in Stone, Ivory, Shell, 
IIt»rn, Wood, and Bamboo. 

a. Carved and Tnl.nd Articles. 

b. Cabinet Ware, Net work, c/f, 

6. Papers and Lcathcr.s. 

a. Patterncil Papers, Wall-papers, 
and Leather-papers. 

b. Patterned Leathers. 

7. Photographs and F.ngravings. 

a. Photographs. 

b. Prints and I ngiaved ni<)(.k.s 
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Among the exhibits are many art objects which are exceedingly 
rare and valuable, — as such must be mentioned the chidori-no~kdro 
(incense l)urner), statuettes of Afaya-fiijin (Mother of the Founder of 
ihiddliism) and her maids, and an old metal mirror, these three 
all ]>elonging to tlie Imperial Household. The statuettes and the 
mirror are believed to liavc been presents from Horyu-ji, Nara. (.)thcr 
objects exhibited belot^g mostly to temples or to private individuals. 
The Imperial Household defrays the expense of maintaining the 
Museum ; the receipts from the entrance fees being divided among 
those temj>les whose ‘ Treasures ’ arc here exhibited. The exhibits 
in the building arc arranged under the three general departments of 
History, Fine Arts, and Art Industry, with subdivisions under each 
depaitmenl, as shown in Idan. 

The Museum is open daily all the year round: in January from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m.; in February from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m ; in March from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; in April from 8 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.; in May, June, and 
July from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.; in August from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; in 
September fiaun 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; in October from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m.; 
in Nov<'mber and i)eceinbcr from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Visitors are 
re(juire<i to h,‘ave .‘Sticks, umbrellas, ami parcels in charge of the 
porter at the entrance, or with their own servants. Smoking is pro- 
hibited and <logs arc not admitted. Admission : adults 3 sen and 
children between live and ten years I sen ; special 20 sen. 

Holders of special tickets may get permission to make copies of 
objects or handle them for closer in.spection, by applying at the s/io^ 
mukuhi (manager’s oftice). N'isitors are liable for any damage done 
by tlicin to exhibits. 

Mi/dhd-in ( Id. 1 lo), 1 C. of Toyokuni-jinsha, is a detached temple 
belonging to Etnyaku-Ji of the Tendai Sect. 

Chishahn-hi (FI. 1 II), S. of Myoho-in, is the Main Temple of 
the Shingi branch of the Shingoii Sect. 

Sanjr4Mttn{fon~<td (or ‘the Hall of 33 also called /\enye-d- 

i/ij situated S. of the .Museum (or Ilakubutsu-kuwi) was built in II32 
by order of the Km})eror Closhiiakawa-Tenno, The original temple, 
with all the 1,001 images of Kwan-on contained in it, was destroyed 
by lire ( 1 249), and two years later the building which we now see 
w.\s erected. 'I’his edifice, which is under the ‘ special protection ’ 
of the government, is in a wonderful .state of preservation, despite 
its exposure to the action of the elements for these 665 years, ddie 
great elongated hall stands facing S. and is 392 ft. by 56 ft.; the roof 
winch is covered with tiles is supi)ortetl by 158 large pillars. The 
temple contains as its chief image tlic ‘Thousand- Handed’ Kwan-on, 
.surrounded by his twenty-eight fol lowers, (being the works of famous 
sculptors, y)mkei^ Koen, Kosci^ eU.). There are, besides, i,o<X) smaller 
images of tlie same Tliousand-handed Kwan-on. The rich decora- 
tions on the pillars and walls have been almost entirely worn ofh 
Formerly it was a custom for skilful archers to test their ability by 
seeing how* many arrows they could shoot in one night from one end 
to the other of the space of ground (396 ft. long) behind the temple. 
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The most noted case was the trial made by tVasa Daihac>iir 7 ), a 
Samurai of /w 7 , who in 1696 successfully shot 8,133 iirrows during 
one night, though at the same time 4,920 fell short. 

Sennyu-Ji, (PI. J 1 2), about I m. S.E. of Sanjmangen-dd^ is the 
mortuary temple for the Imperial Family; there ])eing buried within 
this temple all the successive lunperors, beginning with Shijd-Tenno 
in the 13//^ century, with the exception of the late Mei/'i-JemtOy 
w'hose tomb is at Momoyama. Besides the main temple containing 
the image of Buddha, there are several minor shrines. 

To/'nh'u-Ji (PI. 1 121 , near Setutyu-ji^ is one of the live head 
temples of the Rin/ai Sect, ami was founded in 1236 by SJwitsu- 
Kokiishi Its large, splendid buildings were mostly destroyed by 
fire in 1881. The visitor, entering by the sontherninost of the three 
gates, all facing the Fu.diimi Highway, and proceeding about 240 yds. 
E., will come to a spot where are two gates, the Chokuslii-mon 
(facing \V.) and the Rokuhara-tiion ( facing S.i. Parsing through the 
latter gate, he will come to a pond, N. of Which is a two-storied 
gate, the Sannnon. I'liis gateway is doiible-roofcil, on its upper 
story being enshrined several images of Buddha by Jochoy while 
the ceiling is ornamented with coloured paintings l)y Cho-densu and 
Kan-d>.‘}nu. 'riie building was erected during the Kencho I‘>a ( 1249 ' 
1255) ami afterwards repaired by order of Hidevoshi. Inside 
the Sammon, there are found the Provisional Main Temple, Superi- 
or’s Apartments, Belfry, ctc.^ which are all new. In the garden 
behind the temple is a rivulet, wloch is spanned by 7 su^en-kvd, or 
the ‘Bridge to Heaven.’ There is on the roof of tliis bridge a 
singular tower, whence may be enjoyed a fine view of the maples, 
which have made the name of Tofuku-ji famous. In Tdfuku-Ji are 
trca.siired many rave paintings by (dio-densu, of which the most 
famous is a huge >croll {/:a/Wffio/io) of Shakas Entry into Nirvana 
( Xefum).^ 

* Nehan-e^ t.r .Nirvana-ilay Service, ii. hel«I .innually un tlu; March, to 
co?Timcinorate Shaka’s death or Isntry into Nirvana. On that day the famous 
paintinq: above mentioned ih e.xtubited to \iew. The scroll is a coloured paintins 
29 h- hy 26 ft. ^ This painting; of the Nirv.ma scene is singular in that among 
the men and animals gathered round the dyin'4 Shaka there is a cat, a creature 
which is not found hi any other pahiting «'f ilte kind. 'J he story goes that 
when Cho-densu was painting this iJicture, there always sat besidc'him a cat, 
until one day the painter put its ligure in tlic picture, saying, “You, loo, desire 
to enter Nirvana V" '1 hereupon the animal immediately vanished and came 
no more. At JUshamnn-do, a hall dedicated _ to Unfiaut m ( Vaisraiiiana) 
is shown on tlie same day a famous p.iinting by Okyoy on the seven diHicuUie.s 
and fortunes of human iitc. 

Jmiri-Jhisha (.S/ii'n/d) is the .stnUhernmo.st of the sights In the 
Kaku to Hi.stiicl. 'I’he station l/mri ui\ the '^J dkuitld Railway is 
right in front of the main forii. The shrine buildings consist of the 
inain shrine, m wer shrine, oratory, etc.y which arc on a hillside. 
Ihe shrine is dedicated to Uga-no-Mitama, a goil of fortune and 
immen.scly popular am<»ng common folks. Originally founded in 
711, the present buildings were put uj) in 15S9 by order oi Ilideyoshu 
Scattered on the hill V^ehind the shrine are several thousand petty 
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shrines and^ innumerable torii, where devoted worshippers from 
Kyoto and Osaka never fail to leave small offerings. 

Inarl an<l foxes. . Inari is one of the most popular gods worshipped in 
Japan. He is an old Shinto god, who was regarded by Kobb-Daishi as an incar- 
nation of the Hindoo god, Ida-ten (Veda), and was made the protecting deity of 
every JJuddhist temple. Hence probably its wide-spread popularity. The foxes 
arc curiously looked upon as messengers of the god Inari, The annual festival 
of Inari-jinsha takes place on April ^fh. T'here is another festival taking place 
during April or May, when the magnificent shrine-cars are followed by pro- 
cessions bearing sacred flags, Sakaki trees, bows and arrows, sword, etc., etc,, 
to the place of sojourn, whence a return procession takes place several days 
afterwards. 


Part IV. Raku-hoku District. 

Rnku-hokti is the N. suburb of Kyoto, comprising the county of 
Otagt* This is very little visited by the ordinary foreign tourist. 
There is no railway nor electric tram service, but most of the places 
to be mentioned can be reached by automobile and jinrikishay if not 
over the whole distance, at least over the larger part of the way. 
We will begin by describing the places nearest to Ginkaku-jiy 
namely, Hiei-zany Yase^ and O/iara, then passing on to Kamo and 
Kurama. 

Shiavn-dd (PL li 2), in Ichijoji-muray is the old home of a 
famous Chinese scholar and poet, Tshikawa Jbzafiy who flourished 
during the first half of the century, lie adorned a room at the 
N.E. corner of the house with the portraits of the 36 famous poets of 
China, from the bru.sh of Kano Naonobiiy to each of whom Ishikawa 
addressed a sonnet. The tomb of the poet will be found alx)ut 
m. from the house. 

Jliei-znny a famous mount to the N.E. of Kyoto, is 2,800 ft. 
above sea-level. The mount is covered with forests of tall cypress 
(hinoki) trees, the deep green foliage of which greatly enhances the 
beauty of the valley in which Kyoto is situated. Among these 
beautiful cypres.scs arc found the fomoiis temples known by the name 
of Enryakii-ji. Hiei-zan, or Mt. lliei, consists of several peaks, the 
highest being Shimei-ga-dake. From the summit of this peak, where 
there are only a few trees, the ground being mostly covered with low 
shrubs, may be had a magnificent view of the city, as well as of 
Lake Biwa in the opposite direction. W^ithin the horizon may be 
noted the well-known mountains of seven neighbouring provinces. 
The foreign missionaries residing in Kyoto have summer pavilions 
on Hiei-zan. 

Paths. Ilici-zaii may be reached by various paths: (A) those 
leading from the Kyoto side — (i) Shirakaum-fiiichiy which leads from 
Shirakawa-mura to Mudo-jiy one of the four peaks; (2) Kirarazaka- 
mkhiy which leads from Shugakti-in-murayYv^. Kirarazaka \.o Shimei- 
ga-dakcy the highest of the four peaks; (3) I/ashiride-michiy which 
leads from Hashiride, in Yase-muray to Kurodam-Seiryu-ji\ (B) those 
leading from the Oisu side — (i) the path leading from Shiga to 
Mudo-ji; (2) the path leading from Sakamoto to T%td^ where are 
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located several temple buildings. From both Kyoto and Otsu, jin- 
rikishas are available to the foot of the mount. When intending to 
take the path leading from Sakamoto, a lake-steamer is available 
between Otsu and Sakamoto. At the latter place are found mountain 
guides and or sedan chairs, and on the summit is a temple 
hostelry which can accommodate about three hundred pilgrims. 
Hiei-zan may be climbed in three hours from Otsu and in four from 
Kyoto. 

JEnrtfahu~fi, whose buildings are found scattered on different 
peaks of Hiei-zan, is a famous historic temple, belonging to thcTendai 
Sect of Buddhism. I'he temple was founded in 788 A.D. by Dengyd- 
Daishi (called Saicho* during his lifetime), by order of the Emperor 
Kwammu-Tenno, who designed that the temple, from its situation, 
being on the Kimon or ‘ DeviBs Gate* (N.E. direction from the city) 
might give protection to the new capital .against evil influences. 
The temple thus founded grew into a great monastery, which at one 
time became a source of great disturbance. One of the Ex-Emperors, 
Shirakawa-H6-6, was once heard to lament that there were three 
things he could not manage as he wished : the waters of the Kamo- 
gawa^ which flowed in one direction only, dice in the game of sugo- 
rokUf and the monks of Hiei-zan. The latter at one time drilled 
themselves in the art of fighting, and, clad in armour, often made 
raids on the city, sometimes threatening even the Imperial palace. 
Oda Nobimaga quelled the turbulent monks, and burnt the temple 
buildings, but Hidtyoshi allowed them to be restored, and the Shogun 
Jyemitsu afforded aid towards the completion of the rebuilding 
(1624-1643). 

The chief buildings oiEnryaku-ji are located as follow^s: at 
the Kompon-chudd, or Central Hall, the Dai-kddo or Great Lecture 
Hall, the Belfry, the Kaidan-do •, in Saito^ the Shaka-dd or Hall of 
Sakya-nnini\ in Yokaiva, the Yokawa-Chudo, this being under the 
‘ special protection * of the government. 

The temple owns many treasures of great value, among them 
the portrait of the Emperor Kwammu-Tcnno by the Emperor Saga- 
Tenno, which, by Imperial order, is not shown to the public, while 
the image of Amida-Nyorai by Eshin-Sozit, and 19 other articles are 
classed as ‘ National Treasures.’ 

♦ Salctio (767-822 A.D.), known also by the posthumous honorary title of 
Dengyd-Daishi^ founder of the Tendai Sect, was born in Shiga County, Omi 
Province. Becoming a priest at the age of 14, he studied the Buddhist scrip- 
tures in JVara, and being convinced of the truth of Tendai doctrines, he set up 
a monastery at Hiei-zan for their propagation. I.atcr by order of the Emperor 
Kwammu he visited China, where, studying under various famous teachers, he 
became initiated into the esoteric teachings of Buddhism. On his return his 
fame spread far and wide, as was the case with Kukai {K^o-Daishi) who also 
visited China at the same time. These two great men, besides spreading the 
Buddhist religion, contributed much to the spread of civilization. Saicko died 
at the age of 56. 

Yane and Ohara are two villages, situated to the N. of Shu- 
gakuin-mura and at the W. foot of fliei-zan. The inhabitants, who 
engage in agriculture and forestry, have certain customs distinct 
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from those prevailing in the neighbourhood. In conveying fuel, 
wood, or charcoal to Kyoto, while the men employ horses or oxen, 
leading them by the bridle, the women are known for their firm 
step and erect bearing, as they carry heavy loads of merchandise on 
their heads. It is said that a viomsca^^Ohara-me^ can thus carry 
almost half a horse-load. The style of dress of these women is also 
peculiar. They wear black kimonos fastened with narrow obis^ their 
heads covered by kerchiefs with embroidered designs, while their 
legs and arms are covered with a closely fitting piece of white cotton- 
cloth. These women in a troop of five to ten may be seen in the 
streets of Kyoto, vending their heavy merchandise. 
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Samgen-iHf at Ohara-muray is a temple founded by Dengyo- 
Daishi and dedicated to the image of Yaktishi-Nyoraiy which was 
carved by the famous founder himself. Since the 12M century, it 
had been customary for a Prince of the Blood to lx; the Superior of 
this temple, accordingly the temple naturally occupied a very exalted 
position. This custom went into disuse with the Restoration of 
1868. The main temple was originally the Shishin-den Hall of the 
Imperial palace, which w'as removed here during the Keicho Era 
(1596-1614). Uokuraku-itiy a detached temple wdthin the Sanzen-in 
precincts, dates back to 985 A.D., having been built by the Superior 
Eshin. The building is under the ‘special protection^ of the gov- 
ernment. __ 

tJah'kiro’ln, also in Oham-muray was founded by Kbbd-Daishiy 
and became doubly famous as the place where Kenrei-mon-iUy the 
mother of the infant Emperor Antoku-Tcnno, became a nun and 
spent the rest of her life in religious exercises, after her august son 
liad shared the fate of the Taira Family at Dan-no-tira (1185 A.D.). 
Since then the temple has always been occupied by nuns. The chief 
image, that of Jizo-BosaisUy is the work of Shotoku-Taishi. The 
temple contains the portraits of the Emperors Goshirakawa and 
Antoku, and Kenrei-mon-in. On the hill behind the temple is the 
tomb of that unfortunate lady. The entire surroundings are noted 
for their solitude and stillness, broken only by the sounds of insects. 

Hhhno-ilamo-Hnslun. (PI. H 3) is a Shintd temple at Shimo- 
Gamo-muray close to the Aoi-bashi at the N.E. end of the city and 
at the junction of the afiluent Takano~gawa with the main stream of 
KamO’gawa. The beautiful decorated buildings stand in a grove 
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(Tadas 2 *- 7 io-mori) of luxuriant tall trees, while streams {Semi~no^ 
ogatva) of clear water run through the grove in various directions. 
This is a very ancient temple, having been founded in the reign of 
the Emperor Kimmci-Tenno (540--571 A.D.), several centuries before 
the founding of the city of Kyoto. The temple ls dedicated to the 
god Ho- 7 iO‘Ikatsiichi-no-kami and his consort. At the founding of 
the capital, Shimo-Gamo-jinsha and another kindred temple at 
Kami-Gamo (where a son of the god and goddess at Shiino-Gamo is 
worshipped) received, as being the native tutelary shrines of Yaina- 
shiro Province, the lioinage of the Emperor Kwammu-Tennd. The 
main temple, the storied gateway, corridors, etc.^ are all under the 
* special protection* of the government. These buildings are col- 
oured red, variegated with blue decorations. E. of the main temple 
is a spring where clear, crystal waters constantly bubble up. The 
chief festival of the temple is the Aoi-Miitsiiri* 

* Aoi-Matsuri^ or Aoi Festival, conducted in honour of the Shimo-Gamo 
and Kami-Gamo Shrines, is the most stately and refined of the kind in Japan. 
The origin of this festival is traced back to the reiejn of the Emperor Kimniei- 
Tenno, when it was first undertaken as a propitiation for the supposed anger of the 
deities of these shriiuis, as evidenced by the great storms which raged throughout 
the country. Later, by command of the divine oracle, it became customary to 
offer Aoi (hollyhock leaves) to the gods on the festival day, and for the wor- 
shippers to bear the same on their heads. Hence the festival came to be called 
the Aoi Festival. This annual festival has had many vicissitudes. It ceased 
to be celebrated during the troubles of the later Ashikaga Period, was revived 
in the Genroku Era (1688-170^), discontinued again owing to the disturbances 
of the Kcstoratioii, and once more revived m 1885. 

The festival takes place on May 15//1. At 8 a.m. the Imperial Messenger 
and suite in full court costume leave the palace and proceed to the Shimo-Gaino 
Temple. The procession consists of police-officers on horseback, old-time gen- 
darmerie kebiishi') in court dress, provision-officers, pages, halberd-bearers, 
offering-boxes, Imperial chariot drawn by caparisoned oxen, the Imperial mes- 
senger on horseback, etc.^ etc. 'I he festival is an imitation of the old Imperial 
procession which went to pay homage to the Kamo Shrines. At the temple, 
on the arrival of the Imperial Messenger, the xiriests perform a service, and the 
procession leaves the temple in order to proceed to Kami-(/amo where a similar 
service is performed. I'he procession now returns to the palace in the same 
order as it repaired to the shrines. 

Kami-Gamo-Jinsha (PI. E l) i.s situated about m. above 
Shimo-Gamo-jin.sha, the road leading by Kamo-ga\va. The Kami- 
Gamo Shrine i.s, as mentioned above, dedicated to the offspring of 
the deities worshipped at Shimo-Gamo-jin.sha, and, having been 
founded at about the same time, the former has always received the 
same reverence as the latter. The architecture is also similar, — the 
storied gate with shingle -covered roof, the corridors, middle gate, 
and main temple, which is also roofed similarly to the gate and 
adorned in red and blue. Within the prccints are found twenty- two 
secondary shrines. 

The Horse Race held in honour of this shrine takes place on 
May 1 st and has a long history behind it, originating in the first 
race held in 1093 by the Emperor I lorikawa-TcnnO as a prayer for a 
full grain harvest. The racers appear dressed in the court costume 
of black and red, and, after worshipping at the shrine and going 
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through other ceremonies, ride a race on the race -track within the 
temple precincts. The winner receives a prize of white silk fabric. 
The function is considered an interesting one, especially on account 
of its historic association. 

lCurantn~yama t a well-known mount to the N. of Kyoto, is 
reached from Kami-Gamo by passing through Ichihara\ it is 7.4 m. 
from the SanjO Bridge of the city. The mount is 1,800 ft. high and 
on it is situated Kurama-dcra^ aBuddliist temple of the Tcndai Sect, 
founded in 770 A.D., w'hcrc Bishamonten is the chief god wor- 
shipped. Tiic temple formerly had some fine buildings, but these 
were destroyed by several fires; the present structures are all new and 
not worth particular notice. The situation of the temple, however, 
is very striking. Between the outer gate and the temple there is a 
steep, slanting road of about 2^ ni., from which, on looking back, 
one secs far down below the tops of tall pine-trees. Behind the 
main temple is a well of water, with a fabulous history.* 

*The story goes that Kansk in- OshTi^ tlic famous Superior of the temple, hy 
virtue of ineantatioiis once overpowered two large snakes, to one of which he 
said, “ Now 1 am going to spare your life, on condition that you henceforth 
supply a perennial spring of w.Uer to this temple,'^ and fc>rthwith there sprang 
up this well of water. 

To the N.W. of the Main Temple is Sojo-dani^ a dale, where 
according to tradition youthful Ushhoaka- Mam learnt fencing from 
a or long-nosed goblin. The youth, who was a half-brother 

of Yoritomo, afterwards became a famous general as Yoskiistnte in the 
Wcir of extermination conducted against the Taira Clan (1185). 
PTorn the dale there is a path down the hill leading to Kibune 
(im.). 

Tiger day and Bamboo- cutting ceremony. The chief god of 
the temple, Bishamonten, is suppo.sed to confer special favours on 
the ‘First Tiger’ day [hatsii-toi'd) of the month (Lunar Calendar), so 
that numerous worshippers visit the tcmjde on that day. On June 
20th. the bamboo-cutting ceremony takes place. The priests of the 
temple as.semble in the Main Temple and Kivan-cii-dT\ a tall baml>oo 
being placed to separate them into two groups. They then engage 
in hot discussion. P^ach side upon a given signal begins to cut the 
bamboo into four pieces; whichever side succeeds in finishing the 
operation first being consitlered victorious. The ceremony is re- 
ganled, in imitation of the killing of a snake by the founder of the 
temple, as an act of expulsion of demons. Among the treasures of 
the temple is the painting of Ma-o-Daisojo^ the Demon King, a 
fabulous personage, by Kano Motonobn.* 

* The p.'iintcr, who prayed Afa-a to secretly reveal his shape, was told that 
he would not be able to stand the revelation, but tliat Ma-o would teach him 
to paint in another way, if he would hold himself in readiness the following 
day, with the canvas before him and his brush dipped in ink. ' Moionobu did 
as he was told, when lo ! there appeared on the canvas a spider spinning its 
web right and left. The painter follow'ed with the brush the course of the spider, 
and thus the present painting was done. The Kurama Temple, being situated 
in the midst of a thick wo<k 1, far from human habitation, has always been 
associated with stories of goblins and spectres. 
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KUmne’Jinsha, a Shintd temple dedicated to the god 
OkamU is on the Kibime hill, W. of Kurama, It is a quiet spot, 
specially pleasant to visit in summer on account of its cool breeze. 
The place has many cherry and maple-trees. 

Part V. Raku-sei District. 

Raku-^eU or the Western Suburbs of Kyoto, may be visited by 
taking one of the three following roads ; (i) l>y taking railway (San- 
in Idnc) as far as Ilanazono or whence most of the sights to be 

seen are within short distances ; (2) by taking electric tramway from 
Shijo-OmiyOy as far as Arashi-yama (Distance 4.5 m., Fare 9 
(3) taking the city tramway as far as Kitano (see P. 207), then 
making the round of Kiiano-jinshay Kinkaku-jiy Toji-in, and Niniia- 
ji, and finally reaching Saga. To visit Takao^ Maki-no-o^ and Tof^a- 
no-o, the three places so justly famous on account of their maple 
leaves, or in order to ascend Atago-yama^ the best plan would be to 
take train to Saga, thence either walk or take jim^khha (at least 
part of the way). 

Myoshin-ji (PI. B 5) at Ilanazono-mnra^ close to Ilanazono 
Station, is the chief temple of the Myoshin-ji branch of the Rinzai 
Division of the Zen Sect. The temple was established, with Awan- 
zan-Kokushi {ox E -gen) as its first .superior, by order of the Kx-Em- 
j>eror Hanazono-'lenno ( 1338), who presented the detached palace 
already on the spot for its use. The present buildings were put up 
between 1469 and i486, after the original buildings had been des- 
troyed by fire. Between the Gate and the Hall of Buddha [Buts it- 
den) are four old pine-trees, which are considered emblematic of the 
four branches of the Rinzai Sect, of which My5shin-ji is one. The 
Hall of Buddha contains as the chief image that of Sakya-miini\ the 
building is square (each side, 53 ft.), faces S., and is .surmounted by 
a double roof. The hall is paved with bricks. The Hatto, in the 
N. of the Hall of Buddha, is the lecture hall, where all important 
functions are also held; the floor is paved with bricks, while the 
ceiling is decorated with the coloured painting of a dragon, a master- 
piece by Kano Yannyu. W. of the TIatto is an old Belfry (ko-skdro), 
the bell of which was cast in 698 A.D. The Hanazo7io-Goten^ E. of 
the Hatto, contains a portrait of the Kx-hhnperor 1 lanazono-Tenno 
in priestly robes. The Kaisan-do, E. of the Gi>ten, contains a wooden 
statue of Kwanzan-Kokushi, the founder of the temple. The build- 
ing dates from 1521-1527 and is under the ‘special protection' of 
the government. Within the temple precincts, covering 75 m., are 
forty-two subordinate temples. In Vaiho-in^ one of these .subordinate 
temples, is the tomb of Sakuma Shozan^ a famous schohir statesman 
of the pre-Restoration Period. Several of the temple possessions are 
registered as ‘ National Treasures.’ 

Ninrntmjl (PI. A 4), at Omuroy about 1 m. from Ilanazono Station, 
is a temple belonging to the Shingon Sect ; it was founded in SSS 
A.D. by order of the Emperor Uda-Tenno, in accordance with the 
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will of his predecessor the Emperor Kwoko-Tenno. The Emperor 
Uda on retiring from the throne became the Superior of this temple; 
thenceforth for nearly 1,000 years (till the recent Restoration, 1868 ), 
the temple always had for its superior an Imjjerial Prince. The 
buildings were several times destroyed by fire, the last time in 1887 , 
though some old buildings yet remain, dating back to the first half 
of the century. 

The Snmmon or Main Gate is 84 ft. by 48 ft., guarded by Kongo- 
Rikishi at the two sides of the entrance ; while inside the gate are 
stone lions. On entering the Middle Gate (42 ft. by 24 ft.) we find 
on the right a five-storied pagoda, which is a square building (each 
side 18 ft.), 108 ft. high. The JCon-dd, at the end of the path leading 
from the Middle Gate, is 78 ft. by 54 ft., and in it is enshrined the 
image of Aniida Buddha. The Miei-do to the W. of the Kon-dd and 
the Kyd~bd to the E. of the Kon-do were constructed, the former 
with the old timbers of the Seiryo-den, and the latter with tho.se of 
the Nan-den of the Imperial Palace, at the time of its reconstruction 
by the Shogun lyemitbii. S. of the Mici-do is the Kwan-on’dd^ a 
hall dedicated to Kwan-on. All the above-mentioned are splendid 
buildings, belonging to the Kwan-ei Era (1624-1643). Within the 
precincts of the temple arc found many old cherry-trees, with short, 
thick trunks; these trees bear double flowers [yae-zakura) 2iXi^ 
known by the name of Omuro-tto-sakura. The season for blossoms 
is somewhat later than at Arashi-yama. 

ItyuanAi (Pb B 4), at Taniquehiy N. of Ninna-jiy is a temple 
erected by Hosokawa Katstimoto^ whose tomb is in the temple 
grounds. 

ToJl~in (PI. B 4), at Khtugasa-mnra^ i m. from Hanazono 
Station, is a temple belonging to the Rin/ai Sect. Originally a 
branch temple of Ninna-ji, an entirely new’ start w’as given when 
As/iikay^a I'akauji (ir/half, 14/4 cent.) appointed Miiso-Kokushi ^ 
its superior. Ail the splenilid, old buildings have been destroyed 
by fire. The chief image, Riun--Jizd-sony which is worshipped in the 
temple was the tutelary deity of Takatiji, In the temple are pre- 
served the statues of all the Shoguns of the Ash ikaga Family, except 
those of the and the 10///, which are missing. 

N.B. In l»re-Rcstor.uii)n d.nys, an over-zealous loyal s,nnurai once cut off 
the head of 'J ak.iuji friuii hi.s statue and exposed it to the public as a criminars 
by the Sanjo Bridjjc. It is also related that Taknyania JFftkokuro^ a zealous 
loyalist, many years previous to the above incident, fre<iuently flagellated the 
tombstone marking the grave of 't’akaiiji, which is in the temple grounds, as 
punishment for the latter’s disloyal conduct towards the Emperor Godaigo-Tcnno, 

Ki nuyttsa-yama (PI. B 3) is a pretty hill (670 ft.) behind Toji* 
in. There is a story that the name Kinugtuaj which means ‘ Silk- 
parasols,* was so bestowed from the incident of the Ex- Emperor Uda 
having given order one hot day in summer so that the hill be covered 
with white silk so that his eyes might enjoy a snowy scene. But 
the story is generally discredited. 

Kw 6 ryii-Ji (Uzumasa-dera)^ at Uzumasa-mura^ ^ m. S. of Hana- 
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zono Station on San-inLine,or near Taishi-mae stop on Arashiyama 
Electric Ry., is the oldest temple in Yamashiro Province and belongs 
to the Shingon Sect. The temple was built in 604 by Hata-no- 
KawakatsUy at the instance of the Crown Prince Shotoku-Taishi, and 
in 623 there was enshrined in the temple the image of Buddha pre- 
sented by a Korean king. Within the spacious temple precincts are 
lai^e, ancient j)ines and cypresses, while interspersed between them 
are hundreds of cherry-trees, which in the flowering season attract 
crowds of visitors. Within the storied gate, which faces Saga High- 
way, is the Kodo (lecture hall), dating back to the Hogen Era (1156 
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-1581), when it was re-built by Imperial order, after the earlier 
buildings had been destroyed by fire. The present building, sup- 
posed to have been closely modelled upon the original one, makes 
an interesting object of study. It contains an image of Amida- 
Nyomi (16 ft. high) and is under the ‘special protection’ of the 
government. The Yaishi-dd, al.so called Joi^u-oin contains an effigy 
of Shotoku-Taishi, carved l;y himself at the age of thirty- three. On 
the statue at first were placed the very crown, yellow robe, and skiit 
worn by the Crown Prince in his lifetime, but afterwards new ones 
presented periodically by the Imperial Court were substituted for the 
old ones as the latter wore out. In front of the Taishi-d6 is an old 
stone lantern, the design of which is widely known as Uziimasa-gatay 
being adopted as a model by stone-cutters. The Kon-do dates back 
to the 15/-^ century and contains as its chief deity an image of 
Yakushi-Nyorai y besides the two gilded images of Kwan-m and 
Miroku-Bosatszi'y the two latter being a pre.sent from a Korean king. 
The Hakkaku-db (or Kei-gu-in), 1 20 yds. W. of the Taishi-do, is 
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octagonal in shape, being one of the original buildings put up by 
order of the Crown Prince Shotoku-Taishi. In it is a statue of the 
Prince and an image of Kwan-on^ both wrought by the Prince at the 
age of sixteen, as well as an image oi^Amida presented by a Chinese 
Emperor of the Sui Dynasty. This temple tlnis contains many Bud- 
dhist images dating back to the early years of the 7//; century, and 
many of its possessions are registered as ‘National ITeasures/ 

The Ushi-Matsuri or ‘Bull FestivaP of Koryu-ji takes place on 
October 12///. It is conducted in honour of the god Madara^ who is 
believed to have prayed for the safe return of Jikakti-Daishi from 
China. At about lo p.m. on the day of the festival there appears, 
surrounded by numerous flambeaux, a man impersonating Madeira- 
Gamiy dressed all in white, w'earing a white mask and a hair-covered 
hat with two long hair-bars, and riding on a large bull. Accom- 
panying I lie god are his four trusty followers (blue and red demons), 
each bearing a large imitation halberd. The party amid strains of 
weird music arrive at the Kon-doy where, after making three circuits 
of a temporary oratory {IJaidm)y they stand on its platform ; and 
then the ‘ deity’ seating himself on a stool (his four followers stand- 
ing) reads with strange intonation an address written in an archaic 
style. The reading concluded, the ‘ deity ’ hastily leaves the plat- 
form, and enters the Kon-do, and the festival is over. 

J}aik4tkH-Ji, I m. N. of Saga Station, was originally a detached 
palace of the Emperor Saga-Tenno (810-823 A. I).). The temple, 
which lielongs to the Shingon Sect, was always honoured until the 
Restoration (i868) by having an Imperial Prince as its Superior. 

Seh'yd-Ji (PI. K 2), 0.4 in. N.W. of Saga Station, is also called 
Shaka-ddy on account of its containing an old image of Sakya-muniy 
the founder of Buddhism. The image is supposed to be one carved 
during the Buddha’s life-time, by Bishti-kaisiwiay an Indian sculptor. 
It was first taken to China and thence brought to this country by 
Chonen- Sh dniii. 

Saga-no-Taimatsu. On the night of the 15/// March, the vil- 
lagers build three big watch-fires, over 10 ft. high, in front of Shaka- 
ddy in order to make a forecast, by observing the strength of the fires, 
of the condition of the early, middle, and later rice crops. With the 
similar (diject of divining the rise and fall of the price of rice for each 
month of the year, the twelve neighbouring villages each present a 
lantern hung on a j)ole ; the rise and fall of price being supposed to 
lx? indicated by the length of the poles. Dai-nembutsu is a comic 
religious festival celebrated on the lo///, 13///, and 15/// of April. 

is the ceremony, taking place on April 19///, of wiping 
the image of Sk aka with clean white cloth soaked in warm, perfumed 
water. The devotees strive to secure pieces of the cloth thus used, 
in order lo prepare with them a scarf to be worn after death. 

Nhon-in, in Sa^a-muray I m. N. W. of Saga Station, is a 
temple where the doctrines of the Four Sects of Tendaiy Ritsity Ifossdy 
and Jodo are conjointly taught. Founded by Jikaku-Daishi^ under 
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Imperial Order during the Jowa Era (834-838 A.D.), the temple con- 
tains the two images of Shaka and Amida, The temple became 
later the abode of Honen-Shoniny the founder of the Jodo Sect. The 
present buildings which date back to 1504-1531, (the earlier ones 
having been destroyed by fire) stand on the S. side of the hill Ogura- 
yama and command an extensive prospect. The hillsides are cov- 
ered with maples. A little higher up the hill is situated Shigure^ 
/eif a villa once owned by a famous poet Ftijiwara-no-Sadaie (or po- 
pularly Teikci). 

Tenri/ii-Jif m. from Saga Station, and one of the five main 
temples of the Rinzai Sect, was founded by the Empress Saga; later 
it was turned into an Imperial detached palace, but was again made a 
monastery, with Musd-Kokmhi as Superior, by Ashikaga Tokauji for 
the benefit of the memory of Godaigo-Tefino^ after that unfortunate 
Emperor’s death. The buildings have since suffered several times 
from fire, but were finally restored in 1900 by the famous Superior, 
Gasan-Oshd. In the Ilon-den or Main Hall is enshrined a memorial 
tablet to the Emperor Godaigo-Tcnno. The temple is situated in a 
romanljc neighl:)ourhood, with the hill Kame-ynma behind and the 
River Oi-gawa in front, and is surrounded by tall trees, which give it 
an air of great stillness and sanctity. 

Jtiuseu-Jif situated on the bank of the Oi-gawa, at Saga-mura, 
was founded by Muso-Kokushi^ whose remains are believed to have 
been buried in the temple grounds. 

Arasld-yamn, m. from Saga Station, one of the most famous 
sights of Kyoto and vicinity, is held by Japanese to contain in its 
narrow space all the exquisite beauties of nature. It is at the foot 
of the Ilozu-gawa Rapids, at this place called the Obgawa, being 
spanned here by a long primitive bridge, Togetsu-kyd. On the hill- 
side facing the river rise many large pines, and interspersed among 
them are innumerable cherries and maples, which in their respective 
seasons make the place exquisitely beautiful, from the very contrast of 
their gay colours to the deep tones of the evergreens. The cherries 
were transplanted from Yoshino by order of the Ex-li!mperor Kame- 
yama-Tennd (13/// cent.), who resided at one time in the neighbour- 
ing Tenryu-ji Temple. Crossing the Togetsu-kyo and ascending the 
hillside on the opposite bank, we pass a waterfall, I'onasc-no-taki, 
and going further on we come to the bank of a pool called Chidori- 
ga-fuchi, which is a favourite spot for visitors by boat. A little 
jfurther on (J^ m. from 'rogclsu-kyo) is a sleep path leading to Dai/ii- 
kaku, a temple higher up the hill, where arc enshrined the image of 
a ‘Thousand-handed Kwan-on’ as well as the statue oi Siwd-no-kura 
Rydi, a great engineer, who founded tliis temple. This Sumi-no- 
kura it was, who in 1605 rn^idc Oi-gawa navigable as far as Tamba 
by removing rocks at several narrow gorges. Facing Chidori-ga- 
fuchi is an inn, Onsen- Ryokivan (sec P. 271). Visitors should hire 
a boat in order to go up to the pool. (For further particulars about 
Arashi-yama and the Ilozu Rapids see P. 268-271). 
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Horifirji popularly known as Kokfizo (A kas’agarbha) and 
situated to the S. of Togetsu-kyo, is a temple dedicated to Kokuzo, 
who is supposed to impart wisdom, so that young people at the age 
of thirteen generally visit the temple in the middle of April. The 
temi^le is also noted on account of its maple-trees and pretty sur- 
roundings. 

Matsu-no^o-^jhisha is a Shinto temple situated at the foot of 
Matsu-no-o-y(ifna,^o\ 3 X 0,6 m. to the E. of liorin-ju The temple 
is dedicated to Oyamaktii-no-Mikoto and his consort, who are be- 
lieved to give special protection to ^^/^^-brewing. 

Matsii-no-o Natsuri and Onta-ue Mataurl. The former is a great festival 
— the shrine-car going out of the temple either on the aW or y'd ‘Hare's Day' of 
Apjil and returning on the xst or ‘Tiger’s Day’ in May. A crowd of people 
gather to witness the crossing of the river, as the shrine-ear is borne on men’s 
shoulders across the Katsura-gawa (called the *Oi-garoa* at Aras/tij'awu). 
The festival of Onta-uc takes place in the middle of July and symbolizes the 
planting of pa<ldy-fields with rice seedlings. Each village sends to the temple 
Its (luotr* of young maidens, who appear in their best apparel as rice-planters, 
and, taking in their hands the seedlings which have been offered before the altar, 
they make three rounds of the temple, and then scatter them broadcast among 
the crowd. 'J'heso seedlings when planted are .supposed to protect rice-fields 
from the ravages of insects. 

Takao, Maki-no-o^ and Toga-no^o lie close together at the foot 
of Atago yama and to the N. of Saga-no. These together constitute 
the classic region for maples, the brilliant tints of whose autumnal 
leaves make the whole hill.sidcs and dales seem literally ablaze, as if 
caught in one immense conflagration. Other places in Japan which 
are similarly famous for lunple-lcavcs are Nikko^ Shiwobara^ UstHy 
and A/ydgi in the centre of the Main Island, Arashiyama^ Mino-o in 
SettsUy Eigenji in Oini. atul Kankakci in the island of Shodo-shima. 
If the scenery in those three Kyoto localities lacks the grandeur of 
NikkO, its chief attraction lies in the intense brilliancy of its colour- 
ing. Takao, Maki-no-o, and 'Toga-no-o are all situated by Jhe W. bank 
of the Kiyotaki-ga 7 va^ an affluent (12.2 in. long.) of the Oi-gaiua, and 
arc separated from each other by a distance of only a few cho. Takao 
(Inn: Aloniiji-ya) is reached cither from I lanazono Station or from 
Saga Station, by jinrikisha (about 4.9 in.). After crossing the Takao 
Hridge, which is painted red, \vc come to Jin-go-ji (of tlie Shingon 
Sect), whoso Main Hall, J.ecture Hall, Daishi-do, Myo-o-doy etc., date 
back to 1189, while the origin of the temple goes Ijack much further. 
These buildings are under the ‘.'Special protection ’ of the government. 
Jielj'rg. The bell, cast in S75 A.D., is known as the ‘ Bell of the 
Three Best Scholars,’ from the fact that the three foremost scholars 
of the day took part in compo.sing and writing its in.scriptions. 
The Site of Jizo-in is situated close to the river, above a deep 
dale, and lieing surrounded by maples is considered the best place 
from which to view the autumn leaves. Several possessions of the 
temple are registered as * National Treasures.* Maki-no^o is about 
^ m. higher up the Kiyo/aki-genoa. The temple Saimyd-ji was 
founded by Chtsen-JIosshi, a disciple of Kbbd-Daishi\ the original 
buildings having fallen into ruins, they were restored in 1699 ^7 
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order of the mother of the Shogun Tstmayoshu The temple, though 
not able to boast of many maple-trees, is a quiet, consecrated spot. 
Toga-no~o is yet higher up the stream (about m. from Maki-no-o\ 
One of the best views of the maples is that from the Shirakufno-bashiy 
a bridge across the stream. After crossing this bridge and ascending 
the stone steps on the other side we come to Kozan-ji. In the Main 
Hall of the temple is enshrined the Image of Sakya-nnmi^ and in 
the Zendb-in that of Mybe-Shdnitty the founder of the temple. This 
Myoe-Shonin it was, who first introduced into the country the art of 
tea-making, Uji becoming famous after tea-plants had been trans- 
planted from here. From the Shodn (study) of the temple one of 
the best views of the maples may be obtained. The temple possesses 
things which are registered as ‘ National Treasures.’ 

Atugo-yama (3»043 ft* above sea-level) may lie ascended with- 
out much difficulty, the distance from Saga Station to its summit 
being 6 ni. On the way we cross the J'oen-kyd^ a bridge across 
the Kiyotaki'gaway\A\^xQ. the river narrows into a gorge. From here 
to the top is a rather steep ascent of 3 ni. On the way, travel- 
lers may amuse themselves by throwing into the valley below pieces 
of earthenware, which after floating on like birds at last fall down to 
the earth. At the summit is Atago-jinsha, a Shiirto temple, sup- 
posed to give protection against fires. On the 23??/ of each month 
the temple is generally visited by many worshippers. From the 
temple grounds an extensive view may be obtained, including the 
provinces of Tamba and Yamashiro. 

iiwatsurin-ji or Tsuki-no- 7 va~dera is 1.2 m. lower down and K. 
of At ago- jins ha. Surrounded by tall, ancient trees, it is a very 
secluded spot. Yet m. further down the hill is A 7 /ya-daki, a 
waterfall of about 50 ft., where according to tradition Jvuya-Shonin 
went through his ascetic exercises. 

The Huzu Rapids. 

Shooting the famous HTj/u Rapids, between Katueoka and Arashi-yaiua^ i.s 
generally regarded as a pleasant change to days spent in visiting temples. 'I'hc 
expedition can be made in one day, the way being as follows : Jiy tr.iin to 
Kameoka (ii m. from Nijo Station, in -A hr.,/«?c, 48 sen\ or 1,^%, m. from Kyoto 
Station, in i /are, 58 sen), and from there to Jfnzu beach ( ’/< in.), either 
on foot or by jinrikiska {/'are, la sen), 'J’lic .short railway tri]) itself is interest- 
ing, the line passing through 7 tunnels and following, though at a much higher 
level, the course of the rapid-flowing Ilbzti-f^axva, ’I he descent to Ara*'hi-yaina 
usually takes about two hours. 

Huzu Rapids Service. 'J'hc boats, flat-bottomed, are 35 ft. hmg, 6 ft. wide, 
and 3 ft. deep, capable of tarrying 2*2 tons, when the ho.it i.s cirawiiig ft. 
of water. Tliey arc covered with canva.s awnings. Kach boat is manned by 4 
men, three of them carrying poles .'ind one .sitting at the helm. 

'J ariff: — if/ class boat, with 6 chairs, Y 7i class boat, seating la 

(on mats, covered with blankets) ¥5.30; "^td class boat, seating 12 (on mats) 

¥4.80. 

Lxcursion boats are run between ist July and 3o//i October, in connection 
with the railway excursion tickets (2«</ clas.s), which afford the privilege of shoot- 
ing down the rapids at the following charge: — From Kyoto Station, =¥1.50; 
from Nijo Station, Kyoto, Y1.05: from Osaka Station, Y2.25 ; from Saunomiya 
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Station, Kobe, ¥ 3 ; jinrikisha between Kameoka and Hozu beach (5^ m.), and 
between Sangenya and Saga Station m.), at the passenger’s own expence. 

Hdxu Itaplds. The rapids occur between Miya-no-shita (PI. E 
3), a point 0.8 m. below Ilozii beach and Arashi-yama^ the river 
winding through gorges and narrow valleys lying between two ranges 
of hills, — Atagoyama on the left and Arashi-yama on the right. This 
part of the river had been naturally closed to navigation till 1604, 
when the passage was cleared for boat traffic by Stwiinokura Ryoiy 
a famous engineer of the time. The first part of the course after 
leaving Ildzu is commonplace and uninteresting, but at Miya-no-shita 
the stream begins to get narrower and we now enter the ‘ rapids.’ 
On the rocky hillside to the left may be seen a Shinto temple, 
Ukeda-Mydjin (PI. K 3). 
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Kanage^gu’-Uthi (1.5 m. from Hozu, PI. E 2), also called Fudo- 
da hi, a cascade providing a most exciting passage, is reached after 
passing through I/akari-ga-sc {V\» E 3) and seeing on the way various 
interesting boulders, such as Chi-ami, {^^Tcfnari-iiva (PI. E3), Kuknri- 
iwa,{^) Ebeshi-hva (PI. E 2), A’agami-ishi,{ 2 ) Hachijo-hva, etc. 

« Ko^Ayu-ga-tahl (l.G m. from Hozu, PL E 2), otherwise called 
JCoya-ga-se, is o.i m. further down. Between Kanagc-ga-taki and 
Koya-ga-se may be noted the following interesting sights, — Vane- 
iwayJ\xniiki-no-mawan, Chaya-ishi,{K) Hira-ishi,{s) Mato-ishi (PL F 
2}, OttibOyd^) Hatabako-no-mawariy{i) Mitsu-uhi (PI. F 2). 

Takasc-daki (1.9 m. from IIozu), consisting of one large and 
many small rapids, is >4 m. from Koya-ga-se. The large one, 
0 -Takase (PL F 2), offers the greatest ditficulty to boatmen and the 
most thrilling excitement to passengers. These rapids include 
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0iwa,i^) Kama-ishi (PI. F 2), {^Kaeru-ishi (PI. F 2), and a little lower 
down, Omeki-ishi (PI. F 2), with a cavern which often gives out 
sounds (Omeki, meaning * to cry *). 

Shishi-ffo^JcticIii (2.2 m. from Hozu, PI. F 2), or Lion’s Mouth, 
also called Ryo^ba^ is 0.3 m. from Takase-daki, and is considered no 
less difficult a passage than the latter. In it are found big rocks, 
such as Koshi-no-ishi (PI. F 2), {^o)Tii^a-ishi, etc. Between here and 
Nagase, the next rapid, thejbllowing are met with: — Zdga-hana^ 
Hikkake, Hafnbei-ga-fuchiy Oami-uchiy {^^)Koami-uchiy {^^)Nak(ise, 
Ask iwaray 3 ) Yotikata, 

Nunuse (2.9 m. from HozUy PI. G 2), also called Futa-mata-ziy 
is another difficult passage, below which is a pool, Magari-btichi 
(PI. G 2), as well as Tobi-ga-se (PI. G 2) and Kiyomizu (or Ichiro- 
bafay PI. G 2). 

Qaliu-ga^ae (3.4 m. from Hozu, PI. G 2), is also called Mago- 
roku-no-scy from (^4)Magoroku-Oiwa, a large boulder found on one 
side of this rapid. The hillsides from here on are particularly 
noted on account of azalea flowers in Spring. Among interesting 
sights may be mentioned Santokii-ishi (PI. G 2), Asahi (PI. G 2), 
Kawa-garasti (PI. G 3), Kamome (PI. G 3), {^s)Akamizny and Funado 
(PI. G 2). 

BydhuAtva (4. 1 m. from Hozu, PI. H 2) are perpendicular rocks 
presenting a screcn-like appearance — ^lienee the name (byobu meaning 
‘ screen ’). Here a tributary stream meets the I lozu, and the waters, 
which have been hitherto flowing towards the N., are now suddenly 
turned E., the river making a sharp bend. This spot therefore 
makes an interesting passage for the boat coming down. Below th is 
place are Nabe-ze (PI. H 2), Ukai-ga-hmua (a beach, where cargo 
boats stop to take in the products of these hilly regions, PI. H 2), 
and i^ 6 )Rabe-iwa, 

NerUlo (4.5 m. from HdzUy PI. H 2) is also known as I/azu. 
Lower down are found Hashi-age PI. H 2), Misao (PI. II 2), Nakase 
(PL H l), haze (PL I i), Numeri-iwa (PL I l), Kurose (PL I i). 

Ochlai (1.2 m. lower down, or 5.7 m. from Hozu, PL I i) is also 
known as Kiyotaki or Deaiy where the Kiyotaki-gmva flowing down 
from Takao empties itself into the Hozu. The meeting of the two 
rivers, together with a sharp bend toward the S.E. in the river 
course, creates a whirlpool which enlivens the passage. A big rock 
at the spot where the two rivers meet is known as Shomotsu-iwa 
(Skomoisu meaning *a book,’ PL I i). A wooden bridge, called Deal- 
bashi (PL I l), spanning the Kiyotciki-gaiva, adds an interest to the 
romantic scenery of this neighbourhood. Lower down are sights 
like Sayu-tobi (PL I i), Renge-iwa (PL I i), Kamatsuka (PL I l), 
Oku-no-fian (PL I 2), Sambon-matsu (the * Three Pines,’ though only 
one pine is remaining, PL I i). Ryumofi-no-taki (PL I 2), Bushi-ga- 
koba (PL I 2), Yana-ga-se (PL J 2), Inu-kva. 

Oze (1.6 m. lower down, being 7.3 m. from Hozu beach, PL 3) 
is a very narrow passage between rocks, where passengers are often 
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in danger of being wet by the spray which is thrown up. Nearly 
half-way up the hill on the right-hand side may be seen a temple, 
Daihi-kakuy (PI. J 3— see P. 266) which was founded by Suminokura 
Rydi, the engineer who made the H 5 zu navigable. From Oze 
onward, such sights as Aka-iwa (PI. J 3), Neko-iwa (PI. J 3), Dai- 
kagura-ishi (Pl. J 3), and Uki-is/ii (PL J 3) may be met with. 

Onsetnlm or Hot Spring (7.8 m. from Hozu, PI. J 3), also known 
as Hanano-yiiy is an inn and restaurant with a hot bath of carbo- 
nated spring waters. The place is an popular resort of people from 
Kyoto. The portion of the descent from here to Sangetiya (PI. K 3), 
Saga, also known as Arashi-yama, a distance of 3 ^ ni., belongs more 
properly to Arashiyama (P. 266), to which readers are referred for 
the description. The boat finally arrives at Sangenya, a beach 
above the Togetsu Bridge (Pl. L 3) which spans the Oi-ganva, by 
which name the Hdzu-gawa now begins to be called, — the new name 
soon to give place to another (the Kaisura-gawa). From Arashi- 
yama, Kyoto may be reached by railway, or electric car, or by jin- 
rikisha. 

Arastilyamii Boat Service. 'J'he boats constantly ply between Sangenya 
or Saga (Arashi-yama) and Onscniba (distance, ^ in.) and carry passengers 
either up or down stream between the two places. 

'J’ariflf : — between Saga and Onsemba, single passage C sen, return 8 sen ; 
between Saga and Akaiwa, a spot higher up stream, single passage 12 sen, 
return 16 sen, 

hoats may also be hired for short trips to Onsemba, Aka-hva, Ochiai, or 
Bybbu-iwti, at the following rales : 


From Saga 

I person 

4 or 5 

persons 

5 or more Time 
persons required 

Extra charge 
for delay 


¥ ¥ 

¥ 


hr. 

per hr. 

to Onsemba 

0 no persons, 0.30 

0.50 

o.io per 

I 

¥ 

' t 3 persons, 0.40 

each person 


0.30 

,, Aka-iwa 

0.40 0.60 

0.80 

0. 16 per 
each Iverson 

I 

0.30 

„ Ochiai 

1.50 2.00 

2.30 

2.60 


0.60 

,, Byobu-iw.a 

2.00 2.50 

2.80 

3-50 

3 

0.60 


*Whcn the river is unusually full, after heavy rain, the fares arc raised by 
20 to 50 per cent. 
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Boate XIX. San-in District— Eastern Section. 

(Route along the San-in Line.) 

Qeaeral Description of the Route. The San-in District is practi- 
cally shut off from all communication with the San-yo District by 
mountain ranges, to which fact is chiefly due the existing differences 
between the two regions both in climate and civilization. 

The San~in or ‘Shady District* was indeed earlier in receiving 
seeds of civilization, for here were already found a court and the 
rudiments of civilization, when the Emperor Jimmu-Tennd started 
from Ilyugay Kyushu^ on his expedition for the conquest of the 
Main Island (see P. 289 ‘Early Izumo State’). But in later years these 
regions have lagged far behind in the race of civilization, as compared 
with some other more favoured regions, such as the San-yd District. 
The backward condition of the San-in District may be judged from 
the fact that whereas the San-yd District boasts of possessing 6 
cities and 15 towns (with population above 10,000), there are but 2 
cities and 3 large towns in the San-in District. It is only recently 
that the E. Section of this region has come to enjoy the benefits of 
one line of railway, bringing Uiese regions finally into closer com- 
munication with Kyoto and Osaka. The San-in Line commences 
at Kyoto and reaches Izumo- Imaichiy via the following towns: 
Sonobe (22.2 m. from Kyoto, in i hr. 19 min.), Ayabe (48.3 m. from 
Kyoto, in 2 hrs. 35 min.), Fnkuchiyama (56 ni. from Kyoto, in 3 
hrs.), Wadayama (75 ui. from Kydto, in 4 hrs. 9 min.), Kinosaki 
(99.2 m. from Kydto, in hrs.), Tottori (144.1 m. from Kydto, in 
8 hrs.), Yonago (201.7 m. from Kydto, in 10 hrs. 49 min.), Matsue 
(219.6 m. from Kyoto, in ii hrs. 49 min.). The whole line is 240 
m. (covered in about 12 hrs. and 55 min.); from Iziwio- Tmaichi to 
Kzzukif the seat of the famous Izumo Shrine, there is a branch line 
(4.7 m. long), through -trains being run between Kydto and Kiziiki. 

The San-in Main Line takes in many finnous sights, such as 
Arashi-yama (near Kydto) noted for cherry-blossoms, Hdzu l<apids> 
Kinosaki y famous on account of its hot springs. As we speed on 
along the coast of the Japan Sea, we meet with many l)eautiful lakes 
and lagoons as Koyama-ike^ I'ogd-ikcy Naka-no-umiy and Shinji-koy or 
high mountains as Daisen. If these scenes are not quite as attrac- 
tive as those found in the San-yd District, there is in them perhaps 
more of grandeur and sublimity. 

Branch Lines and Connections with Other Railways. 

(1) Maizttru Jjlne: between Ayabe and Shin-Maizuru ( 16.4 m., 
in 55 min.) and between Maizuru and Umi-Maizuru (l m.). 

(2) Kurnyoshi Idght JRnitway: between Agei and Kuraypshi 
(2.6 m., in 13 min.). 

(3) Sakai Ziine: from Yonago to Sakai, a well-known port on 

the Japan Sea Coast (10.8 m., in 36 min.). ^ 

.(4) JbhikwihiyanuA JAne : between Fnkuchiyama and Osaka 
(7116 m., in 4 hrs. 25 min.; see P. 177 Fukuchiyama Line). 
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(5) Banian lAne is a local line which starts from Wadayama 
on the San-in Line and leads to Himeji (40.9 m., in 3 hrs.) (see P. 
87, San-y 5 Line). 

As for connections with the cities of the San-y6 District or 
those of the Hokuroku District — (i) witli the San-yo District (see 
Route IX, San-yo District) (2) with the Hokuroku District — there 
is no railway yet open between Alaiznrtt and Tsurnga. The travel- 
ler is obliged either to take jutrikisha from Maizuru by a moun- 
tainous road across the province of Wakasa to 7'suriiga^ or to take a 
steamer from Maizuru (or KinosaJei) to Obama (in Wakasa Province), 
whence one may travel overland to Tnmtga. 


Passenger Fares between Kyoto and Taisha. 


Stations 

Distances 

Fares 

Remarks 

xst class 

2«</ class 

Kyoto 

m. 

yen 

yen 


Tambaguclii 

1.2 

•05 

•03 


Nijo 

2.5 

.13 

.08 


Hanazono 

4.2 

.18 

.11 


Sai;a 

^‘•3 

.28 

•17 


Kameoku 

135 

.58 

•35 


Yagi 

18.5 

•78 

•47 


Sonobc 

22.2 

•93 

•56 


'I'onoda 

27.0 

1. 13 

.68 


fiorna 

30.2 

1.25 

• 75 


Wachi 

37-3 

1.55 

•93 


\ ainaga 

43.8 1 

1.83 

1. 10 


Ayabc 

48.3 j 

2.00 

1.20 

Jet. for Shin- 

Isa 

52.4 

2.15 

1.20 

Maizuru. 

Fukuchiyamu 

56. u 

2.28 

1-37 

Jet. for B'ukuchi- 

Kaini-Kawagnclii 

60. 1 

2.40 

1.44 

yama Line. 

Shiino-Yakiino 

64.6 

2-55 

1-53 


Kami-Yakuno 

O9.3 1 

2.70 

1.62 


Yanasc 

72.9 

2.83 

1.70 


Wixdayama 

75-0 

2.88 

1.73 

Jet. for Bantan 

Yabii 1 

78.2 

3.00 

I. So 

lane. 

Ybk.i 

82.5 

3-13 

1.88 


Ebara 

87.2 

3.28 

1.97 


Toyo-oka 

93-2 

3-48 

2.09 


Gembudo 

9 b -5 

3.58 

2.1.5 


Kinosaki 

99 -'- 

3.68 

2.21 


'I'akeno 

104,1 

3.80 

2.28 


Salsu 

108.8 

3-93 

2.36 


Kasiimi 

112.9 

4 -<^3 

2.42 


Yoroi 

116.2 

4.10 

2.46 


Kutani 

120.2 

4.20 

a. 52 


Hamanaka 

124.0 

430 

2.58 


Igumi 

127.9 

4.40 

2.64 


Izvami 

132.7 

4-53 

2.72 


Shivvomi 

* 37-2 

4.63 

2.78 


Tottori 

144.1 

4.80 

2.88 


Koyarna 

146.8 

4.88 

«-93 


Hogi 

153-1 

5-03 

3.0a 


rlamaniura 

1549 

5.08 

3-05 


Aoya 

158.1 

5-15 

3-09 


Tomari 

161.0 

5.25 

1 3. IS 
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Matsuzaki 

Agei 

*6 s .5 

168.9 

5.33 

5-43 

3.20 

3.26 

' Change cars for 
Kiirayoshi light 
railway. 





Agei 





Uwanada 

1-5 

.08 

•05 


Kiirayoshi 

2.6 

.13 

.08 


Yura 

I75-I 

5.58 

3-35 


Yabase 

178.6 

5.68 

3-4* 


Akasaki 

182,0 

5.7s 

3-45 


Shimoichi 

186.0 

5.85 

3-51 


Mikuriya 

189.6 

5-95 

3-57 


Nawa 

190.4 

5.95 

3-57 


Yc)doe 

195.3 

6.08 

3-^5 


1 )aisen 

198.8 

6.18 

3-71 


Vona^o 

201.7 

6.23 

3-74 

Jet. for Sakai 

Yonago 





Goto 

r.4 

.08 

•05 


Oshinozu 

7-4 

•33 

.20 


Sakai 

10.8 

•45 

.27 


Yasugi 

207.2 

6-35 

3.81 


Arashima 

210.2 

6.40 

3.84 


lya 

213.7 

6.48 

3-89 


Makata 

215.6 

6.50 

3 90 


Matsue 

219.7 

6.60 

3 96 


Yurrachi 

223.8 

6.68 

4.01 


Shinji 

2303 

6.80 

4.08 


Shobara 

232.8 

6.85 

4.11 


Naoe 

236.6 

6.93 

4.16 

Jet. for Taisha. 

Izuino-Irnaichi 

240.0 

7,00 

4.20 

Asayama 

Taisha 

242.2 

7-05 

423 


i 244.7 

7.10 

4.26 



Saga (6.3 m. from Kyoto^ in 23 min.) is the station close to 
Arashi-yama (sec Route XVIII). 

Katneoka (13. 5 m. from Kydto^ in 46 min.) the place to lake boat 
for the descent of the rapids down the Ildzii-gawa to Arashi-yama 
(sec Route XV 111 ). 

Sonobe (22.2 m. from KydtOy in i hr. 19 min.) a town of local 
importance on the upper course of the Sojiohe-^away encircled by 
mountains on all sides. I^rnducts: — Ka7'aita (a kind of wafer) and 
chestnuts. 

Ayabe (48.3 m. from Kyoto, in 2 hrs. 35 min.). From here 
starts a branch line to Mai/uru; the famous sight of Atna-ito-hashi- 
date being best reached by taking this line. 

Fukuchiyama (56 m. from Kyoto, in 3 hrs.). From here starts 
the Fukuchiyama liinc leading \o Osaka. This town, with a popula- 
tion of 8,000, lies on the left bank of the Otonasc-ymva, which is 
navigable for junks between here and the .seaport of Yura. Fiikuchi- 
yama has been from time immemorial an important station en rouJe, 
either from ()saka or Kyoto, to the interior of Tamba Province and 
a.s such has always enjoyed a thriving trade. The 'loth Brigade of 
the Army has its hcad([uarters here. — silk. 

Oe-yunva is a mountain (2,680 ft.), well known as a haunt of 
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legendary cannibal ogres, on the border of Tamba and Tango Prov- 
inces, and not far from Fukuchiyama. The mountain sides are rocky 
and precipitous and are surrounded by deep valleys filled with thick, 
impenetrable woods, so wild and weird, that one is naturally re- 
minded of its old monster legend. The story is as follows : About 
the year 990, the caverns of Oe-yama were occupied by Shuten- 
Dojiy Ibaraki-Dojiy and other robbers, who wrought devastation 
throughout the neighbouring regions, so that the inhabitants all 
trembled at the name of ‘Demons of Oe-yama’ as they called them. 
The Imperial Court at Kyoto despatched Minmnoto YorimitsUy with 
his followers, in order to surprise and exterminate them. It is the 
tradition of this expedition which forms the famous juvenile story 
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of Raikwo (or Yorimitsu) and the ogres, which Japanese children 
never tire of hearing, and in which Sadamitsii^ Urabe Suetake^ 
Watanabe Tsuna, and Sakata Kintoki^ the four lieutenants of Yori- 
mitsu exhibit marvellous feats of valour. There are still pointed out 
the so-called Oni-no-iwaya or Demons* Cavern— now scarcely trace- 
able — and other reminders of the expedition. The ascent of the 
mountain is made from Fukuchiyama^ whence a jinrikiska (or basha) 
may be taken to Komori, a distance of 7.3 m. Near Komori is a 
spot called ^Ama-no-iwato'* (or the ‘Heavenly Cavern which finds 
its place in the mythology of the goddess Amaternsu-Omikamif wor- 
shipped at the great shrine of Ise. At Busshoji (village — ^4.9 m. 
from Komori) is a tea-house, called Oni-ga-chaya, where Yori- 
mitsu and his party arc supposed to have taken rest on their way 
to the Ogres* Cavern. The house possesses a large bowl, said to 
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have been once used by the ogre chief, Shuten-Doji. This house 
has on sale a pamphlet, called the story of Shuten-Doji, which also 
serves as a guide-book to the mountain. Mountain guides can be 
procured at the house. From Busshdji to the top of the mountain it 
is about 3.4 m. and to the town of Miyazu, which is near Ama-no- 
hashidate^ about 7.3 m. 

Wadayama (75 m. from KyotOy in 4 hrs. 9 min.) is the junction 
point with the Bantan Line, a line which starting from here ends 
at Hiniejiy in Hyogo Prefecture, (40.9 m., covered in 3 hrs.). This is 
a small town on the W. bank of the Maruyavta-gmva and nestling 
on a mountainside; it has a promising future on account of its 
railway facilities. 

Toyo-oka (93.2 m. from KyotOy in 5 hrs. il min.; Inn, Amaya) 
is a town of 7,700 inhabitants and situated on the W. bank of the 
Toyooka-gawa, which forms the lower course of the Maruyama- 
gawa. J^rodwiH : — wicker baskets, Yanagugori^^ which serve as 
travelling trunks, valued at ¥600,000 a year, 

* Yanagl.gorl consists of two oblong basket pieces, one fitting dver the 
other, and is made of pliant willow twigs called Kaiua-yana^t (or Kobu~ya 7 Uigi)y 
— the twigs being peeled and thoroughly dried. These baskets, known generally 
as *koriy are recommended as cheap, portable, capacious, expansible, and durable. 
There are about 600 families in Toyo~oka and vicinity engaged in making these 
baskets. 

Kiaosaki, 99.2 m. from Kyoto in 5^ hrs., (Inns: Ytitoyny Miki- 
yay Nishimura)y is a popular spa town, the hot spring having been 
known since the ^th century. The town is situated at the foot of a 
hill called Ktiruhi-dakCy on the VV. bank of the Asako-gmva (the 
lower course of the Maruyama-gawa) and within 2 m. of the seaport 
of Tsuiyama. Kinosaki is noted for its beautiful scenery and salu- 
brious climate. The spring water is colourless and alkaline. There 
are annually about 15, coo visitors. Prttducts : — articles made of 
mulberry-wood and straw fancy-goods. 

Places of Interest. 

Onaen-Jif a Buddhist temple, half-way (about m.) up the 
hill Kanro-hoy to the W. of Kinosaki, is believed to have been 
founded by Dddii-Shonin, who discovered the Alandaf'a hot spring, 
during the Yoro Era (717-723). Within the temide grounds are 
two smaller shrines, dedicated to Kwan-ou and Yakushu JJiyoru 
yama is a hillock, N. of Kinosaki, which has roxcntly been turned 
into a public park. It commands an excellent view of the surround- 
ing regions and of the sea. iiendntdb, or basalt grottoes, are situated 
on a hillside about 2.4 m. from Kinosaki, on the road to Toyooka. 
They may easily be seen from the train, on account of their curious 
formation. In fact the train stops here at certain times during the 
year. There are three grottoes, the one on the left-hand side being 
78 ft. wide at the entrance and io2 ft. deep. The middle one is 72 ft. 
wide at the entrance and 84 ft. deep, and drops of water trickle 
down its walls collecting into a transparent pool below. The right- 
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hand one is 78 ft. wide at the entrance and 102 ft. deep, and outside 
the grotto, right over the entrance there leaps a waterfall. Looked 
al from a little distance these grottoes indeed present a curious sight; 
the way thousands of these basalt pillars* stand clustered together, 
or piled up one upon another, gives them the appearance of a colossal 
bee-hive. On the left-hand side of the grottoes, there appear cut deep 
into the rock the three Chinese characters ^Gen-bu-do^ the facsimile 
of the hand-writing of a famous scholar-poet, Shibano Ritsiizan. 

♦Professor S. Shi^:i in his ‘Natural Scenery of Japan' says: “Of the 
basalt pillars found in the ctuintry the most noted are those at the Gembudo 
in Tajiina. 'J hey arc in shape octagonal, hcptagonal, hexagonal, or pentagonal, 
jet black and flinty in appearance, and 20 to 30 ft. long. They may be counted 
by the thousand, each pillar showing a cleavage at every fool or 8 inches 
throughout its length, thus giving the appearance of a post composed of slabs . 
If taken out one by one, they wf)iild make excellent huihling material, cut to 
order, and with the finest touch of nature’s workmanship/' 

Tsuiyama Port (2 m. from Kviosaki) is situated at the mouth 
of the Alaniyama-gawa. The port has a narrow basin, of which 
over one-iialf is le.ss than three fathoms deep; nevertheless the port 
affords good anchorage for .small steamers and junks. Steamers ply 
between here and Obatiia in li’^akasa, via JSTnizurtt. Visitors at 
Kinosaki Springs may enjoy a day of sailing from Kinosaki to Tsui- 
yama Port. 

Kasumi (112.9111. from Kyoto^ in 6 hrs. 12 min.) is a village 
noted on account of Okyo-dcra \Daijd-ji)y a iluddhist temple of the 
Shingon Sect. Thi.s temple was built in 745 by the famous priest 
Cydkiy by order of Kmperor Slibiiiu-l'enno. The temple is widely 
known on account of the image of Awaft-ofG made by (Jybki hini- 
.sclf, and of numerous excellent paintings by the great arti.st Okyo 
and his pupils. According to tradition, Okyo in the days of his 
poverty received aid from a priest of this temple, 

and, after he became celebrated, he came with his friend Goshutt and 
disciples like Rosetsn and Gcnkiy and, by way of repaying the past 
kindness shown him, executed many paintings ; those found in the 
‘Natural Scenery Hall,’ in the ‘ banana Hall,’ and in the ‘ Peacock 
Hall ’ being now registered as ‘ National Treasures.’ 

Yoroi (116.7 KyotOy in 6 hrs. 23 min.). The Steel 

HrUJye o{ Amartiht\ I in. \V. of Yoroi Station, spans a valley between 
the two hills of Benten and Kojin. It is one of the few trestle- 
bridges found in this country and is 1,015 

Passing over the bridge we enter at once the Momomi Tunnel 
6,000 ft., the longest on the San-in Line. 

Hamasaka (124 m. from Ayolo, in 6 hrs. 51 min.). Hamasaka 
is a small port facing the bay of the same name. Yiimura Hot 
Sprlngft (Inns; Tomi-ya^ Izutsu-ya\ The place is 5.8 m. from 
Hamasaka Station; the waters are alkaline and transparent. There 
is a river, JIaritkAiiaway near by, where hot waters bubble up, saturat- 
ing with vapour the whole atmosphere. Here inhabitants make 
konnyaku {//ydrosnic rivien) and bleach hemp. 
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Ikitmi (127.9 m. from Kyoto, in 7 hrs. 4 min.). The ‘Snowy 
White Beach* is a popular name for the sea-coast between Ilamasaka 
and Izvamiy via Ikumi. All along the beach^extends a chain of 
emerald isles, such as Shiro-shimay Aka-s/iimay Ofuri-shimay Kofuri- 
shima, which make a most pleasing contrast to the long beach cov- 
ered by the wild foamy waves of the J^^pan Sea. 

Iwami (132.7 m. from Kyoto, in 7 hrs. 17 min.) is a station 
whence it is but 2.4 m. to Inuti Jlot Sprhi{fs (Inn, Kishbna-ya), 
I'he waters are alkaline and transparent. Uradome and Ajiro ate 
little seaports close to /torn. The sea between these two places is 
dotted with innumerable pretty islands and is known as the Matsu- 
shima of the Japan Sea ; the most noteworthy of these islands are 
Sm^S^zvau-matsti-shima and Natanc-jima, the former so called on ac- 
count of its beautiful pines and the latter on account of its being 
covered in spring with the yellow blossoms of natanc or rape-seed 
plants. 

Tottori, 1 14. 1 m. from Ayoto, in 8 hrs., (Inns: Kozeni-ya, Totfori- 
Onsen, Taka$ago~ 07 ise>iy Komt'-zen', Restaurants: Kniro-tei^ Kay^ct su- 
rd, Takisci), is the capital of Tottori rrefccture, and the next city in 
importance to Matsue. It is situated in the valley of the Seudai- 
gazoa, in the K. part of Tottori ITcfccture.* Formerly a casllc-low'ii 
of the Daimyo ikeda, tlie city greatly declined after tlie Restoration, 
but with the recent opening of railways it has entered upon new era 
of prosperity. Tottori has 32,682 inhabitants (6,422 households); its 
busiest streets are along W’akazakura-Kaido a\\(\. Chizu-Kaidd. 

Vuhfie OtJiffs and Inijwrtant linddhiffs: — 'I'oltori Prefectural 
Ofifice* {Higashi-machi), Headquarters of the 40M Regiment of the 
Army, Marine Products Laboratory, Commercial Museum, Tottori 
Hospital, TottorbShimpd-tSha (newspaper), fuipaku- Jiho-Sha, and the 
Public Library. 

'«'• Tottori Prefecture is cunterminous with Hyo^o, Okriyama, and Hiroshima 
Prefectures, and ha» an area of 1,374 sq. m. and a po\)ulation of 452,408. It 
includes tlie old provinces of hiaha and Hoki. Products: — ('otlon, — Tottori 
occupies the second place on the li^t of colton-grtiwin^ prefectures of Japan ; 
cattle, mostly raised on the plains at the foot of Datscn, num})cr 40,000 head, 
— the famous ‘ Kobe beef’ comin:^ partly from 'I’ottori. 'Ihc prefecture also 
produces iron-dust and a kind of cotton fabric called Ifakushu-momen, 

Theatres : — I Inikoku-za, Takara-za. 

iiiffhivaj/s. Tlic roatls leading to San-\(> Districts arc as fol- 
lows: (l) Chizu-Kaidd, which leads from 'Tottori to Kamigdri on 
the San-yo Jane (60.1 in.); (2) Tsuvama-Kaidd, which leads from 
Tottorito 'Tsuyama (terminus of the (diugoku Railway), d'his latter 
highway in its middle part divides into two sections that traverse 
the mountain ranges, one \\a jMonomi-goe the rdher via Makmva- 

the wdiole distance via the former pass is 50,3 m. that via the 
latter being 47 in. 

Places of Interest. 

Tottori Castle, of which only the stone foundations and moats 
now remain, is i m. from the station, situated half-way up the hill 
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Hisamatsu. The place commands a fine view of the city and neigh - 
lx)urhood. Sen-iei, formerly the residence of the mother of a daimyo 
of the place, has lately been reconstructed into a building of foreign 
style. OchUUuU Shrhief 1 m. from the station, is dedicated to 
Tokugawa Tyeyasu and the ancestor of the Ikcda Family. In the 
shrine is found a panel engraved with a while hawk, said to be the 
work of the famous sculptor IJidari-Jingoro. The eyes of the hawk 
seem to be turned in all directions, and the whole thing is so realistic 
that no sparrow, it is said, dares fly within its sight. The great, 
ancient trees surrouruling the temple add solemnity to the place. 
Hoxenshi ami (Seuvhu^Ji are two Jarge lluddhist temples. In the 
former is found the tomb of U'alafiabd Kazufna, and in the latter 
that of Araki iMaiacuton^ the two well-known heroes in the story of 
‘the Jgdgoc vendetta.’ C'/x* Shrine, at a distance of 3 m. from the 
.stati(m, and situated in the village of A?>, is dedicated to Takeno- 
uchi-no-Sitku)i€. It is a splendid building, and it is the pinting of 
d'akcnouclii-no-Sukunc, that is printed on the one yen Japane.se 
bank-note. In an ancient book called '‘Jnaba IndokP it is .slated 
that Takenouchi-no-Sukune, being 300 years of age, came to this 
ju'ovince, and, leaving his pair of sandals at X’evneganey disappeared 
no one knows wheie — this taking jdace in the month of the 
year of tin* Emperor Nintuku-Tenno (334 A.J).). The place where 
the temple now sland.s is called Aa/ne^'/n/e-yn/nn, being the place 
where those sandals were found. 

Inalnt-f/antn. made famous by a poem of Arhvara-no-Yiikihira , 
is a table-land to the N.E. of Ube Shrine. 'I’he elevation, it is said, 
was once denudetl of its big trees, these being felled by order of 
\)iiimyo Ikedd for Iniilding the castle. J\d ViHiuje at the foot of 
the hill was once the residence of the poet Ariwara-no-Vukihira, 
who was the governor of the province of Inaha. Muni~J*» ^ Bud- 
dhist temple (4 m. from the station) situate<l at the foot of the Mani 
hill, and <ledicated to Taishaku ten. was founded by Jikaku-Daishi^ 
in the reign Qf Emperor Nimmyd-Tennb (about S50 A.D.). Th^^ 
temple has behind it the highest mountain in this neighbourhood, 
and before it llic wide expanse of the Japan Sea. Yoshikita Hot 
Springs (Inns : — Toitori-Onsen- Ryok'iean. 7 \zkiJsago-Onsen-Ryok 7 van) 
are at a distance of 0.8 m. from the station. 

Koyama (146.8 m. from Kyoto, in 8 hrs. 6 min.) is a station 
whence it is i m. to Lake Koyaina-ike, 9 m. in circumference, being 
the 4/// largest in this district. The lake contains seven pretty islets, 
and its fine sceiiery may be seen from the train. Karo Port is 
situated N.TC. of Lake Koyama-ike on the estuary of the Karo-gawa, 
'The port is shallow and olTers no anchorage for large vessels. It is, 
however, an impcTtant port in Inaba Province, there being main- 
tained a regular steamship service between it and Sakai. The place 
is also an important tishing centre. 

Hogi (153. 1 ni. from Kyoto^ in 8 hrs. 23 min.) is 3 m. from the 
ITakuto Shrine, dedicated to the mythological ‘white rabbit,’ an ac- 
count of which is found in the ^KojikR 
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The story goes that once upon a time a white rabhit wanted to cross the 
sea from the Isle of OA'i to the Main Island. Lacking all means of conveyance, 
the rodent challenged the croc<xiiIe in the sea to a comparison of the size of their 
tribes, proposing that the amphibian of the brine should bring all his kith and 
kin and make a row of them extending from Oki to the opposite shore, when he 
(the rabbit) would step on the back of each of them to make sure of their number, 
'rhe crocodile agreed and formed a sort of pontoon bridge of his tribal reptiles 
across the strait. The cunning rabbit walked over the backs of the guileless cro- 
codiles, until he safely landed at the opposite shore. Then he turned round and 
laughed at the crocodiles for being thus tricked. 'J’hereupon the crocodiles grew 
angry, and catching the rabbit bared him of his fur. It was now the turn of the 
rabbit to lament his sorry condition, with his coat all off ajid his body all raw. 
Now there happened to come this way eighty brothers of Okuni-nushi. These 
brothers, having ceded the sovereignty of the land to the latter, all wanted to 
marry a beautiful lady called Yagami-hime. The bri»thcrs, seeing the rabbit 
in trouble, and wantonly wishing to add to his agony, told him that the best way 
to get cured of his pain was to take a clip in the briny and then go back into 
the sun. The poor rodent, being at his wit's end, did as he was told, only to find 
that his pain became more excruciating than ever. As he was bemoaning liis 
iil-iuck, Okuni-nushi came along with a bag on his back which liis eighty 
brothers had made him carry as they went a-wooing. Okuni-mishi, seeing the 
sad plight ot the rabbit, advised him if he would get rid of the pain to bathe 
in fresh water and then lie quietly on a bed of soft grass. For the good turn 
thus done him, the rabbit promised Okuni-nushi that he, and not his cruel rival 
brothers, should have the beautiful lady for his bride ; and indeed Yagami-hime 
accepted none but the hand of Okuni-nushi and became his bride. 

Hamamura (154.9 m. from Kyoto^ in 8 hrs. 29 min.; Inn, — Ta- 
bako-ya\ is a spa town known as Hamamura- Onsen. In the neigh- 
bourhood (i m, distant) is also found another hot spring, Katsumi- 
Onsen, On the N. side of Juho-sau is situated Shikano (Pop. 3,5^0), 
where are found sites associated with Yamanaka Yukimori, the leader 
of the band of the < Ten brave men of Amako.^ 

Matsuzaki (165.5 Kyoto, in 9 hr.5.) is close to Tbgo-ike 

(lake) and hot springs. This beautiful Ij^e produces an excellent 
kind of eel largely exported to Kyoto and Osaka. The hot springs, 
two in number, are found by the banks of the lake ; the one on the 

N. side being called 7 bgd- 0 usen and the other, on the S. side, Aso- 
tsu-OnscH. Tbgd Onsen boils up from the bottom of the lake and is 

O. 3 in. from the station (Inn, — Ybjd-kivan.) Asat.su-Onscn (Inn, — 
Asahi-kwan) is 2.4 m. from the .station, with a ferry service between. 

Agci (168.9 from Kyoto, in 9 hrs. 15 min.; Inns: — Toyd-ken, 
Makita, Kaueda). The station is about 3 m. from Kurayoshi, reached 
by light railway in 13 min., which is a town of cimsidcrable import- 
ance, (Pop. S,ooo), being the trading centre for the Isastern half of 
Iloki Province. Protluets : — raw silk, grey cotton, rice-husking im- 
plements, Kasuri (blue figured cotton fabric). 

Jlightvays: There are two roads from Kurayoshi to Tsnyama — 
(l) The Ana-gamo-Kaidb,y\2i the mountain pass of Ningybyama-toge 
(45.1 m.), (2) The Seki-gane-Kaidb, via the mountain pass of Ohazama 
(43.5 in.). 

I'chihuhi KQcn{V:v[k) occupies the site of the former castle. It 
is a fine specimen of landscape-gardening, and has a public meeting 
hall. SuuthutHu-Ji, a Buddhist temple, is situated at Afonzen-mura, 
8.5 ni. from the station. On the way to this temple (by jiurikisha) 
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is a hot spring called Miaasa, The temple, which belongs to the 
Tendai Sect, was founded by En-no-Gydja^ who some 1,200 years 
ago first explored the mountain on which it now stands. Ascending 
the mountain, at the foot of which the temple stands, we come to 
Monju-dd and Jizd-dd (shrines) and a belfry. Ascending still further 
we come to Oku-no-in^ or the innermost shrine, which is within a 
huge cave. This is popularly called Nageire-dd or ‘Thrown-in 
Shrine’ — meaning that the shrine was first constructed outside and 
inserted as a whole. This shrine, together with the other shrines 
above-named — Monju-do and Jizo-do — as well as their archives arc 
under the ‘special protection’ of the government: while the image 
of the Zd-d-Gongen and a copper mirror owned by the temple are 
registered as ‘ National Treasures.’ 



Distant View of Mt. Daisen from Mzho-no-sekx. 


Akasaki (182 m. from Kyoto^ in 9 hrs. 52 min.) is 6.2 m. from 
the famous hill Funanoe-sen (or Sntjo-san). On the S. and W. sides 
the hill is very precipitous, but it has a flat .summit, where, it is 
believed, formerly stood a number of temples. The place is associated 
with the Emperor Godaigo-Tenno, who, fleeing from his place of exile 
(Olci Island), was met here by a loyalist chief, jVawa N'agatos/ti, The 
site of the house where the Emperor stayed is still known among the 
inhabitants as 'J'cmjd-Yashiki or the ‘Residence of the Emperor’, 

From Mikuriya (189.6 m. from Kyoto^ in 10 hrs. 16 min.) it is 
I m. to Nawa-jimha^ a Shinto temple dedicated to the loyalist, Nawa 
Nagatoshi, mentioned above. It is entered by an avenue of cherry- 
trees. Genhdtei-GochaUuaeHjo, near A^awa-jim/ta, is supposed to be 
the very spot where the exiled Emperor landed. 
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Daisett (198.8 m. from Kyoto^ in 10 hrs. 41 min.) is the nearest 
station to the famous Mt. Daisen. Daisen is cone-shaped, and 
is the highest peak (5,653 ft.) in the range of volcanic mountains 
traversing the San-yo and San-in Districts. The mountain is called 
IIdki~Fuji by the inhalntanls of Hoki IVovince, and Iziimo-luiji by 
the people of Iziimo IVovince. It is siirroinukid by a group of t>ther 
peaks, such as Funanoc^ Kaifa^ Nabe-yama^ Kimn-stw, At its foot 
arc extensive plains which make excellent cattle pasture. iV largo 
cattle-fair is liekl annually at the village Daiscn-tuiira, where is a 
stud-farm belonging to the Army Department. 

Ascent of Mf. Daisen. There are various paths lead ins? up to the summit 
of this famous mountain, but the shortest and most direct is the one which starts 
from Kumato leading? to Otinka-nnirti at the foot of the mountain. From tliis 
village the path makes a grathial ascent to IhiiscH'^a-hitrit, whence after ahuuL 
6.8 m. we reach Lake Akam.itsu, thence for about 2.4 m. to tlic village Daisi'U- 
junta we pass through an extensive meadow, where numerous lierds of cattle arc 
generally to be soen roaming about. In the village stands the ancient temple of 
the Tendai ^^cx-DaiscJi-ji ^ whidt was founded in the Yord Kr.i (717-72'.’). 
The temple has since been rebuilt and reduced in size, but in rebuilding tin: origi- 
nal timbers were largely used. It is thus that the temple claims to ]>e over i,otv> 
years old. 'i’he Main Hall ami AjJtida-<i"> are placetl umler the "^special jirutectiou' 
of the gov’ei nrnenl, whde the cleveu-faied copper statue of hnuin-oji, together 
with three other Kwaii-on images and a wood-i.ai veil Ajjtida^ ctc.^ are registered 
as ‘ National 'Treasures.’ The temple is situ.ited aliout half-way up the nioimlain 
and commau(U a niagniliccnt view. IVavellcrs inieuding to go fuither up arc 
atlvised to spend the jireMous night .at Ikiiscn-mura (one or tsso primitive inns). 
Then starting early the next morning with a guide (who may be hired f»'r V' i 
per day) one comes after a short distance to Hkaiuiyama .‘''brine, whence after 
0 in. one arrives .it Y-'kotCy when: the really steep ascent liegins. 'Ihe trees 
now become rarer and the path is so steep that t»ne is obliged to take liold of 
gra.ss or roots to lielji onesi, If up. 'The .summit is a level surface e.xccpt f< r two 
lake-basin-, (one of them tpiiic <iried up). All the labour of hard cliiiibing is 
amply rep.iid by an inexpressibly magnilicent view, ^\'ithill the horiz.on toward 
the N. rises Funanoc-sen and beyond it the Oki Archipelago; toward the W., 
the long beacli between Xaku-no-umi and the Fay of Jl/j/to, wliile over 

the borders of Jzumo and Iwami Provinces ri.ses Mt. Sampei ; in the E., Atikuni 
and other mountains of 'Tajima I’rovmce : in the S., the mountain.s 'A Alt mas aka 
Province and beyond them the islands oi Shikoku and Awaji. 'The descent from 
the summit is made very speedily and easily, it taking less than an hour to 
reach Daisen-ji. 

Yonago (201.7 m. from KyTdOy in 10 hrs. 49 min.; Inn.s: hoasiiy 
Yonemni'cty Alat\n-yay yonci^o)^ situated at the \V. corner <if Tottori 
Prefecture, facing A\ika-fio-iuni, and on the neck of \k)mi Promontory, 
enjoys the distinction of being one of the two best harbours of the 
San-in District — the other one lieing Saktii, Regular .steamer ferry 
services are maintained between V'onago and tlie neiglibouring ports 
of Sakai, Yasiiyi, and Afatsuc. A branch lino of railway also connects 
Yonago with Sakai. Yonago thu.s enjoy.s many communication facili- 
ties and its recent growth in pro.sperity has been even more marked 
than that of Tattori. 'Phe now in mins, is on Afitiatoyarna, 

an elevation at the S.VV. end of the city. At the foot of the hill 
there has recently been laid out a public park, called Kinkiod-en, 
FroiluciM : — grey cotton, soy, fishery products. 

Jlif/hwayH: (i) "I'hc I'suyafna- Kaidd, covering a distance of 62 
m., reachc.s Tmyama via the difficult pah.s of Shiju-tnagari", (2) The 
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Hiroshima- Kaidd, covering a distance of 125.9 m., reaches Hiroshima 
via the Miyoshi Pass; (3) The A (distance 99 m.) 

leads to Tamashima via the t<jwn of TakahashL 

Sakai Line : connects Yonago with Sakai (10.8 m., in 36 min.) 
Yomi-ga-hama, a sandy beach 12.2 m. long (on which the Sakai Line 
runs) is washed by the waters, of the Japan Sea on the right and of 
Naka- 7 w-umi on the left ; its greatest width is only about 2.4 m. 
Yonago lies on its neck, so to speak, while Sakai stands at its ex- 
tremity. The Is. VI. portion of tlie beach is covered with a grove of 
tall pines, and the sea off the S.W. part is dotted witli pretty islets. 
The beach for its picturesqiiencss is considered to fairly rival Ama- 
no-hashidate. 

Sakai (Inns: WafanabCy Katsura-yay JCagaiva) is a trade port, 
lying at the N.E. end of Yomi-ga-liama. The promontory of Shimaite 
lies right on its front, serving as a natural breakwater, protecting the 
harbour against rough seas. The inner port can give shelter to ves- 
sels of about 1,000 tons, while the outer ik)iI is deep enough for 
ships of much greater draft. 'Fhe fact that most of the goods to be 
tran.sported between the E. and W. ends of the San in District have 
to be transhipped at Sakai makes it a very prosperous and grov/ing 
place. While its population is as yet small (6,000), the place is evi- 
dently destined to become, owing to its convenient situation as re- 
gards Chosen and Sil)eria, one of the most important trade ports on 
the Japan Sea. Principal public offices at Sakai arc: Custom House, 
Port Office, Marine Signal Station, etc. 

Stcamrr Sei*ricc,H : (l) Matsue-Miho Line, connecting 

with A/ihfiy yia Sakaij — 7 trips daily. (2) ( )saka-San-in lane, con- 
necting Osaka with Yasi/qi, calling at Shi/nonoseki, ddagiy Hamaday 
Kiziikiy and Sakaiy — sailing every other day, (3) Sakai-Oki Line, 
— two trips daily. 

Tvitdv. fhe trade of Sakai for 1912 totalled Y3I2,332, of 
which ¥312,317 represented E.xports (principal items being timber, 
planks, husked rice, grey cotton, etc.). 

Miho-no-seki (Pop. 2,000; Inns: Miho-kwaHy Yatnauey Fukmna)y 
situated at the Pk extremity of Shiinanc Promontory, enjoys steamer 
communication with .'^akai. The coast between Miho and Sakai is 
famous on account of its beautiful scenery, which includes the view of 
Yomi-ga-kania and Mt. Daisen. The [)oit is well protected by hills 
on the N., Pk and W., so that it makes a good refuge in winter-time 
fqr smaller sailing-ships. 

Miho jinsha, hwossw as Seki-no-Mybjin, is a Shinto temple dedi- 
cated to Kotoshiro-fiiishi tio-Mikoto* and his spouse Mihotsu-himey 
wdio are worshipped as protectors of seafarers. 

♦According to mythology, once upon a time when Okuni-nushi-no-Mikoto was 
negotiating with the representative of the Imperial House for the cession of the 
.sovereignty of Izumo, his son happened one day to be out here on a hunting 
expedition. A messenger from Okuni-nushi came by a boat, ^ to 
bring Ketos/uf o-nus hi hAck, and the latter going back at once consented to cede 
the land to the * Heavenly God ’ and himself retired to .in island, where he 
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built himself * Aofushi-gaki' a rude sort of house in which he and his spo\ise 
henceforth lived. The local people still commemorate th(; event by celebrating 
the * Aofushi-gaki * day on April nth and * Morotabuiie * day on December 6M. 
On the latter occasion a sacred ship, * Morotabime/ is manned by stalwart young 
men of the locality and great festivities take place. 

Oki Archipelago. This is a group of islands lying off Sakai at 
a distance of 44 m. Tlie archipelago is divided into the adminis- 
trative sections of Dd-zen and Do-go. The administrative office for 
the whole group is at (town) in the Do-go section. Saif/d has a 
line harbour, and between it and Sakai is maintained a regular ferry 
service. On Nishi-no-shima in the Do-go section is the site of 
KtiroTii-no^GoMliOf the residence of the Emperor Godaigo-Tenno in 
the days of his exile. On Naka-no-shima is found the tomb of the 
retired Emperor Gotoba-no-in and the shrine dedicated to him. 
'rhe soil of Oki islands, being volcanic, makes poor agricultural 
lands. The inhabitants engage mostly in cattle-breeding and fishing. 
The well-known product of the islands is dried cuttle-fish — siiniine. 

Yasugi (207.2 m. from Kyoto, in ii hrs. 9 rain.) is a town of 
5,300 inhabitants and a commercial centre of the S. section of A\ika- 
iio-umL It is the terminus of the 0.saka-San-in steamship line main- 
tained by the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha. It is picturesquely situated 
facing Naka-no-umi, with Mt. Togami beyond. 

Naka-no-umi is a large salt-water lake with a circumference of 
39.8 m. It is shielded from the open sea by Shimanc Promontory 
and Yomiga-hama, and is connected with Lake Shinji-ko on the W. 
by the Tenjin-gawa^ while Nakae-no-seto forms its outlet to the Bay 
of Miho on the N.E. The lake contains a number of islets, such as 
Dnikon-jima, E-shinia, Benten-jima, etc. From Yonago to Kajiya, 
via Yastigi and Arashiffia, the train runs along the shores of Ihi.s lake 
offering a most charming view. The lagoons Naka-no-umi and 
Shinji-ko are altogether 73.2 m. in circumference anil directly or 
indirectly .support a population of 150,000. 

Hii/oniizH-dera. 2.4 m. S.E. of the station, is an ancient Bud- 
dhist temple built by order of the Empre.ss Suiko-Tennb (593-621). 
The temple is .surrounded by magnificent old trees, giving an appear- 
ance of great tranquillity and sanctity. Within the temple precincts 
is a threc-storied pagoda. The image of Jidchimen (ll faced) 
Awan-on and others found in the temple are registered as * National 
Treasures.’ Ihiju-jiy a liuddhist temple of the Rinzai Sect, 0.7 m. to 
the S. ol Kiyomizu-dcra, contains a portrait oi Sanktao-A'okuski and a 
Korean bell, both being registered as ‘National'lVcasurcs.’ llironv- 
niachi, a town of 5,ocx> inhabitants, is 6 ni. from the statioii. It 
was formerly the seat of the Amako Family in the 16/// century. 
The site of 7'sitkiyama Castle and many other relics of feudal times 
may be found. 

Matsue, [219.7 m. from Kyoto, in 11 hrs. 49 min.; Inns: Minami- 
kwan, Iwata, Ichimonji-ya, Akagi-kwan ; Restaurants : Binsui-tei 
(European), Shun -yd- kwan (European), Bdko-ro\, is situated at the W. 
end of a narrow strip of land lying between Lake Shinji-ko and Naka- 
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no-umty being pierced by the Ohashi-gawa which connects the tw'o 
lagoons, while in the background rise the Shinji hills. The city was 
founded by the Daimyo Horio in the i*jth century, when he received 
this region in fief from Tokugawa lyeyasii and built liis castle on the 
Gokuraku-ji hill. Since then the place has changed its master twice, 
the last daimyo who held it being Maisudaira. 

Matsucy being thus situated by a lake and river, enjoys many 
facilities of communication and transportation. Thus equipped the 
city forms a most important distributing centre and with a large 
population (36,209) is justly regarded as the first metropolis of the 
San-in District. Besides, it is rich in natural scenery and is con- 
sidered some to resemble Geneva, Switzerland. From the famous 
bridge, than 600 ft. long), the view takes in Lake Shin- 

ji-ko, Naka-no-umi, Mt. Daisen, and Sambe-yama, while the houses 
on the shores of Lake Shinji-ko are reflected in its clear waters. 

The city measures i m. from E. to \V. and 1.7 m. from N. to 
S., and its busiest quarters are found at Suetsugti-Hommachi , Hon- 
ma€hiy2XiA Tenjin-machi. VTod-^wetn: raw silk, lacquer ware [^Yaktimo- 
NurV\ pottery (Izuino faience), ginseng, and agate stones. 

JPublic Offices arui Itupttrtiuit Huildings : Shimane Prefectural 
Office* (Tono-mac/n)t Headquarters of the 34M Infantry Brigade, 
Matsuo Municipal Office ( 'Jono-nuichi), Matsue Silk Company, Matsue 
Electric Light Company, Matsue Chamber of Commerce, Shimane 
Commercial Museum, Matsue Library, Matsue Hospital, Shimane-ken 
Agricultural and Industrial Bank. 

* Shimane Prefecture occupies the N.W, portion of the San-in District and 
is conterminous on the E, with Tottori Prefecture and on the S. with Hiroshima 
and Yamaguchi Prefectures. It is 2,625 sq. m. in area and has a population of 
757,676. The Prefectural Government is in the city of Maisue and has under its 
jurisdiction the provinces of Izunio, and Iwami, and Oki Islands. The prefecture 
is administratively divided into 1 city and i6 counties. Products : rice, ginseng, 
hemp, woven fabrics, porcelain Izumo-yaki*)^ lacquer-ware, paper, iron-dust 
(Shimane being the largest iron-producing prefecture next to /watery fishery pro- 
ducts. The la.st-mentioned item amounts to ¥1,560,000 annually, of which dried 
cuttle-fish {surumc) alone takes up ¥580,000, which makes Shimane the foremost 
surumc-producing prefecture of Japan. (Ihe dried cuttlc-fisli from Oki Islands are 
in great demand among the Chinese merchants of and Osaka.) 

Steamer Services : (i) Matsue-Yonago Line: steamers call cn 

route at Magata and Yasugi — 10 trips daily, requiring 2 }^ per 
trip. (2) Matsuc-Miho-iio-seki Line: steamers calling en route at 
MagatUy Daikon-jinui. and Sakai — 7 trips daily, requiring 3 hrs, per 
trip. (3) Matsuc-Shobara Line: steamers calling en route at Kimachi 
and Shinji — ten trips daily, requiring 2j-^ hrs. per trip. (4) Matsue- 
Hirata Line: steamers calling at Kosakai — 3 trips daily, requiring 
3 hrs. per trip. 


Places of Interest. 

SHirayama rarh, laid out in the grounds of the old castle on 
the hill JCameda, Matsue Shrine, within the precincts of the park, 
is dedicated to the ancestor of the former Daimyo Matsudaira. The 
park commands a fine prospect ; in particular the view from the old 
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donjon of the castle is most extensive, taking in nearly all the prov- 
inces of the San-in District, the city of Matsue, Lake Shinji-ko, 
Naka-no-umi, and the majestic Mt. Daisen. 

lAike ShinjUho. The lake, which is 9.8 m. from E. to W. and 3.7 
m. from N. to S., is 31.9 m. in circumference. It is the 6M largest 
lake in Japan. The Magata Channel connects it with Naka-no-umi^ 
while the Sada-gawa constitutes its outlet to the sea. The lake 
abounds in carp gibel, suzuki (a kind of perch -sea-wolf), and white- 
bait {shira-uwo). The suzuki found in the lake are of exactly the 
same species as those found in Sung-kiang, in China, which are so 
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justly famed — ^with large mouth, small scales, and double set of jaws. 
Kt€ffedo-‘no~Jwaya, or the Divine Cave of Kugedo^ is situated at a 
point 7.3 m. from Matme^ in a cliff projecting 100 ft. into the Japan 
Sea. Its opening is just large enough to admit a small boat, but it 
becomes roomy inside. As one finds oneself inside, the echoes of 
the sound of angry waves re.sounding from the walls will be almost 
deafening and unbearable. The cave is believed to have been the 
birth-place of the god Sada, 

Yaegdki-JinsJia is 2.4 m. S. of Uie station and dedicated to Susa- 
nowo-no-MikotOy Inada-IIimey and Okuni-nushi. These gcxis are be- 
lieved to have a specially potent influence in love-matche.s. Behind 
the shrine there is a small pond, into which opw may throw a piece 
of paper bearing the name of a lover, wrapped round a small coin. 
If the paper sink quickly, it is a sign that the wish will be gratified 
speedily, but if slowly, it shows that there is need of patient waiting. 
In the neighbourhood of the pond is an old cryptomeria, 10ft. high, 
known as the Divine Tree. A piece of the bark of this tree kept 
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close to one’s bosom is supposed to bring good luck in the form of 
an ideal consort. JchitmtuL-denu situated half-way up the hill Ichi- 
hata-yamdy about 2.4 m. from Kosakai, which is reached by ferry 
steamer from Mafsuey is a Buddhist temple of the Rinzai Sect, 
the chief image worship[)ed being that of Yakushi-Nyoraiy who is 
believed to possess a special power of curing all diseases of the eye. 
'Fhe temple is visited by hundreds of devotees every day. 

Yumachi (223.8 m. from KyotOy in 12 hrs.) is l m. from Tama- 
UHukurl Hot Springs (Inns : Ilosei-kwajiy Tofu-ya). In the neighbour- 
hood of Tamatsukuri are found blue agates which are highly prized 

lzum 0 "lmaichl (240 m. from KydtOy in 12 hrs. 55 min.) is at 
present the terminus of the San-in Line, whence starts a l>ranch 
line to the Great Shrine of Izunto. The town, with a population of 
6,200, is the distributing centre for the W. half of Izumo. Oaktten-Jly 
2.9 m. N. of the station, is a well-known Buddhist temple belonging 
to the Tendai Sect. It was founded by the priest Chishim-Shonin in 
994 and enjoys, together with Shi mizu-deray high prestige through- 
out Izumo. Surrounded by a forest of lofty old trees, no other 
place in the province makes so good a place of retreat. It is an ideal 
summer resort. Many of the images and paintings Ixtlonging to the 
temple have been put on the list of ‘National Treasures.’ Tachikae, 
noted on account of its fantastic scenery, is 7.3 m. S. of the station, 
lying on the upper course of the River Kando. The scenery embraces 
a clear stream, innumerable rocks and crags covered with green moss, 
and pine-trees of most fantastic shapes, the whole being shut in on 
both sides by high mountains, as it wore by screens. 

Taisha TAae, or the branch-railway to Kiztikiy where is situated 
the Great Shrine {I'aisha^y 4.7 m., covered in 20 min.; tlic trains from 
Kyoto go through to Ki/.uki (Taisha Station) without l)rcak at Izu- 
vio-Imaichi. 

Kizuki 224.7 from in 13 hrs. 7 min., (Inns: Inahi-ya^ 

Takc-no-yay MoidkamCy Oshima~ya\ is a town (Bop. 4,900) famous 
chiefly on account of the Great Shrine of Izumo. 

Izumo-Taisha (or ‘Oyashiro,’ the ‘Grcat_ Shrine’ of Izumo) is 
the oldest shrine in Japan. It is dedicated to Okuui~umhi~no~Mikoio 
(a .son of Smmmvo~no-Mikoto\ who first subjugated this part of the 
island and introduced medicine and taught .sericulture and fishing. 
Okuni-nushi thus founded a new slate, wliich, however, he surrend- 
ered \dni;^i-uo-I\likoiOy a descendant of the Sun-Goddess or Ama- 
terns u-Ouii kit tui and progenitor of the early Mikados. Thus taking 
up the part of a loyal subject, Okuni-nushi retired to the place now 
known as Kizukiy wliere a large palace was built to receive him, the 
Sun -Goddess also .sending Amano-hohi-no-Mikoto to serve him. This 
is the origin of the .shrine, and Amano-hohi-no-Mikoto was the 
ancestr)r of the two priestly houses of the barons .Stv/^f^and Kitajima. 
'riic plan of the palace was based on the personal instruction of the 
Sun-Goddess herself and was laid out on a very grand scale, but 
afterw'ards, on rebuilding, it was much reduced, its dimensions being 
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made to correspond to those of the Imperial palace at Kyoto ; later 
on it was still further reduced. The present temple was built in 
1874 ; it is situated at the foot of Mt. Yakiimo and is impressive on 
account of its vastness and massive solidity. It is reached by pass- 
ing through a number of colossal torii, tlic avenue being lined by 
magnificent pine-trees. The temple precincts cover an area of over 
19 acres, surrounded by a rough fence. Within those precincts 
are various buildings, such as the Hall of Worship, the Temple Office, 
the Meeting-House, the Eight-lagged Gate, the 'Fower Gate, the 
Divine Ofterings Hall, the Watch-Fire Room, the Repository of the 
Archives, and also a number of shrines of secondary order. 





Inasa-no-hama. 


The Great Shrine itself is found within the Eight-lagged Gate 
and surrounded by a two-fold fence. This central building, the Holy 
of Holies, is called the Ame-no-Hi.sumi Palace. The temple follows 
the earliest style of building in this country and is unlike any other 
similar buildings — and on that account is all the more dignified and 
commanding in appearance. The relief carvings of grapes and squir- 
rels on the Eight-I.egged Gate, and of the fabulous animal < Kirin ^ 
on the Storjed Gate — both works of rare artistic merit — are asciibed 
to Tsuboi Osumi-nO' Kami (1516). The archive-rexwalt(yi*y to the 
right of the Eight-Ixjgged Gate contains the ‘ Treasures ' owned 
by the temple, the more famous ones being the Emperor Godaigo’s 
b,wa (a kind of lute), Ashikaga YoshinorV s armour, Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshVs sword, ancient mortar and pestle, mirrors, gems, swords, etc. 
The repository also contains some specimens of modern carving by 
Arakawa Kisai, 
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Secondary Shrine. There are a large number of these smaller 
shrines dedicated to different deities, besides 19 others which are or- 
dinarily empty. The gods from all over Japan are supposed to meet 
here in conclave annually during October, and the 19 empty shrines 
just mentioned are intended to house these gods on those occasions. 
According to the old usage the loih month was called ^ Kannazuki' 
or the ‘ god-absent month,’ all over Japan, except at Izumo where 
the same month was called Kamiarizuki or ‘ god-present month.’ 
In the conclave the gods arc supposed to discuss all sorts of human 
affairs, from grave questions of state down to the love affairs of indi- 
vidual mortals. The two priestly houses of the Barons Senge and 
Kitajima trace their descent to a common ancestor in the mythologi- 
cal age; they became separated in 1 343. It is remarkable that 
these hnnilies have kept their succession unbroken from time imme- 
morial. These iiouscs own many articles of rare antiquity (manu- 
scripts and other things). Tnasa-no~hama is the name of a beach 
near Kizuki. I'lie sea beyond the beach is studded with pine-clad 
islands, which make a very pretty scene. IlhwmisaJd'-Jinsha, 7.3 m. 
from Kizuki, consists of two shrines, one dedicated to Snsancnvo-}io- 
Mikoto and the other to Aniaierasti Omikami. Near by these shrines 
stands a first-class lighthouse, built of w'hite stone, cylindrical in 
shape and 208 ft. high, capalde of projecting its light a distance of 
21 m. 

Cariv Izumo .State. According to Japanese mythology, there appear to have 
been three centres of early sotilcincnts. The first was Hyiiga Province, Kyu- 
shu, where the early anresti>rs of the Imperial House flourished. 'The second 
wa.s Yainato Prtjvince where live<l many strung tribes, whu were finally sub- 
jugated by Jimmu- Tenno^ the first Emperor. The third was Izumo, probably 
comprising a very mtu h larger urritf>ry than is contained in the present prov- 
ince of tlic same name. Ihe hist»)ry of the Izumo State of those early days 
begins with the advent of Susamrivo-u o- Mikoto , the brother of the Sun-Goddess, 
Amaterasu. 'J'lie Mikoto kills a monstrous snake, thereby saving the life of 
Lady Inada, whom he afterwards marries. From the body of the serpent is 
obtained a sword {Kus,inii^i-tio-'rsufUiii), which was presented to the Sun-God- 
dess and afterwards became one of the * 'I’hrce Inijieri.d Treasures.* I^ater 
Susanowo-no-Mikoto .seems to have left I/umo and settled in Korea. One of his 
sons (of whom there were einhty-one), — proves to be a great war- 

rior and stronger than all his eighty brothers, and, by subjugating them, sets him- 
self up as lord over all Izumo, cxtciuhng his sway as far as Yamato and other 
provinces. With the assistance of Suku7tahikona-):o-Mtkoio, also a member of 
the Imperial family, wlio had returned from a visit to Tokoyo-no-Kuni (South- 
ern Ghina), he introtluced the arts of medicine an<l fishery and taught the people 
the use of charms and incantations, so that in l/umo were sown the first seeds of 
civilization. Hut the lmperi.il f.uuily at wanted to bubjugate the island, 

and, as the first step, sent to Izumo an expediiiim under the two warrior princes 
Fnlsu-nushi and 'I'akeniiknzuchi, wdio soon vanquished the forces of Okuni-nushi 
and his son Kotoshiro-iiushi , ( arrying their victorious arms as far as Lake Suwa- 
ko \w Shi nano. Thereupon Okuni-nushi gracefully .submitted, seruring for him- 
self and family by stipulation a })alace as large as the one occupied by the 
Imperial family in Ilyuga. 'J'hc palace thus constructed was the ^ginning of 
the Great Iziiino Shrine of the present day. 
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Route XX. Nara Line {Kyoto to Nara). 

This railway is taken by those who visit places of interest to 
the S. of KyotOj as Fushimi^ Momoyama, and I and also places in 
the neighbourhood of Nara, The line leads from Kyoto to Kizu 
(21.6 m.), the junction of the K-wansai Main Line. From Kyoto to 
Nara is 26 m., covered in I hr. 30 min. 

Ptishiml (3.3 m. from Kyoto^ in 10 min.) suddenly acquired im- 
portance in consequence of the erection there by Toyotomi Ilideyoshi 
of his residential castle* in I594- In the days of the Tokugawa 
^ogunale, the regular service of river-craft between this place and 
Osaka contributed very much to the prosperity of the town; but at 
the present time, though steam-launches ply on the same course, the 
traffic is far less thriving on account of the railway. The establish- 
ment of the headquarters of the i6/// Division and of the i()th 
Brigade (infantry) at the village of Fukakusa, a suburb of Fits hi mi, 
has somewhat restored the importance of the town, whose population 
has grown to 26,728. For Inari-jinsha, 1.5 m. to the N.K., see P. 
256.^ 

♦Old Castle Ground of Pushimi. It was in this castle that Ilideyoshi re- 
ceived the peace envoys of the Chinese Kniperor of the Ming Dynasty and, 
indignant at the audacious terms cont.iined in the written message, renewed the 
Korean expedition. It was here th.at he died in 1^98. lien the House of Tjyo- 
tomi fell, Jyeya<iu, its conqueror, onlered the <len»olition of the castle, an<l its 
architectural remains were removed and now adorn other buddings in different 
places, these being the Chinese gate, Ili-un-kaku hall and studio at tlie Hii^ashi* 
Hon,zwan-Ji, the Chinese gate at Jhiitokii-ji, another gale at the Hr.koku Shinto 
temple, and the gate at the tenqile of the Goddess of Mercy on Chikulu-shutta, 
in Lake I)iwa-ko. 

Momoyama (4.4 m. from Kyoto, in 16 min.) is the place where 
those have to alight who wish to visit the Momoyama Goryo (Im- 
perial Mausoleum), the last resting-place of the lale beloved Kniperor, 
his remains having been interred here on Septcm])er 14///, 1912. 

The locality is hilly, the land gradually rising along the E. 
extremity of the town of P'ushiini and culminating in the height 
where Hideyoshi once built his castle. The Kmjieror, of revered 
memory, is said to have been so much charmed with the scenery, 
that he once expressed his wish of lying here in peace, when the 
time should come for him to join hLs Imperial ancestors. It is 
indeed a fitting site for the last repose of so great a sovereign as was 
the Mfiji-Tenno. 

In designing the Mausoleum, various models found both in japan 
and foreign countries were collected and carefully studied by those 
who had charge of constructing the last resting-place of the Phn- 
peror, and they decided that anything suggestive of jjoinp or gran- 
deur should be strictly avoided, as being at variance with the tastes 
of the departed sovereign, who loved a simple way of life, and that 
dignity and durability should be the main features of the Mausoleum. 
Constructed in strict conformity with tliis ideal, the Mausoleum as 
completed must impress all visitors as being simple to austerity, 
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pure and inspiring. The tomb is in the shape of a low mound, 
thickly covered or overlaid with 300,000 pieces of fine granite 
natural stone called sazare~ishi^ made to overlap one another like 
the scales of a fish. This style is observed in some of the other 
Imperial tombs, especially that of the Emperor Jomei-Tenno (629- 
641), and is Sazare-ishi-buki^ or the ‘ General-stone roofing.’ 

It has the advantage of preventing the growth of weeds. The 
mound has three bands of stones with a suitable space left between 
them. 

The most hallowed enclosures are divided into three sections, 
viz. the Burial Mound, Place of Worship, and Ceremony Court. 
The Burial Mound section measures 3cx> ft. wide and 330 ft. deep 
and has the Mound in the centre. The Mound is sheltered behind 
by a turfed slope, with a thick grove of pine-trees extending from its 
upper edge. Below the last stone -line stretches right and left a dry 
ditch, 72 ft. in length and 16 ft. deep, bounded by a stone-railing 
5 ft. in height. In the centre of this railing is a door with bronze 
leaves, upon which is placed a gilded medallion of the Imperial 
crest of the < Sixteen Pet ailed Chrysanthemum.’ Behind the door 
stands an unpainted wood torii, flanked by a granite lantern, bearing 
an inscription l)y H.I.II. General Prince Kan-in of the five ideographs 
denoting Imperial Mausoleum at Momoyama, Fushimi. Inside the 
door stands the Place of Worship, 90 ft. wide and 60 ft. deep, and 
here pavilions for officiating functionaries and musicians are to be 
erected on occasions of ceremony. The space outside the railing is 
the Ceremony Court, 102 ft. wide and 120 ft. deep, where pavilions 
and sheds for accommodating officers and private soldiers, and for 
receiving service paraphernalia, wdll be erected whenever necessary. 
The two open spaces are sprinkled with clean white sand. The 
outermost enclosure is the approach to the hallowed grounds. First 
there is a flight of eight stone steps, ending in latticed iron doors, a 
large one in the middle and a smaller one on each side, and behind 
the doors stands an unpainted wood torii. To right and left of the 
doors extend low stone walls, each 180 ft. long, surmounted by a 
stone railing 5 ft. high. 

The lm})crial reserve at Momoyama covers altogether 300 acres, 
of which an area of 5 acres is occupied by the Mausoleum. It is a 
significant fact that all the remaining area has been rented to neigh- 
bouring farmers and is covered by pine groves, tea-shrubs, or is 
under ordinary farm crops. Below the Mausoleum stands that of 
the Emperor Kwammu-Tcnno, the founder of Kyoto as the Imperial 
city. 

Kofaata (6.6 m. from Kydto^ in 24 min.) is chiefly noted for the 
Buddhist temple of AJampitkn-ji (0.8 m. to the S.E. of the station), 
the headquarters of the Obaku Sect, and founded in 1659 by a 
Chinese priest named Ingetty who died there in 1673. It is recorded 
that the first twenty-one of his successors were all Chinese priests. 
The buildings standing in the enclosures are generally in Chinese 
style, — the storied-gateway, the Temio-den containing the images of 
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the Four Heavenly Kings of the Hindu mythology, the Taiytthd-den 
(treasure-house), the prayer-hall, and others. The grounds cover 
63 acres, and monastic solitude pervades the whole place. 

Uji (9.2 m. from Kyoto, in 33 min.; Inns : Ukiftme, Alajfipekurd^ 
Manneu-rd*, Pop. 4,920), lies by the Uji-f[awa and is celebrated as a 
centre of the tea- industry. In output, amounting to about ¥950,000, 
the prefecture of Kyoto is now surpassed by Shizuoka and MU', but 
the Uji tea called Gyoku-ro (‘Jewelled Dew^) is still famed as the 
best kind in Japan. The picking season begins in early summer, 
when girls and women from all the neigliboiiring districts Hock to 
the tea-plantations here, and, attired in picturesque style, gather the 
leaves of the lea-shrub, lightening the tedium of their work with the 
chanting of songs. The plantations then provide an interesting 
sight, and the citizens of Kyoto often visit the place in the season 
to see the picking. In summer, Uji is noted for its fireflies, and 
those wishing to enjoy the sight will find pleasure-boats on the river 
open for hire. 

Byodo-in, 0.3 m. to the S.E. of the station, stands on the W. 
bank of the Uji-gawa, and facing Mt. Asahi, which rises on the other 
side of the stream. Originally a villa of ‘Left-Minister’ Minamoto 
Toru (d. 895), and next of Prime Minister Fujiwara Michinaga, it was 
converted into a monastery in 1053 by the latter’s son Yorimichi. It 
belongs to the Tendai and Jodo Sects. The main hall is the cele- 
brated Hd-d-dd, or the ‘Phoenix Hall,’ and was founded in 1054, hence 
dating 860 years back. Whilst all the other religious and other 
notable buildings in this district were destroyed by the ravages of fire 
and sword, which all too frequently devastated it in former days, the 
Phoenix Hall alone remains to illustrate the style of architecture 
and decorative art in that remote period, when the Pkijiw'ara Family 
was in full sway. It may l)e mentioned that a plan of this building 
was shown by our Government in the Columbian Exhibition held in 
Chicago some time ago. 

In the architectural style of the Fujiwara Period, which suc- 
ceeded to that prevailing in the Tempyo and Konin Eras and thor- 
oughly assimilated the essential features of the latter, Japan com- 
pletely threw ofl* the influence of China and began to devehjp 
characteristic features of her own. The Phoenix Hall supplies a 
unique specimen of tliis memorable movement. Indeed for its noble 
conception and perfect proportions this edifice commands our 
unqualified admiration. The whole building is under the protection 
of the National Treasure Bureau, and its interior is closed to ordinary 
visitors. The Hall was designed to rcpre.scnt the shape of a phoe- 
nix in the act of descending. Its body is represented by the Ontral 
Hall, the w'ings by the lateral corridors, and the tail by the rear 
corridor. The Central Plall rests on a stone pedestal 3j^ ft. high, 
and on the top stand a pair of male and female phoenixes cast in 
bronze, the pose ref)resenting the birds in the act of soaring up. 
The Hall has three intercolumnar spaces in the fa(?ade and two in 
the sides ami measures 34 ft. by 27 ft., with a height of 25 ft. from 
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Ihc pedestal to the eaves. Tlie roof is tiled and of the half fore- 
sloping and half-gable type. The Hall is encircled by a lean-to 
roof, ft. wide, and has a verandah on three sides, the remaining 
one side at the rear left communicating with the interior of the 
Hall. Above the lean-to roof, a balustrade runs round the edifice, 
so that the Hall looks like a tw-o-storied building. At each end of 
the wings stands a turret, 13 ft. sq., to which is joined a colonnade 
of 4 spans, 32 ft. long and 13 ft. wide, projecting at right angles at 
the turret to the extent of 18 ft. The colonnade at the rear is 14 ft, 
wide and stretches 60 ft. The exterior of the whole structure is 
painted red. The internal decoration is characterized by exquisite 
refinement and masterly execution and may well serve to mark the 
culminating point to which the art of this period attained. The 
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iMPUKiAT. Mausoleum, Momoyama. 

ceiling, 26 ft. high, is coffered, with discs of bronze mirrors inlaid 
here and there. Buddhist pictures by the court painter 7 'amenari 
cover the doors and panels on the three sides and the walls behind 
the altar, while the Buddhist texts inscribed above them were writ- 
ten by a courtier, Chwuv^on Toshifasa. Pictures and texts alike are 
all faded. The frie/e round the upper part of the walls originally 
bore images of the twenty-five Bosatsu^ represented as riding on 
clouds and playing music, but they were painted over with white 
paint during the repairs undertaken at some unknown time, and only 
a trace of the original work is preserved on the horizontal braces of 
the walls. The altar, at the S. of the hall and facing N., is inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, forming designs of honeysuckle and other 
arabesques, but the inlaying has come off. The canopy over the altar 
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is decorated' iyith an inlaid, coffered ceiling, the panels being lac- 
quered and gilded. The chief image enshrined is Amida^ and on the 
walls above the lintel, over fifty small images of Bosatsu are ar- 
ranged. The Amida and Bosatsu arc attributed to Jocho, a master 
Buddhist carver. 

. Tstiri^dono, to the N. of the Hall, was built a little later 
and contains an image of the eleven-faced Kwan-on. Originally con- 
structed on the bank of the river, it was afterwards removed to the 
present site. This structure is also under government protection. 
The Belfry covers an old bell said to have been brought from India, 
and reputed to be one of the three most famous bells in Japan, the 
other two being those at Jingo~ji and Ofjjd-ji. Beside the Tsuri-dono 
stands a monument in memory of Mmamoto Yorimasay who died 
here on his own sword in iiSo, w'hen defeated by the Heike troops. 
The spot is called Ogi-no-shiba (‘ Fan-shaped turf’), as he is said to 
have spread his fan and sat on it before committing suicide. Hence 
the monument is surrounded by a fan-shaped stone fence. The tem- 
ple grounds are spacious and are artistically laid out, being especially 
celebrated for cherry and kerria flowers. Ukishima-noddy a stone 
monument on a small delta of the Uji, in front of the Byddd-itiy was 
first erected in 1286. It w^as once destroyed by flood, and has re- 
cently been reconstructed. Tachibana-no-Kojima’ga-sakiy o.i m. from 
Uji Bridge, is famous as the site where Sasaki Takatsima and KajU 
wara Kagestie competed for the honour of being the first to ride 
across the river on horseback, when Yoshitsune arrived here to attack 
Minamoto Yoshinaka. 

Xfji-haahi is the bridge, over 200 yds, long, flung across the 
clear river. The verdant range of Arashi-yama rising to the E. sup- 
plies a delightful contrast to the river scene. The temple for Hashi^ 
himey formerly on a projection jutting out from about the middle of 
the bridge, is now found at one end. The construction of a bridge 
over the river was first completed in 646. 

HashUdera, 0.4 in. to the S.E. of the bridge, was founded in 
646. A stone monument, with a short account of the first bridge 
construction inscribed upon it, is preserved in the temple. This, 
with a similar monument on the site of the ancient castle of Taga 
and one at DogOy lyoy dates a thousand years back, and these are 
considered as the three oldest stone monuments in Japan. 

'Kbshb-jiy on the E. bank of the river and on the side of Mt. 
Asahi, is the oldest temple of the Soto Sect in Japan, and one of 
its headquarters. There are fine views obtained from here which 
include the river. 

JJJi^Jinshaf consisting of the upper and the lower temple, is 
dedicated to the Emperor ( )jin-Tcnnd and his two sons, the Emperor 
Nintoku-Tenno and his unfortunate younger brother, Waka-iratsuko 
(see < Osaka’). Tradition says that this marks the site of the resi- 
dence of the prince. The upper temple is in honour of the prince, and 
its main shrine is said to liave been erected in the Engi Era (901- 
904). The painted figures of the brothers arc still faintly pre.scr\ ed 
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on the back of the doors of the shrine. The building is placed 
under the ‘special protection^ of the government. 

History of Ufl Tea. Tradition says that tea was first introduced into Japan 
from ( hina in 805 by the liuddhist saint Denkyo^Daishi , but it was in the Kenkyu 
Kra (1190-119S) that te;i was first planted in Uji, the seeds having been brought 
from China by .'mother high priest, Myde of 7ogano-o. The Uji tea plantations 
acquired great fame in course of time, and the leaves produced there enjoyed 
special patronage both from the Imperial Court and its military regents. 

I’here are three kinds of Uji tea, these being the HUci-cha (powdered tea), 
the Sen-cha (fired lea), and the Gyokuro^ a superior modification of the Sen-cha. 

JUkt-cha is a product of the leaves of tea-shrubs grown under an awning. 
The picking is first steamed in baskets placed over boiling water, this 
steaming to last only about five to ten seconds. As soon as the steam rises 
from the baskets, the covers are removed and the leaves are tossed with chop- 
sticks, and then again subjected to steaming. The baskets are then taken otf, 
and the leaves in them are cooled by fanning. The leaves are next fired in a 
])askct frame, lined with tough Japanese paper, and placed over a specially 
eonstruLted oven. A charcoal lire covered with ash is used for the firing. The 
leaves are repeatedly stirred with bamboo pokers, and are taken out of the 
frame und sorted, to be again fired in a finishing oven, till the leaves are well 
dried, 'lho.se leaves that are thicker and greener are used for Koi-cha 

(strong tea), and those that are of thinner llcsh for making Usii-cJui (weak tea). 
Powdering of the leaves is done not more than three or four days before using. 

i^yoknro dates from 1835, and its process was accidentally discovered in 
the cour.se of.stemning and stirring the leaves {qv Koi-cka, During the stirring 
process, the sticky leaves stuck to the operators* hands, and as they dried 
they became rolled. As an c.vpcriment tlicse were used for making tea-infusion, 
and its aroma and sweet astringcncy at once appealed to the taste of dilettanti. 
In steaming .and firing, the process for making Oyokuf'o does not substantially 
diticr from that for Ihki-c/ia. The leaves from the shrubs grown under mat- 
awnings are also used. Owing to the thorough fertilization of the plantation, 
the le.ives contain an abmidancc of natural oil, that is brought to the surface 
by steaming, hence the rolling, which is done between the palms of the work- 
men, requires great dexterity. 

Uji Sc n-cha dates from 1738. The Scn-chci made by pan-firing had been 
known for some time, but the adoption of the stcatning process, as in the case 
of Ifikt-cha, :\\\A xXxQ subsequent drying over a slow fire originated at the date 
mentioned. '1 he new process has praclit'ally superseded the pan-firing method 
tliroiighout the country, and the honour of the discovery rightly goes to Uji, or 
more properly to Na^atani Soen, who was a tea-manuf.ictiircr in the village of 
] nynyuya, not far from Uji. This kind of green te.t is made from the leaves 
of the slirubs left cxiiosed. Tlie preparation is carried out on a larger .scale 
than in the case of the GyoJairo, and thereft)re the apparatus used is necessarily 
larger, ljut otherwise the two protrcsscs are quite similar. 

I e.i- picking begins at the end of April, and the tender leaves of the first 
]»icking are used only fur making choice te.is. 'I'hcn come the second and some- 
times the third pit king, lliis last generally in August, and naturally the teas 
made with coarse leave.s furni cheap beverages. 

Kizu ( 21.6 m. from Kyoto, in i lir. 17 min.) lies on the S. bank 
of Ihc Kifsu-ytiuva and is a flourishing town containing 5»500 in- 
habitants. It is tlic jtmcyoii of the Kwansai Main l.ine (from 
Nayoya to JMinatoinachi in OsaKui) with its branch lines; one is the 
Nara Line (fnun Kyoto to A7/nr), and the other the Sakuranomiya 
Line i^from Kizu to Siiktiranomiya, iu Osaka). 
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Route XXI. Nara and Vicinity. 

Nara, Horyuji, Sakiirai, Unebi (Sakurai Line). 

Nara and its immediate neighbourhood, viz. the N. half of Yamato Province, 
being the theatre of Japan’s early histon^ and the birthplace of her arts and 
industries, should be visited by all tourists whose interest in Japan’s arts and 
liistory has been stimulated by a visit to Kyoto. Such famous classical build- 
ings as K^su.ra~jinsha^ Todai-ji, Kofuku-Ji^ and Sh?su-iM, as well as the Im- 
perial Museum, are all located in the midst of exquisite scenery, in which 
Kasu^a-yama^ a cluster of hills rich in classical memories, finds a place — this 
extensive district being known as the Nara Park, by far the most interesting 
and largest public park in Japan. To the W., outside the limit of the modern 
city of Nara, may be noted the site of an ancient Imperial Palace, as well as 
the temples SaidaUji^ rdshodai-jiy Vakus/ii-ji, and at a further distance Hbryu-ji 
(near Horyiiji Station). 'Jo the S., Oinnno-jinsha^ Jlase-dera^ Tanzixn-jinsha^ 
and Kashihara-jingu lie within easy reach by tlie Sakurai Line. Frtjtu two to 
four days may profitably be spent here in studj’ing Japan's oldest civilization. 

Nara may be reached by rail cither from Os\ka or Kyoto (25.5 m. from 
Osaka, in i hr. 6 min.; or 26 m. from Kyoto, in 1*4 hr.). Our description will 
begin with Nara and its immc<Iiate neighbourhood as the centre, then extending 
to places on the isakurai Line (between Kara and 'J'akata) and those on the 
Kwansai Line (between Nara and Nag^oya). 

Time of Visit and Itinerary. 

Nara may be visited at any lime throughout the year, though autumn is 
perhaps preferable to other seasons. 

PIrst Day ; In the forenoon, by jinrikisha to Kofiiku-jit SnrHsa'jtui-nt^-iki^ 
Kasu;^a-jinsha^ Hachiman-gu^ Niguuitsx 4 ~db^ the (Ircat Pell, and in 

tlic afternoon, Imperial Museum {Teishitsu-lJakuhit.^n~kxs.HiH), and the Jlaza.ir 
{Kwankb-ba), 

Second Day X In the forenoon, Yakushi-ji, Tr>sliodaI*ji, site of the Impm iai 
Palace (Daigoku-dxrM); in the afternoon, ascent of Waknkusa-yaiiia p>rafiriuit 
round the foot of Kasuga-yanin), and visit to a waterfall ^ ailed Uguiau-daki. 
(Travellers pressed for time may omit this day's programme altigdher) 

Third Day: Kbriyama Castle, lloryu-ji Temple, and 'Patsuia for maples, 
if in autumn. 

Pourth Day i Kashd^cira-Jingu , 'fb-no-inine, and Ila^e. 

Piffh Day j Leave Nara either for Yamada in Is€ or fur Kyuto ; in the former 
case visit cn route Tsukigase, if in early spring, for timc-blossoms. 

lloteU: — Nara Hotel (PI. K 6; 15 min. by jinrikisha from the 
station ; fare, 20 sen), — managed under the auspices of the I.G.K. — 
in a beautiful locality, with 75 rooms, liilliard-room, bar, etc. C’able 
address ^ Hotel, Nara^’, Tel. Nos. 15J and 166; Tariff, Y5 American 
plan; d la carte Y I or over for breakfast, YiJ^ or over for 

lunch and supper; dining-room tipeii fiom 7 to 9.30 a.ni., from 12.30 
to 2 p.m., and fnnri 7 to 8.30 p.m. 

JtmM: — Kikusiii-ro (PI. K 5; 12 mi?i. by jinrikisha from the 
station; fare, 15 sen) is a first-class Japane.se inn, with some rooui-S 
fitted up in semi-Euro])can style; Tariff, Y 1-2^2 (l^or purely jaj^ancse 
style); Mnsashino (jinrikislia fare, 23 . Tariff Y I ^~3; Tsukino-ya 
(in front of the station); Daimonji-ya\ Taisan-ro. 

Toat and Telegraph Ojjiec : — Nara Post & Telegraph Office (PI. 
21, J 5) 0.4 m. from the station, and near the main entrance to the 
Park. 
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Spveialties : — Nam’iuugyo (carved wooden dolls), writing-brush- 
es, Indian ink, papers, articles made from deer-horn, lacquer-wares, 
^■\w?>,Ai‘arc-zake (li(juor), Nara-zuke (preserved melons), Nai'a-Zarashi 
(l)lcachcd hemp-cloth); all these articles may be purchased at the 
bazaar. 

Clnh and VuhJic — ^Nara Club (PI. M 5), where royalties 

and other distinguislicd personages arc sometimes entertained, is a 
commodious Japanese liouse, and locatc<l in the Park. A'dktuai-c/d, 
or tlie Public Hall (PI. M 5), is another large building, mostly used 
for public gatherings. 


General Description. 

iSitiiatioH, Jlistovf/, Populafioa. The City of ^s^a^a is situated 
at the N. E. corner of the plain of Vamalo Province. Eying at the 
\V. foot of the hill Kasuga yama, the city is open toward the S.W., 
and there are visible right acn)SS a h^vcl plain the mountains Jkoma 
and Nara was the capital of the l^mpiro between 709 and 

784, during 75 years covering the leigns (»f seven monarchs. The 
present city represents but a small j)ortion of the city of those days, 
when palaces, public buildings, and residences occupied an extensive 
tract of land now turned int<.> tiehE. W lien the I'anpcror Kwammu- 
IVnnb removed the seat of goveniment to Kyoto, Nara began 
rapidly to decline, the palaces and large buildings being either 
removed to other jilace.s or left to decay, — only the temples remaining 
to this day to l<‘ll the tale of the city’s foimcr glory. At one time, 
riz. at the close of the Ashikaga IVriod, the place had been reducccl 
to a mere country town. Put with the Restoration (1868), Nara, on 
being made the seat of government for Nara IVcfecturc, began to 
revive, until to-day the city ludds a population of 33,000 [/lonsc/io/ds 
6,900). 

i*nhfic O^pees and <P(/ivr Important liinhiitajs. Nara IVefcctural 
Office (PI. 5, Iv 5), Nara fnijrerial Museum (I'l. K 5), Imlustrial 
Museum (llazaar, PI. E 5), luanale Higher Normal School (PI. 3, j 4) 
— all in the \V. poition of the Paik -Nara Posl-Oflice (at Saujo- 
f/ori), Nara Prefect ural, Agricultural and Industrial Bank (PI. 30, 
K 6], Nara Bank (PI. 34, J 6), Kwaiwai Hydro-Electric Co. (PI. 23, 
T 5), Vamato Shimbun (newspapcrl, Naia Shimbun (newspaper)— all 
in the town, Agricultmal I'Aperimental Station (PI. H 5, near the 
railway station), the 53;;/ J\t‘ginient Barracks (at TaJ:abaia-chd), 

Nara Prcfctfurc. Nara I’lcf -eturf i*- n.ni»n-iniiioiis with Kyoto Prefecture 
in the N., with Mie in tlic K , with iraA'itvanui in ilic S., and with Os.aka in 
tlic! \V. 'I'lic prefecture C'>vcis. Vamato Pr»)\incc (i city and 10 counties) w'itli 
an area of 1,208 .sip in. and a population of 569,772. The seat of government 
is at the city of Nara. 

'fhe hest-knuwn product ol Nara Picfectureis 77, a blue cotton 

figured fabric (annual output valued at Ysjio.cxx)). Hcmp-cloth is also an 
important prtxlnot. In the inoimuins arc the regions of and Totsu-A-aitm 

(cryptoineria planks from Voslnno being celebrated all over Japan). In Yoshino 
are also produced paper ( I ’i/shi/to-xarni), lacquer, and arrow-root flour. 
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Places of Interest, 

yara JKden (PL K L M 5), or the Park, contains within its 
limits the larger part of the antiquities of Nara. It covers an area 
of about 1,325 acres and within it are found a group of hills known 
as Ka^uga-yama and the temple Kasnga-jmsha (PI. N 6) ; the hills 
and the temple together covering an area of more than 250 acres. 
It is the largest park in the country and the richest in classical 
memories. 'I'lie park’s main entrance is reached from the station by 
a street called Sanjo-dori. The places of interest described below 
arc given in the order of their proximity to the station, beginning 
with those that stand nearest to it. 

Sarusawa-no-ike (PI. J K 6) is an old pond, situated outside the 
main entrance to the park. It is 372 yds. in circumference, is 
surrouiulcd by willow-trees, and is stocked with fish and tortoises 
— carp being especially numerous — ‘half water and half fish’ as the 
popular saying goes. Visitors generally amuse themselves by throw- 
ing biscuits (purchased from vendors on the spot) to the fish, when 
a crowd of them gather in order to be fed. At the \V. side is a 
shrine, dedicated to a court lady of old, who, having lost the favour 
of the Sovereign, drowned herself in the pond. At the K. side is an 
old willow-tree called Kinukakc-yauagi (PI. 28, K 6), or the ‘ coat- 
hanging willow,’ on which that unfortunate lady hung her coat before 
drowning herself. 

Kofitkii-Ji (PI. K 5 )> N. of Sarusmva-no-ike and reached by 
successive flights of steps, is a tutelary temple founded by the Fuji- 
wara P'amily when at the height of their power. Originally the 
tutelary temple of the Fujiwaras was erected at Yumas/iina, in 
Yamashiro Province, being founded liy Kamatari^ tlie founder of the 
family, who had a large image of Puddha (16 ft. highj made and 
enshrined there. That image was afterwards removed to a temple 
put up in the S. part of Yamato Province, and transferred later on to 
Nara in 710 by Fiihito, a son of Kamatari, who enshrined it in a 
new temple built by him and named Kofiiku-ji. The temple grounds 
originally covered 10 acres, on which stood altogether 175 buildings, 
which vied with '/'tuiai-ji, founded by the Imperial House, in grandeur 
and splendour of architecture. A markc<l feature of the original 
Kofuku-ji was its wonderful pagoda. All the buildings, including 
that pagoda, have been destroyed by fire or during the hostilities 
in which the priests of the temple engaged, and none of the original 
buildings now remain. The present buildings, erected in later times, 
are moreover much fewer in number. 

Kofuku-ji is the chief temple of the Ilossd Sect, The Kon-dd 
or Main Hall (PI. 17, K5», occupies the central position among a 
group of buildings. In it is enshrined the celebrated Buddha Image 
(made by Kamatari); the present building is a temporary structure, 
set up after the repeated destruction of former buildings by fire. 
Niin-en-dd (PI. 19, J 5) is an octagonal building, — each side measur- 
ing 20^ ft. — and was erected in 1741. Sanju-nodo (PL 20, J 5), 
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or the three-storied pagoda, S. of Nan-en-do, dates back to 1143, 
and in its paintings of Buddhistic images and decorations, which are 
marked by solemn stateliness, may be noted the prevailing style of 
the time. Hoku-en-dd (PI. 18, J 5) is the oldest building of the group, 
having been put up in 1092, after the original one had been burnt 
down. It is octagonal in shape — each side measuring 5 yds. — and 
is, together with the Three-Storied Pagoda, under the ‘ special pro- 
tection* of the government. 'Jo-kon-do (PI. 14, K 5) and the Five- 
Storied Pagoda both date back to 1426, having been reconstructed 
after destruction by fire. The pagoda, 29 ft. sq. and 15 1 ft. high, 
is believed to represent some of the best features of the taste of the 
Ashikaga Period. In front of the T 5 -kon-d 6 is a pine-tree, Hana-no- 
Vi atm (PI. 16, K 5), believed to have been planted by Kobd-Daishi', 
the tree is 84 ft. high, with branches spreading out for 132 ft. from 
N. to S. Higashi- Miiro is a ‘Treasure’ house, where are kept many 
images of Buddha of superior workmanship. Tlic grounds to the N. 
of Kofuku-ji, where now stand the Local Court of Justice (PI. 7, J 5), 
Prefectural Office (PI. 5 » l’^ 5 )» Normal School, and Middle School, all 
belonged originally to Kdfuku-ji. 



ImperiiA Museum \;A\ 7 ra Teishiisit-ITakubiitsu kumn^ PI. K 5), 
near the great torii of Kasuga-jittsha, was established by the Imperial 
Ilouseliold Department in 1S94. It is a building in European style, 
60 yds. from S. to N. and 40 yds. from E. to W. Divided into the 
three departments of History, Fine Arts, and Industrial Arts, here 
are exhibited numerous ‘'Preasures* of fine art belonging to ancient 
temples and shrines, as well as others belonging to private persons. 
This museum, though not as large and complete as the Imperial 
Museums of Tokyo and Kyoto, is unique in that it holds the richest 
collection of the arts of the Nara Period. The Industrial Museum 
{Bussan-c/iinretsu-joy PI. L 5) or Bazaar is a large Japanese building 
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(close to the Museum), where are exhibited all sorts of industrial 
products (most of them for sale). 

Kasuffa-Jin^ha [Shinto, PI. N 6) was founded in 768 l^y the 
Inijiwara Family as their tutelary shrine. After passing under 
the first torii, one goes straight on toward the F. for about 0.7 m., 
through a grove of ancient cryptomerias (in which roam hundreds 
of sacred tame deer), until one comes to the second torii ; here visitors 
are required to alight from horseback or from any vehicle in which 
they may be riding. The temple or temples are but a short distance 
from the second torii in a grove of large trees at the side of Mikasn- 
yama (one of the group of hills knowm as Kasuga-yama) — those 
ancient trees adding greatly to the sanctity of the place. The temple 
compounds cover an area of 213 acres, and are famous on account of 
their immense number of lanterns (there being 2,cxx> stone and 1,000 
metal lanterns). I'hey arc all lighted once a year on the night of 
Setmbun (generally Feb. y'd). Among these there are several, such 
as higurashi, haraido, etc., which arc particularly noted on account 
of their archaic shapes, and are taken as models in making new ones. 
The higurashi is a hanging bronze lantern, which when shaken emits a 
sound similar to the chirping of the insect called h igtmishi [VomYtonidi 
japononsis), C>n entering the storied gate, we come face to face with 
four temples, which are surrounded I)y a closed gallery 210 yds. long 
(one part of the gallery — Vneri-rdka — attributed to Jlidari-Jingord), 
on wliich arc hung hundreds of metal lanterns. Tl)c lir.st shrine 
toward the E. is dedicated to the god Takcniikauichi, the second 
to Ftitsii'iinshi, the third to A/n^-no-hoyane, and the fourth to llime- 
garni. These shrines, painted bright red and ining with numerous 
lanterns, produce a most striking effect among I lie evergreens of the 
grove. The buildings, though they have l)een thoroughly renovated 
.severed times, retain the original design and ornamentation, and are 
under the ‘ special protection ^ of the government. The annual 
festival takts place on the 13/// March, and during the following two 
days there takes place the auxiliary festival of 7 'aue - Alatsuri. 
Among the ‘Treasures’ of the temple may be mentioned Da-daiko 
(drum), wooden masks, etc. Among the masks and dance vestments 
there arc said to be several rare ones. The Yadorigi (PI. M 6) is 
one of the local wonders, it being a .single tree-trunk which consists 
of an oak, a w istaria, a camellia, a cherry, a nandin, a maple, and a 
kicsatazu (Sambucus javanica Jil.) inextricably grow’ii together. 

Sacred Deer of Kastiga. 'I'hcrc are about 700 tame deer roaming about in 
the grove of tall cryptomerias between the first .and the second ierii. They 
approach strangers in order to be fed (biscuits may be brought from the hotel 
or procured in the park). In the time of the Tokiigawa Shogunate any person 
killing one of them was puni-shed with death, 'rhough tlie pen.alty is not so 
severe now as in those days, .still the deer are protected a.s belonging to the 
gods,— from a story that Taherriikaztfchi , one of the four gods worshipped in 
the temple, came to Nara riding rm a deer, and it was he who afterwards 
induced three other gods to come. Kvery ytar the sharp ends of the deer's 
horns are cut, .so that they may ii(»t injure [leuplc. 'I'he clipping takes place 
in the middle of Octoljcr, occupying two or three days, w lien a crowd of people 
gather from the ncighlx/urliood to sc'- the procc.ss. 
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Ame.no-koyonc-no-Nikoto^ the deity worshipped at the Third Shrine was 
a minister of Amaterasu^Omikamit the Sun-Goddess, and from him was de- 
scended Kamatari^ the able and trusted minister of the Kmperor Tenji-Tenno. 
Kamatari was the right-hand man of 7 'enji-Tennj, first in over-throwing the 
despotic and corrupt Soga Family, and afterwards in introducing the great poli- 
tical reforms of the Taira Kra. On Kamatari was conferred the family name of 
Fujhvara, and tl.eiiccforth this new house of Fujiwara became all-powerful at 
the Court, thus replacing other families such as mononobe, Otojno, Sojia, who had 
alternately held the reins of power. The Fujiwara regime lasted for w’ell-nigh 
four centuries. To-day many nobles, Princes Konoe^ Kujo^ Ichijb, etc.^ 

trace their descent from Kamatari. 

K(isu(/a-Wah'ninl}/t( (PI. N 6^, a shrine dedicated to Ama^no-oshi- 
kumo^ .sun of Ame-no-koyane^ is situated to the S. of the main shrine. 
'Fhe buildings arc under the ‘special protection’ of the government. 
Kagura-chn^ or tlic flail of the Sacred Dance, is a very old building, 
dating back to the Fujiwara Period. Here the young maidens called 
Kannagi^ wearing white vestments and red divided skirts, are in 
attendance to perform the ancient sacred dance called Kagiira* 

♦The Kagura or sacred music consists of song, music, and dance. It is traced 
back to great anlicpiity, its <‘rigin being found in tlic music played in front of 
the closed gate of ylmuno-htiato to charm forth the Sun-Goddess who had there 
concealed her.self. The chief jiart is the song, consisting of major and minor 
parts. 'I'hc orchestra cons\ts of players on shtiku, hycsliiki^ kofo, s/tj (flute), 
iihichiriki (llageolette). Many of the ancient shrines of the c. >untry, such as 
the shrines at /sc, Ixoai>hhnizu , Kamo, Afatsuo, Hirano, !>iciri, KiTUya, Hiyoshi, 
Kifune, Imakumano, Shini^u, have their own traditional Ka^^ura. The Kagiira 
at the Kasuga &hrinc. 1 he is performed by young girls, who arc called 

Kanna^i (or ATiko), dressed in white under-garmciits and red divided skirts, 
and wearing over all a large flowing garment ornamented with \sistaria flowers. 
The liair is gathered into a long tress which hangs down beliind. Artificial 
flowers — wistaria ami single red camellias — are worn as ornamtnts in the hair. 
The girls hold in their hands as they dance, now a willmv branch, now a 
bunch of bells, 'riicre are three musicians (priests), one of wljoni beats a drum, 
another jflays a flute, while the third one sings a sacred song. I'lie fee for 
witnessing the Kagur.i is between lo sen ami 50 jc//, according to the length 
of the performance. 'Phe ammul festival is held on the 17/// Dei cmbor, when 
the people of the entire province of Yainato take part in .t. 

MUmsa-ymna (600 ft., PI. N 6) is a spbcrical-sliaped hill famous 
in classical poetry and 01 10 of the group known as JCasngii-yama. It 
is very easily climbed by taking a palli leading from iraka-tniya 
(PI. N 6), via the ‘Bat cave,’ the ‘i^cven cryptoincria,’ etc. From 
the summit a fine view of the surrounding country may be obtained. 

JOtsuf/a-yania (PI. N 6) adjoins Mihtsa-ynma and consists of 
the three peaks of Kasuga-yama^ llo-yamoy and I/afta-yafna^ of 
which three Takamadoyama is the highest (1,700 ft.). These hills 
ha\ing been frtjm time iiinnemorial regarded as the abode of gods, 
the trees on them have never been cut down, nor game-hunting al- 
lowed. Sights of interest in the f( rests are Ugiihu-daki (a water-fall 
42 ft. liigji, PI. R 4), Kdsen-Kyubsha (shrine), I'akizaka (noted for 
maples), Osngi (cryptomeria, 36 ft. in circumference), etc, 

W^nhnhnisa-yama ( 1,000 ft., I’l. O 4) to the N.W. of Kasuga- 
yama is different from the hills previously described in that it is bare 
of trees, but entirely covered with grass ; il is sometimes erroneously 
called A/ikasayama. From its .summit a wide prospect is obtained 
of the low plains of Yamato and the mountain ranges of Yamashiro 
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Province. The reason for the absence of trees on this hill is as 
follows : — There occuned at one time a dispute between Todai-ji aiid 
Kdfuku-ji about the ownership of this mountain, as it lay on the 
boundary between the domains of these two temples. By way of 
settlement, the hill Wakakusa-yama was left in the joint ownership 
of the five great temples (excluding Todai-ji and Kofuku-ji), while 
at the same time all its forest trees were destroyed by fire and have 
never since been allowed to grow. 

Tatnukeyatna-Jinsha (PI. M 4) is a shrine dedicated to C/sa- 
Hachimatiy and situated to the N. pf, and not far from, Wakakusa- 
yama. The temple nestles among the maples of Tamuke-yama, 
made celebrated from a well-known poem by Sugawara AlicJiizane. 
The poem refers to the loveliness of the spot on account of its autumn 
leaves — 

Kono iahi wa Nusa mo Tori-aezu This time no offering I bear, 
Tamuke-yama^ To lay upon Taniuke's shrine, 

Momiji no nishiki 'I’hc damask maples, rich and rare, 

Kami no mani ntani. May well content a heart divine. 

The shrine was established during the Tempyo-ShohoKra(749- 
756). The stone lions {kam-shishi) in front of the shrine are from 
the chisel of the famous UnkeL There is aNo found here a stone 
lantern fashioned by the same sculptor, its peculiar style being 
known as the Hachiman style. The shrine owns several ‘Treasures’ 
of great value. 

Todai-ji (PI. L 4) is one of the Seven Great Temples of Nara 
and the Head Temple of the Kegon Sect, where, however, the doc- 
trines of 8 sects of Buddhism are equally taught. The temple was 
founded by the Emperor Shomu-Tcnno (724-748), with the 
aid of Gyoki, Bodai^ and Rydbctt, all eminent priests ; the main 
image of the temple being tlic Great Buddha, now known all the 
world over as Nara-uo-Daihutsiu Originally tlic temj)le was richly 
endowed, owning a domain consisting of 24,509 acres of ricefields, 
containing 5,000 farming households ; while tlie area embraced 
within the temple enclosures amounted to 20 acres. Being entrusted 
with the jurisdiction over all the provincial temples of the Empire, 
Tddai-ji enjoyed the highest prestige, '^i'he temple consisted of 
magnificent groups of buildings, with the Dailmtsu Hall (PI. L4) in 
the centre, to the S. of which stood the (Ireat S. Gate, to tlie N. tlie 
Great Lecture Hall, on the \V. the storehouse Shoso-in (PL T. 3) and 
also the Kaulan-in\ w hile on the E. lying at the base of a hill were 
Nigwatsu-do (PI. M4), Sangivaisti-do (PI. M 4), Shigwatm-dd (PI. M4), 
Kaisan-dd (PI. M 4), and the Belfry {S/tdrd; PI. 4). A most striking 
feature was a j)air of Seven-Storied Pagodas, which added greatly to 
the magnificence of the prospect. But several of these structures, 
including the pagodas, have never been rebuilt since they were last 
destroyed by fire. Of the three gates which stood facing the high- 
way to Kyoto there now remains but one, Tengai-mm. 

Suddhlsm In Nara Period. Buddhism had been the religion ofall the suc- 
cessive Emperors and Empresses since its introduction, but Shbmu-'Tenno proved 
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to be one of the mo-^t zealous in its propagation; he was moreover diligent In 
personally copying the scriptures. The Emperor commanded that in each 
province throughout the Empire there should be erected a temple {jCcJmbun'ji) 
and a nunnery, while at Nara was built the great Todai-jty to which was entrust- 
ed the general supervision of the provincial temples, and in which was enshrined 
the immense ^It bronze image of Roshana-Butsu (BuddhaV The Emperor 
received the initiation ceremony {Ju-kai) from Kanshin, a Chinese priest, and 
called himself Shami-Shoman (novice Shoman) and a slave of the ' Three Trea^ 
sures* (Buddha, the law, and priests). Kwomyo-Kogd^ the consort of Shomu- 
Tennby was also a devout believer, and assisted the Emperor in propagating 
Buddhism, by establishing asylums for the poor and the helpless, and charity 
hospitals for the sick. The priests were held in high honour ; their ranks 
included men of great eminence, some of them being missionary priests from 
India or China. Kanshin^ a Chinese priest, propagated the doctrines of the 
Ritsu Sect, Halls for the confirmation ceremony being established not only in 
Nara {Kaidan-in), but also in Kwan-on-ji in Tsukushi {Kyushu), zxAYakushUji 
in Shimotsuke Province. Among other well-known missionary priests were 
Buttetsu from Lin-i, Indo-China, and Bodai from India; among Japanese priests 
Doji, Rybben, Gyoki, and Gien were the most celebrated. 

The seats of Buddhism then in existence were Sanron, Jojitsu, Hossb, 
Gusha, Kegon, Ritsu ; these being knowJi as the six sects of Nara. 

Kandai-mon (PL L 5), or the Great S. Gate, is reached bjr 
descending a path in front of Tatnuke-yama-jinsha (PI. M 4). It 
contains in the exterior niches huge figures of NUd or the Deva 
Kings (the one on the E. side made by Tankei and the other on the 
\V. by Unkei^^ which are among the best specimens of that class of 
sculpture. T hi.s main gate was first put up in 752 and renovated in 
1199. The lions near the gate are said to have been carved by a 
Chinese sculptor from stones brought over from China. These stone 
lions being among the best specimens of this kind of sculpture are 
together with the two Deva Kings registered as ‘National Treasures.* 
iPaiJfmistt-dett (PL L 4), or the Hall of Buddha, within the 
Second Gate, is a large and lofty building surrounded on three sides 
by a gallery. This is the CTolden Hall, in which is enshrined the 
immense Buddha, the chief image of j'dfuku-ji. In front of the Hall 
is an octagonal bronze lantern, 13 ft. in height, first set up during the 
Tempyo Era (729-748) and repaired by Chiuuakci in the 13/^ 
century. Its antique look and the engravings on its bronze door are 
much appreciated by connoisseurs. The building of tlie huge hall 
was commenced in 747 and completed in 751, It has been twice 
destroyed by fire, and the present building, erected in 1708, is some- 
what smaller in dimensions than the original, as may be seen from 

the following figures ; 7, . ^ , 

Present Original 

Height 156 ft. 156 ft. 

Length of front 188 ft. 290 ft. 

Depth 166 ft. 170 ft. 

JDaUmtsu, This huge image of the Buddha was completed in 
748 after repeated trials in castings ; (it is said to have been cast and 
recast eight times altogether in the course of three years). The 
Buddha is repre.sented in a sitting posture, with the legs folded, the 
right hand uplifted, its palm outward, and the left hand placed on 
the knee with the backs of the fingers toward the front. The image 
is 53^ fL high, and its different measurements are as follows ; 
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Face l6 ft. long, 9.5 ft. wide; eye-brow 5.45 ft.; eye 3.9 ft. long; 
nose ft. long; nostrils 2.94 ft. in diameter; motith 3.7 ft. wide; 
ear 8.5 ft. long; shoulders ft. across; chest 10.8 ft. wide, etc. 
The immense lotus flower on which the image is seated is 10 ft. high 
and 68 ft. in diameter ; the flower is composed of 56 large and small 
petals, on which are engraved the representation of the Iluddhistic 
universe [Sanzen-sekai). The image as well as the lotus stand is 
composed of separate bronze jdates, soldered together and originally 
gilt all over, though little trace of gold can now be seen. The image 
was designed by Kuninaka-muraji- Kimimaro ^ and the actual work 
of casting and setting up was undertaken by Kakinomoto Otama, 
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Takechi Makuni^ Takechi Matnaro, It remains on record that the 
making of this image retjuired 739,560 kin (438 Ions) of copper, 
12,600 kin (8 tons) of white wax, 10,430 ryu of gold, cmd 58,600 ryd 
of mercury. In 752 took place tlie ICaigan kn\n, or Iho ‘Ihiddha’s 
Eye-opening Service,’ a great festival in honour (d the new lluddha, 
in the presence of the reigning Empress Koken-Tenno, her father 
the retired Emperor Shomii-Tenno, all the royal families and llie 
entire court. The grandeur of the occasion is .said to have tran- 
scended that of any like ceremony in the past history of japan. The 
(jreat Hall of I:luddha has been burnt down twice, and on each occa- 
sion the head of the image fell olf an<l was much damaged, flrst in 
1180 and again in 1560. The repairing was done on the former 
occasion by a C'hincse image-maker, Chinnakei, and on the latter 
occasion by Yamada Doan, The Belfry (PI. J. 4), to the E. of the 
Daibiitsii IJally belongs to the Kamakura Peri<Kl (13M cent.) and is 
considered a remarkable work of art. It is now under the ‘special 
protection’ of the government. The Bell itself dates back to 752, 
and its measurements are; height 13.6 ft., outer dia. 9.1 ft., circumfer- 
ence 27 ft., and thickness 9^4 in. Anyone may .strike it on payment 
of I sen. 
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Stimmai-dd, which stands in the neighbourhood of the belfry, 
is popularly known as Shigwatsu-do. 

Kmiaan^do (PL M 4), N. of Sammai-dd and popularly known as 
R^dben-ddy contains a statue of the high priest Rydben^ carved by 
himself. 

Nigu^atsu <^6 (PL M 4), on an elevation E. of Kaisan^dd, com- 
mands a fine prospect. It was founded in 752 by the priest Jitchu^ 
an eminent disciple of Rydben\ the present building dates back only 
to 1669, when it was erected by Shogun lyetsuna. The main image 
worshipped is the eleven-faced Kwan-oriy which according to tradi* 
tion was picked up in an inlet at Naniwa (the present Osaka), and 
is believed to possess the miraculous quality of being always warm 
like human flesh. Hence Ihe image is popularly known as Nikushin- 
no-Kwan-on or * Human-flesh Kwan-on,^ In honour of this image 
there takes place a special series of religious services called Shuni-e^ 
lasting for two weeks from the first day of the second month (lunar 
calendar), which has been held annually without interruption for 
over 1,000 years. Nigivatsu-dd means the ‘Second month temple,’ 
evidently referring to the time of its annual festival. On the 12/^ 
day of the festival there takes place a curious ceremony in the form 
of a torch-light procession through the temple gallery (Taimatsu-no- 
RoA'd), The torch consists of a large bamboo, 30 ft. in length, on 
one end of which are fixed a few pieces of pine-wood, which are 
lighted. In the early dawn of the same day there takes place a 
ceremony of drawing water iromlVakasady a well close to the temple. 
Then eight large tubs full of the water are taken to the shrine, to 
be preserved there as sacred water for use during the coming year. 
To the W. of the shrine is an ancient cryptomeria (sugi) called 
Rydben-sugiy on the branches (^f which, according to tradition, Ryoben 
as an infant was left hanging and miraculously saved, after having 
been carried away by a big eagle. 

Sttmjwatsu^dd (PL M 4), located a little lower down from 
Nigioafsii-doy was founded by Kyol)en in 733, or 15 years before the 
founding of the Great J 3 uddha Hall. It is one of the oldest temples 
of Kara, and though its outer sanctuary w’ent through a complete 
renovation in the 13//; century, the inner sanctuary dates back to its 
foundation, showing still the peculiar style of construction prevailing 
in the'rempyo Era. The temple contains a famous image of Brahma 
in ‘dried lacquer’ work, an art peculiar to the same period. Other 
buildings of Kara which date back to the same old days are the 
Shoso-itty the 'Tdrian-w-Azekunr, Awangahi-in-AzeAurayiYi^ Azekura 
in front of the S<vig 7 vatsn~ddy and the Tm-gai-mon, 

ShoHoAn (PL 1 ^ 3), N. of the Great Buddha Hall, is a celebrated 
storehouse more than a thousand years old, in which are found stored 
all the articles which were in daily use at the court of the Emperor 
ShOinu-Tenno; these articles having been oflered by Koken-Tennoy 
the successor of Shomuy after the latter’s death, to Tbdauji for the 
future bliss of the soul of the deceased Emperor, and stor^ in this 
storehouse which was specially built for the purpose. The house is 
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^ rectangular building supported by cylindrical pillars and is 40 yds. 
in length, 12 yds. in width, and 17 yds. high, constructed by piling 
up, in the form of a well-crib, the triangular pieces of timber. The 
house is partitioned into three, compartments, each with a separate 
entrance. The articles contained in it number altogether three 
thousand, consisting of swords, metal mirrors, musical instruments, 
articles connected with Buddhistic worship, vestments and ornaments, 
writing implements, playthings, books and paintings, medicines, 
spices, etc. Some of these are things imported from foreign countries, 
but a larger number belong to the fine art works of the time, — these 
and the records constitute an invaluable archaeological museum. The 
house, however, is not thrown open to the public, though special 
permission to view the contents is granted sometimes on the occasion 
of airing them (nitishi-boshi) in autumn. Models of some of these 
‘Treasures’ are exhibited in the Tokyo Imperial Museum. 

Kaldatfdn (PI. L 4), or the ‘Initiation Service ITall,^ is a build- 
ing erected for holding the service of initiation into the Buddhist 
faith, conducted by Kanshi-Daishi^ a famous Chinese priest of the 
Ritsu Sect. The temple is situated about o.i m. W. of the Great 
Buddha Hall. The images of the Four Deva Kings (Skiten-d) con- 
tained in the temple are considered to bo the best among samples of 
the arts of the Tempyo Era and are placed on the list of the ‘National 
Treasures.’ 

ShituYdkuahUJi (PL M 7 ) is outside the Nara Park boundary, 
being O.I m. S. of the Kasuga-jinsha. I'he temple belongs to the 
Kegon Sect and was built by Gydkihy order of Shomti-Tenno as a 
thank-offering for the healing of the Em])eror’s eye disease. 'I'hc 
building remains to-day the same as when it was put up during the 
Tempyo Era, with the timber left over after the construction of 
Todai-ji. It is under the ‘ special protection ’ of the government, 
and contains the images of Yakttshi-Nyorai and tlie "J’wclve Sacred 
Captains. 

Nara, the First Permanent Capital. For many centuries 
after the foundation of the Empire, the Imperial Court had no per- 
manent capital, being migratory so to speak, each ruler fixing his 
seat of government anew. But in 709, which was the 'ind year of 
Wddby in the reign of the Empress Gemmyo-Tennd it was decided 
to establish a permanent capital of the Empire, after the model of 
China, and Nara was the site chosen. The new capital was planned 
on an unprecedentedly great scale, being 2 m. from N. to S. and 
1.7 m. from E. to W., with nine large streets intersecting one another. 
The present city and the park already described form Init a small 
part of the ancient capital, — the Imperial Palace, together with the 
Government Offices and other residential quarters, etc., having been 
situated toward the W., outside the present city. In this capital, 
whose magnificence can be imagined from tlie few remaining temples, 
reigned seven monarchs in the space of 75 years, till the scat of 
government was again removed to Kyoto. ( 3 n the removal of the 
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Court to Kyoto, Nara speedily became deserted, the public buildings 
and private houses being abandoned and left to decay. At present 
the barren site of the former Daigoku-den — the ‘Great Hall of State* 
— and that of Rasho-mon^ the Main Gate of the Capital, are pointed 
out to strangers ; while several temples yet attest the past glories of 
the palace quarters of the first permanent capital of Japan. 

Kairyud^ji, a temple of the Ritsu Sect founded in 731 by 
JCtvdmyd~J{ogdf\ht consort oi Shomu-Tenno, is situated in what used to 
be the fashionable W. section of the old capital. It is reached after 
a drive of about 1.6 m. from the Tengai-mon of Tockii-ji, via Rdfuku- 
ji and Futai~ji, On entering the temple gate, one notices on the 
right side the main temple or Konddi and in front the Sai-Rofido, 
which dates back to the S//t century and is now under the ‘special 
protection* of the government. There is, besides, a small five-storied 
pagoda, modelled after the one at Saidai-ji^ and set up by the priest 
Eison, This and the three-storied pagoda at Yakushi-ji are re- 
garded by architects as good specimens of the style prevailing in 
the reign of Tenji-Tenno, 

iloleke-Ji, to the W. of Kairytio-jiy belongs to the Kogi-Shingon 
Sect. It was founded by the Empress Kwomyo-Tenno as the head 
temple of all the provincial nunneries of the Empire, as Tddauji\i^% 
of the provincial temples. The present Ilon-do was put up by Toyo- 
tomi Jlideyon i 6 o 2 \ though the image of the ‘ Eleven-faced 

Kwaii-on * contained in it belongs to the date of the foundation of 
the temple, it being believed that the face of the image was modelled 
after that of the pious Empress. It is regarded as one of the best 
specimens of the art of that early period. To the W. of Ilokke-ji is 
ijokurdkudn, which owns a famous Jodo-Mandara picture. 

A Ju<lo-lian<lara Picture is a painting of Cokuniku-jodo or the Pure Land 
of iiliss (Paradise). There were in this country three Mandara pictures which 
won pre-eminent distinction. 

(1) Unc of the tlirce was the Chikzvodn'Mandura^ a small painting xy, ft. 
square, belonging to the T’cinpyo Kra. It depicted what was supposed to be a 
scene of Paradise, with Aruida, Kzvan-oft, and St'is/ii, sitting in the midst. 
This painting has been lost. 

(2) Tahmi’^Tandara^ now owned by the Mandara-d 3 of Tahna^ Vamato, 
This painting is 15 ft. square, and was painted in 763. It also gives a picture 
of Paradise similar to that of the Chikivo-in-Mandara^ with paintings on three 
of the margins- -portraying scenes from the scriptures. 

(3) Seikai-Mandara^ owned by Gokurakit-in at Nara, is 7.6 ft. by 6.4 ft., 
and, in addition to tlie picture of Paradise done in gold and silver on dark 
blue canvas, has 16 lotus leaves on the fuur margins of tlie picture. 

l}ai{fohH^deii Site. About 0.5 m. W. of IJokke-ji there is a low, 
grass-covered platform, 42 yds. by 14, believed to be the site of the 
former Daigoku den, where tlie Monarch in person conducted the 
great affairs of the state. At a short distance N.W. from here is a 
spot called Omiyiiy marked by a low growth of miscellaneous trees, 
where once stood Dahd or the Imperial residential quarters. 

Aki-sliinotlefa (0.9 m. N.W. from the Daigokii-den site) is a 
temple founded in 780 by the high-priest Zenshtiy by order of the 
Emperors R won in and Kxvammu. Of the original buildings there 
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remains only the Lecture-Hall, containing, however, many images 
of superior workmanship. 

SaiduV^i (0.7 m. S. of Akishtno-deray and 3 m. from Nara) is the 
head temple of the Shingon-Ritsu Sect and one of the seven great 
temples of Nara. Founded in 765 by order of the Emperor Shotoku- 
Tenno, none of the original buildings remain; the f/on-dd, Aizen-ddj 
Kwan-on-do^ and others now existing all belong to the Kamakura 
Period or to still later times. Among its ‘Treasures’ are things of 
great value, e.g. the pictures of the sixteen rakmi and a gilt bronze 
sanctuary for Buddha’s bones. 

ToshodaUJi (S. of Saidai-ji and 2.4 m. from Nara) was founded 
by the Chinese priest Kanshin in 756, being regarded as one of the 15 
great temples, later numbered even among the seven greatest temples 
of Nara. It is now the head temple [Honzan) of the Ritsu Sect. 
The E. and W. pagodas have disappeared, but the Kondo (Main Tem- 
ple), Kodb (I^cture-Hall), and Sammm-Sdbo (priests’ quarters) still 
remain, having withstood the ravages of time for some 1,200 years. 
Together with the original buildings that remain at H&ryu-jiy Todai- 
iiy and Yakushi-jiy these buildings at Toshodai-ji constitute the most 
valuable specimens of the architecture of the Nara Period. As we 
enter the temple gate we come to a picturesque garden, with evergreen 
pines growing out of the white sandy ground, and pervaded by an 
atmosphere of sanctified quietness. The Kondo or Main Hall is a 
building 14 yds. square, with low-hanging eaves on the four sides, 
while at both ends of the ridge-pole the roof-tiles are turned up 
in the shape of a cock’s tail. The inner sanctuary is 6 yds. by 8, its 
ceiling being painted in different colours. The building is under 
the ‘special protection’ of the government. The chief image con- 
tained in the Kondo is that of Sakya-muni-BtUsUy 16 ft. high. The 
Lecture-Hall, right behind the Main Hall, also belongs to theTcmpyb 
Era, — the building having been originally the audicncc-cliamber in 
the Palace at Nara. Raidd and Shari-den, now standing on the left- 
hand side of the Lecture-Hall, are both parts of the original priests’ 
quarters ; the rest of these quarters having been removed to Hdryti-jiy 
where they exist to-day. 

YdkushUJi (0.3 m. S. of Tosh^dai-ji, and 1.4 m. from Koriyama 
Station), one of the seven greatest temples of Nara, is the heatl 
temple of the Hosso Sect. Its extensive compounds contain al)Out 
II acres. The temple was founded in 680 as a thank-offering for the 
recovery from illness of the Empress Kwomyo-Tenno, ljut it.s original 
stately buildings are all gone, except the three storied j)ago<la. "J'ho 
Kondo or Main Hall is new, dating back to 1674, but it contains a 
bronze image of Yakushi-Sanzony which has won the highest admira- 
tion of critics (notably of Prof. Fenellosa). The seated image is 
accompanied on its right and left by two minor images of Buddha 
(called the Sun-light and Moon-light Buddhas). This image of 
Yaktishi is glossy black, as if lacquered — the face intensely beautiful 
and the dre.ss with all its foldings perfect. 'The image rests on a 
stand { 5 hufni-dan)y 9 ft. wide, 17 ft. long, and 5 ft. high ; on each of 
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the four sides of the stand there are carved the ugly, half-length, nude 
figures of men, and sliijm (symbols of four directions : gemmu (black 
tortoise), N.; sairyu (blue dragon), E.; hyakko (white tiger), W., 
suzaku (red phoenix), S.; cornice, l)ase, and architrave of the stand 
are beautifully decorated with vine -arabesque, aster, and other 
geometrical patterns. The Lecture-Hall also contains a bronze 
image similar to the one above described. According to Dr. 
Sekino, the former image dates back to the Wado Era (708-714) and 
the latter to the Hakuho Era (672-685). The Toin-dd, S. of the 
Kondo, contains a bronze image of Kwan-on (in a standing posture), 
7 ft. high, which was a present from the king of Kudara (in Korea). 
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I'b-tL}, or the three-storied Pagoda (115 ft. high), has the appearance 
(^f a six-storied one, owing to each of the three stories having a terrace 
on the outside. On examining the top of the spire through glasses, 
one will find perforated figures of tennin (angels) in the act of flying 
and the inscription of Ton eri-Sh hind on the pole, these being con- 
sidered a rare piece of workmanship. I'he Pagoda belongs to the 
reign of Tenji-Tennd (662-670). Bmsoku-di\ opposite to the Td-to, 
contains a stone bearing the print of Buddha's foot. In fine, the two 
temples of Toshodai-ji and Yakushi-ji are regarded as second only 
in importance t(; lioryu-ji, for studying the ancient fine arts of Japan. 

Nara to Horyu-ji 

Koriyama (2.9 m. from Nara^ in 10 min.), with a population of 
14,000, is the second largest place in Nara IVefecture. The place 
with its castle belonged to Daimyo Yanagisawa (now Count Yanagi- 
sawa). At the height of Nara’s ancient prosperity, it extended 
nearly as far as the present town of Koriyama. 
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Hdryaji (7.3 m. from Nara, in 24 min.) is a station named after 
the famous temple, which is 0.8 m. N. from the station (Jinrikisha 
tariff, 25 sen for return trip ; 7 sen for each hour of waiting). 

Horyu-ji (temple). 

Horyu-ji is the head temple of the Hosso Sect, and one of the 
Seven Greatest Temples ofNara Kdfuku~ji, Genko-ji, Daian- 

ji, Yakushi-ji, Saidai-ji, and IIdryu-ji)\ of these Genko-ji and Daian-ji 
have disappeared. Horyu-ji is the oldest existing Buddhist temple in 
Japan, having been founded in 586 — 587 by Shdtoku-Taishi, by carder 
of the Emperor Y 6 mei-Tcnn 5 , — while several new buildings were 
added between 593 and 607 (in the reign of the Empress Suiko- 
Tenno). In these buildings, which number tw’enty-one, and the 
images, sacred utensils, etc., altogether numbering 119, contained in 
them, may be seen the fine arts of Japan of over 1,300 years ago. 
The government makes contributions to the fund for repairing the 
buildings. The custodian will act as guide on payment of a fee of 
I yen each. 

The precincts of the temple are divided into two parts — Nishi- 
no-in or the W. quarter and Higaski- 7 to-in or the E. quarter. In the 
W. quarter, which is entered by Nan-Daimon or the < Great S. Gate’ 
and Chn-mon or the ‘ Middle Gate,’ stand the Kondo (‘Main Hall’), 
the Lecture-Hall, the Pagoda, etc., w'hich arc surrounded by a closed 
gallery. Outside the gallery and at the back is Kaini-no-dd, on the 
W. side Sankyd-in and Saien-dd, and on the E. side Shdryo-itt (or 
Taishi-dd), Kofu-zo, and the Dining-Hall. In the E. quarter, also 
surrounded by a closed gallery, arc Yume-dono, Oe-dono, Dempd-dd, 
while outside to the N. is Chugn-ji. 

Butsu-me n-Garan is a name sometimes given to the W. quarter {Nishi-no- 
in), from a singular fancy that the main buildings are so situated as to reyre^ 
sent a human face: viz., the Kondo and I'aeoda, the eyes; the l.ccture-Hall, 
the forehead ; the Belfry and f^rum-tower at the sides, the ears ; the storied 
Middle Gate, the ncjstrils ; and the G.reat S. (iate, the mouth. 

JV 7 f?i-.DM£-wion (Great S. Gate) dates back to 1439, when it was 
put up to replace the original gate. It is under the ‘ special protec- 
tion’ of the government. On entering the gate we come to the 
Middle Storied Gate, 40ft. by 28, also under the ‘special protection’ 
of the government. It dates back to the Wado ICra (708- 714) and 
contains in its niches the tw'o Deva Kings. This gate, the Kondo, 
and the Pagoda are the oldest buildings extant, and belong in style 
to what Japane.se architects call the ^Sniko-shiki.' Within the gate 
and surrounded by a closed gallery are the Main Hall, the Pagoda, tlie 
I.ecture-Hall, the Belfry, and the Dioim tower. 'I'he gallery dates 
back to the same period as the gate. 

Main Hall {^Kondo) is a rectangular building, 46 ft. by 35 ft., 
and 58 ft. high (from ground to the ridge); it is a massive and stately 
structure resting on stone foundations and having a double roof. 
Inside, the four walls are painte<l with pictures of the Buddhist Para- 
dise, and the ceiling is decorated with lotus flowers. These mural 
paintings are attributed by some critics to Tori-Busshi, and by others 
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to a Korean priest Doncho (or Tam c/iing). Perhaps there is more 
reason, judging from the style, to attribute them to the latter, hence to 
a period later than the time of construction of the building. According 
to a book entitled Nippmi Bijutsu Ryakushi (Brief History of Japan- 
ese Fine Arts), “ The painter probably belongs to the Indian School 
of Painting, as modified under Chinese influences, so that these mural 
paintings are a priceless memorial of the fine arts of thirteen centuries 
ago, being a fruit of the intercourse of India, China, and Japan.’’ 
I'hese fre-scoes, together with the brocade banner displaying pictures 
of the Four Deva Kings {ShUenno)^ and the personal sanctuary 
{Zitshi) of I^ady Tackibana, are among the rare works of art of ancient 
Japan. In the sanctuary of the Main Hall are enshrined on a plat- 
form several images, — the chief one being a gilt bronze seated figure 
of Sakya-muni-ButsUy surrounded by Yakushi-Nyorai and Amida 
(both standing and in gilt bronze), the Four Deva Kings (standing 
and carved in wood), and Amida-Sanzon (seated and in gilt bronze). 
But a work of even greater value from an artistic and archaeological 
point of view is the personal sanctuary of the Empress Suiko-Tenno, 
known also as Taniarminlii^wi^Zkiahi. This shrine rests on a double 
staiKl, the first one 4.5 ft. sq. and i ft. high and the second (Shumi- 
da$i) 3.1 ft. high. The shrine is 3.6 ft. high and made of wood. 
The entire exterior of the shrine as well as the four sides of the 
double stand are lacquered and painted according to what is known 
as the Toyi-Busshi style. The paintings represent a religious cele- 
bration in honour of Budda’s bones; a religious enthusiast allowing 
himself to be eaten alive by a hungry tiger; Shumisen; and the 
fraternization of different Bosatsu. The name of Tamamushi-no-Zushi 
arose from the fact that the portions other than those painted in 
lacquer as above described were ornamented by laying on the trans- 
parent wings of a beetle, Chrysochroa eiegans — iamamtishi—^Nhich, 
were kept in place by gilt metal fixings. The wings of course have 
now all disappeared. In the decoration of Tamamushi-no-Zushi, 
the most interesting things are the metal fixings and paintings 
{midamoyd). Among them one will find designs of honeysuckle and 
lotus and other arabesques, which are characteristic of the ancient 
Greek, Arabian, Assyrian, and Indian arts. 

JtHvc-stO'i'icd ragoda, \V. of the Kondo, is 25 ft. sq. and 1X2 ft. 
high, and on its ground-floor are enshrined terra-cotta images, 
statues, and paintings of natural scenery, part of the clay used in 
the work having been brought over from India and part from China.. 
T'he dates of these works are not exactly known, but there is no 
question of their great antiquity. 

J>aikd-d6, or Great X/eeture-JECaU is behind the Kondb and 
the Pagoda, and measures 134 ft. from E. to W. and 79 ft. from N.. 
to S. The present building dates back to 991, the original one 
having been destroyed by a thiinderbolt.^ The chief image enshrined 
is that of Yakushiy surrounded by the Four Deva Kings. The Belfry, 
on the left and the Drum-Tower on the right, as we leave the Great 
Lecture-Hall, arc both tw*o-$toTied. Thus within the closed gallery 
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stand the Main Hall, the Pagoda, the I^ecture-Hall, the Belfry, and 
the Drum-Tower, which fancy has pictured as representing a human 
face (see a previous note). This closed gallery is altogether 1,054 ft. 
long and is pierced by three gates, l)esides the Chti-mon or ‘Middle 
Gate.* On leaving the closed gallery l:)y the S. gate, we come 
to Kd^U'Zd^ a store-house containing many ancient works of art. 
The E. quarter, or Jligashi-no-iny was originally a palace of Shotokn- 
Taishiy but the present buildings were erected in 739, the palace hav- 
ing been previously destroyed in the conflict with Soga-no- Iruka. 
The E. quarter is enclosed by a gallery similarly to the W. quarter ; 
and on entering we first visit Yume-donoy or ‘Mall of Dreams,* which 
is an octagonal building (each side 15 ft. in length), located almost 
in the centre of the enclosure. It is dedicated to Kzmm-on, of whom 
there is an upright gilded wooden image (over 650 years old). The 
image is believed also to Ixi a life-sized representation of Shotoku- 
Taishu Behind Yume-dono is Oe-Jmoy or Painted Hall, which con- 
tains mural paintings (in Tosa style) of the chief incidents in the life 
of Shotoku-Taishiy and Shari-donOy which is dedicated to a fragment 
of Buddha’s bone. To the N. of Oe-dono is Dempd-ddy and to the 
W. of it the Belfry. 

Chief festivals, Horyu ji celebrates two annual festivals — 
Skutti-e and Shoryo-e, 

Chugu^Ji close to Horyu-ji, is a temple belonging to the Shin- 
gon-Ritsu Sect, being originally founded by Shotoku-Taishi for the 
future bliss of his mother. Among the ‘Treasures’ of the temple is 
a hanging Matidara-screen of brocade- work, which is considered to 
be the earliest work of the kind made in this country, — the weaving 
having been done by a court lady, at the command of the Empress 
Suiko-Tenno. 

lioHn-jiy 0.5 m. N.E. of Horyu-ji, belongs to the Kogi-Shingon 
Sect. The temple was founded by Shotoku-Taishi and was enlarged 
by his son Prince Yamashiro-oe. In the Main Hall or Kondo is 
enshrined the seated gilt bronze image of Yakushi-Nyoraiy in the 
same style as the image in the Main Hall of Horyu-ji. The thrcc- 
storied Pagoda also dates back to the founding of the temple. 

Hoki-Jl, 0.4m. E. of Horin-ji, belongs to the IIosso Sect; it was 
founded by the Empress Suiko-Tenno. The chief image of the 
temple is the Eleven-faced Kwan~on. The three-storied Pagoda 
(21 ft. sq. and 69 ft. high) also belongs to the time of the founding 
of the temple. This and the one in Iloryii-ji are considered invalu- 
able specimens of the architecture of the reign of Suiko-Tenno, All 
these buildings are under the ‘special protection* of the government. 

Miroae-Jlnshay I m. S.E. of the Horyuji Station, is one of the 
oldest Shinto shrines in Japan. It is dedicated to IVakattkatne-no- 
Alikotoy the deity guarding over tlie cereals, 

Oji (9*5 ni. from Naray in 31 min.) is a junction station for the 
Wakayama Line (see P, 181 for the_ description of the Wakayama 
Line and the Line between Oji and Osaka). 
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Route by the Sakurai Line. 

The Sakurai Line is a short local railway of 18.2 ni. (covered in 
about lyi hr.) making three sides of an irregular quadrilateral; it be- 
gins at Kara and going via Sakurai ends at Takada, where the line 
joins the Wakayama Line. 

Ichbno'inoto (4.5 lu. from Nara^ in 25 min.) is near Kakiiio- 
motO’dera, a temple which contains the statue of a famous poet, 
Kakinomoto-no-llitomaro. The tomb of tlie poet is close by the 
temple. 

Tamba-ichi (6.1 m. from Nara^ in 33 min.) is a pretty town of 
8, OCX) inhabitants. It is famous as being the Headquarters of the 
7'enri- Kyokwai i a recently founded and flourishing sect of Shintoism. 
Besides the chief buildings, there is a middle school maintained by 
the sect. The tomb of Mrs. Nakayama Aliki, founder of the sect, is 
on a pine-covered hillock to the N. of the town and much resorted to 
by devotees. A great crowd of pilgrims gather to celebrate the 
annual festivals, which take place in January (6///, 8//^) and in Spring 
and Autumn. Isonokavii-jingUy also called Ftmi-jimhay 1.4 m. K. of 
the station, is dedicated to Futsu-no-mifamay a sword which accord- 
ing to tradition was presented by Takakuraji of Kumano to the first 
Emperor J immu-Tenno, on the occasion of his eastern expedition, 
'rhe sword was at first kept at the Court, but was, together with (he 
'Fotsuka-nodsurugi with which Susaucnvo-7w-Mikoio killed Yaniata- 
no-Orochiy enshrined here in the reign oi Siijin-Teuno (\st B.C.). 

Miwa (li.l m. ixom Naray in 57 min.). It is 0.3 m. to the r)mi\va^ 
Jiusha, situated at the foot of Mhva-yama. Dedicated to Omotto- 
f/ushi and founded in the isi century B.C., the temple is believed to 
be the oldest in this country. The hill itself had long been regarded 
as the holiest of sanctuaries, so that originally there was only one 
building as oratory, but a few years ago the temple buildings were 
erected. The whole precincts thus embraced an area of 735 acres. 
The hill Miwa-yama is covered with a thick growth of cryptomcrias. 
Around the temple buildings there are many cherry-trees. 

IfasfiwKwati-on is a famous temple at the base of Hase-yamay 
which is reached by taking a gradually ascending road for about 
24 m. from Omhva-jiusha. It may also be reached in 18 min. from 
the Sakurai Station, where a steam light railway m.) is avail- 
able, Faie \z scHy cars nm every 30 or 40 minutes. The place is 
rich in classical memories, as it used to be a favourite resort of 
the Court nobles from Nara. The temple was founded in 686 
by Ddmvd‘ShZmm\ the main temple, Shin~IIase-de7-ay where the 
Eleven-laced Kivau-on is en.shrincd and which is the head temple 
of the Shingi-Shingon Sect, was erected by 'Tokudo-Shduin in the 
reign of Shdtnu-7'ennd (724-748). As we enter the storied gate, 
containing the usual Deva Kings, we ascend by a gallery the lower 
slope of Hasc-yama till we come to the main temple. There are 
other buildings — lecture-halls and dormitories for priest-students. 
The gallery is altogether 184 yds. long and is hung with numerous 
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metal lanterns of archaic design. People often visit the temple at 
night in Spring, when the cherries being in full blossom and the 
lanterns lighted, they almost feel themselves transported to scenes 
of one thousand years ago. The Main Plall is 30 yds. by 29 yds. 
and holds as its chief image the Eleven-faced Kwan-on. The door 
of the sanctuary and the cylindrical pillars around it arc lacquered 
with gold-dust. Among the ‘Treasures’ is SentauSakya^ifa-ButsUy an 
engraved picture of a thousand Buddhas on a copper plate; the 
plate being 2^ by 2 ft. and 0.6 ft. thick. It is an exceedingly line 
piece of work, attributed to Domyo^ in 686, the date Shuchd-gwannen 
(ij/ year of Shuchoj being clearly marked on the plate. 
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Sakurai (12.2 m. from Nara, in about I hr., 1 m. from Miwa)^ 
is a town of local importance (Pop. 5>ocx)). Taman^jinsha, 4 m. 
from the station and situated at the N. base of the hill To^no^tnhie, 
is dedicated to Kamatari, the founder of the Fujiwara Family, 
Kamatari’s tomb being at the summit of the hill. After the first 
torii the path is rich in fine scenery, and after crossing the bridge 
Yakata we find ourselves almost at the foot of the hill, which is cov- 
ered with a thick growth of large trees. Near the temple, cherry and 
maple-trees are plentiful. The temple was founded in 701 by the 
priest Joe — a son of Kamatari — in obedience to the latter’s ex- 
pressed wish. The temple grew rapidly in importance with the 
increase of the power of the Fujiwara Family, until a great many 
gorgeous buildings came to stand by the mountain side. The Main 
Temple has since been rebuilt thirteen times, and the present build- 
ing is remarkable for the striking contrast between its outside and 
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inside — for while the exterior is resplendent with gorgeous colours, 
gold, blue, and red, the interior is entirely uncoloured, showing the 
bare natural wood. The Main Hall and the Oratory are connected 
by two parallel galleries — the E. gallery being called TUsui-ro and 
the W., Seistii-rd. The thirteen-storied Pagoda, before the storied 
gate, is 42 ft. high and 9 ft. square. This is believed to be the 
earliest of the thirteen-storied pagodas. P'rom behind the pagoda a 
path leads to the summit (distance about 0.7 m.). The tomb of 
Kamatari at the summit is supposed to omit rumbling sounds, when- 
ever a nati(jnal calamity is imminent. The summit commands a wide 
and splendid view of the larger half of the plain of Yamato. 

Unebi (15*2 m. from Nara, in i hr. 13 min.). TJwb huritil^pletce 
oftUe TSnxjperor tTi'tn'm/u, which is at the N.E. foot of Mt. Unebi, is 
1.2 m. S. of the station. The tumulus which marks the place of 
burial is fenced round and further surrounded by a double line of 
ditches, the area enclosed being 240 yds. sq. Kashihttra-jingu, 
2 m. S- of Unebi Station and at the S.E. side of Unebi-yama, is 
dedicated to Jimnm-Teimd and his consort. The temple was found- 
ed in 1890, the shrine proper and oratory having formerly been 
parts of the Imperial Palace in Kyoto, — the timbers of which were 
Ijrought over here and set up. The place is believed to have been 
the site of the first Imperial Palace, where Jimnm-Tenno was 
crowned. 

JCmnp*dera, 0.3 m. S, W. from Kashihara-jingn , is dedicated 
to Yakiishi-Nyonii ; and in the Kwan-on-dd, a smaller temple, are 
contained the image of the Eleven-faced Kwan-on and that of Kume- 
‘fio-Stnnin. 

Kiime-no-Sennin. Once upon a time a man by the name of Kume^ by a severe 
religious cxcrci.se acquired the supernatural power of flying through the air, 
thus becoming a sennin (genius, fairy). Later on, however, while enjoying a 
flight he happened to sec right beneath him a maiden, whose white legs were 
too iiroininently vi.-sible, as she squatted by a brook washing cloth. Thereupon, 
being seized by carnal desires, he lost all the power.s of a sennin and fell to 
the earth right in front of ihe maiden. Now it happened that when an Imperial 
Palace wa.s being built in the Takaichi County of Yavtato, this Kitme-noSennin, 
having become an cmlinary mortal, was among the reqiii‘;itioned labourers, 
llis story .soon reached the cars of the oflicials, w'ho advised him in jest to 
])ractice the religious cxerci.se again, so that he might send the timber flying 
through the air instead of carrying it himself. Wliereupon Kume devoted liin*- 
self again to religious exercises, and on the eighth day, to cverjd^ody's surprise, 
ciuiic a quantity of timber came flying from a moniuain side. Then Kume was 
no longer a butt, but a revered man among his fellows. 

Takada (18.2m. from Nara, in l hr. 23111111.) is the W, terminus 
of the Sakurai Line, where it joins the Wakayama Line (sec P. iSl). 
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Route XXII. Ewan-sai Main Line, E. of Nara. 

H'he railway whicl) connects Osaka with Nagoya, by way of Nara, Is known 
PS the Kwansai Line (108.8 m., covered in 6 hrs. 8 min.). For a description of 
the route between Minato-machi and OJi, and Oji and Nara, the reader is 
referred to Pp. x8i and 309 respectively. The description here given covers only 
the portion between Nara and Nagoya. 

Kizil (29.9 m. from Minato-machi^ in I hr. 45 min.) is the station 
where the Kwansai Line is joined by the Nara Line from Kyoto and 
by the Sakura-no-miya Line from Saknra-no-miyay Osaka. 

Kasagi (37.7 ni. from Minato-machi, in 2 hrs. 18 min.) is rich in 
the beauties of mountain and stream. Knsagt^Onsen, 0.2 m. N.E. 
from the station and by the River Ki/u-gawa, is a hot carbonated 
spring (Inn, Kasafy-k^van\ Many people resort here, not only on 
account of the spa, hut for the beautiful country life and the fishing 
in summer. 

Kasagi-yninn 'o.i m. from the station) is easily climbed, as it is 
hut 0.5 m. from the foot to the summit. It is a famous spot, lacing 
the place where the- Emperor Goclaigo-Tenno took refuge when he 
fled from Kyoto. The temple Kasagi-dera ( at the summit), where the 
Emperor once stayed, has since been almost entirely destroyed by lire. 
The temple grounds contain a large number of /fw<?(plum) and cherry- 
trees, while the view of the surrounding country is splendid. There 
are also a number of large, singularly shaped rocks, to which various 
names have been given, such as Yakushi, Miroku, Kokuzo, Kasagi- 
ishi ;thc largest of these is about 150 s<}. ft. in area). KasagMshL 
A story goes that the Emperor Tennnu-Tenno (in the "]th cent.) wa.s 
once caught in a tremendous rain-storm on this hill, w'hcii the 
k'oktizo- Bosatsn appeared and gave him shelter. 7 he Emperor there- 
upon vowed to dedicate a temple to this deity, as a thank-offering 
for the kindness done him, and as a pledge he took off the hat he 
was wearing and laid it on a rock, — hence the name of the rock aiul 
the hill i^Kasagi meaning ‘ hat laying dowm.’j 

Tsukbga*se Plum Grove. 

a) Jtoute.H to Tstiki-ga^sc. Shima-ga-hara (45.5 m. from Alina- 

to-mnchi, in 2 hrs. 48 min.) is the nearest station to Tsuki-ga-se, the 
largest uf 7 ie fplurn) gnwe in Japan (6 m. from the station to I'suki- 
ga-se ; jinrikisha available, road bad). Tsuki-ga-sc may also be 
reached from the next station, Ueno, (distance 9.8 m., excellent road 
for jinrikisha). From Nara to Tsuki-ga-sc there arc two roads — 
oiv* across the mountain-pass of Ishikiri-tdge jut- 

riki^ha not available), and another, much longer, via Ninniku-zan 
and Yagyu. 

b) Sltmaion. Tsuki-ga-sc is the general name given to a region 
extending for 5 m. along the borders of Yainato and Iga Provinces — 
the region lying along the River Nabari-gawa, as it winds among a 
cluster of mountains two to three thousand feet high. Tsuki-ga-se as 
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a general name comprises tlic village of Tsuki-ga’Se-Mura^ composed 
of the sub-villages of Momo-ga-noy Tsuki-no-sey Nagabiki. Oyamay and 
Ishiuchiy as well as other neighbouring places, such as Ososey IJirose, 
Dakey Shirakashiy and Hariita. Among these, however, ume-trees are 
found in the greatest abundance at Oyaina, Tsiiki-no-se, Monio-ga-no. 
Tsuki-ga-se has been celebrated all over Japan ever since a famous 
scholar, Saito Seisudoy in the first quarter of the \<^th century wrote 
an essay clociuently describing its beauties. For these innumerable 
ume-trees, now so justly famous on account of their flowers, were 
originally planted not for the sake of their blossoms, but in order to 
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get a colouring substance, called Ubaiy from the stones of their 
fruit, and no effort had been made to spread the fame of their flowers. 
Of late, however, owing to the introduction of foreign chemical dyes, 
tlic demand for (Jbai has ceased and the owners of these trees have 
lost a source of revenue. In order, therefore, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the trees, a society called Hosho-kivai has been organized, 
which means the ‘ Society for Preserving the Beauty ’ of Tsuki-ga-se. ' 

c) Tlm^i of Visit, 'The time to see the ume -blossoms is l)e- 
tween the middle of March and the early part of April. The Spring 
e(|uinox is considered the best time. 

d) Tsuhhffo^se IHnerm'^y. On our arrival at Tsuki-ga-se we 
should alight from our jinrikisha at a tea-house of Oyatmiy and, 
instead of taking the new road along the River Nabari-gawa, which 
is also known by the name of ScUsiiki-gawa (from the innumerable 
Satsuki or azaleas which blossom on the river-banks), take an old 
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and smaller path toward the right. (Visitors will do well to send 
their jinrikisha to the end of Tsuki-ga-se, so that they may ride 
back on their return.) This old path climbs an ascent of about 0.3 m. 
till it reaches a cliflf above which stands the temple Shinfuku-ju 
This spot is called Hora-dmti. From here on we find ourselves in 
the. midst of ume-blossoms, for on the hillsides above and in the 
valley around us there seems to be nothing but these blooms. Now 
taking the path in front of Shinfuku-ji, leading toward the N., we 
come after about o.i m. to the Sangaku~m^ which is associated with 
the famous poets Shoddy Seigan, and San-ydy each of whom once stayed 
at the house. Now turning S., after another o.i m. we reach I'enjin- 
tnori (a shrine dedicated to Sugawara Aiichizane, surrounded by 
tall trees), which is a capital spot from which to view the blossoms. 
The valley below is called Sagashi-kubo. Crossing a short upward 
path we come to Iwai-daniy whence our path twists and turns 
repealedly — this part is called Daikwan-zaka and the valley at the 
left till we come to an open space called ITitome-sembony 

where there is a tea-house called Gyokukai-tei. Ilitome-sembon 
means literally ‘a thousand trees at one glance,* for from here one of 
the grandest views of Tsuki-ga-se may be obtained— the flowers in all 
their refined beauty and perfume fill the vale and cover the hills before 
us, while below at our feet flow the blue waters of the ‘Azalea* River. 
Now we descend a slanting ‘Nightingale* path (‘Uguisu-dani’) — 
passing by a cascade, Hatsime'no-takiy in the valley — and reach the 
new road by the river. Here stand two or three old-fashioned inns 
and the office of the Hosho-kioai. Passing on we soon come to TsukU 
ga-se-bashiy a bridge icx) yds. long, in a very pretty spot. Taking a 
path toward the right, we come after o.i m. to an old narrow path 
with a sharp ascent, at the end of which we reach a platform whence 
the view is indeed glorious. This is the second llifome.-sembon spot. 
Ascending still further, we come to a number of ohl-fashioned inns, 
at the back of which towers a peak called Sobi-zan. We are 
now at the highest point in Tsuki-ga-se, and the view is superb. 
Now descending a narrow path, we come to the new road again and 
soon reach Momo-ga-fio, which is by the river, shut in by mountains 
and covered with ume-blossoms. Piissing on we come to a bridge, 
RyTid~bashi\ — this is Mikaeri-senibonyX\\.(txd)\y ‘a thousand trees at 
one glance backward,* for here we come almost to the end of our 
itinerary. P^rom the W. side of the bridge, we take a turn to the 
left to see the cascades, Ryud-daki and Fudd-daki, and a hill called 
Unkei-zan. T.'-uki-ga-se is thus not only celebrated for its ume- 
blossoms, but the place itself possesses exciuisite natural scenery. 
On the way back from Tsuki-ga-se it will be a good plan to visit 
Kasagiy if the place has not been seen on the way out. Specinlties 
of T 8 tihl-ga^s€,—]Q\\y made from ume fruits and preserved JVasabi 
(enUema). 

Ueno (50 m. from Minato-machiy in 3 hrs. 8 min.) is the most 
flourishing town in the province of Iga, having a population of 
16,310 {households^ 3,108). The castle (at the N. corner of the town), 
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which belonged to Daimyo Todd, is now in ruins, and the site has 
been turned into a public park. As it commands a wide prospect 
and is well shaded by large, stately trees, among which maples and 
cherries are also found, the place is a favourite resort of the towns- 
people. Industrial J^roducts, — Karakasa (umbrellas) and Iga-yaki 
(pottery), Bashds Memorial Tomb, at the Aizen-in Temple of this 
town, marks the spot where a lock of hair of the celebrated Naikai 
poet Basho was buried, he having been born in this town. Itinerary 
from here to Tsuki-ga-se, see Shima-ga-hara P. 316. 

SanagU (52.5 m. from Minato-machiy in 3 hrs. 17 min.) is 1.2 m. 
N. of Aeno-kunUsu-jiHsha^ — the latter being the largest Shinto shrine 
in Iga Province. 

Tsuge (59- 1 ni. from Minato-machiy in 3 hrs. 37 min.) is the 
junction station where a connecting railway — ^Kusatsu Line — from 
Kusatsii (Tokaido Main Line) joins the Kwansai Line. For travel- 
lers from Kyoto visiting Yamada (Ise Shrines), it is usual to take the 
Tokaido Line as far as Kusatsu and there change for Tsuge, in order 
to reach the Kwansai Idne. This line between Tsuge and Kusatsu 
is 22 .0 m. long, covered in hr. (There is also a connecting line 
— Omi Railway — between Kilmganva of the Kusatsu Line and 
Ilikone of the Tokaido Main Line (27 m., in i hr. 24 min.). 

Seki (68 m. from Minafo-machi, in 4 hrs. 8 min.) means a 
‘Frontier Barrier,* being so named from the barrier which was set up 
here in ancient times. Jizo^in is a famous shrine dedicated to Jizo- 
Bosatsu and founded by Gydki. 

Kameyama (71 -5 from Minalo-machiy in 4 hrs. 17 min.). 

From here start.'^ the Sangu Line, leading to the port of Toba^ via 
Yamada, the seat t the celebrated shrines of Ise^ (44.8 m. to Toba, in 
2 hrs. 5 min.; to Yamada in i hr. 42 min.). Between Osaka and 
Toba three througli-tr. ins arc run daily each way. For description 
of the route between Kameyama and Nagcya (37.3 m., in 1 hr. 41 
min.) ^ec P. 226. 
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Route XXni. Pilgrimage to the Ise Shrines. 

The routes to Ise Shrines (Yamada City) from some chief cities are as 
follows : — , . 

(i) From KdSe to Yamada : by the Tokaido I^inc to Osaka, thence either 
by the jTtu Line to Tennoji or by jinrikisha or carriage to Minatomachi Station 
at the S. end of Osaka; from either 'Jennoji or Minatomachi by the Kwansai 
Line as far as Kamcyanta, after which by the Sangti Line to Yamada. There 
are daily several through trains, which, starting from Minatomachi (and touching 
at Tennoii), reach Yamada (without change of cars at Kameyama). From Kobe 
to Yamada occin)ics about 7 hrs. 20 min. Fares, ^'4. 50 (ui? class), Y2.70 
class). 

\'j) From Kyoto to Yamada : by the Nara Line as far as Kizu, thence by 
the Kwansai Line to Yamada via Kameyama ; the journey taking about 5 hrs. 
30 min. Fares, ¥3.65 (u/ class), Y2.19 {2nd class). There is another route from 
Kyoto, vh., the Tbkaido Line to Kusatsj^, thence by the Kusatsu I.ine to Tsuj^e, 
there changing for the Kwansai Line; but the other route is much to be pre- 
ferred. 

(3) From Nara to Yamada : by the Kwansai Line to Kameyama, thence 
by the Sangii I.ine to Yamada. 

liy taking througli-trains, the trouble of changing cars at Kameyama may 
be avoided. Fares, ¥3. 10 {ist class), ¥i.B6 {znd class). 

(4) From Tokyo (or Yokohama) to Yauuul.i (about 11-12 hr.s.) : by the 
Tokaido Line as far as Nai^iya, thence by the Kw.nnsai lane as far as Kanic- 
yaniu, where starts o(f the Sangu Line as already explained. Several through- 
tra'ii?. are run daily between Nagoya and Yamada. Fares, (from Tokyo) ¥8.30 
(jst class), Y 4.9S (2«</ class); from Yokohama Y 7.98 (ist class), Y479 ( 2 ^^d 
class). 

(5) From Tsuruga to Yamada: by the Hokiiroku and Tokaido Lines as 
far as Nagoya, thence as already desermed (4), Fares, ¥5.03 {1st class), ¥3.02 
(2nd clas.sj. 

Sangu Line — Kameyama to Toba. 

Kameyama (37.3 m. from Nagoya, in i hr. 32 min. Inn, ArakU 
ya^ Ls the station whence the San^u Line or ‘Pilgrim Railway* starts 
oft. Pas.sengers for Uji-Yatnada or 'I'oba arc required to change to the 
Sangu Line. Kameyama Korn (a public park) is 0.4 m. N. of tlie 
station, occupying the site of the castle formerly owned by the Dai- 
inyo Ishikaiva, 

Noftono^Jinsliu, 2.4 m. N.E. of the station, is dedicated to Varna- 
totake-fio-AIikoto {<)T A.D.), whose tomb — Shiratori-no-Misasagi 
or Nobono- 7 io-Goryv — is in the temple compound (.sec P. 191 ). 

Ishifiden (44.8 m. from Nagoya, in about 2 hrs,). Senshu-ji (near 
the station) i.s the famous head temple of the Takata Branch of the 
Shingon Sect. It.s large ljuildings may be seen from the train. The 
temple grouiuls cover 10,864 tsubo (9 acres). This temple was origi- 
nally located at Takata, Ifaga County, Shimotsuke Province, where 
it was founded by Shinran-Shdnin {Kenshiu- Daishi). In 1789 it was 
removed to the present site by Shin-e-S/idnin. It was afterwards 
apiHiinted a special place of supplication for the Imperial family. The 
chief image <jf the temple, /kko-Sanzon or Amida, carved by Jikaku- 
Daishi, is famous as having once received the personal homage of the 
lOmpcror Sakiiramachi-TVnnb. In the Eidb is placed the statue of 
Kt-nshin-Daishi, carved by the Daishi himself, and in front of the 
building there are a bodai-ju (Ficus rcligiosaj and a drooping willow. 
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For the past three centuries the temple has always had for its 
superior either an Imperial IVince or a Court noble of distinguished 
lineage. The present superior is Baron Tokiwai. 

Tsu (46.9 from //a^oya^ in 2 hrs. 4 min.), Inns: Teicho-kwatty 
Daikwan-teiy Kokubu-yay Oka-Soy Ilayashi-yay Mafsusaka-ya. 

The city of Tsu is situated on the Bay of Ise ; its port being at 
the mouth of the Iivafa-ga 7 va. Formerly tlic castle town of the Dai- 
myo Toddy it is now the seat of government of Mie Prefecture. The 
city is intersected by two rivers, one already mentioned and the other 
the Ano-ga 7 va. It measures 4.3 m. by 1.6 m. and has a population 
of 46,761 (households, 8,674). busiest quarters are Daimon- 

machiy Wakcbe-fnachiy Kydguchi-Tatt'inachi, There are two railway 
stations, — Tsu Station in the N. and Akogi Station in the S. of the 
city. vSpecial industrial products: Akogi-yaki (porcelain), tsumoji 
(woven stuff), nastibi-uchhva (round fan), kasa (parasol). 

Niezaki is its port, which though small, offers anchorage to 
numerous steamers. I'he place is a sea-bathing resort. At the 
entrance of the port is a lighthouse. 

PuMie Bauh.v. etc. : — Mic Prefectural Office,* 105/// Bank, 

Mie Agricultural and Industrial Bank, Tsu Agricultural and (Commer- 
cial Bank, Municipal Office, Chamber r)f Commerce, Rice Exchange, 
Industrial Museum, Mie Spinning Mill (branch). Agricultural Exp^i- 
ment Station, 'Fcchnical Experiment Station. yownpapers : — Isc 
Shimbuu, Mie Shimbun, Mie-Xichinichi-Shirnbun. 

•TMIe Prefecture is conterminous with Wakayama Prefecture in the S.W., 
with Nara Prefecture in the W., with the Prefectures of Kyoto^ S/iigUy and Aichi 
in the N ; toward the E. it faces tlie Bay of Ise. 'I'he prefecture comprises 
the three provinces of he, and Shima, .tnd a portion of Kii Province, and 
consists of 3 cities { 7 su, Uji-Vamaday Vokkaichi) and i8 counties. With 
an area of 1,958 sq. m., Mie has 1,090,88^ inhal)itants. I'su is the capital of the 
prefcj lure. 

Mie is a well-known rice-producing prefecture (an- 
nual output, 6, 500, OCX) bushels', - the rice being known in the market 
as Ise mai or Sekitori-mai on account of its superior quality. The 
prefecture also produces a large amount of tea, cotton-cloth (annual 
output Y 12,187,703), known as Isc-momcn and Matstisaka-momcn . 
Among its fishery products are lobsters {Isc-eln), sardines, and bo- 
ld toes. The culture of pearl-oysters* has become of late an im- 
j)ortant industry. 

*Pearl-oystcr culture. The now well-known Mr. Mikiinoto (store at Ginza^ 
'I'dkyo) was a pioneer in pearl-oyster culture. In 1893 he besan ta cultivate pearl- 
oysters at Shimmei-ura, on the coast of Shima Province, the shells being gather- 
ed every fourth year. At first the cultivated area was but 60,000 tsubo (50 acres), 
but it has since been increased to x tsubo {930 acres). It is now found, 
as the result of experiments, that the shells growing wild contain only one pearl 
in every 1,000 shells, wh.le in the case of cultivated ones, more than one-half 
of them contain pearls, which arc moreover in point of quality by no means in- 
ferior to natural pearls. 'Ihc Afikimoto Store constantly receives large orders 
from foreign countries. 

Tau Koetiy a public park 0.2 m. S.W. of Tsu Station), originally 
a villa of the Daimyo ToUb, is a hiK landscape garden, consisting of 
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hills, groves, and a pond, and containing numerous cherry-trees and 
azaleas. From the top of a hill may be obtained a charming 
view of the sea, flecked with innumerable white sails. At the foot of 
the hill is the ‘ Fencing Hall* belonging to the local branch of the 
Hutoku-kwai. The ‘ Ano-Tsu-Club* stands on a hill in the centre of 
the park. 

Cftstle Site. The Castle of Tsu (1.2 m. from Tsu Station \ 
originally built hyTonda-Shinam-no-kamiy was afterwards transferred 
to the lodo Family. In the precincts stand the Shiuto temple of 
K<)zan-jhishny dedicated to the founder of the Todo Family, and a 
mansion of Count Todd. The moats around the castle still remain, 
and in summer time are gay with lotus flowers. The place of the 
castle buildings is taken by a local court of justice and the prcfectural 
normal school. 

JCira-n^on-Jl, in the middle of the city, is a large Buddhist temple 
of the Shingon Sect. Rebuilt in the time of Todd Takatora, it was, 
during the feudal period, the family temple of the Dainiyo Todd. In 
the neighbourhood of the temple are found tlu atrcs, bazaars, variety 
shows, etc, — c^copy on a smaller scale of /Isaknsa in Tokyo and Sen- 
nichi-mae in Osaka. 

Hfiezahi is a beautiful beach (about 2.4 in. from Tsu Station), 
there being in .sight numerous i.slets, as well as the promontories and 
hills of the W. coast of the Bay of Ise, while, on the opposite shore, 
the If'ako Promontory comes into view. 

Ahogi^f/a’-urttf further S. of Xiezakiy is also a beautiful beach 
and a sea-bathing place. Akogi-zitkiv^ is an old solitary tombstone, 
.surrounded by a grove of trees, about 0.7 m. from Akogi Station. 
On it are found inscribed ^Akogi-ziikay and a verse by the famous 
Bash O ’, — 

Tsuki no Yo ni “'Phis moon-lit night, Akogi nigh, 

Nani wo Akogi ni Ye plovers gold, 

Naku Chidori. Why do ye cry ?” 

*Ahogl-zuka is celebrated in ballad-dramas. According to tnulition, once 
upon a time a fisherman of Akogi violated a prohibition to fish in the neigh- 
boiirhcKxi of Akogi, the fish at this spot being reserved to be oft'ered at the Ft; 
Shrines, 'I'he said fisherman was punished with death : whereupon ever after- 
wards, on the night of the anniversary of his death, there would be heard the 
sound of some one throwing a net, though no one was to be seen, d'hc villagers 
have accordingly built a to»rib and a shrine by way of propitiation, 

Yuki-Jinsha, a large Shinto shrine 08 m. from Akogi Station), 
is dedicated to Vuki A/nnehiro, a loyal and veteran leader on Hie .side 
of the legitimate Emperor Godaigo. }T/ki held a hef in or 

North-Eastern Japan, and when the Imperial cau.se was almost liopc- 
less, he volunteered to go back to hi.s fief, in company with an Im- 
perial Prince, Yoshinaga-Shinno, and a high cf»urt cdflcial Kitabatakc 
Akinohi, there to raise the Imperial .standard. I’hey started in boats 
from OminatOy but unfortunately the boat which was carrying Yiiki 
was blown away by a storm, and, l)eing separated from the others, 
was compelled to come back to Ise, where Yiiki was taken ill and 
died (1338). 
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Matsusaka (58.8 m. from Nagoyay in 2 hrs. 39 min.; Inns: Varna- 
gawa Jlotelf IVada-Kin) is a town of considerable importance, being 
situated midway between Tsu and Uji-Yamada. Oguchi Port, 2.4 m. 
E. of Matsusakuy is its outlet toward the sea. The chief product of 
Matsusaka is Matsusaka-momen (a cotton stuff). The town has a 
population of 15,840. 

Matsusah4t tCocn, a public park (0.5 m. S. of the Station), is in 
the W. part of Matsusaka. The park occupies the site of an old 
castle, the foundation stones of which still remain. The place abounds 
in large trees and contains a temple — Namyu-jinsha — which is de- 
dicated to Lord Toktigawa Yorinobiiy the founder of the Kishu Branch 
of the Tokugawa Family; (Matsusaka was a part of the fief of that 
branch family). The place commands a fine sea view. 

iLatnaniuroifatiMi-Jhishay a Shintd shrine dedicated to Moto~ 
ori Norinaga?^ is situated at the N.E. foot of the castle -hill (now 
turned into a public park). Moto-ori (1730-1801) was the most 
famous of the scholars who worked for the revival of modern Shin- 
toism. To him everything native was sacred, especially the Imperial 
House, which he tried to make the centre of all his speculation. He 
was a great man of letters and a poet as well. Among his many 
poems the following is the best known : — 

Shikishima no Isles of blessed Japan ! 

Yatnalo-gokoro wo Should your Yamato spirit 

Hito t<nvaba Strangers seek to scan, 

Asa/ii ni nib Say — scenting morn’s sunlit air, 

Yamazakura bana. Blows the cherry wild and fair.” 

In 1880 when the late Emperor Meiji \isited the place he honoured 
the memory of the great litterateur by making a gift of money to the 
shrine. Matsusaka was Moto-ori’s birthplace. 

* Moto-orVa House originally stood in Lhuo-machi , but it has recently been 
removed to the public garden. It is the same old Snzu-no-ya House of a 
bell *), where Moto-ori lived and wrote his famous books. In the house may 
be seen a scroll containing his portrait, with a eulogy written by himself, an 
old bell nmch prized by him, t)riginal manuscripts ol his books, etc. Moio-erVs 
Tomb is at Vamawitro-mu^ui ^ about 2.4 m. S of Matsusaka. It is in a grove ol 
c herry-trees. The inscription ' Tomb of Moto-ori Norinaga* was written by Moto- 
ori himself, while a verse by his famous disciple, Hirata Atsutan(% is by way 
of epitaph inscribed on one side of the tombstone. I’he verse, jgaktgaru wa Izuku 
no I'suchi ni Narinu iotnoy Tama wa Okina no Moioni yukanatiy may be 
freely translated, — 'Though iny body may turn into earth unknown, my soul 
will remain for ever his own.* 

Shttahi-iw-Ogawa IS a small stream running through Higashi- 
Kishie-vniray a village clo.se to Matsusaka. The village was in former 
days a stage-station on the highway leading to the Shrines at Yarna^a, 
At this village and by the stream, the Imperial messenger to the 
Shrines always stopped to perforin a ceremony of purification (^Alisogi) 
before proceeding further. The Snzutome-bashi, or “ Bridge which 
stopped the chiming of bells on horses in stage coaches,” still com- 
memorates by its name the old custom. By the bridge is a very large 
pine-tree, 15 ft. high, with a foliage diameter of over ^ ft. Near this 
pine-tree is the spot where the purification was performed. 
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Zutf/au-Ji ('4 m. \V. of Matsu^aka) is a Buddhist temple situat- 
ed at the fool of I^iuiuchi-ytwia. It is a very pretty spot, with many 
larji^c l)Oulders as well as lakes and streams in the immediate vicinity 
The chief imapje worshipped is that of Kivan-on^ carve<l out of a large 
rock, and believed to have been the work of the famous Kobo-Dahhi. 
The temple premises contain a large number of cherry-trees. Many 
people resort to the temple to view the tlowers and the pretty scenery. 
The priests provide, on re([uc.st, a simple repast as well as sake. Rice 
cooketl with the fragrant leaves of shiso (beef-steaU plant) is a spe- 
cialty. _ 

Oishi-Fudo-son at Oishi-tnitra (II in. W. of Matsiisaka) is a 
temple dedicated to the god Fmio-soi. The place commands a hiie 
view of the Kushida-ga'iaa and the .surrounding region, (’lo.se to the 
temple is a waterfall, 40 ft. high. 

KummiKO^uo- WttadoHo i or h\im u hatori- no- Ilaladono). 'riiesc 
are the houses for weaving sacred garments to offered to the Isc 
Shrines on the occasion of the Divine ( dothing Festival. The houses 
were originally cstabli.shed by Princess Yamalo-hime, the first priest- 
ess of the 1 . sc Shrines. 'I'he practice, after falling into di.suse for a 
time was revived in the 7/// century and has continued ever since. 
A part of the establishment is situated at Higashi- Kurohe-ttmm (5 
m. from Matsusaka) and a part at Kikotono-mnra (3.7 m. from 
Matsusaka). 

Yamada (73 m. from Nagoya^ in 3 hrs. 19 min.), Inns: (near the 
Gegii Shrine) Uni-kioan, ShinipTt-kwan. '/'akaohiho-kwan, KyTtka-en\ 
(in the centre of the city )_6’e////’7w/ Hotels^ Matsushima - kwan^ 
Fuji-ya \ 'near the NaigUj Ohashi-kwan, Siish i- Ay tty Mizuho- kwan\ 
(near Furuichi) .:l/)Uf a~yay Daiya^Uy Asashichi. 

* Gonikwdi Hofei lias 20 Kurtipcan rnoms (25 beds) and 20 JapancNC rooms ; 
it can accommodate 30 fufeiiL>n >(i)csts, Fare (Ameriiaii plan/ — Y7 to S ; jittriki- 
s/tci from the station — 25 siai, aiKoinobile Yi.5f). 

i{o.staurauf.s: 7 'oda-yay Yoka rd fnear the Gegu); Fho-Vtiy Sushi- 
keHy 7 'aigaku-rd (in the centre of the city JYume-tanCy Maisu-sttshi 
(near Furuichi i. 

The city of I ')i-\ amada is famous on account of its being the 
.seal of the (ireat .^hrines of Jse. Tt is the .sacred city of Japan. 
The city consists t>f Uji and Yamada, formerly .separate townshi[)s, 
recently amalgamated into one municipality, — Aino-yama forming 
the bounrlary between the two, with Yamada lying to the IC. of it and 
Uji to the W. It is a long straggling town, wdlh winding and un- 
even streets. Its 1 /usiest streets are J'okhva-machiy Ydka- Ichiha-tna- 
chiy t 'uniifhi machi. Pojmlation, 37,5 >9 (house.s, 7,0X9). Special 
products: shuukei-nuri (lacquer ware), miyaki-bashi (chop- sticks), 
.dii)io hue (flute , paper-made tobacco-pouches, umbrellas, 

PnhUv fPfiicoM and other Huildittffs. Jingu-shichdy Shimbushoy 
jingU'Hosaikwai I Iea<lquarlers,y///« 7 /-/>/<///('r^ (Library), Jingtt-Ko^a- 
ku kwan iSliinloisl .sebooL, Agricultural Unll, Archaeological Hall, 
Kxhibition of Sacred Objects removed from the Shiine, Giuikwai- 
kwauy City Office. 
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Means of Conveyance. Besides the universal jinrikisha, there 
are carriages and automobiles, also an electric tramway service be- 
tween Yamada Station and Ixitween Yaniada and Fntami, and 

between Naigu and Fulami, maintained by the Ise Electric Railway 
Co. 

Ise Electric Tramwoy Services. 

Between Yamada and Naigii. The service is open daily between 6 a.m. 
and 7.47 p.m.; the cars being run every 8 min. or every 16 min.; fare: single 9 
sen, return 16 sen. 

Between Yamada and Fuiami\ the service is open daily between 6 a.ni. 
and 7.48 p.m.; the cars run every x6 min.; fare: single gsen, return 17 sen. 

Between and : the service is open daily between 6 a.m. and 

7.48 p.m.; the cars run every 16 min.; fare : single 14 sen, return 26 sen. 

Between Yamada and Futami via Naiiiu 

Between Yamada and Naig^u \L< Futami “ 



Naigu (Great Shrink of Ise). 


Ise Daijingu (the Great Shrines> 

General description. The Great Shrines comprise two main 
shrines, — the A'aigu (Inner Shrine) and the Gt\i(n (Outer Shrine). 
The former, Naigii, is also called Tensho - 'This shrine, 
situated by the Isuzu-^awa, is sacred to AmatcnnU’Omikami, or the 
Sun-Goddess, who is regarded as the ancestress of the Imperial 
House of Japan. Popularly the shrine is also called Oise-sama or 
Isuzti-no-tniya The outer shrine, Gegu, situated at Yatnada-haray is 
dedicated to Toyuke-uo-Daijiny the (ioddess of Food. The Iw'o 
shrines are together known as Tse Taibyd or the Great Shrines of Ise. 

Tfaiyxk. In tlie Naigu is enshrined a mirror — Yata-710-Kagami — 
which constitutes one of the Three Sacred Treasures (‘ San-shu-tw- 
Skinkiy consisting of the mirror, sword, and jewel), symbolical of the 
Imperial Authority, which Amaterasu-Cimikami personally handed 
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over to her grandson Ninigi-nO'Mikoto, on the occasion of the latter’s 
coming down upon the earth to reign. The mirror is the emblem of 
the Sun-Goddess and is regarded with the greatest reverence by the 
Japanese. According to the original instructions of the Sun-Goddess, 
the sacred mirror was to be kept enshrined in the palace where the 
Emperor lived. This was in fact done till the 6M year of Sujin- 
7 'enud (92 B.C.) ; from fear, however, that too close contact might 
possibly desecrate it, the mirror was then removed to Kasafiiii-tnuray 
Yamato Province, where it was enshrined in a temple, at wliich the 
Emperor’s virgin daughter Toyosuki-in-hime ofliciatcd as priestess. 
It was eighty years afterwards, in the 25/// year of Suinin-Teund (5 
B.C.), that the Emperor’s daughter Yamato-hime^ as priestess of the 
Shrine, sought by Imperial order a new site and tixed it at the pre- 
sent place. Thus the shrine has stood here for more than nineteen 
hundred years. 

Among all the Shinto shrines, the Jse Daijingil stands absolutely peerless 
in sanctity and has always received the supreme homage of the Imperial House. 
Between Daijingu and other deities there is no gradation of rank, no com- 
radeship. 'I'he Goddess is supreme over all other gods or goddesses. It was 
for this reason that originally one of the Imperial daughters was appointed the 
priestess and guardian of the Shrine. The buildings are believed to reprc.sent 
in all its simplicity the most archaic Japanese style (with cross-beams on the 
roof, and wooden frames on top), Le, the style which prevailed before the 
introduction of Chinese civilization. Just as Chinc.se architectural ideas have 
been shut out, s<t has Buddhism never been allowed to contaminate it, — no 
Buddhist priest or nun being ever allowed to enter the inner sanctuary. After the 
theological thesis of Ryolm-Shinto philosophy came to prevail, most Sliinto shrines 
were managed by Buddhist priests, and only at Ise and tzumo did Shintoism 
succeed in keeping it^* tradition pure. 

It has been the custom from very early times to entirely recon- 
struct the buildings, both at the Kaigu and the Gegu, every twenty 
years. For this purpose an alternate site is provided at each shrine, 
where new structures, exactly similar to those standing, arc put up 
before the fixed date, and when completed the SengU or ‘Transference 
of atx)de of the deity’ takes- place. The old buildings are quickly 
pulled down and cut up into myriads of charms, to be sold to pil- 
grims. The last Sengii in the case of the Naigu took place in 1900 
and in the case of the Gegu in 1909. The year when Sengu is to take 
place is called the Shikinen. Preceding that year there occur several 
special festivals: three years previously the Yamagttchi KoHomofo 
festivals are held, and one year previously the Jiinki-^/ivtno mihas/ii- 
ra-kitsuki. In the Shikinen year, there occur the Mifuna-shirOy Go- 
chin-saiy eU.y before the Sengu takes place. Regular annual festivals 
take place on i*jth Octol>er {Kamiatne-Sni) and \^th June and 
December ( Tmkinami-Sai),— these three being the most important 
festivals: Kinen~Sai (9M Fcbruaiy), (in February 

and July), Shin-den-ges/m-Sai (in February', KazaJii-no~Inoruno' 
Matsuri (^th April), Kan Mizo {()th April). Twice each day, morn- 
ing and evening, offerings are made to the Deities, consisting of rice, 
water, salt, fish, birds, fruits, seaw'eed, and vegetaldes. 

Besides the main temple, there are several detached and subordi- 
nate shrines belonging to each of the two Main Shrines. 
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Gegu, In the Gegu or outer shrine is worshipped Toyuke-Dai- 
jin, the Goddess of Food and Clothing, having in charge all the fruits 
of the earth. This goddess came down, accompanying Ninigi-no- 
Mikoio^ by order of Amaterasu-Omikamiy and was enshrined at first 
at Manai in Tamba Province, but was removed to the present place 
in 478 A.D., or in the reign of Ytoyaku-Tennoy in accordance with a 
revelation from the Sun-Goddess, imparted to the Emperor. Thus 
this shrine has always been regarded with almost equal reverence to 
the inner shrine; the same head-priestess or head-priest serving in 
both temples, and the Imperial messengers sent to visit the Naigii 
always paying similar reverence at the Gegu. 

Saishu {Priesf). 'I'he custom of filling the office of chief priest- 
ess to the Shrine with Imperial princesses was kept up as late as the 
time i^iGodaigo- 1319- 1337), whose daughter Yoshiko-N'aishinnd 

was the last priestess, f.ater on the office became hereditary in the 
noble family of Onnkatomi (ancestor of Viscount Fujinami), till with 
the Restoration ( 186S) it was decided to appoint cither an Imperial 
Prince or a noble of the highest rank to the sacred office. The pres- 
ent occupant is Il.T.lI. Kuni-no-miya, who has under him the Dai- 
Great Manager of the Shrine^), the Shdguji (‘ Under Manager 
of the Shrine and numerous minor priests. These have charge of 
all the festivals and the performance of the national cult, as w'ell as 
of all other matters relating to the shrines and their premises. On 
the other hand, all affairs relating to private worshippers, as well as 
the distribution of ohami (purification charms) and almanacs, are left 
in charge of the Skimbiisho, The special police guard the peace of 
the .sacro<l precincts. All matters relating to buildings are in charge 
of a special office of the Home Department. 

National Shrine. What a great part the Isc Shrines fill in Japan’s national 
life may be gaugctl from the fact, that, wlienever any event of national impor- 
tance occurs, whether of good fortune or misfoitunc, the Emperor always sends 
a messenger to Ise to make a rcp(»rt of the event to his great Ancestress. On 
tlie return of the victorious fleet after the War of 1904-5, the first thing Admiral 
Togo tlid was to rnichor his fleet in the Bay of Ise and return thanks before the 
shrines, 'Ihe late Emperor Meiji-Tcnno also visited the shrines after the con- 
tluvion of peace. 

Ise-Datdni-ko and Okage-malri. It is one of the dearest wishes of every 
Japanese to visit the Ise Shrines once in his lifeiime. 'I'herc are all over Japan 
ihiidai-kj ki) ' means ‘ arsiociation ') whose members collect funds by small 
contributions, to enable them to visit Isc in turn (the order of precedence being 
fixed by lot), till all have had a chance of making the pilgrimage. Oka^e-vtairi 
or Nuke-viairi was the custom widely prevalent in feudal days, w’hereby young 
men made a surreptitious journey to Ise, depending on the alms of strangers to 
keep themselves alive on the way; a parent or a master was obliged by custom 
to pardon such an escapade on the part of his child or apprentice on account 
of its pious motive. Not only young men, but maidens in small parties often 
attempted surreptitious visits to Ise. In Kyoto, where at one time Nuke-mairi 
became fashionable, rich people met the pilgrims on the way and presented 
them with rice, money, clotliing, or sedge-hats. But these old customs have 
practically died out,— the facilities of communication and general prosperity of 
the country having made Ise practically acces.sible to all. 

'I'hc visitors to the Ise Shrines should bear in mind that, excepting the 
priests of these shrines and members of the Japanese Imperial House, no one 
is ever permitted to enter the Shrines beyond the First Fence (or Enclosure) 
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aiid that when standina: before the Shrines they are required to remove hat or 
overcoat (in the case of men) and otherwise show due reverence. 

fieffii. From the station, visiting on the way Tsukiyomi-no- 
miya^ wc reach the temple grounds of Gegu. The temple grounds 
have an area of 203 acres. Right in front of the entrance to the 
Gegu is a .splendid grove of cryptomerias. After crossing the bridge 
in front of the First the visitor will sec on the right Kiyomori’ 

no-JCusUy a large camphor-tree, whose trunk is 20 ft. in circumfer- 
ence. The story goes that when the despotic Taira-tw-Kiyomori 
visited the Shrine in the capacity of an Imperial messenger, the 
ornamental coronet he was wearing got caught in a branch of the 
camplior-tree. Whereupon he was so angry that he ordered that 
branch to be cut off. At the Ichi-no- Torii or First Gateway, even 
members of the Imperial family arc required, as notified, to alight 
from their horses or vehicles. On the right after entering the First 
Gateway arc the Imperial ‘ Palace of Sojourn ’ (Auzai-s/io), where the 
Emperor rests when visiting the shrine, and the O^lace of Assembly* 
(Saus/iu-jo)y where members of the Imperial family change their 
dress Ixjfore they wor.ship at the Shrine. A broad avenue lined by 
tall cryptomerias leads hence to the shrine. After entering the 
Second Gateway, we come to ihe Hall of Kagura or sacred dance, 
next to which is an office where ofuda (‘paper charms*), inscribed 
with the name of Toy tike -Daijitiy are sold, and several other houses 
.such Kujo-deny Gojo-deUy Tamagiishi-Gyojishoy and Hall of Wor- 
ship for the detached shrines. Now we have reached the Gegu, call- 
ed also Toy like -gii or Waiarai-iwmiya. The shrine is enclosed by 
a succession of fences, of which there are four,— the outermost one 
being made of neatly planed and unvarnished cryptomcria wood. 
This outermost fence, called Ita-gaki, is in the shape of an irregular 
oblong, measuring 339 ft. at the front, 335 ft. in the rear, while the 
E. side is 247 ft., and the W. side 255 ft. The main entrance is at the 
front, formed <jf a torn^ opposite which is a screen cMcd Afase-gaki. 
There are three other entrances in the Ita-gakiy one f>n each of the 
three other sides. The second fence is called Ara~gaki and is com- 
posed of cryptomcria logs alternately long and short, with two hori- 
zontal railings running through them. The S. entrance in the second 
fence is a thatched gateway, which is closed by a while curtain. 
Only Imjxirial personages or Imperial envoys are allowed to pass 
Ijeyond this gate. 'J'he third enclosure is Tama’gakiy which is a 
palisade formed of j)lanks set up clo.se together. There is again a 
thatched gateway, by which Tama-gaki is entered. Now comes the 
innermost fence, a wooden palisade called Mizu-gakiy which is en- 
tered on the S. side by a thatched gateway. This innermost fence is 
in the form of a square, being 134 ft. hy 131 ft., and within this 
enclosure is the shrine. The Seiden or shrine is 30 ft. in length, 
16 ft. in width, and the height of its pillars is 10 ft. It has a thatch- 
ed roof, with external ridge-pole, cross-trees, and projecting rafters; 
the woodwork consists of cypress wood {hinoki)y having no painting 
or carving, nought but a few metal ornaments — conveying the impres- 
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sion of primitive simplicity and great sanctity. Other buildings are 
Mike-dono on the E. side of the shrine, between the first and second 
fences, where food offerings arc set out twice daily; the f/o-den or 
Treasuries, one on each side as the Mizu-gaki front gate is entered; 
Shijo-den (a restoration of one of tlircc buildings anciently known as 
Naorai-dond^ set apart for the entertainment of the Imperial envoy 
on the occasion of the annual JC^nmame-Sai, at the right of the first 
thatched gateway and inside the fence the gate-keeper’s 

lodge at the left as one enters the E. 7'orii. 

'J'here are four detached shrines (d^c'/su-ou), — Taga-miya, Tiiuchi- 
ffiiviiy I'sukiyomi-miyay and JCaza-miyay — and many secondary shrines, 
— 17 sesskUf 8 masshay and 5 shokivan. The above-mentioned Kaza- 
miya, dedicated to the Wind (lod, was originally a mere subordinate 
shrine, but in 1293 it was raised to its present rank, in recognition 
of the deity’s great service in sending the hurricanes w'hich destroyed 
Kublai Khan’s invading army at llakata, Kyushu. 

or the Sacred Park extends from the S. Gate of the 
Gegu to the foot of Takaktim-yama. The work of laying out the 
park w’as commenced in 1886, and an area of about 10 acres has now 
become a very pretty garden, — with excellent pathways, flowering 
trees, and shrubs. It contains a pine-tree, planted by the Emperor, 
when he was Crown Prince, and a gun captured in the War of 

1904-5- 

Ama^no-SivatOf at the summit of Takakura -yama and ascended 
— a distance of 0.6 m. — by stone steps from the E. side of the park, 
is a cave extending ^6 ft. into the interior and 9 ft. high, — pt)pukirly 
believed t(j have once been the abode of a god, Kasugiilfe-dakami- 
kura-no-Kami. It is probably the site of an ancient tomb. 

Mif/a-zahi ifnn1co, at Okamoio-cho, E. of the I’ark, is the re- 
maining portion of an old school, where the children of the jjriests 
connected with the Shrines w'crc ctlucated. Many famous scholars of 
('hinese classics, such as Afuro KylisOy Kaihara ICkiketiy Ito 7ogin\ are 
said to have given lectures here. 'The giealer })ortion of the build- 
ings having l>een destroyed by fire in 1878, there now remain only 
the library (dfi^ftko^) and another building called Taikivan-sha. In 
the garden are some cherry-trees, which first grew as sprouts on the 
roofs of the Gegu Shrine. 

Oonikwai-fnran (a bazaar in Onoe-viachi') is a good place in 
which to make purchases of the specialties of Ise. 

Ai-no-l/ama is a low hill, lying between the Gegii and the 
Naigu; as the road passes over it, the side toward the Gegii is called 
Obe-zakay and that tow-ard the Naigii, Urata-zaka, At Obe-zaka may 
be seen a local dance called Osugi Ofama, and at Urata-zakaa similar 
one called Ofsunt Oicki. The dance is performed at circus-shows, 
where the spectators arc invited to fling coppers at the faces of the 
dancing* girls, who are trained in ‘ducking’ with such skill that they 
arc never hit. Put a more celebrated dance is the Ise-Ottdoy'^ 'which is 
performe<l with much grace and can boast of considerable antiquity. 
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One objection against this dance is that it can be witnessed only at 
houses of a doubtful character. 

* For the Isc-Ondo dance there is an orchestra of pirls, who play on 

shafiiiscn^ Jeokyu (Chinese violin), and drum, and about twenty dancing-girls, 
each wearing a light blue crape kimono with a bright red sash, who appear 
on the stage from b( th sides shouting *Yoi yoi yoyasa‘ beating time with their 
hands. The dance costs Y3.50. 

Kurata-yama is a pine-clad hill on one side of Uji, On it are 
found the Exhibition Hall for sacred objects removed from the 
.shrines, tlic Agricultural Hall, and the Archaeological Hall; a road 
called Miyuki-dbri leads to these places. The hill offers a fine 
prospect — to the S. the peaks of the Kamiji-yama, to the E. Asama, 
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to the W. Tsmunti i^d-takd^ Mae-ycwia^ and Takakurayamai and fur- 
ther beyond, the mountains of North I.se, while right down at one’s 
feet lie the town of Yamada and environs, and a little beyond, the 
blue waters of Jse Bay. In the ICMhition ITnU of Sacrod 
situated as stated above on Kurata-yama, are found more than eighty 
articles, which once belonged to the shrines and have been made 
sacred hy divine possession; they include sacred garments of various 
materials, sashes, bcd-coverings, sock.s, shoes, hats, mirrors, coiiibs, 
swords, bows, quivers, shields, spears, etc, 

Afjrieultural tTall, divided into the five departments of Agri- 
culture, Seedlings, Fishery, Stock Farming, and Sericulture, contains 
exhibits of various products in these different branches of industry, 
and .‘•amples of the implements used in the various pursuits. In the 
attached buildings are exhibited a large number of manufactured 
article.s. 
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Archaeolo(/letil HitXl. Here are placed on exhibit objects in- 
tended to represent the progress of civilization in this country. A- 
mong them are many things relating to ceremonies and etiquette, 
household utensils, arms, and fine art objects. The building cost 
^300,000 and contains a comfortably furnished room for entertain- 
ing distinguished personages. In the compounds is a pine-tree 
planted by the Mmperor while Crown Prince. 

Shimhnsho (situated on the upper part of Uraia-zaka) is an 
office which has charge of the making of ofiida (‘paper charms’) and 
almanacs, which arc distributed for sale throughout the Empire, and 
of the affairs connected with private worshippers at the shrines, the 
ka^ura dances, offering of sjxicial prayers, etc. 

Dal-dal-Kagura. The ka^^ura or sacred dances had never been performed 
in the shrines proper at Ise l>cf<»re the Restoration of 1868. They had indeed 
long been indirectly connected with the shrines. The oshi^ who wxrc inferior 
priests, had the danc es performed in their private houses fur the benefit of pil- 
grims, with a view to private gain. After 1868, however, the Imperial Govern- 
ment prohibited private iierfcjrmances of the kagura, at the same time initiating 
their pcrfc^rmance in the Naigu and the Gegu. 'I'he orchestra-band and the 
dancers ate under control of the Shhnl'uslw. llcfore the kagura commences, a 
priest recites a prayer in which mention is made of the name and domicile of 
the applicant for that kagura. Then begins the dance, each of the damsels who 
engage in the performance holding in her hand a twig of the sakaki tree (Cleyera 
japonica). 'I'he instruments consist of hyoshi (wooden clapper), koto (harp), flute, 
sli7» (a kind of flageolet), hichiriki (flageolet), and drum. The number of 
dancers and the length of the performance depend on the amount of the monetary 
offering made at the lime of application. 'I'he fees for the different kinds of 
kagura are fixed as follows: Extra special Dai-dai-Kagura, Yso and upward: 
special Dai-dai-Kagura, Y 25 and upward; ordinary Dai-dai-Kagura, Y 20; Dai- 
kagiir.i (‘great kagura'). Y-to; .spiecial Sho-Kaguri (.‘small kagura’), Y'7 upward; 
ordinary Sho-Kagura, Y 5. 

When applying for the kagura dance, it i.s usual to make a food-offering, 
the charges for wliich are as follows ; Extra special first class offerings, -Y 3 
.iiul upward; special first class offerings, Y2 and upward ; first class offerings, 
Y'l.so; second class offerings, Vr: third class offerings, sen. 

Ilostti-Jitrai Hi^adqnarfevs has its head office to the N. 
of the Head-Priest’s Residence. 

Residence of the ('hief- Rriest [^Satsku' ). The buildings were 
originally a nunnery built (in the latter part of the i6//4 cent.), by 
Kati\^iri Katsumoto by order of 'Joyotomi Ilidcyori Since tlie Res- 
toration they have Ik’cii extensively rc])aircd and renovated, and now 
serve as the oflicial residence of H.l.H. Kuni-no-Miya, the Chief- 
Priest. 

tlingH^ShichOf (^r the shrine office, situated opposite to the Chief 
Priest’s Residence, lias charge of all the secular business connected 
with the shrines. Its officers consist of the Chief-Priest, the Dai^ 
ghjiy or managing chief, and subordinate officers, altogether icx) in 
number. Subject to the office arc the shrine guards. 

Ilaf/ashizakl Bunko is at the ba.se of Tsmnmi-ya-takey W. of 
the Uji Bridge. It was formerly a school for the education of the 
children of priests connected with the Naigu, as the Miyazaki Bunko 
was for the benefit of the children of priests of the Gegu. The place 
is reached by loo stone steps and commands a splendid view of the 
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neighbourhood. The buildings have nearly all been deslroyetl, the 
library alone remaining, in which arc storetl 20,000 volumes. 

Wc now return to the description of oiir itinerary route. Having tinislicd 
the visit to the (iegfi, wc pass a long narrow street running through y'amaciti 
and Furuichi-wachi, •v<^x Ai-no-yama and tI:rough Iji, till we reach the I'ji- 
bashi , a bridge spanning the famous Isuzu-gawa. Crossing the bridge we find 
ourselves face to face with the first torii of the Naigu. 'I’liis first torii is 2.4 m. 
from the (}egu and 3 m. from Yamada Station. 

_ Jsuz%i-gawa. also known as the Mimostiso-gawa, flows from 
Osaka-yama, on the boundary between Ise and Shima provinces, and, 
passing through the premises of the Naigu, cmptie.s it.sclf into llte 
sea at Futami-nra. It is 10 m. in length and so clear that the 
fish swimming in it can be plainly seen. In its upper course, where it 
passes by Kamiji-yania, the river is full of large boulders of various 
shapes, intermingled with rapids and pools, all in the midst of wild 
mountain scenery. The place has always attracted the attention of 
lovers of nature, <*.;*•. Saigyd-IIosshiy a famous rambling priest-poet. 

UJi-ftashi. This bridge, as mentioned already, is at the very 
entrance of the Naigu 0 )n.secrated Park ; it spans the r.su/.u-gawa 
and is 300 ft. long and 24 ft. wide. 

Naigu. After entering the born, pilgrims go down to the ])ank 
of the Isuzu-gaw'a that they may wash their hands and rinse their 
mouths in preparation for worship. Not far from the river bank aie 
the ^'lnzai‘S/io (House of Imperial Sojourn), Sa?ishu-Jo ( Rest*house for 
members of the Imperial family), and the house for making harai or 
prayers for warding off evil. After entering the .second torii and 
going through a road lined by splendid cryptomeria.s, wc come to the 
Ziyo-kivan, close to which are the Of if da Office and tlic Kagura Hall. 
Further inside are Cop den, Saka-dono (or Shu-den), Yiiki^mikura, 
Shijo-den, and, in the innermost quarter of the Shrine, Chusci-den. 
The general plan of the Naigu — arrangement of tlie grounds and 
buildings — closely rc.sembles that of iheCiegu already described, and 
it will be unnecessary to give further details, except tlie measurements. 
The outer fence is 195 ft. in front, 202 ft. at the back, and 369 ft. on 
each side. The innermost fence is 149 ft. in front, 150 ft. at the 
back, and 144 ft. on each side, d'he .surrounding lands belonging to 
the Slirine amount altogether to about 165 acres. The (q)en sjxice 
adjoining the shrine is reserved for the next construction periotl, wlun 
the pre.sent buildings are to be pulled dowji. f!onncctetl with the 
Naiga are 9 <letachod shrines {/>etsn-gh), and 77 .secondary slirine.s. 

Naigu ffiu-nn fSacred Parkj, extending for about 5 acres l>e- 
tween Vji-bashi and the Naigu, is a very pretty garden with trees, 
streams, and rocks, — its picturc.squencss being greatly enhancal by 
the Isuzu gawa and the hill Kamiji-yama. 'J'bc garden contain.s the 
pine-tree planted by the Knn>;ror while C’rown Prince, and a monu- 
ment commemorating the War of 1894-5. 

Kamijl-gama is a lofty hill rising on the other side of the 
Isuzu-gawa. It is ccnnpu.sed of various peaks, I'atsu-miue, Kiri-- 
ham-mine, etc. The hill is magnificently timlx^red with cryplomeria.s 
and cypresses. 
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Jlato^fjfiu'hi is a spot on the W. shore of the Isuzu-gawa and is 
noted for the beauty of its maple leaves. 

Asamu-yttma (1,825 ft. above sea-level) is a mountain E. of 
Uji-Yatiuida and famous on account of the l)eautiful panoramic view 
from the top. There are various routes leading to its summit, but 
the one from Uji-Yamada is perhaps the easiest (distance 5 m. to 
the lop). Jinrikishas arc available lor the greater part of the way. 
'fhe well-known view is obtained from a spot (1,300 ft.), where there 
is a large inn called To/u ya; right at one's feet lie the waters of the 
bay of Tse, and ])eyond on the distant horizon rises a long series of 
mountains, — /)///, AsamHy Juitago^ Koma-ga-take., as well as Tachi- 
yama in Ktehu^ On-take and Norikura-ga-dake in Hida^ Haku-san in 
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Echi<.i'n\ while nearer there are seen the mountains of western Tse. 
At the summit stands J\ongdsho-jt\ a Buddhist temple, whose chief 
image, Kokuzo, was carvccl by Kobo-Daishi. I'torn this summit is 
obtained a very wide panoramic view, including the provinces of 
Sun/ga, Tbtdmi, Mikir.ihi, and Oivan. Among the tcmple-trea.sures 
are a swt)rd, which once belonged to Minafnoto Yoshitomo, and a 
goban (checker-board), once owne^l by T okngaica Tyeyasu. In front 
of the temple gate i.s a house which makes a well-known patent 
medicine — Alankin-tan, its vendors being found all over the country. 

Putami-no-ura (77 m. from JVagoyih in hrs.; Inns: — Fntanti- 
kwany Asa/d-kwan, Tbyo-kivany ]\ratu4saka~ya\ 

Nearly all pilgrims visiting the Great Shrine go to Futami-ura^ 
which may Ixi reached from Uji-Yamada by rail, tram, y/wv/’A/irt, or 
automobile. Futami is a very pretty beach, covered by a pine grove, 
and one of its attractions is the Alyoto-hva (or ‘ Wedded Rocks*),— 
two rocks close to the shore, tied together by a large shime-nawa 
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( stmw rope with tufts of the same material), with a torn r>n one of 
the rocks. The spot is rey;arded as one of the best places from which 
to enjoy the glories of a sunrise. The larger of the two rocks is 
about 30 ft. high and the smaller about 10 ft. The beach abounds 
in inns for sea-liathers. llinjitsu-kwaHy not far from the inn Futami- 
kivafiy was put up several years ago to receive the late Empress 
Dowager Eisho-Kwotaigo, on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit. 
The Emperor also stayed here once, when he was Crown Prince. 

Tol^a (81.8 m. from Nagoyay in 3 hrs. 42 min.; Inns: — Kimpo- 
kiuimy Osaka-yay Mikaiva-ya). Formerly the castle town of the 
Daimyo hiagakiy Toba is a very pretty place, open to the sea toward 
the S.E., and surrounded by mountains on the N.E. The port, 
situated at the entrance of the Bay of Ise and right opposite to the 
Irako Promontory on the coast of Mikcnvuy is protected from rough 
seas by numerous pretty islets and is a haven of refuge for coasting 
steamers. It has a private dockyard and a school of navigation 
founded by a well-known mathematician and educator of Tokyo, the 
late Kondo MakotOy who was a native of this place. Population 
6,402. Special Products: — hama-yu (cotton-cloth), shells and shell 
works. Pearl Culture : — Mr. Mikimoto carries on the pearl-culture 
industry with great success at Ago Bay, not very far from Toba, and 
at Toba he has made arrangements for showing foreign visitors the 
method of gathering pearl-oysters by female divers, ama. 

The female <Ilvcrs of Toba, — bare to the waist, their lower limbs clail in 
a red garment— who plunge into the deep sea and fish up pearl-oysters, arc an 
exceedingly hardy race. They are certainly worth seeing. 

CaMle Site, now owned by the Navy JXipartment, alfords a very 
fine view of the sea and islands. There is a monument to Kondo 
Makoto, the famous educator already mentioned, wdio trained a great 
number of youths for the Government Naval College. 

lliyari-jfnma, literally ‘Weather ITill,^ is situated at the N.W. 
end of Toba Port. It was so named from the fact that the local 
fishermen and sailors habitually climb on it in order to forecast the 
weather. It commands a splendid view, not only of the beautiful 
islet-studded sea in front (often compared to AlcUsu-shima), but also 
of the distant mountains of ShinanOy Kai, and Suriiga, — Fuji among 
others. 

Toshiditna, Moniotori-Benten-ji*ifif-, Katrn-shifffa, Su^'a'shima^ arc small 
islands in front of Toba^ affording shelter from the open .sea. Tbshi-jima con- 
tains the tomb of Kuki Voshitaka^ who, having espoused the cause of Toyo^ 
ioifiit was defeated at Sekiga~hara, and, fleeing before the .search instituted by 
lyeyasu, hid himself on this island. His son Muritaku served with credit under 
lyeyasu and successfully pleaded for the life of his father. But on the arrival 
of a messenger with the happy news, the father committed suicide, hastily con- 
cluding that the messenger had come for his arrest. Kami-shima is a barren 
island where criminals were formerly exiled. Suga-shinta has at its N.E. end 
a lighthouse, which reflects a white light for 15 m. 

J^dan-Jif situated at Dairi-machiy Toba, is a large Buddhist 
temple, which was founded by Kuki Moritaka (early in the 17M 
cent.), that prayers might be offered for the soul of his father, who 
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had unfortunately killed himself. The temple belongs to the Sot5 
Si?ct and is the largest one in Shima Province, 

at Isobe-mura (8.5 m. from Toba), are shrines 
dedicated to the same deities as at Uji-Yamada. There are two 
shrines as at Ise, and they date from almost the same ancient time 
as do the latter. The shrines, surrounded by tall cryptomerias and 
cypresses, are regarded with great reverence by local inhabitants. 
These shrines mark the spot where the Sun-Goddess rested on her 
way to Yamada (Uji). 

Omu-iahi (or the < parrot stone’), situated at lsobe-?nura, is a 
large rock, loo ft. high and 420 ft. wide in front. It has always 
been regarded with much curiosity on account of the strong echo it 
gives. From the top, which is flat, a very fine view of the S. coast 
of Shima may l)e obtained. 

Matoya Port (8.5 m. from Toba'^ is a fine natural harbour. 

Anori, JDaid, and Goza are three promontories which project 
into the waters of the Pacific. At AfroH is a lighthouse which re- 
flects a white light for 17 m., and at Daw is a naval signal station. 
All these headlands have splendid view’s of the sea and mountains. 

At TachUgami, furthers., is Mikirnoto’s pearl-culture station, 
d'he place may be reached from hobe-viura (distance 6 m.). 

Kompira^yama is a well-known hill on a small peninsula end- 
ing in Goza-misaki. It is but 400 ft. high, but from its summit 
may be obtained one of the grandest sights of the ocean and 
mountains. 



View op Toba Harbour. 
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Route XXIV. Kyoto to Maibara. 

(Otsu, Lake Biwa-ko, and Route to the ITokuroku Line via Maibara.) 

In this section will be described the route K. from Kyoto as far as Maibara ^ 
ilic junction of the Hokiiroku l.ine, this route forming part of the Tokaido Line. 
I'Voni Otsu the train skirts the E. shore of the lake. 

Otsu (lo.i 111. from Kydfo^ in 29 to 43 min.), junction of the 
Ilama-Otsu Line, 1.3111. from here. The tomb of Kiso Yoshiuaka 
who was killed in battle near this place in 1184 0.2 m. to the 

\Y. of the station, and close by it is found that of the famous hokku 
poet, Basho (1640-1694), who desired to be liuried here and left 
this death song : 

Kiso-do no to ‘"Rack to back with Kiso l)old 

Senaka awase no I lie at rest, liut Oh, liow cold ! ” 
Saniusa kana. 

Haffla^otsu, Inns (combining rcstaurantsj: OtsN Hotel [y^illakkei- 
kivafi)y Hovd-kcinin^ Kitora-rd^ Kosei-rT*^ l/wozen-rd, Chitusei-ro^ Pop. 
42,869, is the seat of the prefectural capital. With a mountain range 
in the background and a lake spread out in front, the place is often 
compared by foreign travellers to Geneva or Venice as regards scenic 
beauty. It was here that the Kmperor Seimu-Teniio ( 131-191 ) held 
his court, and later on the Emperor Tenji-l'ennb (662-672). 

The principal public buildings are Shiga ITefccUiral (')fHcc* at 
Higashi-ura^ Otsu City Office \ Kami-Kyb-mochi)^ Shiga Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank [Sakomoio-ckdjy Otsu Chani!)er of Commerce 
(Sakanioto-chd), Shiga l^cal IVoducts Museum ijdess/io), Teikoku 
Hemp C^'o.’s Otsu Workshop (Baba); Newspaper, O/nt Shimpo (heya- 
machi). 

* The prefecture is bounded on the N.W. by (jifu Prefecture, on the N. by 
Fukui rrefe<.turc, on the S by Mie Prefecture, and on the W. by Kyoto Pre- 
fecture, l„akc Piwa-ko, the largest in lap.m, occupies the centre. Uhe prefecture 
covers 1,54^ sq. m. with tJi;4,37‘» inh.ibitiint^ aiul tonsists of one municipal city 
{Otsu) and twelve counties. Industries, Agricultural products are rice, rape- 
seed, and hemp. Manufacturing industries Mon\\>v\sQ.nama~chirimen 'crape', with 
an output of over Yr, 660,000: hempen fabrics, larccst fMitput of all the prefectures 
in Japan, valued at Yi,35o,fxx); mosquito-nets valued at over ¥350,000; and 
porcelain and pottery valued at over Y3oo/x>o. '1 he crape is distinguished for 
the coarse twist of its yarns and is used for cloth, Yuzen prints, men’s obi or 
wai.stbands, etc.^ 60 per cent of the output going to Kyoto. Na^ahama and 
surrounding places are the centre of this industry. Hempen goods, a by- 
product of the farms, arc produced in the three counties of Kanznki^ Aic/ti, and 
Inuf^ami. Of ceramics, the Shi^aratci pottery wares, mostly domestic utensils, 
are noted. 

Communications on Lake Biwa-ko. Communication with 
those places not connected by either the Tokaido or the Ilokuroku 
Line is effected* by small steamer.s, there being tw'o .steamship com- 
panies engaged in this trade. The steamers belonging to tht? Taiko 
Aisen Hwaisha start from Otsii and run along the E. and W. coasts, ; 
those on the former route terminating at Shiwotsu, via Katnta^ Oki- 
skima, IJikoney NagaJuwia^ etc.; and tho.se on the latter destined for 
the same place, via Katata.,lVaniy Komatsu^ Omizo^ k'unaki.^ A'nkamizOy 
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Imaztij KiJizii, and other places. I’here are other steamers going 
direct to Chikubii-shimay Omatsn^ and Omizo. The steamers of the 
Konan Kisen Kwaisha chiefly carry on a service of jilcasure excur- 
sions to the famous sights near Otsu, and they are run on several 
routes; for Karasaki and Sakamoto % for Awazu, Is/iiyama, Nangd\ 
for Vamat/a; and so forth. Pleasure-boats for sight-seeing on the 
lake may also be engaged. 

Places of Interest. 

tjuke Biwa-ko or the * Lake Guitar \ also called Niwo-no-umiy 
Aiva-iimi^ or Shiga~ 7 io-iimi^ has acquired this title from a fanciful re- 
semblance between its shape and that of the musical instrument of the 
same name, the N. part corresponding to the body and the vS. part to 
the stem. Its average width is 6.6 m. from K. to W., and length 
39.7 m. from N. to S.; it is 146.1 m. in circumference and 267 sq. m. 
in area, and hence nearly equal in size to the Tvakc of (Jeneva. The 
dcci:)est part measures 318 ft., the depth lessening towards the S., 
and the lake lies 284.9 above .sea-level. The geologist^ is of opin- 
ion that the lake, like the Inland Sea and the plain of Osaka, must 
have been produced by subsidence, and that the small islands stand- 
ing in the lake, such as Oku-shimn, Oki-shima, Ckikttbtt-s/iima, all 
of volcanic rocks, are the relics of this terrestrial disturbance. The 
islands are all comparatively high, the greatest elevation in Oku 
])eing 1,320 ft., while that of Chikubji is over 396 ft. The waters 
descending from the surrounding hills empty themselves into the 
lake, which has at its S. end its only outlet, called here the Seta-gawa, 
next styled the Uji-gawa near Kyoto, and finally the Yodo-gaiva in 
the last part of its course just before emptying it.self into the 
Bay of Osaka. According to a legend, this lake was formed during 
one night in 286 R.C. by the action of an earthquake, which at the 
same time raiscfl Mt. kuji. However this may be, the two are 
considered as furnishing the two ino.-^t beautiful scenes in Japan. 
'The ‘eight sights’ of the lake, following the Chinese example of the 
Lake Tung-ting, were .selected, it is said, by the Prime Minister 
Kouoe A/asaie and his son llisamichi in 1500, and arc, beginning 
from the N., the Evening Snow on Mt. Ilira, a Flight of Wild-geese 
at Katata, the Night Ram at Karasaki, the Deep Tone of the Even- 
ing Bell at Mii-dcra, the Sunshine with a Brce/.c at Awazii, the 
Evening Glow at Seta, the Autumn Moon at Iskiyama, and the Re- 
turning Boats at Yabase. Mt. Ilira, which forms one of the 
eight wonders, Js the highest peak standing to the W. of the lake, 
14.6 m. N. of Otsu, and 3,875 ft. above .sea-level. Katata is ii m. 
N. of the same city and is a little peninsula with a small shrine at 
its end. Karasaki, 2.4 m. N., is noted for its venerable pine, the 
largest of the .species in the whole world, not in height, but in the 
.spread of its branches. The height is 30 ft., circumference of trunk 
30 ft., the branches number more than 380, the distance from the tip 
of the easternmost to that of the westernmost branch is 160 ft., that 
from N. toS. 150 ft. The branches bending downward are supported 
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hy many props, and the tree at a distance looks like a banyan-tree. 
The drops of rain at night as they fall on the lake through the 
foliage are said to make a sweet musical sound. Tlie Mii-dera 'J>m- 
jde, described below, is only 0.5 m. to the N.W. of 0/si/, and for its 
inclusion in the series of < Eight Sights of Omi/ visitors arc referred 
to the famous suggestive hokku by Baslid, meaning ‘Though mists 
hide Omi’s beauties seven, Mii-dera’s bell is heard in heaven.’ 
Awazu lies in the flat plain where Kiso Yoshinaka fell in battle, while 
Seta is noted for its long bridge, in two parts joined by a small 
island, the longer 192 ft. and the shorter 46 ft.i from this bridge 
lovers of natural beauty are wont to enjoy the sun setting below the 
distant hills. Ishiyamay described below, is 1.4 m. from the station 
of the same name and lies on the hillside bordering the Setaye[(Viva. 
Yabase lies 2.4 m. to the W. of the Kusatsu Station, and it is the 
while sails of boats returning to this place that constitute its claim 
to inclusion in the scenic group. 

Mt. lUel (see Kyoto). One may reach the foot of the mountain 
hy Jhinkis ha, or by taking steamer to Sakamoto. I’lie Shinto shrine 
of Jliyoshi is on the way. 

JHwn-ho Canal leads to the vicinity of Nanzen-ji, Ky 5 to, from 
beneath !Mii-dera, by means of the tunnel that l)egins under the hill 
on which the temple stands (see Kyoto). 

MiUderaf also called Onjo-ji, first founded in 686 in memory 
of the Emperor Kobun, and restored about eighty years later by 
the Buddhist saint Chishd-Daishi, is one of the most famous relig- 
ious scats in the country, being the headquarters of the Tendai Sect. 
In its most prosperous days, there were 859 Iniildings within the 
vast compounds covering 6 acres, and even lo-day it contains the 
Chti-in (middle) group of 12 edifices, the Hoka hi (N.) of 12, and the 
Nan-in (S.) of 19, besides the roofed gate with the Deva kings. Main 
Shrine, Chinese Ilall, Great Hall, Kon-diu three-storied pagoda, etc. 
The gate, A'oadd, and pagoda are ‘protected’ .structures, while many 
treasures possessed here figure on the list of ‘ National Treasures.’ 
The famous bell hangs in the wood at the N. corner of the grounds, 
and is covered with scratches, the origin of which is ascribed liy 
tradition to its having been carried by Benkei, of Herculean strength, 
to the top of Mt. Hici, whence it was rolled down to the bottom 
and subsequently rc.'storcd to its original j>lace, as, whenever it was 
struck, it sounded, ‘I want to return to Mii-dera.' The view of the 
lake from the granite obelisk standing in the grounds is especially 
charming. 

Nc.ar tlie gate rough pictures of the old Otsu-e (‘ pictures at Otsn ’) style 
are sold at variou.s sh^ps, the title having been dcrivril from the name of the 
pictures drawn by Iwasa Matahei (a painter of the 'J’o^a School), the originator 
of tl»e genre style, who lived here and drew piiturcs as a means of livelihood. 

Kdlswan-^ji, on the N. flank of Osakayama, less Ilian half a 
mile distant, commands a good panorama of the lake, though not 
quite so good as from the Mii-dera gvoumls. 

Chiktdtu-shima, lying in the N. part of the lake, is reached by 
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steamer; it is 39 m. from O^su, 6 from Hikone, and 3 from the 
Naj^ahama vStation on the Ilokuroku Main Line. The island is 
diamond-shaped, 1.4 m. from N. to S. and a little less from E. to W. 
Above the little cove on its E. side are situated the Shinto shrine 
for Tsukiibu-smna and a temple for the Goddess J^enteu. This latter 
was re])uilt in 1903 by Toyotorni Ilideyori, with part of the magnificent 
structures that originally formed the castle of Ftishimi. It is one of 
the three famous shrines for this Goddess found in Japan. The 
island is high and cliff-bound and covered with den.^e vegetation. 

ittfiiffama (ti.8 m. from Ayoto, in 52 m.n.) is the place where 
those who are bound for the famous temple of the same name alight, 
the temple being 1.4 m. to the S. of the station. The temple was 
founded by the priest Ryoben in the Tempyo-Shohb Era (^749- 
756J and is dedicated to Kwan-on. Destroyed by fire in 107S, it 
was rebuilt about a century later by Yoritomo. The main temple was 
rebuilt towards the end of the 16M century by Yodo-gimiy mother of 
Hideyori. Ascending along the bank of the Sela-gawa, we come to 
the storied gate, from whicli an avenue of maple-trees leads to the 
main temple. The grounds abound in fantastically shaped black 
rocks, which fact has given rise to the name of the temple, which 
means ‘Stony hill temple.’ The maples make a charming sight 
in autumn. Beside the main temple stands the Genjutto-may ‘ the 
Hall of Genji,’ so called because here the famous lady author Mura- 
saki-S/iikibu (1000 A.D.) is said to have composed the classic 
romance entitled *Geuji Afouoga/ari.^ Dp the llight of stone steps to 
the right of the main temple stands the pagoda, now included in the 
list of ‘National Treasures,* and from the Awauge/su-Ri Moon-y\cw- 
ing arbour ’j to the E., a splendid panoramic view of the lake and 
surrounding hills can be enjoyed. The other edifices are the found- 
er's hall, the belfry, and so forth, and the whole grounds cover 8 
acres. Tshiyama and its neighbourhood are also noted for their 
fireflies, which arc live times larger than those generally found at 
other places. Firefly-catching supplies a profitable employment to 
the farmers living in this district. 

Kusatsu (i6.(> m. from KyotOy in 1 hr. 6 min.), formerly a flour- 
ishing town at the parting of the ways of the Tokaiilo and tire Naka- 
sendo routes, and now the cros.sing-point of the Tokaido Trunk Line 
and the Kusatsu Branch of the Kwansai Line, is the .station where 
those who arc bound for the Great Shrines of Ise or for the plum- 
groves at Tsukignse have to change trains. The town contains over 
6, OCX) inhabitants and is noted for its Ubaga-mochi (^‘(.)ld woman's 
dumpling’) and rooted bamboo canes, the latter going even to foreign 
markets. 

The KiMatau Bruuch Line starts here and leads to Tsugd (22.6 
in., in I hr. 25 min.), where it connects with the main line. 

Yahase, one of the ‘Eight wonders* of the lake, lies 2.4 m. to 
the W. of the station, as already described above. 

Yasu (21.3 m. from Kyoto, in l hr. 21 min.). Mikamiyama (or 
Afukadeyama) stands about 1.7 m. to the S.E. of the station, the 
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ascent to the lop bein<^ 1.2 m. Tn shape it rcseinbJes /'>///, and 
hence is called the ‘(>ini Fuji.’ The name of Mukade-yama (‘('en- 
tipcde Mount’) was ilerived from the legend that the hero Tawara 
7 odd llidi'safo, at the request of the fair nymphs who suffered 
from its depredations, slew the monster centipede that haunted 
the hill, a monster so big that it coiled round the hill seven times 
and a half, 'fhe summit commands a fine view of the surrounding 
scenes. The Buddhist temple of Kinshoku-ji^ 3.2 m. to the N. of 
the station, is tlic central scat of the Kibe branch of the ShinshCi 
Sect. 



Pine-tree at Karasaki. 


Hacbiman 127.2 m. from Kyoto, in i hr. 38 min.) lies 1.4 m. to 
the N. of the town proper. tliriving triwn of 8,000 inhabitants, 
it, together witli the town of Ilino, enjoys the fame of having been 
the cradle of the shrewd Omi merchants, who engaged in itinerant 
trade all thnnigh the country in the lokuy^atVii days, and many of 
w’hom have established themselves as millionaire tradesmen in Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Osaka, 'fhe Buddhist temple of Ckomyo - ji , situated 4.9 m. 
from the station, stands on the slope tif the mountain of the same 
name, and commands a line view. Several items of its property have 
been included in the list of ‘ National Treasures,’ 

Notogawa ('32.6 m. from Kyoto^ in i hr. 52 min.). 12 m. from 
the station is situated the Eigen-ji Temple founded by the priest 
Kn-d\ 1290 - 1367 ). d'he temple stands on the slope of Aliudshi-yama, 
on tlie upper course of the River Aichi, and is noted for its sixteen 
image.'^ of Rakan. In tlie glorious tints of its maple leaves in autumn 
the place rivaK Mhio-o near and Ttika-o near Kyoto. 

Hikone (' 41.2 m. from Kyoto ., in I hr. 39 min.; Inns; Kaku- 
roku-en, J lakkci-tei , both coiiibinieg restaurants), Bop. 20,648, was 
formerly the caslie-town of tlie Daiinyo //, now (.’ount li, one of the 
greatest hereditary adherents ot the Tokugaw'a, and was in those 
days considered as the place of greatest strategic importance in the 
whole district. The castle grounds, 0.5 m. from the station, occupy 
a little liill and the white walled donjon of three stories still remain.s. 
'Die grounds now form a public park and command a magnificent 
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panorama ol the lake. The Rakuraku-en, now an inn and restaurant, 
was formerly the villa of the Daimyo, and both in structure and gar- 
den it well deserves the praise which is bestowed upon it l)y the peo- 
ple of Ilikone. Here once resided the great councillor li /\amofi- 
no~kamiy who, as the practical ruler of the 'fokiigawa Shogunate, con- 
cluded about the mi(ldle of the 19/// century, in the teeth of the op- 
position of the Iini)erial court and public opinion, tlie lirst treaties of 
commerce with the various Rowers, and who was assassinated at Yedo 
in i860. A monument to him was unveiled in 1911 at yanMy 

Yokohama. The JJakkei-en Harden, contiguous to the Rakuraku-en, 
even surpasses the otlier so far as regards the artistic designing of 
the premi.ses, it containing in miniature the veritable ‘ Eight beau- 
ties* of the lake. In the garden stands the inn-restaurant Ilakkei-tei. 
7'nkei-td Island, a tiny bit of land measuring only 0.3 m. in circum- 
ference, lies 2.7 rn. off IJikonc and is noted for its hamboo groves. 
A Buddhist temple stands on it. The castle grounds of Sawa-yamOy 
0.4 m. from the station, mark the site where hJiida Mitsanariy leader 
of the Western Army in the great battle of Seki^ahara (.see ‘Sekiga- 
hara’), resided when he held the fief in this district. When the 
founder of the House of //was granted the lief by IviyasUy he built 
his castle nearer the shore of the lake. (In the slope of the hill is 
found the tomb of Mitsiiuariy and at its foot stand various Shinto 
and Buddhist temples, while in the grounds cherry-trees abound. 

Maibara (44 9 m. from KyotOy in i hr. 35 min.), Pop. 8,000, has 
acquired a greater importance since it l>ecame the junction of 
the 'Pokaido and the Hokurtiku Lines. It lic.s at the W. foot of 
Sitrihari-tdij^d and abuts on an inlet of the lake. Savi-hari is about 
2.4 in. from the town, and in the pre-railway days its summit was a 
favourite vantage ground for enjoying a view of the lake. 

l*'rom Madfa?a the Hokuroku Main lane jnoceeds N., skirting 
the .shore of the lake, and at Tuif'us^a it strikes E. and leads to 
Jnikuiy Kanazawa y and 7'oyama, Tsuruga is the starting-point for 
steamers going to Vladivostok and has to its W. the towms of 
Obama, If 'akasa. and next Maizunt, as described later on. 

Route to Nagoya and eastward to T5kyo (Yokohama) via iVliao 
and Owari. 

The 'Pokaido Main Line that urns E. from Maibara traverses 
Sekii^ahaniy Gifu (^31 m. from Maibara, in I hr. 19 min.) noted for 
its cormorant- fishing, and KaiJi'oya (49.8 m., in I hr. 40 min.), the 
lifth largest city in Japan. Eri>m Nagoya starts the Kwansai Main 
Line, that running via Kamtyama and Nat'a terminates at Osaka, and 
also the Central Line that runs overland and ends at 7okyo. Still 
continuing the eastward journey, the Tokaidd train hourly draws 
nearer the lordly peak of A////, opposite which it comes at Gotemba, 
and, after desceruling the hilly section of Ilakone, it reaches Kozu, 
then Of ana, (from which diverges a line going to Kamakura, an 
ancient capital in Eastern Japan), and lastly Iliranuma, the northern 
extremity oi Yokohama ywWxch. is separated from the Imperial capital 
by only 1 7. 1 m., covered in 30 minutes. 
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Route XXV. Taiwan or Formosa. 

Three steamship routes are available for reaching Taiwan from Japan Prop* 
er, these being the Kobe-Keeliing lane, Yokohama-'J'akow (or'l’akao) Line, Osaka- 
Iveelung (z'/« Okinawa) Line, and Yokohama-Anping Line. There is also the 
coasting service around the island, while there arc services between it and the 
foreign shores lying near. _ 

All these services are run by the Nippon Yiisen Kwaisha and the Osaka 
Shdsen Kzvaisha, and, be.sides, no small number of tr.unp boats call at the For- 
mosan ports. 'Phe services of the two companies are divided into subsidized 
and free lines, both of which are equally regular servires. 

The Kobe-Keelung Line is a subsidized service, and tlie steamers run on it 
make eight trips a month from each terminus, touching only at Moji en route. 
The distance is 092 m. and the trip requires fc'ur w'hole days, the fares being 
¥36 1st class, ¥24 class, ¥ j8 lower awoT class, Y 12 yrd class. 

'Phe steamers on the Yokohama-'Pakow Line make eight trips a month 
from each terminus, of which two each arc under the government protection, 
while six are unsubsidized. The fares are ¥47, ¥31.5, and ¥ 19 for the if/, 
and -^rd classes respectively. 

The Osaka-Keelung {via Okinawa) Line makes two trips monthly from each 
terminus, and nine days are spent on the trip. The frrres are ¥ 30, ¥ 20, and 
¥ 12 re.spectivcly. 

The Yokohama-Anping Line makes five trips monthly from each terminus. 
The fares are the same as for the Yokohama-'Pakow l/me, mentioned above. 

Coasfina Services. There are two routes, one along the eastern coast and 
the other along the western. Both arc run by the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha, with 
Keelung as st irting-point. Three times a month the steamers undertake a circu- 
lar voyage around the island, touching en route at Hdko-to (Pest adores), Anpiug, 
Pakow, Daihanroku, Oaramhi, Kotosho (Tobogo), Kwasho-to, Pinan, Kwarenko, 
and Suwb. 'I he f.ires are \st cla.ss ¥22^, class Y' 15, and '^rd class ¥ 10. 

Foreign Service.^, These consist of the voj'ages of the Osaka Shosen Kwai- 
sha's steamers between (i) 'J'akow and Canton, (2) Tamsui and Hongkong, (3) 
Takow and Tientsin. 

(1) Takow-Canton Service Is a fortnightly service, and the .steamers touch Amoy, 
Swatow, and Hongkong. 'I ho fares are, to Amoy, ist class ¥ 15, “ind cla.ss 
¥8; to Swatow, \st class Y30, znd class Y15 : to Hongkong, xst class Y’js, 
o^nd class ¥ 23 ; to Canton \st cl.ass ¥ 40, -zud class Y 25. 

(2) Tamsui-Hongkong Service. The steamers crdl at Amoy and Swatow, and are 
despatched once a week fr^lm each terminus. The fares arc the .same as 
between Takow and Hongk^mg mentioned above. 

(3) Takow-Tientsin Service. The steamer'', sail thricc-a-month touening at Kcee 
lung, Foochow, and Shanghai, and, on the homevvar*! trip at Dairen. U'hs 
fares are, to Keelung, xst class Y 11, znd class Y' 7^^ ; to Foochow, xst clas, 
¥ 2S, znd class Y 14 ; to Shanghai, xst class Y'50, znd class Y25; to 'Pientsin- 
xst class ¥85, znd cla.ss ¥42; to Dairen, xst class ¥90, znd class ¥45. 
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Through Railway and Steamship Tickets. 

For the convenience of passengers, the Imperial Government Railways have 
made arrangejnents with two steamship companies, the Nippon Yiisen Kwai- 
'ikit and the Osaka Shosen Kwaishat and the Taiwan Government Railway, t" 
issue through tickets available fur 30 days, between the stations of Shimbashi, 
Hiraiuima, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, Sannomi3^a, Okayama, Hiroshima, Moji, 
Kakata, Nagasaki, Saga, Kumamoto, and Kagoshima and those of Keelung, 
L’aihoku, Taichu, Kagi, 'I’ainan, and Takao. 

The connection points arc Sannomij'a, Moji, Nagasaki, and Keelung. 


Throuah Passenger Tares to Keelung. 


St.uiuns 


]^ia Sannomiya 
or Nagasaki 

Via Moji 


isi 

class j 

Tind class 

1 st cla-ss 

^nd class 

Shimb.'ishi 


yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 


f 45-50 

29.70 

45.48 

29.32 

Hiraiiuma ( Vokohama) 


4 S .20 

26.52 

45.18 

29. T4 

Nagoya 


40.73 

26.84 

41.40 

26.87 

Kyoto 


.' 7 -Qo 

» 5 -M 

39-73 

25.87 

(')sak.i 

2 , 

36.80 i 

24.48 

39.28 

25.60 

Sanniuniy.i 

cr. ' 

1 36.00 

24.00 

38-93 

25-39 

Okayama 


f 39-23 

25-17 

37 20 

24-35 

Hiroshima 


37-45 

24.10 

34.85 

22.94 

Moji 


34-30 

22.18 

30.00 

20.00 

Hakata 1 

l\ 

3 J -13 

21.48 

3 1-95 

21.17 

Nagasaki 

is 1' j 

29.00 

19.00 

35-30 

23.18 

Saga 1 


32.15 

20.89 

3308 

21.85 

Kumamoto 1 

r i 1 

34-05 

1 22.03 

34-23 

22.54 

Kagoshima i 


jh6.6o 

23.56 

36.95 

24.17 


Through Tickets to Keelung rvVr Nagasaki arc not issued, but arc obtainable 
to the stations in the interior of Formosa. 

Passengers bound for tin* undermentioned stations arc charged additional 
fares as below ; — 


Cla.ss 

Tailioku 

'J'aichu 

Kagi 

Tainan 

'J'akow 

('Fakao) 

r Vt 

1,08 

6.60 

9.36 

10.86 

1 1.90 

2;/// 

-72 

4.40 

6.24 

7-24 

7-93 


General Description. 

Taiwan lies to the S.W. of the Liichu {Ryukyu) Archipelago. 
It faces the Pacific on the E., is separated on the W. from China by 
the Straits of Taiwan, while on the S. it is separated from the 
riiilippincs by tlie Bashee Channel and Balintang Channel. In 
longitude the island extends from 120° 2.' 16-'/ to 122° (Y E. of 
Cireciiwich, and in latitude from 2i® 45'' to 25° 37-^ 53^-' N. 

The island is oblong in shape, like the leaf of a tree, having 
its longer diameter from N. to S. In the longer direction the island 
measures about 244m., while the breadth in the widest part is 75.6 m. 
and 7.3 m. to 12.2 m. in the narrowest. The circumference measures 
707.7 m., and the area covered is 13.908 sq. m. Adding the area of 
/^y6f77<3( Pescadores) and adjoining islands, the total becomes 13,994.4 
sq. m. Census returns for 1910 showed 3,393,453 inhabitants, divided 
into 107,180 from Japan Proper, 3,148,103 natives, 121,959 aborigines, 
and 16,211 foreigners. 
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The aborigines are still partly savages, being fond of fighting and given to 
head-hunting. In lime of peace thej^ are engaged in hunting and fishing, and 
cultivating sweet-potatoes and sorghum- They live in retired inaccessible spots. 
These form the Sei-Ban, or ‘Wild Aborigines.’ Those who are less wild live in 
more accessible hills or plains and hold intercourse with the natives of Chinese 
origin, by whom they are largely influenced in manners and customs. They 
are diligent in tillage and fishing and generallv simple in their ways. These 
are called t\icJuku~Ban, or ‘Tame Savages.* ’I he settlers from China are mostly 
from the Fukien and KwangUing districts. 'Those from the former were earlier 
settlers than the others, and, being refugees of the Ming Dynasty, arc mild and 
law-abiding ; but the Kwangtung settlers are quick-tempered, often fight with 
the aborigines, and even make insurrectionary attempts. It is these natives who 
often form bands of so-called armed raiders. 

Physical Features. A mountain cliain runs throiiy;h the island, 
roughly from N. to S., nearer the E. coa.st than the \V., dividing the 
island into two sections. The S. section of this chain forms the 
Niitaka range, in which Niitaka-yama^ standing 13,075 ft. above 
the sea, -is the .sovereign peak, a.s it is the highest in all tlie Japanese 
territories. The N. section is called the Setsu-zan (or Silvia) range, 
from the name of the highest peak in it. The E. half is a jumble of 
hills, the valleys of which form the haunts of aborigines. The hills 
that border on the coast end in abrupt cliffs, so that this .section 
affords poor anchorage. The W. section is generally level with fer- 
tile soil and is widely cultivated. Of the plains, which arc watered 
by rivers running through them, the Taihoku plain, l^iichu plain, 
and Hozan plain are most important. The coast is shallow and 
muddy, and whatever harbours exist are therefore not well suited for 
admitting large ves.sel.s. The N. portion is somewhat exceptional in 
this respect, supplying such a comparatively good anchorage as 
Keelnui!^. 

Climate. Owing to the influence of the Japan Sea current that 
flows near the E. coa.st, the temperature is higher and the rainfall 
more copious than in the corresponding latitude on the continent. 
In winter, snow often covers the elevated region in the N. part, while 
fogs frequently visit the coast region, c.‘'i)ecially the hills near Kec- 
lung. As to the prevailing wind.‘>, the S.W. trade-wind blows only 
for a short period, while that of the N.E. trade-wind continues for 
about eight months, from October to April of the following year. 
It is generally from June to vSepteml^er that the S. trade-wind occurs, 
this being a fair season in the islan<l. The latest meteorological 
observations read as follows ; — 
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HiStorV- Ixittle is known about the relations between this island and China 
in early times, and it was not before the latter half of the lyf/t century that the 
island passed to the control of a se< tion of the Chinese people. J’rior to that 
the Japanese buccaneers, that extended their predatory expeditions along the 
•southern shore of C hina during the Ming Dynasty (1358-1628^, used Taiwan and 
the Pescadores as their bases of operations. 'J'hc first systematic rulers over the 
island were the Portuguese, Dutch, and Spaniards, and it was by the first that 
the name ‘Formosa’ was given to the island. ’I'hc Porlugnese, however, did 
not make any definite attempt at occupation. The Dutch were especially en- 
ergetic, occupied the Pescadoros in 1603, then extended their operations to 
'Taiwan in 1624, and their East India Co. erected a fort at the present Tainan. 
Meanwhile the Spaniards had alsc» fortified themselves at Keelung and Tamsui, 
but they were diiven out by the Dutch in 1642. The Dutch then became the 
virtual rulers of the island and did much towards educating the natives. 



Niitaka-yama, or Mt. Morrison (13,800 ft. high). 


Japan’s relations with 'Taiwan w'cre not confined to the. predatory acts 
of her buccaneers. Jhxrada I\Ul^:^■shJchi 7 ■?^ who was sent to Luzon in 1593 by 
Hideyoshi , called at the island, though nothing resulted from his visit. Several 
of the Japanese junks, w'hiidi, under the special license of the Tokuycaitui Sko- 
gufuiic^ engaged in fi -reign trade, called at 'Taiwan, and these seem to have not 
infrequently occasioned trouble w’ith the Dutch. It is a well-known fact that 
Hamada Vahei visited the island with the ambitious jiroject of subjugating it, 
and that, though his .nidacious attempt failed, he brought home 20,000 catties of 
rare silk and 86,of)o marks of silver, 'The change in the foreign policy of the 
'Tokugawa Shogunate and the pr.»hibition of the fitting out of trading vessels 
gradually diverted Japan’s interest from 'Taiwan. 

Meanwhile the Ming Djmasty having been overthrow'll by the 'Islng Dynasty, 
the refugees arriving in 'Taiwmn gradu.illy grew' in numbers. Ko.vinga was 
among those refugees, and he, at the head of his fjllow’ exiles, attacked the 
Dutch headquarters and captured them in 166 1. For im^re than twenty years 
the island was held by these refugees, but the grandson of Koxinga, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, was young and weak. 'I'he expedition sent by the Chi- 
nese government defeated the refugees in 1683, and the island w*as for the first 
time brought under the sway of the legitimate government on the mainland. 
I'he Taiwan Office was created for the purpose ut governing the island and 
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was made subordinate to the Governorship of the Province of Fukien. For ad* 
ministrative purposes three offices were established in the island. 'I'hc note- 
worthy events, that occurred while the island was under the control of the Gov- 
ernor of Fukien, were the murder by the aboricfines of over 50 shipwrecked 
Luchu fishermen in 1.871, and the expedition that was sent by Japan in con- 
sequence ; this trouble was settled by the payment of soo.ocxj taels as indemn’ty 
by China in 1874. The blockading of the island by the French Squadron, when 
some trouble broke out between France and China in 1884, was another important 
affair.^ China then elevated Taiwan to the rank of an independent administra- 
tive division, and so it remained till, as a result of the war in 1894, the i.sland 
was ceded to Japan. Under the new regime the island was placed under the 
(iovernment-Gencral’s Office, which was first under military control, and 
latterly under civil organization. At first three prefectures and one island office 
were created for administrative purpose.s, and at present, after repeated altera- 
tions, the island is subdivided into twelve administrative districts. 

Industries. 

At/Hculture. Owin^ lo the prolonged hot .sca.son and heavy 
rainfall, plant.s grow quite luxuriantly in the island. Of cultivated 
plants the most important species are sugar-cane, tea, sweet-potato, 
flax, china-grass, and rice. The principal tea districts are in the N. 
and places around To-en, 7 'aihoku^ Keelutig, Shinchiku, Shi/ikd, etc., 
with the yeaily output, for 1910, (as all the following statistics are), 
of 30,ccK),coo lb. Picking is carried on all the year round, thougli 
spring is the principal season. Sweet-potatoes are grown all over 
the island, their output amounting to 1,500 million lb. — Shokay 
Kagi, and Shinchiku are the principal centres of this crop. Sugar- 
canes also are grown throughout the island, though not in the Pes- 
cadores. The districts S. of Torokii and Kagi are especially noted 
for this crop, the most important centres being Tainan and JJozan. 
The output amounts to 6,000 million lb. from an acreage of 

89,000 kd {1 kd is about 2^5 acres;. Of the sugar about one-half 

goe.s to China and the remaining half is imported into Japan Proper. 
Flax is grown especially near Bydritsn and Giran, and the fibres are 
•shipped to ( hina, the total output reaching 2 million lb. For 

China-gra‘is, Giran and Taihokti are noted, the out])ut amounting to 

5 million ll>. Of indigo there are two varieties, 7/3., mountain 
indigo and tree indigo. The former, output 500,000 lb., is pro- 
duced at Kceliing 2 ,x\A S/iinkdy and the latter, which is more widely 
spread, at JCagi and Tainan^ the output standing at 28 million lb. 
Rice is harvested twice a year, ami the total output amounts to 
22 million bushels, from an area of 492,000 ko. The district of 
A'oro/an in middle Taiwan and the Iluzan district are the principal 
centres. The quality, however, is not very good. Peanuts arc also 
grown, and the oil extracted from them (chiefly going to France', 
reaches 7 million gallons. The refu.se supplies fertilizer. 

Tea Industry. Though the shrub? are grown both in N. and S. distri< ts, 
the latter are not well suited for their growth, and it is on the hills and plateaus 
along the valbys of the Keclunn: (its lower course is called the R. Tatusut) 
and the R. Taikokan that the plantation is most cxtcn.sivc, more c.spccially 
so at places S. W. of the Tatnsui and N. E. and S. E. of the Taikokan. 
'I’he total area under tea is returned at 33,000 ko approximately, with the number 
of shrubs counted at 236,5ii,'X)o. The tea.s prt^uced in the island consist of 
oolong tea, wrapper tea, brick tea, and black tea. The first is exported lu 
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China and LT.S.A., the second is for the consuniption of the Chinese on the 
island^ in Java, etc.^ while of the remaining two, started after the annexation 
of the island by Japan, brick tea goes to Russia. It was about half a century 
ago that the tea industry was started in the island with the shrubs transplanted 
from the mainland, but so marked has been its development that Taiwan has 
entirely eclipsed China in oolong tea. 

Sugar industry. This industry has att'iined a remarkable development as 
a result of the active encouragement given by the island authorities. It was 
in 1002 that the 'laiwan Sugar Refining Co., tlie pioneer in the island, was 
established, and with the introduction of improved methods of refining, the in- 
dustry entered on a new era. 'I'he old refineries, conducted according to primi- 
tive methods and on a small scale, have disappeared, and their place has been 
taken by new companies mostly created by capitalists from Japan Proper. 
I'he’r formation was especially active in 1906, when something like a business 
mania overtook our economic world. These companies now number more than 
ten, and all the S. districts fit for sugar plantation have virtually been marked 
out as their spheres of activity. 

Stockfarming is still primitive and is carried on principally for 
the sake of meat. The returns are, hogs, 1,118,000; buffaloes. 308,- 
000; goals, 120,000; yellow cattle, 168,000. Horses are still very 
scarce, and attempts are being made to encourage their breeding by 
importing foreign horses. 

Jlafine rr^Mlucta, Salt-making is the most important item, 
salt being produced in the neighbourhood of 7 'aiwa?t, Takoiv^ and 
'IsTts/io, The total production in 19 ii amounted to 200 million lb., 
and as ‘ Taiwan Salt ’ it is imported into Japan Proper. 

ForcHtrg Products. Such tropical trees as banyan, palms, 
camphor- trees, tlie shtmamomi {Keteleeria davidianay Beissner^ var. 
Formosana hayiitd)^ chamaecyparis^ pines, etc., grow luxuriantly. 
Mountainous districts are covered by primeval forests, estimated at 
more than 6,250, exx) acres in area. 'I'he abundance of camphor-trees 
is especially noteworthy, Taiwan leaving all the other places in the 
world far behind in this respect. Camphor -re fining is a Government 
monopoly, and the great majority of the camphor-forests have been 
appropriated by the Government. In 1911 the total production 
amounted to 6 million lb. and that of camphor-oil to 7 *4 million lb. 
The Arisan forests discovered in 1879, and covering 27,500 acres, 
are primeval forests hitherto untouched by woodmen’s axes. 

♦The forests are to the E. oi Kat^i and are in the neiglibourhood of INTt 
Niitaka-yama. Being at a high alt'tudc, the forests are divided into several 
zones according to the height and the species of the predominant trees. So vast 
are the contents of the fore.sts that conifers arc estimated at 106,064,472 cub. ft,, 
of whi<’h the red chamaecyparis form 5.5,853,520 cub. ft. and the ordinary cha- 
maccypans 41,326,788 cub. ft.; broad-Ie.aved trees 112,423,800 cub. ft., of which 
Pasania cn\/*idata forms 33,643,464 cub. ft., the total, including other varieties, 
amounting to 218,488,272 cub. tt., valued at Y300 millions. It is, however, 
estimated that the volume available for economic utilization will be 106,064 23'-* 
cul). ft. in conifers and 61,200,000 cub. f:. in broad-leaved trees. Supposing, from 
considerations of transpertation facilities and of the necessity of re planting, that 
the felling will be undertaken according to the 35 year system, the volume to 
be converted in 1913 will be 2,400,000 cub. ft. in conifer.s and 480,000 cub. ft iu 
broad-leaved trees. From 1914 on, the yearly volume will be 3,6 k:o,oco cub. ft. 
for conifers and 1,200,000 cub. ft. f r other kinds, and by artifkial and natural 
replanting the forests will be exploiletl permanently. 

'rhe exploitation was entrusti-d at first, fr>)m considerations of finance, to 
the Fujita Firm, which, as the first step in the programme, started the work 
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of layiiiji a light railway in May 1906. By January in the following year 25 m. 
had been laid, when the work was stopped, ami, after negotiation with the Island 
Government, the work was turned over to it 'The Government, with the 
consent of the Diet, established the Arisan F(»resty Bureau in 1910 and elabo- 
rated the plan of laying a railway at the estimated cost of ¥3,700,000. 'I'hc 
line is of 2 ft. b ins. gauge, but the country to be traversed being very rmigh, 
with deep ravines and high ridges, in some places it had to be formed In .spiral 
in order to get a proper grade, and the cost wa.s estimated to be as much as 
¥95,000 per mile. 'I’he line wa.s completed in December 1912, and trans- 
portation of lumber was <'ommenccd at the same time. 


Communications . 


1. A Trunk fj'ne start.s from Keeluui:^ anti leads to TakoWy via 
such principal towns as 7\u/io/:u. Shinchiku^ 'J'aichTt, Shoka, I'oroku, 

atid J'ainan. distance 246.8 m. 

2. Ilozan T.ine is an extension of the Trunk Line ami leads 
from Takoro to KyTtkyokudd via Iloztw, distance 10.9 m. 

3. Tamsiii Line diverges from and leads 

to Tannui^ 13.7 ui. 

4. Arisan Line branches off from Kai^i and leads to ChikiUuki, 

8.8 111. 

5. 'Faito T.ine ]ead.s from Kwarenko to Batsnshishdy 35 lu. 

All the above are .^tate Lines. There arc also several ])rivate 
lines; these, principally undertaken by Sugar Mills, being as fol- 
lows : — 


Mills 

'I’aiwan Seito 

Mciji beito h 

I 

Ens>ui-ko ycito j 

Shinkyo Seito -j 

Dai-Nippon Seito j 

Niitaka Seito 
Rin Hon Gen Sein* 

Hokko Seito | 

Chuo Seito 
'1 oroku Seito 


Name of bine 
Toko 
\riko 
L hoshu 
II" zan 
ShTgim 
iMikushikyaku 
Konshi 
lUn'ihideri 
I fotcishi 
Kihl 

Hoznn 

Rinshihcn 

'rariinu 

Si'ir.i 

Hokko 

Kokko 

I lenchuo 

Kagi 

Daiko 

Glmo 

T(a*oku 


Starting-Point 

Toko 

IIokuseis>ho 

Do. 

Hu/an 

Shr.ryii 

Kagi 

Sliito 

Baiishidcn 

Kiisui-ku 

Kibi 


Gokensa 

Do. 

Do. 

Shoka 

Kei'jhii 

Kagi 

Kr.ri^ho 

Niharliisui 

'I’t.roku 


'rerminus 

Hokusei-sho 

Anko 

Ghdshu 

MiU 

Nijukei 

K( 3 ken 

Maso 

Shoryu 

Sliiiieisho 

Kyiikyokudd 


Tarirnu 
Scira 
Hokkd 
Rokkd 
1 Icnchuo 
Hokko 
I )aikd 
Nuutd 

Daironshd 


4-3 
19. 7 

5 .^ 

50 

5.5 

15 4 

6.4 

10. u 


10.0 
3 ^ 
7 .fa 
4-5 
9.6 

* 5*7 
7 2 
S.g 

11. 4 

12.4 

11.4 
2.4 


Inns. 'Phe principal inns in the leading Formosan towns arc 
as follows ; — 

Keeking, — Vorihime-kwany 7\ikasai^o-k^iV(iiij Snehiro-kwan. 'I’ai- 
hoku, — 7iailivay I7ofd^ Ilinomarn-kivan^Nan yo skokwai^ Mafsttnami^ 
Kyok^oan, Yorihime Branch. Ilokuto .Spa, — .Sho/d-cn, ATaist4shima~ 
ya, Yvjd-kivan. 'I'amsui, — Kaivny^iichlya. .Sh inch i k ii, — ■ Tsnkanoya^ 
Tanaka-ya. TJyoritsu, — Aznma-Annan. Taichu, — 7Iarntak2Van^ 
Maruyama-kiOiin. Shoka, — Shoka Hotel. Niliachisui, — Chuo Hotel. 
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Nanto, — ‘Nanto Hotel. Shiishii^ai, — Shushli-kwan, Horisha,-— 
getsii-Iman. — Kagi Hotel, Aoyagi- Ryokwan, Tainan, —.S’// /- 

slinti-eu, . halii kiihuj, Azuma-ya. Takow, — Ilaruta-kivan, Takao 
Hotel. I lozan, — I lozim-Kwadan. Bamslioryo, — Suishin-kwan. Ako, 
— HcUb Hotel., Ararukhi-Ryokivan. Toko, — Toko Hotel. Piiian, — 
Hdsci kwan. Kwaicnko,- -Shusei-kzvan. Siiwo, — Sugizaki Branch. 
Giran, — Sngi^aki-Ryokzvan, A^ttshio- Ryokzuan. Chosokci, — Fujiu 

Kyokzvaity Sakaha- Ryokzvan. Mayu, — Meiji-Jcwan. 


Itinerary. 

Five-day Trip. 

ij/ plan 2nd plan 2,rd plan 


1st day 

Keelung-Taihoku Ta ihoku 

Taihoku 

2nd „ 

Taichu (afternoon) Takow 

4 ’ainan 

"^rd „ 

Tainan zjia Kagi Tainan 

Takow 

4/// „ 

'I'akow 'faichu via Kagi 

Taichu z’ia Kagi 

SRi » 

Taihoku Taihoku 

Seven-day 'I'rip. 

Taihoku 


1st plan 

2fid plan 

1st <lay 

'Faihoku 

Taihoku 

2nd „ 

Taichu 

Kagi 

.. 

Kagi-Tainan 

AkV) 

4/// „ 

Tainan 

d'akow 

5/''' 

Akb 

Tainaii 

')/■// „ 

Takow 

Taichu 


Taihoku 

Taihoku 


71 ie principal plans along the lines are described below. 

Keelung (starting-])oint of the Trunk lane), iV>p. 17,110, is the 
foremost harboiu in the island and occupies its N. extremity. The 
city is divided into two pails, Greater Keelung and Smaller Keelung. 
The former constitutes the S.W. portion, wherein the majority of the 
natives reside, and in it is situated the railway station that forms the 
starting-point of the Trunk Line. Smaller Keelung lies opposite 
and is the al)ode of settlers from Japan Proper. It is in this section 
that the Administrative Office, Custom-House, Engineering Office, 
Fortress Artillery Battalion (^uarteis, Branch of the 'I'aiwan Bank, 
Branches of the Osaka Shosen KzvaisJui and of tlic Xif^pon Ynsen 
Kzvaisha, Osaka Iron-works Branch, etc., are found. 

The three OoUl-Mines of Keelung arc found near Keelung and 
vSanchoho, these being Kinkzvaseki, with its latest output of gold 
2,3241b,, silver 3,126 11 >., copper 1,587,000 catties; Botanko, gold 
454 lb., silver 512 lb.; Zniho, gohl 744 lb., silver 289 Ib.; the total 
valued at ¥2,8(X>,ooo. 

Taihoku (17 8 m. from Keelung, in i hr.), Pop. 91,309, including 
ATankii and Daitbtei, is the capital of the island and lies on the right 
bank of the Tamsni-gtizoa and in the middle of a plain. Formerly 
Manka, Daitotci, and Jaihoku Proper (within thecastle walls), formed 
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independent cities, but with the establishment of the Government 
General’s Office within the castle walls and principal offices around 
it, the three sections soon became amalgamated. Taihoku is the 
most prosperous place in the whole island. 

Taihoku T*ark was laid out in 1 900 on the castle premises, and, 
to distinguijih it from Maruyama Park, it is also called New Park. 
Bronze statues of the late Viscount Kodama (Governor General) and 
Baron Goto (Civil Director under him), a band-stand, fountain, etc. 
stand in the Park. There is a dense growth of trees, which afford 
refreshing shade. 



Governor GenernVs ORiee, the administrative headquarters 
of the island, stands within the castle walls. The office occupies 
an old building used by tlie Cliinese government as the Formosan 
yamen. New buildings are in course of construction. 

JTorniosfin Hospital^ a Government institution, is also inside the 
walls, and is a commodious, well-equipped building. 

T/ie Mtiseum was erected in 1907 and exhibits the island pro- 
ducts both as scientific and industrial objects of reference. It stands 
in Shflin-gai. 

Governor GenernVs JiesUlenve lies in Tomon-gai and was erected 
in 1901 at a cost of over Y2io,ooo. It is an imposing white-walled 
structure, towering above the city of 'raihokti, and containing in its 
spacious premises a tastefully laid out garden. 

itnilway Hotel is a building of the Railway Department on 
Ftigogai Itchdme ; it was completed in 1908 at a cost ¥500,000 and 
covers over half an acre. It is a well-appointed hotel and charges 
Y 5 to 25 a day. 
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Formosan Bank, in Bumbu-gai^ cap. ¥ 10,000,000, is the bank- 
ing centre of the island and was established in 1899. It renders an 
invaluable service in providing banking facilities both for the island 
and for S. China. 

Talwan^Jinsha lies about 2.4 m. N. of Taihpku, and on the N. 
l^nk of the Keeliing-gawa^ being dedicated to Onanw chi-no- Mikoto, 
Oknnitama-no-Mikoto^ Sukunahikona-no-AHkotOy and lastly to the 
late Trince Kitashirakawa. It was erected in 1901 and is the most 
important Shinto shrine in the island, and an imposing edifice. 
October 2*]th and 28M are the regular festival days. I'he police 
commemoration monument stands on the premises. 

Marui/atna Fork is on a hill near the Meiji-bashi and is a place 
whence good views arc obtained. Here stands a bronze statue of the 
late Mr. Mizuno, the first Civil Director of the island. At the S. 
base there is a Buddhist temple and also a military cemetery. 

Ilokuto Sjia is about 7-3 from Taihokn and at the station of 
the same name on the 7'amsui Line (30 min. from Daitotei). It 
is a charming spa on a river bank with a park situated near by. 

Tamsuiy Pop. 11,296, lies on the right bank at the mouth of the 
Tamsui-gmvay and 19.5 m. distant from Taihokn^ time i hr. from 
Daitotei Station in the capital city. A weekly steamship service 
connects the town with Hongkong, and traffic by Chinese junks is 
very active. Though an important trade port of the island, Tamsui 
is not convenient for large vessels to enter and clear the harbour. 
The Ciistom-Ofiice, Osaka Shosen Kwaisha’s Branch, and so forth, 
are located here. 

Taiehu (118,6 m. from Keelung, in 6 hrs. 43 min.). Pop. 11,296, 
was once marked out by the Chinese government as the Administra- 
tive Capital of the island, but the choice was changed in favour of 
daihoku before tlie construction of the castle had been completed. 
With the cession of the island to Japan, considerable improvements 
have been effected in I lie streets and a marked development is observ- 
able in the city. 

'Fhe Fork lies at the E. extremity of the city, a few minutes’ 
walk from the station. Though the work is still incomplete, the 
park is reputed to be the most extensive as regards area. The park 
contains statues of the laic General Kodama and Baron Goto (for- 
merly Director of Civil Affairs), and a Commercial Museum. 

Tainan (218 m. from Keelnug, in Ii lirs. 4 min.), Pop. 57,622, is 
the oldest city in the island and more than 2 centuries ago was its 
political and commercial centre, as it led the other places in culture, 
industry, and so forth. With the removal of the administrative scat 
to Taichuy the importance of Tainan was chiefly confined to com- 
mercial affairs, d'he work of street improvement recently .started is 
gradually transforming the city, while the aged trees growing along 
the sides of the streets add much to their appearance. 

J>uteh Jtemains are chiefly architectural, as the building at 
Anping called Ojd or Sekkan-jd (Zeelandia) and that inside the walls 
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of Taimvis Sekkan~rd (Piovidencia). 1 'he latter was added to by the 
Chinese government and is now partly used by the new rulers as a 
military ho'^pilal. 

Kaizan-JiHsha is a shrine dedieated by the natives to the 
memory of KoAifti^a^ the name was changed to the present title in 
1897 by the new rulers. 

Vrince l\itashh*a1iaira*s Mvmoi'iid marks the spot where the 
Prince fixed his quarters when he arrived here at the head of the ex- 
peditionary force. A solemn-looking shrine was erected to his 
memory in 19CMD, and a festival is held every year on October 27///. 

Other l*laees of Interest near the city are the Law Courts, 
Prison, Ofticial Rcsidenee of the Governor, Museum, and several 
large temples, chiefly of Chinese construction. 

Anphiff lies 2.4 m. W. of and, though the oldest harbour 

in the island, has lost much of its original imf)ortance owing to 
its silting up. Dredging has somewhat removed tin- tiouble, and yet 
a connecting service of lighters made of baml>oo rafts is rccpiired for 
about 2.4 m. when boarding or disembarking from steamers. 

Jlaitnoknhd Sufptr I'artn and Laboratory was established in 
1906. 7.3 m. N. of lCeehinf\ for experimental cultivation of .sugar- 
canes and experimental refining of sugar. L{‘cturcs arc also give?i 
here on both subjects for the benefit of local people. 

Takow (or Takao, 246.8 m. from in 12 hrs. 25 min.) i.s 

the terminus of the Trunk Line and the slaiting-point of the Ilozan 
line. This is the best anchorage in S. Tamuin, and liaibour im- 
provement and reclamation works arc going on. 'Ihe scenery is 
good. 

Sokoshu is a magnificent irrigation re.servoir at KyYtkyokitMi^ 
terminus of the Ilozan idne. The reservoir was constructed on tlie 
propo.sal of Governor So in 1S38 by damming u[) the waters of the 
T\wniii-kei. The rc.servoir is 14.6 m. long and it sujiplies water to 
2,278 kd (5,467 acresj. 

H6ko~td, or the Pescadores, is an archipelago consisting of over 
60 islands, large and small, all of sandstone and lies \V. oi' 

Wood and water arc absent and fi.shcry is the principal resource. 
In farming, canes, peanuts and sweet-potatoes arc the staple items, 
'fhe principal village in the J\*scadorcs is MakyTi-^^ai or on 

the bay of the same name, where stand the Mekong castle and village. 

I he temple of Mekong on tlie shore looks fnnn a distance like a sea- 
nymph’s palace. I'he Atlmini.straiive Office is located on the island. 
Other olijccts of interest aie the tomb of A<lm. Ouirbert, Com- 
mander of the Prench Sr(uadrr>n in the I'Vanco-Chinese trouble, the 
Lighthouse, Banzai Well, etc. 
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Hosoo-toge 390. 
Hotaka-ga-take 2j8. 
Hota-ori 96 . 

Hot Springs xn. 
Hotta-Onsen 67 . 

Hotels XIII. 
llozan Line 348 . 
llozii Rapids 268 - 271 . 

Hunting ((]lame ) 

CL XVII. 

ITr:ikka-en 38. 3g. 

Hyogo 132 . 

Hyugarai-iwa 20 . 


I 

Tbi-gawa 226, 

Ibuki 233. 
llmrihashi 244, 
Ichi-fudo-no-talra 270. 
rchigaya-IIachiman 83. 
Ichihata-dora 287 . 
Icbijo-ga-Tani 242. 


Ichikawa 290. 

— (Peach (harden of 
) 291. 

Ichinohe 346. 
Ichino-kawa (Antimony 
Mine) 95 . 

Ichinomiya (Kazusa) 
297 . 

— (Owari) 226. 228. 
Ichi-no-moto 313 . 
Ichinose (H. S.) 

230. 

Ichinoseki 340. 
Icbi-no-tani lxi. 130 . 




Ichiren-ji 202, 
lida 210. 

11 Karaon-no-kaxni 841 . 
, rt>. 33. 
limori-san 400, 
lino 29 . 

■"^ioka 294. 
lizaka-Onsen 327. 

Ikao 261. 

— -Fuji 263. 

— -jinja 262. 
Ikariga-seki 42/. 
Ikebukuro it 4. 

Ikeda (Hokkai-do) 437. 

— (Settsu) 176 . 

— (Shikoku) 101. 

Iki 59 . 

Ikisu-jinsha’yoj'. 

Iko-ji 70 . 

Ikumi 278 . 

Ikuno 87 . 

Ikuta-gawa 108 . 

— -jinsha 111 , 125 . 
Ikutamahiko jinsha 232 
Ikutama-jinsha 168 . 
Imaichi 33S. 

Iinakire 176. 
Imamiya-Ebisu-jinsha 


I 170. 

' — -jinsha 233 . 
i Iroari 38 . 

! Imba-numa 293. 
j Imi-miya 74 
1 Imizu-jinsha 234. 
Imperial Diet 
(Houses of ) 34. 

— Library (Tokyo) loo, 

— Mausoleum (Momo- 
yaTiia) 290. 

— Museum (Nara) 299 . 
(Tokyo) 92- TOO. 

— Palace (Tokyo) 3/, 

— Palaces (Kyoto) 210 - 
210 . 


! — Park (Kyoto) 211 . 

' — Theatre 40. 39 . 

] — University (T 5 kyo) Sg, 
i Inaba-jinsha 230, 

1 -yama (Gifu) ;y/. 
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Inaba-yama (Tottorl) 27 . 
9 . 

Inada 31b. 

Tnage 2^2, 

Inamura-ga-sakl 132. 
Inari (and Foxes) 267 . 

— -jinaha 256 . 

Inasa Koen 60 . 

— -no-haiua 289 . 
Inawashiro ^97. 

ko 397. 

Incline (Kyoto) 209 . 
Industrial Museum 

(Nara) 299 . 

Industries cxxxvil. 
InjS'ji 7 . 

Inland Sea 133 - 139 . 

Services 91 . 

Innai 41 j. 

Inns XIV. 

Inohana-dai 29?. 
Tnokasbira tqs. 

Ino Tadayoshi 304. 

Inoya Shrine 777. 
Inuboe-zaki 2()s,. 
Inuyama IQ3. 
Ippon-niatsu (Tokyo) 77. 

Irako (Headland of ) 

17S. 

Iriomoto 36 . 

Iriya 37. J02. 

Iro-zaki 134. 

Isahaya 39 . 
Isaniwa-jlnsha 94 . 
Isawa-no-niiya 335 . 
Ise'Daidai-ko 327 . 

— Daiiin>gu 325 - 329 . 

— Ondo 329 . 

Iseyama ib. \ 

— Daijin-gu ib. 

Isezaki 334^ 

— -cho (Yokoliiuua) /j”. 
Ishibashi /5'/. 

yaraa 13^. 

Ishibitsu Jbo. 

Ishide-ji 94 . 

Ishigaki . 36 . 

— -yama /75. 

Ishikari (Plain of ) 

433 - 

— -gawa ^6. 
Tshinden 320 . 
IshUno-hodcn 131 . 
Ishinomaki 33S. 

Ishioka 307 • 

Ishitori -Matsu ri 226, 
Ishiyama 338 . 339 . 
IwShizuchi 133 . 137 . 

— -yama 95 . 

Isobe 2b8, 

Isohaina 310. 
Isonokami-jingu 31 . 3 . 
Isosaki-Sakatsura-jinja 

3to. 


Iso-SIiimatsu-tcl 32 . 
Issaikyo-no>taki 63 . 
Isuzu-gawa 332 . 
Itako 30s. 

Itanii 176 . 

Itaya 402. 

Itinerary Plans iv. 
Ito (Prince) 22, 

— (Spa) IS4- 
Itoigawa 238* 
Itozaki 82 . 


Itsukushi-kei 340. 
Itsuku-shima 77 . 

-Jinsba (Yoko- 
hama) IS. 
Iwadono-yama igg. 

Iwai (II. S.) 278 . 

Fudo 2()4. 

Twaki Coal-mines 311. 
Iwakiri 334. 

Iwaki-san 422. 

— -yama Shrine 423. 
Iwakuni 76 . 

Twami 278 . 

Iwamizawa 433- 
Iwanai 432. 

Iwanohara Vineyard 

2 ^ 1 . ! 

Iwanuma 32Q. j 

Iwao Sul|ihur-Minn 432.] 
Iwashituizu 189 . I 

Iwate Stud Farm 343. | 

yama 343. i 

Iwaya 130 . 132 . 1 

lya 101. I 

lyevasu’s Mausoleum 
(l^ikko)j 65 . 1 

lyo Flannelette 93 . 

— -nada 13 . 3 . 

— Railway 90 . 93 . 
Izuhara 60 . 

Izunii-jinsha 24 . 


Izurno-Imaichl 287 . 

Taislia 287 . 

Izuna (Shrine) j<)Q. 
— -san 2S0. 

Izusan 132. 
Izu-Shichito 114. 


J I 

Jakkwo-in 259 . 1 

— -no-taki 3S3. ' 

Japan Alps 213--213, j 
Japanese Art (History 1 

of ) Lxxviir-c.xi. 

— ■ Language xxii-xxiii. 

— Mediterranean Sc'a 
133 . 

— .Steamship Companies 1 

XXXVII. I 


Jai^an Tourist Bureau 
xxTi. 7. 23. 

~ Women’s University 
(Tokyo) 87. 
Jidai-Matsuri 246 . 
Jigon-d 5 (Nikko) 377. 
.Tikei-Byoin (Tokyo) 73. 
Jikken^ana bj. 
Jikki-sha 21. 
Jlkkoku-toge 133. 
Jikwan-no-taki 383, 
Jimmokn-ji 22S. 
Jimmn-Tenno LVI. 
Jindai-zakura 278. 
Jingo-Kogo I, VII. 
Jiiirikishas xxxv. 
Jisbo-in 83. 

- -ji 248 . 

Jizo-in 319 . 

Joan-ji 3.34. 

.Foban Line 3/. 2Qg-3t2. 
.Tobu Railway 2bo. 
.Toehi-jl T2S. 

Jodo-ji 83 . 

Jogfi'jinsha 23c}. 
Jogyo-do 373. 

Joiii-ji 333. 

Joko-ji 33. 

.Tokomyo-ji 31 . 

Jokwo-ji J03. 

.Tomyo-ji 12b. 
JSnen-duke 2jS. 
Jorakii-in 33. 

J 6 sen-jl 14b. 

Joto Lino 148 . 

Jozan-kei 433. 

kwan (Nagano) 277. 

Jufuku-ji 129. 

Ju-jutsu (or .Tu-dr)) CLXI. 
JukU'Ban 344 . 

Juniso 39. 41. 
.Tuniten-sba 13. 
.Tunsai-numa 43r. 
JQroku-t 5 303. 


K 

Kabuki-za (Theatre) 40, 
f>S- 

Kabuto-yama 140 . 
Kagekiyo’s Cave 130. 
Kagoshima 29 . 

— -jin.Hha 28 . 

Kagura (Nara) 301 . 

— -ga-oka 43b. 
Kagurazaka (Tokyo) S2, 
Kahoku-gata 232. 
Kaian-Ji 22. 39. 
Kaidan-in 306 . 
KairyQo-ji 307 . 
Kaisan-do 305 . 
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Kaisoi-zun Park 334, 
Kaita-ichi 82. 
iv iii zan-j insb a 052. 
Kaizo-ji 130, 
fvajiwara Kagesue 125. 
Kakchas;hi-gawa 243. 
Kaku5>den ig2, 
Kakuon-ji I2S> 

Kakii-san Koen 86. 
Kakiito 29. 

Kamakura 121-134, 

— -no-mlya 123. 

— .Shoguiiate lxi. 
Kamasaki (H. S.) 

328. 

Kamata 20. 
Kamegawa-Onscn 67. 
Kamoido 41. 2Sg. 

Ten jin 38. 2Sg. j 

Kanieoka 274. I 

Kaine-taki 230. 
Kaineyaiua ilse) 319. 320. 
227. 

— Koen (Hainada) 70. 

(Yainaguehi) 75. 

Kami-(jamo-ji nslia 2G0. 

Goryo-jinsba 225. 

Kamiji-yaina 332. 
Kami-no-yama 40 

•— -shiina (Ainakusa) 57. 
(Lso Bay) ^78. 

— -Suwa 20S. 
Karnitaki-maohi 23b. 
Kaini-yama J4r- f49> 
Kammizo-no-1 latadono 

324. 

KainO'gawa 200. 

Kainoi (Cape) 432. 
KampCi-san 4T3, 
Kainuikotan 43b. 
Kanagasaki 23S. 

no-111 iya 23'^, 

Kanagawa f. /?• to, 

Hfidai 17. 

Kanaiwa 34 g. 

Kauuiiiaclii 2gg. 

Ka-nan Railway 180. 
Kanaya 173. 

Kanazawa (Kaga) 34b 

— (near Kamakura) iB, 
I 34 > 

~ Castle 247 - 

— -niiri 2^, 

— Rampart 4tt, 

Kanazu 243, 

Kanda-gawa 60. 

— -ku 3Chb2, 

— -Myojhi j6. 38. 40, bi, 
Kankakei 98. * 
Kanna-gawa 2bo. 
Kannawa-Onsen 67. 
Kan-no-ura 91. 102. 

Kano School (Painting) 

rxxxviii. xcn. xcix. 


Kano-zan 296. 

Kanuma 338. 

Kanzaki 140. 176. 
Kanzan-ji 177. 

Karafuto 442-448 , 
Karasaki 337. 
Karasawa-yaiiia 331, 
Karatsu 40. 

— Lino 39-40. 

— wares xci. 
Karimo-gawa 111. 

Kariya (Awaji) 132. 

— (Mikawa) iSo, 

Karo Port 279. 
Karuizawa 267, ^7/. 
Kasagi 316. 

Kasama j/6. 
Kashihara-jlngil liVli. 

316. 

Kashi! 16. 

— -no-raiya 16. 

Kashiina (Tenryu) 213, 

— -jinja 303. 

Kashi wa 2 gg, 

Kashi wabara (Shi nano) 
280, 

Kashi wara ISO. 
Kashiwazaki 283, 
Kasuga-j i 1 ija 30(). 

Wakaitiiya 301. 

yania 301. 

(Castle Grounds of 

) 281, 

Kasuisai-Sanjaku-bo 

i 75 > 

Kasiikabc 35 • 

Kasunii 277. 

ga-seki 33- 

-ura J07. 

Kata 132. 

Kata.se 132, 

Katata 337. 

Katayamazu (H. S.) 243. 
Katu-jiusba 23. 
Katori-jingCi 304, 
Katsura-gawa 200. 

— -Rikyii 221. 

Katsu-iira J7. 207, 
Katsuvama 231, 

Kawabe 423. 

Kawa do 226. 
Kawaguchi-Myojin 29./. 
Kawaiiakajima 27b, 
Kawara 340, 

— -yu 2 b 3 . 

Kawasjikl (Kobe) 111, 

— (Musashi) 20, 41, 
Kawashimu 228, 
Kawatabi 34a. 
Kayanuma CoaLMlne 

432, 

Kcelung 349. 
Kegou-no-taki 3S7, 
Kehi-jingu 23S, 


! Kchi-no-Matsubara 230, 

I Kei-han Line 160. 

I Kei-hin Tramway 6. 2g, 
Keiogijuku University 
74- 

Kei'O Tramway 29. 
Kei-sei Tramway 29. 
Kencho-ji (Kamakura) 
128. 

Konchu-ji (Nagoya) 188, 
Ken-ga-mine 137 

— -jutSU CLX. 

Kenkun-jinsha 231. 
Kennin-jl 249. 

Kenroku Park 247, 
Kewai-zaka 130, 
Keya-no-Oto 18. 

Kiba to8. 

Kibitsu-jinsha 86. 
Kibunc-jinsha 262. 
Kichijoji (Musashi) ig3. 

— (TSkyo) go, 

Kiga 141. r4b, 

machi 177, 

Kigen-Setsu 33. 

Kihokii Light Railway 

22g. 

Kii Channel 102. 132. 

Ki kuga wa-n« )-sato 173, 
Kimii-dcra 187. 

Kimura Shlgenari 161. 

I Kinehakn-yama 331. 

! Kinegawa 2go. 

I Kiiikaku-ji 229. 

1 Kinka-san (Inaba-yama) 

! 231- 

1 Kinkwazan 
I Kin-o-jinsba 203. 
Kinoinoto (Omi) 237. 
Kinosaki 276. 

Kiiiri (Imperial Palace) 

212 . 

Kinshoku-ji 340. 
Kintai'bashi 7G. 
Kiiiuga.«?a-yaina 263. 
Kira Yoshinaka 74, 73. 
Kiridoshi Sg, 
Kiriluri-iio-taki 384, 
Kirishima (H. S.) 

28. 

yama 28. 

Kiryfi 333- 

Kisarazu 296. 

Kishimojin 36, 1/4. 
Klshi School (Painting) 

XCIX. 

Kiso Forests 22/, 

— -Fukuhhima 221, 

— *gawa 221, 22b, 228, 

— >no-kakehashi 22^, 

— Yoshinaka 220, 
Kitagata (Kchizen) 244, 

— (Iwashiro) 400, 
Kitano-jinsha 228. 
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Kita-Senju 599- 
Kiuragi 40. 

Kiyoini-dcra i6g. 

— >gata it>Q. 
Kiyomizu-dera (Izumo) 

284. 

(Kyoto) 251. 

— Kwaii-on (Kyushu) 39. 

yaki cxi. 194. 

Kiyosu Castle 22S. 
Kiyotaki j}Sb. 

— -gawa 267. 270. 

Kizu 316. 

Kizuki 287. 

Koami-jinja 36. 
Kobayashi-inachi 29. 
Kobe 103-127. 

Kob i r agata-Temman 
307- 

Kobori Enshu 221. 245. 
Kobotoke-toge 799 . 
Kobukuro-zaka 127. 
Kochi 101 . 102. 

Kddai-ji 250. 

Koda-yaki 26. 
Kodo-kwan (Mito) 308, 
Kofu 200. 

Kofuku-ji 51. 298. 
Koganei 

Kogane-jinsha 33g. 

— . yama-jinja 338, 
Kogen-ji 111 . 126. 
Kogoda 338, 

Kohata 291. 
Koishikawa-ku 83-87. 
Koiwai Stock Farm 343, 
Kojigoku 53. 
Kojimachi-ku 
Kojiina Peninsula 135. 
Kokcl-Saiisho 221 . 
Kokeizan Eiho-ji 223. 
Kokubu 28. 

Kokugi-kwan (Tokyo) 

34. 33- 3S. 40. lot). 
Kokubu nji jqb. 

Kokura 13. 

Kokutai-jl 81. 

Kokwai-do (Osaka) 162. 
Kokwan-ji 338. 
Komagata-do 103. 
Koma-ga-take (Ascent of 

, Shi nano) 223. 

(Ilokkai do) 431. 

(Sagami) 14S. 

Komagome go. 

Koinaki (Battlefield of 
) /9J. 

Komanago-san 395- 
Koniaru-yaiua 282. 
Komatsu (Kaga) 243. 

— (Shikoku) 95. 

Koinikado-jinsha 304. \ 

Kominato 2g8. \ 

Komono 227. 


Komori-jinsha 179. 
Komoro 274. 

Kompira (Sanuki) 99, 

— (Tokyo) 34- 73- 

yama 335. 

Koniukai 20. 

Ko-Naruto 100 . 
Kongo-bu-ji 186. 
Ko-no*dai 200. 

Konosu 23Q. 

Konsei Pa.ss J 9 J. J 96 . 

zan 306. 

Konzo-ji 98. 

Ko-ori 327. 

Koraiji 13S. 

Koraku-on (Okayama) 
84. 

(Tokyo) 40. 84. 

— -ji 3S^ 

Koriyama (Iwashlro) 
324. 

— (Yamato) 309. 
Koromogawa Rampart 

(Site of ) 342. 

Kosaka Mine 41S. 

— Railway 418. 
Kosiiigoe ‘/33 
KosUo-ji (Kyoto) 240. 

(Kara) 294. 

Kosodate K wan -on 173. 
Koso llaehiinan-gu 10 . 
Kotohira (or Kompira, 

Sanuki) 99. 

— -gu 99. 

KotokU'ji ro2, 

Kotsuke Railway 26b. 
Kowukidani 130', 141. 

rj7^ 

Koya-giichi 184. 

san 184. 

Koyama 279. 

iko 279. 

Kozaii-ji 74. 

Kozuwa ^2. 

Kozenshi 279. 

Kozu 138. 

Kozuchi 133. 
Kozu-jinsha 168. 

— -mura 304. 

— -shima iib. 

Kubo-ji 2go. 

Kubota 38. 
Kuclii-no-hayasbi 65. 
Kuchinct?u 56. 
Kugedo-no-Iwaya 286. 
Kugenuiiia 134. 
Kujiranami 283, 
Kujukuri Beach 297 . 
Kilkai (priest) 184. 
Kuinagae Naozane 130. 

249. 

(Tomb of ) 2bc 

Kuma-gawa 26 . 
Kumagaya 2bo. 


Kumamoto 21. 

— Castlo 23. 

Kumano 187. 

gawa 187. 

— -jinja (Tokyo) 37. 38. 
Kuinanotaira 271. 
Kuiuedera 315. 

no-8enuin 315. 

Kune (Copper ^line) 213. 
Kuiii-tonii Mine 432. 
Kuiij-zan 17/. 174. 
Kuradatc Dainichi-do 
421. 

Kurama-yama 261. 
Kiirata-yaina 330. 
Kurayoshi Light Rail- 
way 272 . 

Kure 82. 

— Line 71. 
Kureha-yama 23b. 
Kuribayashi Koen 97. 
Kiirihama 13b. 
Kurikara-togo 232, 
Kurile Islands 441. 
Kuriyagawa Rampart 

344‘ 

Kurobo-gawa 237, 
Kurodani Kwomvo-ji 
249. 

Kuro-hime 2b7. 

-y.'iina 2S0. 

Kuroishi Light Railway 
4-\l. 

Kuroiso 32 r. 
Kuroiwa-Kokuzo 32b. 
Kurokami-yama 203. 
Kuroki-no Gosho (Okii 
284. 

(Sado) 2SS. 

Kiiro-matsu-nal 431. 
Kurosawa 222. 

Kurumo 20. 
Kusanagi-iio-tsurugi 
(sword) rgo. 

Kusatsii (Kotsuke) 263. 

— (Omi) 339. 

— Line 339. 

— Sbirane 2bb. 

Kushiro 437. 

— -gawa 438. 

— Inne 42g. 

Kusbunnai 44S. 
Kusiinoki-dera 111. 126. 

— Masashigo LXix. 126. 
188, etc. 

(Bronze Statue 

of ) 33- 

— Masatsura 188. 
Kutani-yaki Xcvi. 244, 
Kutchan 431, 

Kutsukake 2rfi. 273. 
Kuwana 22b. 

-jinsha 22b. 

Kuya-dd 241. 
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Kuzawa iby. 
Kn/Aihara-oka-jinsha T30. 
Kwamrnu-Tcuiio i^x. 200. 
Kwan-ei-ji 9/. 04- JOi. 
Kwaukai-Ji-Onseii 67. 
Kwannon-zaki (Sagami) 

I. 

Kwan-on cxxv. 

(of Ilase, Kama- 
kura) 130 . 

( , Yamato) 313. 

Kwanran-tei (Matsu- 
shima) 331 ‘ 

Kwansai Main Line 
316-:J19. 

Kwoffi-eii (H. S.) 43 B, 
Kwoniyo-ji 12 ^. 

Kworin School (Paint- 
ing) XCIII. xcix. 
Kworyu-ji 263. 
Kyobashi-ku 6-/-66. 
Kyogen CLXXiii. 
Kyo-machi 29. 
Kyo-ga-mine (Mausolea 

at ) jj/. 

Kyoto 190-272. 

— r'loctric Tramways 
207. 

— Imperial Museum 253, 

— -yaki (or Kyo-yaki) 
xcvi. 194. 

Kyuka-san ibS, 


L 

Lacquer-Work lxxxiv. 
LXXXVI. xc. xcvi. 
<’1V. cx. 

Lakes li. 

Lake Sea 133. 
liauciscapo Gardouiiig 
CCIT-CCIV. 

Language xxi-xxx. 
Latin Quarter ('Pokyojdo. 
Library (Kyoto Prelec- 

tural ) 247. 

— (Tokyo; 100 . 
Literature (Sketch of 

Japanese ) 

OLXXXVIII-CCII. 

Luchu 35. 

xxxin. 


M 

Maebashi 354 ^ 
Mae-Shirane 3 qb. 
Maibara 341. 

Maiko 130. 

Mail (Inland )xxxix. 


Mail (International ) 

XL. 

Main Thoroughfare 
(Nihorabashi-ku, 
Tokyo) 62 . 

Maisaka 17 b. 

Maizuru 178. 

— Line 147. 272. 
Maki-no-o 267. 
Makuzu-yaki cxi. 

Mama (Joint Bridge at 

) 2 Q/. 

Maraiya Gulf 412 . 
Mampuku-ji (Iwami) 70. 

(Yamashiro) 291. 

Mani-ji 279. 

Mauo-ryo 238, 
Mansei-baahi 6/. 
Mansho-ji 82 . 
Manufacturing 
Industries cxlv-cliii. 
Maple Club (Shiba Park) 
67. 

Marriage Lxxv- 
LXXXVII. 

Marugame 98. 
Maruyama (Tokyo) SQ, 
67 . tS. . 

— Koen (Formosa) 351. 
(Kyoto) 243. 

— School (Painting) 
xcix. 

Mashike 43S* 

Masuda 70. 
Masuniuda-jinsha 228 . 
^latoya 3 55. 

Matsu bara-jin.sha 230 . 
Matsuchi-yama 103 . 
]\Iatsuda ibb. 
iNIatsudo 2 go. 2 C)q. 
Matsue 284. 
Matsugasaki-jinslia 75. 
iMatsuida 2 t> 8 , 
Matsukawa-iso j//. 

lira 3 J2, 

Matsukaze-Murasan le-do 
129. 

INIatsukura-gawa 42 ^. 
Matsumoto a/j', 
JMatsu-no-o-jinsha 267. 
ISIatsuo-gawa 101. 
Mat.susaka 323. 

— Park 323. 
Matsu.saki-jinsba 74. 
Matsushima 334> 33 b. 
Matsu yauia 94. 

— Castle 94. 

Matsuzakl 280. 

Mauka 447 . 

Mausoleimi of lyemltsu 
37 b. 

Maya-san 107. 127. 
Measures (and Weights) 
xvn. 


Meigetsu-in i 2 q , 

Moiji 15. 

Semmon-Gakko 13. 

Meguro 33 . 112 . 

— -Fudo 22 . sb, 4 T, 112 , 
Mejiro 113 . 

— -Fudo 87 , 
Mckari-jinsha 10. 

Metal -work lxxxi. 

LXXXIV. Lxxxvr. 
Lxxxix. xcv. cm. cx. 
Mibu-dera 241. 
Michi-nO'O 56. 

Mihara / 13 . 

Miharu 323 . 

Mihashi (Nikko)j6j'. 
MihO'jinsha 283. 

— -no-Matsubara /70 

seki 283. 

Mii-dera 338. 

Miikc Colliery 21. 

— Harbour 21. 
Alijin-maru (sword) 130 , 
Mikarai-yama 339. 
Mikasa-yama (Hitachi) 

30 b. 

(Nara) 801. 

(On-take) 222 . 

Mikata-ga-hara 17 b. 
Mikuni 243 . 

— Line 23 b. 
Mikura-jima ub, 
Mikuriya 281. 

Militiiry Academy 

(Tokyo) S 3 . 

— Arts CLX-cLXiil. 
Miineguri-Inari 107 , 
Mimi-zuka 253. 
Minanii-Senju 299. 

— -Yamato 13 . 
Minamoto Tainetomo 

35. jjb. 

— Yoritomo lxi. 121 . 
iMinasc-gu 189. 

INlinato (Awaji) 132. 

— -machi (Hitachi) J09. 
Mir.atogawa-jinsha 111. 

125. 

Minesawa 213 . 

Mining Industry CLV. 
Minohu-san 20 b. 

Mino-o Koen 176. 

— Line 150. 

Minowa Castle Grounds 
203 . 

Mino wares xci. cxi. 
223 . 

Mint (Osaka) 163. 

Misaki (Uraga) 13 b. 

— -jinja 3 b. 

Misasa 281. 

Misawa 3 S 7 . 

Mishima 139 . ibb. 

— -jinsha ibb. 
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Mississippi Bay 
Misiimi 26 . 

— ropf)er Mine 432. 
Mitajiri 75 . 

^titake (Kai) 20 j. 

— (Musasbi) 197. 

-- -gawa 227, 

^ritarashi jo 6 . 

Mi to j?aS. 

— Castlo Grounds 30S. 

— Lino 31b, 

Mitsubishi Dockyard -iS. 
Mitsu-ga-hama 93 . 
Mitsui-Tagawa 16 . 
Mitsujima 212. 
Mitsu-mine-san 2bo. 
Miura Peninsula /. 
Miwa 313 . 

Miyagino 14b. 

Miyaji 25 . 

Miyajirna 76 . 
Miyake-jima iib. 
Miyako (Ryukyu) 36 . 

— -no-j 5 29 . 

Odori 191 . 

Miya-no-koshi 220. 
.Miyanoshita I3i). 140. 

144. J 4 S. 

Mivatoko 61 . 

Miyazaki 68 . 

— Bunko 329 . 

— -jinsha 68 . 

— Line 29 . 

Miyazu 178 . 

Miyoda 274. 

Mizuki 19 . 

Mizusawa J./^. 

no-Kwan-on 2b3. 

Mizushinia-nada l-» 3 . 
134 . 

Mootsu-ji 342. 

Mogarni Family ("I'oiiibs 

of ) 400. 

gawa 40^. 

.Mogi Port 51 . 

Mognsa-en 198. 

Moji 8 - 10 . 

MokubO'ji /07 
Moinoyama 299 . 

— Goryo 290 . 

.Monjii 178 . 

— -kaku 179 . 
Monokiki-yaina 262. 
Mononobo*no-Moriya 

172 . 

Monzen 320. 

Mori 431, 

Morimatsu 90 . 

Mori oka 343. 

— Castle Grounds 344. 

— Park 344. 

Mororan ^0. 

— -Main Line 420. 430. 
Morozaki 181. 


Mortuary Temples 
(Tokugawa Family) 

1 01 . 

^tosuge 29$. 
Moto-Hakone 130. 
Motomiira //j*. 

ISiotoori Norinaga Lxv. 
— ’a House 323 . 

Motosu lbs. 

Mountain.^ xlvii. ilix. 
Muda-iio-watashi 182 . 
Mukade-yama 339 . 
Mukojima 41. ro7. 
Muko-inachi 189 . 

sail (Mnaasbi) 260. 

yaina (Kanazawa) 

2i^. 

Muko-yarna (Settsu) 127 . 
Aiunetsuki-hatcho ibi. 
Murakami Yoshiteni 
182 . 

Murakumo-no-taurugi 
(bword) LVii. 

Murasuki SIn'kibii 339 . 
Muro-do 237. 

Muroto 102 . 

Muryo-ji iSo. 

Musashi (Plain of ) 

239. 273. 

Mu.sashinO'Oij.ien 18 . 
Mu.seum (Kyoto; 204 . 

— (Nara) 299 . 

— rOsaka) 16 G. 

— (SapiMiro) 444 . 

— (Tokyo) 92-100. 
^fusha-Matsuri 380. 
Muahi-kiii-Monju 404. 
Mu.sic rnxx-cLX.xi. 
Mutsu-Kuriugi-Httchi- 

man 4oy. 

Miiya 100 . 
Mybban-Oii.sen 67 . 
Myogi-san 209. 

Myoho-in 255 . 

— -ji (Kai) 164. 

— (Tokyo) 3S. 

(Yokohama) 17. 

Mydhon-ji 127. 
Myojin-dake 21S. 
Aiyujo-ga-tako //y. 
Myoken 3O. 37. 

dako 55 . 

— -do 330. 

Myokoku-ji 174 . 
Myoko-zan 2S1. 
Myorrian-ji 220 . 
Myosliin-ji 262 . 


N 

Nachi (Waterfall) 187 , 
Nagaharna (Fuji) ib.f. 
— (Omi) 336 . 237. 


NagakuLe (Buttlelield of 

) w. 

Nagano (Shlnano) 27b. 

— Lino (Kawachi) 147 . 
Nagaoka (Gifu) 233. 

— (Niigata) 283. 
Nagara-gawa 229. 23 1. 
Nagareyama 299. 
Nagasaki 41 -^ 6 . 

— Line (Tosu-Nagasaki) 
37 - 39 . 

Nagashino (Battlefield 

of ) 17S, 

Nagata-jinsha 126 . 
Nagayaina 440. 

Nagoya (Kyushu) lxiv, 
40 . 

— (Owarl) 182-193. 

— Castle j88. 

— Harbour 183, 

— -jinsha 188. 

Naha 35 . 

Naigil (Lse) 325 . 332 . 
Nai-no-taki 280. 
Nakabusa (II. S.) 2r9. 
Naka-dako (Aso-.san) 25 . 
Nakaiwa-baslii 338. 
Nakajima Park 474- 
Nakamura (Johan Line) 

j/ 5 . 

— (Tosa) 102 . 

— Castle Grounds 312. 

— Koen 192. 

Nakano 193. 
Naka-no-chaya jiy, 
Nakano-jo 2b i. 
Naka-no-shima 160 . 162 . 

umi 281 . 

Nakapixj 212. 213. 
Nakasu 64. 

Nakat.'fu (Kyushu) 64 . 

— -gawa 223. 
Nakatomi-no-Katsum i 

172 . 

Nakayaina (Rikiichn) 
34b. 

— (Hikuzen) 340. 

— (Settsu) 176 . 

— (Shimosa) 291. 

— Hokekyo-ji 291. 
Nakoso 310. 

Namamugl 20. 

Nainariho 132 . 

Nainaze 177 . 
Namba-Bctsu-in 171 . 

— -jinsha 171 . 
Nainegawa 402. 
Narneri-gawa 130. 
Namioka 423. 
Nanac-uo-taki 262. 
Nanakusa-jinsha 83 . 
Nanao 232. 

— Castle Grounds 232 . 

— Line 233 . 
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Nana-taki sSj, 
NanatsU'dera J8g» 

— -aania 40. 

ido J 06 . 

Nanohl-Kmbu-jo (Osaka) 
171. 

Nandai-mon (Nani) 3013, 
Nangu-jinsha 234. 
Nttiiiwii-bashi 1C4. 

— -Odori 154. 

Naiikai Line 150. 

Nanko Park 324. 
Nantai-san jqs, 
Nanzcn-ji 247. 

Naootaii 281. 

Nara 296-:309. 

— Koen 298. 

— Line 290-295. 

Narai 220. 

Narashino 2Q2. 
Nariai-san 178. 179. 
Narita 300* 

Fudo 300. 

— Hallway 300. 

Naruko 340, 

Naruini iSr. 

Naruto 132. 134. 

Narutd 2Q3. 
Nasliinoki-jiijsha 225. 
Nasu 32/. 

dake 322. 

Nata-dera 24^. 

Nautical College J08. 
Nawa Entomological 
In.<!titute 23/. 

— jinsha 281. 

Nayoro ^40. 

NaTo&lii 44S, 

Ncbiita Festival JSO. 
N^ishi (Race-(>ourso 

Ground, Yokohama) 

j6. 

— (TSkyo) J02. 

Nehan-e 256. 
Nozame-no-toko 224. 
NezAi Gongen 90. 
Nichireii 12b, 132. 2gS. 
Niezaki (priest) 321. 322. 
Nigitsu-jinsha 81. 
Nigwatsu-do 305. 
Nihombashi Hridge O2. 

— -ku 62 -- 64 . 
Nihonimatsu 32s. 
Niigata 283. 

NiiWa 90. 95. 

Nli-jinia iib. 

Nii-kappu (Crown 

Pasture of ) 439 - 

Niikurama 340 . 

Niitsu 2 S 4 . 

NUa-RikyQ 216. 
NiJQ'bashi 

— Waterfall 230. 


Nikko 339-383. 

— Kocn 3S0. 

— Lino.?j;S. 

— Range 
Ninna-jl 262 . 
Nino-shima 82 . 

taki 411 . 

Nintoku-Tenno Lvni. 

168 . 

Nippara igy. 

Nippon Sekiyu Kwaisha 
283. 

Nirayama iby. 

Nirazaki 207. 

Ni.shi Hongwan-Ji 
(Kanazawa) 248. 

(Kyoto) 235 . 

(Nagoya) igo. 

(Tokyo) 66. 

Nishijin 225 . 

— Si Ik- weaving 193 . 
Nishijo 2 ig, 

Nishi Koen (Fukuoka) 
18 . 

— Nasuno 317. 

Ni.shi navi Line 117 . 
Nishino-niiya 140 . 
Ni.shi-no-omoto 31 . 

— Otani 252 . 

— -Tozaki 16 . 

Yoshida 28b. 

no-urai 163. 

Nishizawa Gold Mine 

392 . 

Ni son-in 265 . 
Nitta-jinsha 21, 

— Yosbioki Jt. 

— Yoshisada n.xix. 
Niwo-no-umi 3 . 37 . 
Niwo-son exxvi. 
Noboribetsii ffo- 

— Spa 440. 
Noborito-jinsha 203, 
Noda joo. 

— -jinsha (Yainaguchi) 
76 . 

vaina (Kanazawa) 

248. 

No dance ci.xxiir. 
Nofuku-ji 126 . 

Nogata 13 . 

Noge 13. 

Nogeyama ib. 

Nogi 74 . 82. 

’s Residence 79. 
Nobejl 340. 

Nojiri-ko 280. 

Noken-do 18. 
Norikura-ga-dakc .?jb. 
N. American Route 11. 
North-Eastern Main 
Line 30. 

Nose-no-Myoken 176 . 
Noshivo 7/7. 


Nosbiro-gawa 417. 
Notasan 447. 

Notogawa 340 . 

Noto-jlina 233. 
Nukanorne 404. 
Nukii-no-Benten 193* 
Numano-hata 439. 
Numazu 765. 
Nnnagawa-jinja 238. 
Nunobiki Falls 111 . 

— Koen 124 . 

— Mineral Spring 111 . 

yama 111. 

Nusbima 132 . 

Nuttari 283. 

Nyoho-ji 284. 
Xyoi-ga-dake 248 . 
Nyoirin-do 182 . 

— -Kwan-on exxvi. 125 . 
Nyorai exxvi. 


o 

OamI (Boso Line) 297. 

— (Shiwobara) 318. 

Oarai J/o. 

I Obama (Boso Line) 297 > 

— (Kyusbil) 61 . 

Obasutc 219. 

Obu 180. 

Ocean Navigation Lines 
XXXVII. 

Ochanomizu 89. 

Oebi 40 . 

Ochiai 437 > 

inura 114. 

Ochidani Shrine 279 . 
Oebi-gata 232. 

toge 179 . 

Odaiba (Shinagawa) jj. 
Odani (H. S.) 238. 

Odu Nobunaga Lxni. 

161 . 231 , tie. 

Odate 418. 

Odawara 138. 

Odo (Shinionoseki) 7 . 

Oc Iliroiuoto J23. 

— -yama 274 . 

()funatsu 303. 

Ogaki 233. 

Oga Peninsula 414. 
Ogasawara-jinia nb~ii7. 
Ogawa-nuichi-dori 
(Tokyo) 6/. 

Ogi 39 . 

Ogi-dani (Matsushima) 

X '' "ri 74. 

ma Park (Izumi) 
174 . 

Ohava (Kyoto) 258 . 
Ohara (H. S.)j^ 5 . 

I Oimatsu-ga-sakl 3go. 
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Oishida 408. 
0islii*Fiido-8on 324. 

— Yoshio 7 jr. 

Oiso 137, 

Oita 67. 

Oiwako (Hokkaido) 43g. 

— ^Karuizawa) 271, 273. 
Oji (Musashi) 41. J14. 

314. 

— (Yamato) 181. 312. 

— -Gongen (Tokyo) J07. 

— -jinja iTokyoj 38, 

— Tramway i?. 

Ojiya 283. 

Okiige-mairl 827. 
Oka-no-yu (H. S.) 422, 
Okaya 208. 

Okayama 83. 

— Cattle 84. 

Okazaki j8o. 

Okohazama 181, 

Oki Archipelago 284. 
Okinawa 35. 

Okit.su ibg. 

Okoba 27. 

Okubo 3S^ IQS* 
Oku-Shirane 3Qb. 
Okyo-dera 277. 

Oniagari 412. 
Omanago-san sgS* 
Omi-Fuji 340. I 

Ominato (Mutsu) Sf; 
Online 74. 

— Lino 71. 

.saa 278, 

Oniiya (.Tobu Railway; 
2bo. 

— (Musashi) j/j', 

— (Suruga) lbs. 

— Gosho (Palace) 216. | 

— -guclii ibj. \ 

Park 41. 31b. I 

Oiniwa-jinsha 313. | 

Omori 2J. \ 

0-moto Koen 80. ! 

Oniu-isbi 335. ] 

Omura .39. 

— Bay 39. 

Oinuta 20. 

0-Naruto 100. 
Ondo-no-Scto 82. 
Ongagawa 15. 

Onifu (Lake) 2/6. 
Onikobe j^tq. 340. 
Onishi-no-keirvu 200. 
Onjo-ji 33.H. 

Oiioda (Iwaki) j//. 

— (Naguto) 74. 
Onoe-no'iiiatsu 131. 
Onogawa 403. 

-- -ko 3QQ* 

One Kurobei 268. 
Onomichi 82. 

Ono>no-taki 224. 


Ono Takamnra 3 S^‘ 

terusaki-jiiija 3S. 

tmoura 14 . 

Ousen-ga-take 3 Qb. 

— -ji (San-in) 276. 

— -jinja 

On -take (Kiso) 222. 

( Norik ura-ganiako) 

217. 

-jinsha (Tokyo) 

, 3 S* SS. b2. 

Onuma 430. 

— Koen 430. 

Ori-o 13. 

Osaka 141-174. 

— Bay 128. 132. 134. 

— Castle 161 . 

— -San-ln Line (W. Sec- 
tion, Sea Route) 69. 

Shikoku Line (Sea 

Route) 92. 

— ShSsen Kwaisha’s S.S. 
Lines 151. 

Osarusawa Kozan 41Q. 
Osezaki rbo. 

Oshiiiia (Matsushima) 
337* 

O-shinia (Inland Sea) 

137. 138. 

(Izu-Sbichi-to) ///. 

(Kyushii) 34. 

Oshinia-Fuji 431. 
Oaore-zan 347. 

(II. S.) 34S. 

Osu Kwan-on (Nagoya) 

^ iSQ. 

Ota 310. 

— Dokwan 43. 137, etc. 
(')taka rSi. 

Utakamori (Matsu.sliima) 
, 337* 

()taki 222. 

Otaiiiachi Koen 202. 

( )taui Kwan-on 3/7. 
Utaru 432. 

— Park 433- 
Otodonie-daki /6f. 
Ot<jko-yania Hachiman- 

gn 189. 

Otuiiiari 447, 

Otome-toge 13Q. 147. 
Otonaso-gawa 274. 
Otorl-jinsha (Sakai) 174.1 

(Tokyo; 3Q. I 

Otsu (Kumamoto) 25. j 

— (Omi) 336. 

Ot.suki igg. 

0-u Line 401-423. 
Owakidani i^. 

Owani 42 i. 

Oyama (N.E. Line) j/6. 
Oyama (Sagaini) 137. 

— (Tachi-yaraa Range; 
^S 7 * 


Oyaina-jinsha 248. 
Oya-shirazu 238, 
Ozu 95. 

O/.uchi 133. 


P 

Pacific Route ii. 
Painters rvii. cvm. 
Painting lxxix. lxxxii 
XCVIII. cvi. 

— (Western ) cix. 

Pas.sports iii. 

Perry (Commodore) lxv. 

J4* i3i>* IS4* 
Pescadores 352. 

Plains (Uplands and Ix)w 
) L. 

Ponto-cho (Kyoto) 233. 
Porcelain (Pottery and 
— ) LXXXVl. xc. xcvi. 
CV. CX. CXI. CXLVIII. 

Porters xxxiv. 

Posts xx.\ix. 

— (Parcel ) xr,t. 

Pottery (see Porcidain) 


R 

Raikoji (Eebigo) 2S3, 
- (Kobo) 112. 

Rallway-s xxx-xxxiv 
Rakuyiiki wares xci. 
19). 

Red Cro.ss Hospital 41. 
Kcigan-ji to8. 

Reiun-ji 8 q. 

Reizan Shokon-bi 
(Kyoto) 251. 
Renaissance School 
(Painting) c. 

Rengc (If. S.) 2/3. 
Reservoirs (Osaka) 163. 
Restaurants xv-xvi. 
Riku-ii Line 33Q, 
Rinno-ji 3b7. 

Rinsai-ji 174. 

Rinsen-ji (Eohigo) 282. 

(Kiso) 224. 

(Kyoto) 266. 

(Yonezawu) 403, 

Rin Sliihoi 333* 
Rinvho-in 8g. 
Risshaku-il 408. 
Ritsurin Koen 97. 
Rivers XLIX. 
liokkaku-do 234. 
Rokko-zan 107. 127. 
Roknbani-niitsu-ji 250. 
Rokusho igb, 

Ruuioi 43S* 
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Burnoi Lino 42 ^. 
Eurumopjpo 43 S- 
Russian Cathedral 6 /» 
Ryoben*do 305. 
Ryogoku-bashi /06. 
RyoiuS Line 
Ryfian-ji 263. 

Kyugasaki Line jo6, 
Ryfige-ji 171 , 

Ryunon-ji 227. 

Ryuko-ji ijj, 

Ryukyu 35. 
Ryu-o-no-taki 18. 
Ryuseri-ji (Shizuoka) 17 s. 
Ryuzon-ji (Tokyo) 
Ryuzu-no-taki J9/. 


s 

Sabae 240 . 

Sacred Deer (Nara) 300 
Sado 287 - 288 . 

Saga (Kyushu) 37. 

— (Sau-in) 274. 
Saghalieu 442. 
Sahara-uake 43 t. 
Saiiarazawa 403 . 

Saiclio (or Deugyo- 

Daishi) 258. 

Saidai-jl 308. 

Saigo 284. 

Saijo-ji r()(), 

Saikaku 230 . 

Sai-kawa 24 g. 
Saiki-haina 102. 
Saikoku-ji 83. 

Sairnyo-ji 20 . 

Saiwa-seki 260. 
Sakacliaiua 443 . 

Sakai (Hoki) 283. 

— (Musashi) jgs. 

— (().saka) 173. 

— Line 272. 283. 
Sakamoto Koen 64 . 
Saka-ore-no>niiya 203 . 
Sakashita Gate 32 . 
Sakata 4 og. 
Sakawa-gawa /66. 
Saki-.shima 36. 

Sukura 2 ( 73 . 

Sakurada Gate /6. 32 . 33 . 
Sakura-ga>oka Park j'j/. 
Sakurai 314. 

— Line 313-315. 

— -no-anto 188. 
Sakurn-jima 82. 

Park 166. 

-jinsha 86. 

— -no-baba 234 . 

— -no-miya Line 148. 

-- Sogo 304> 
bakurayama-jinja 344 - 


Salt Manufacture CLVi. 
Sambutsu-do jdy. 

— -ji 28J. 

Sammai-do 305. 
Sainukawa-jinsha 137, 
Sanagu 319. 

Saugu Line 148. 320. 
Sangwatsu-do 305. 

San-in District 272. 

Sanjo (Echigo) 284 . 

— Bridge 227. 

ga-take 183_. 

Sanjusangen-do 255. 

San no 37 . 40 . 38 , 

Sano (Shimotsuke) 331 . 

— (Suruga) /66. 

Sanseiji 2 iq. 

Saim-jinsha 29. 

Sanuki 30 b. 

— Line 90. 

San-yo Line 71-88. 
Sanzen-in 259. 

Sapporo 433> 

— -jinja 434 
Saruda hike (, xxvi. 
Surusawa-iio-ike 298. 
Sasa-d(‘ra 81 . 

Sasago 200 . 

Sa&ayaina 177. 

Sa'-'.ebo 39 . 

Saahisen Park 403 ^ 

Sasun a 60. 

Satsunia-yaki xcvi. cxi. 
Suwara 304 . 

Sawatari (II. S.) 2 ^ 3 . 
Sayo-no-nakayama 173 . 
Sazae-to 400 . 

Sculpture lx.xx. cii. 
cix. 

Sea Route (Hokkaido 1 
428. 

(Kobo) 116-119. 

(Ostika) 150 153. 

(Yokohama) 9. 

(via Suez) i. 

Soi-Ban 344. 

Seicho-ji 177. 

Seigan-ji 144. 

Seiken-ji ibq. 

Seiryo-ji 265. 

Seisoo-ji 73. 

Sekl 319. 

Sekigaliara 234 ^ 

Sokinioto j/o. 

Sokito J97. 

Sekiya J/y. 

Senibon-matsubara ibg. 
Seinpu-kwan 163. 

Sendai 3^0-334- 
Songaku-ji 74 . 
Sciigcn-jinsha (Euji) ibo. 
(Shizuoka) 173. | 

— -yaraa 143 ^ 

Sciigokuhara /y/. 147 . I 
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Sen-Hoku Light Rail- 
way 338 , 

Senjin Waterfall 230 . 
Senju-takl 230 . 
Senjo-ga-hara 3 ^ 2 , 
Sonju-ga-hara 390 , 
Seiiko-ji 83. 
Sennichl-mae (Osaka) 
146. 171. 

Sennyu-ji 256. 

Senshu-ji 320. 

— Park 413 . 

Sensho-ji 406 . 

Sen-toi 81. 

Sento Gosbo (Palace) 
215. 

Senzoku-ike 21 . 

Seson-ji lxxx. 
Sessho-seki 322 . 

Sesshu (artist) 70. 

Seta 338. 

Setagaya //j. 

— -Siiiroato J13. 

Soto (Nagoya) IQ 2 . 

— (Yokohama) 18 . 

— -Naikai 133. 

yaki xcvii. cxi. 

Setsubun 34. 

Shakuson-ji 274 . 

Sbasui (Waterfall) /66. 
Shiaku-jiina 137. 

Shiba Daijiii-gu j(?. 
Shibai clxxiv-cvxxvii. 
Shiba-ku 66-65. 

— Park 39 . 77 . 

— Rikyu 67. 

seki-Onsen 67. 

— Sbiniinei 67. 

Shibuta 284 .. 2 S 3 . 
Sliiba-iira 67. 

Shibukawa 20 /, 

Shibuya 1/3. 

— -Hachiman-gCi 38 , 
Shichiri-ga-hama 132 . 
Shiga-no-umi 337. 
Shigaraki wares xc. 
Shigi-san 181. 
Shigitatsu-sawa 137 . 
Shigwatsu-do 305. 
Shihonryu-ji j66. 
Shijo-dori 234. 

— School (Painting) c. 
Shikaina 87. 

Shikka 44 S* 

Shikoku 89-102. 
Shikotsu-ko 439- 
Shiniabara (KyushQ) 
LXV. 56. 

— Peninsula 51. 

Shima (II. S.) 2 t> 3 , 
Sbimada 174. 
Shiiua-meguri (E.xcur- 

Sion to RockvS, Oga 
Peninsula) 41b. 
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Shlmatsu Selhin 31 . 
Shimbashi Bridge tf, 

— Station 67. 

Shimizu lyo. 

Sblmmachi 260, 
Shimoda jS4 ^ 

Shimodate j/d. 
ShimO'Gamo*jinsha 269 . 

— -Goryo-jinsha 226 . 
Shimonoseki 2 - 7 . 

— Kizuki Line (Sea 
Route) 69 . 

— Straits 134 . 
Shiiuo-shima 67 . 

Suwa 2 o 8. 

Shinagawa 22. 
Shinano-gawa 267, 

— Diversion -Works 287. 

Shin-Etsu Line 267-2SS. 
Shingcn (Tomb of ) 

203. 

Shingfl 187 . 

Shiii-Ikuta-gawa 111 . ' 
Slujjji-ko 286 . 

Shin id 4 og. 

Shin'iukii 113, 

Shinko-ji 112, 
Sbin-Kyogoku 2 . 33 , 

— Maizuru 178 . 
Shinnyo-do 248 . 

Shiiinyu 14 . 
Shinobazu-ike 10/, 
Sbinobu-Mojiznri 326. 

yama Keen 323, 

Shino-gaya 230. 
Shin-Ohashi loS. 
Shi-no-noi 276. 

Line 2S<p. 

Shi no wares xc. 
Shinsai-bashi-suji 172 . 
Shinsen-en 227 . 
Shin-Tengu-yama 433- 
Shintoism cxii-cxiv. 
Shintoist Architecture 

CXXXI-CXXXV. 

Shin-Yakushi-ji 306 . 

— -yu (Unzen) . 33 . 

zan 4/3. 

Shippo CXI. 
Sbirahata-yama 123. 
Shirahige-jinja J07. 
Shirahone 213. 216. 
Shiraishi-jima 1 . 34 . 
Shiraito-no-taki (Suruguj 

its. 

Siiirukawa 323. 

— Ca‘>tle Grounds 324. 
Sliirakumo-nO'taki 387. 
Sliiraiie-sau (Kotsiike) 

2tt. 

(Nikko) 39 (>- 

Sbiranui {lynis fiUuus) 
26 . 58 . 


Shlratori 29 . 

— -no-Misasagi rgi» 
Shiribeshi-zan 431. 
Shlrito-zaki 438. 
Shiriuchi 34t. 

Shiroishi 327* 
Shiroyama (Kotsuke) 

268. 

— Park (Ragoshima) 31 . 

— — (Matsue) 285 . 
Shisaka Island 90 . 

— -jima 95 . 

Shisen-do 257 . 
Shitahi-no-Ogawa 323 . 
Shita-machi (Tokyo) 42. 
Shifaya-jinja 36. 102. 

ku go- 1 02. 

Shiwobara 317. 
Shiwogama (Uikuz<in) 

33 S. 

— (Shiwobara) 319^ 
Shiwo^ashira 14 . 
Shiwojiri 2rg. 
Shiwono-yu ( 11 . S.) 319. 
Shiwoya 130 . 
Shizu-ga-take (* Seven 

Sixja’rs of ’) 237. 

Shizuhata (Mt.) 173, 
Shizuka 124. 

Shizuki 132 . 

Shizunio 223. 

Shizuoka 171. 

Shizu-ura itg. 
Shobu-ga-hauja 391. 
ShObuta 33t. 
Shddo-sbima (Inland 
Sea) 98 . 131 . 136 . 139 . 

— -Shdnin 3t2. 
Shofuku-ji 51 . 
Shdgaku-in ibS. 

Shogun -zuka 244 . 
Shoin-Jinsha 113, 
Shoji-gawa (The Canal 

of ) 183. 

ko Jb3. 

Shojoge-in 225 . 
Sboko-jinja 403. 
Sho-man-in 168 . 

Shdrayo Waterfall 237. 
Shonai Plain 409. 
Shoren-in 246 . 

Shusd-in 305 . 

Shtigaku-in RikyQ 219 . 
Shunkei-iiuri 417. 

> Shuri 36 . 

I Sbiizeiiji 767. 

I — Temple ib 7 , 
j Siberian Route i. 

Sleeping-Berths .\xxni. 
i Sobu Line 31. 289. 

I .Soeda 61 , 

S 5 fuku-ji 60 . 

! Sogu 29b. 
i — -do 144. 


Soga School (Painting) 0. 
S6Jl-Ji (Note) 233 - 

(Tsurumi) 2 o» 

Sokoku-ji 224 . 

Sokokura /40. 

Sokosba 362 . 
Sokuryo-zan 440. 
Soma-ga-dake 2b3. 

— -jinja 312. 

Somei 3 S» 

Somen-no-taki 384, 
Sonel-ji 290. 
Sone-no-inatsu 131 , 
Sonobe 274 . 
Sorachl-gawa 433 - 
Sdsan-ji 82. 

SosuI-TJiiga 209 . 

Sdiin-ji 144. 

Southern ArchiiMilagoes 
33 . 

Soya Line 421). .pfo. 
St«*uin'']ii]) Serv ices 
XXXVI-XXXVIII. 
stock-farming CXLIV- 
eXLV. 

Subasliiri ibj. 

Suga-jinja Hr. 

Siigaino Bydin Ho. 
Sngaru-ga-taki 25 . 
Sugawara Michizanc i.x. 
19 , eto. 

Sugita 13. 17. 134. 

SujJin 707 . 

Suisho-yama 200. 

Suita 188 . 

Suiten-gil (Kurume) 20 . 

(Tokyo) b4. 

Suizeuji 23 . 

Suizu 240. 

Sukawara 20. 

Snkegawa 310. 

Sukinno 91 . 102 . 

Sulphur Islands 117. 
Suma 128 . 

— -dera 129 . 

Sumaki 320. 
8iima-no-ura 130 . 
Surnida-gawa 90. 103. 

J07f etc. 

Suminoe Port 38. 
Sumiyoshi 173 . 

Summer Resorts x. 
Siimoto 132 . 

Suna-bashiri ibi. 
Suiiagawa 433^ 

Suri-hari 311 . 

Suruga 766. 

Surugadai bi. 

Su.saki (Kochi) 102 . 

— (Tdkyo) loS. 

.Suitsu rf.?7. 

Suwa-Jiusba (Nagasaki) 
50 . 

— > -ko 2o8. 
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Suwa Kooii (Nagasaki) 
50. 

Suwayanm-Onseu 126. 
— Park in. 125 . 
Siiwo-uada 133. 

S«yama 162 . 

Suzukawa i 6 q. 


T 

Tabacco xvi-xvii. 
Tabata 1 x 4 . 31 f. 
Tachibana 90. 
Tachikawa 1 Q 7 . 
Tachiki-no-K wan-on 
Tachikue 287. 
Tacbi-yama (Ascent of 

) 2sb-2sS^ 

Spa 2 St>. 

Tado-jinsha 22 b. 

Tadotsu 90. 98. 
Tado-yania 2 ^. 

Taga-jd (Site of ) 

334> 

Tagawa Line 01. 
Tago-iio-nra nq. ibQ. 
Tagoto-no-t.su ki 21 Q. 
Taguchi 2 Hq. 

Tuichu 351 , 

Taihei«zan 331 . 413 > 
Taihoku 349. 

•— Park 350, 

Tainan 351. 

Tai-rio-ura 2 gS. 

Taira 311 . 

— -no-Atsumori 129. 
-Kiyomori lxt. 

107. 201, etc. 

Taisha Line 287. 
Tiiiso-Ji //j, 

Taito Lino 348. 

Taiwan 342-352. 

— -jin.sha 361. 

— Trunk Line 348. 
Tajiml 223 , 
Takachiho-dake 28. 
Takada (Sakurai Line) 

181. 315. 

— (Shin-Etsu Line) 2 St. 
Takadate Mansion (Site 

of ) 3iT. 

Takahama 93. 
Takalmra-yania 321 , 
Takaliaru 29. 

Takahata /<?<?. 
Takamatsu 96. 13.5. 

— Castle 97. 

Takao 267. 

Takaoka 234 . 

Takao-snn (Central 

Line) 41 . iqS. 


Takarazuka 177. 
Takasago-no-matsu 131. 
Takasaki 2 bo. 

•— Lino 230 - 266 . 

— -shinden 29. 
Takase-gawa 233. 
Takashima Bay 433 . 

— Castle 208 . 

— Colliery 49. 
Takata-no-Baba 82 . 
Takateru-jinja 422 . 
Takatori-yama 107. 
Takatsu 70. 

— -jiasha 70. 

— -no-miya-ato I6B. 
Takayama 213 . 

— llikokiiro 26.3. 
Taka-yu (Yainagata) 

403 ^ 

(Yonezawa) 403 . 

-On.sen 

(Fnkiishinia) 326 . 
Takeda (Castle IJ rounds 

of the ) 202 . 

Takedao 177. 

Takeinoto 67. 

Takco (Echizen) 2 jo. 

— (Ilizcu) 38. 

Takeshi ki 60. 
Tako-sliiin.a iSo. 
Taketoyo iHo. 

Takikawii 433 . 
Taki-no-gawa 3 q. 41 . 

114 . 314 . 

Takino-mao Park 1 74 . 

— -o-jinsha 38 T. 
Takko-gala ftj. 
Takkoku-Iwaya 
Takow 352. 

Taiua-gawa 21 . 37 . 40 . 

jgy. rqS. 

Tramway 29. 

Tamamo-jo 97, 
Tamashima 90. 
Tainutsukuri (.San-iu) 

287. 

Tainba-ichi 313. 

Tame Savago.s 344. j 
Tamon-zan (Matsu- 
shima) JJ7- I 

Tamsui 351. j 

— Line 348. 1 

Tamukeyaina-jinsha 302. 
Tanabo 187. 

Tanaka 340 , 
Tane-ga-shinia 33. 
Tanigash.ra 29. 

Tanjo-ji 2 qS. 

Tano-hara (Oii-takc) 222 . 
Tanoura Koeii 32. 
Tanzan-jinsha 31 (. 

Tariff (Jinrikisha ) 

XXXV r. 

'Farobo i 6 q. 161 . 162 . 


Tar 5 -zan 39 S> 

Tarui 234 . 

Taruml 130. 

Tasawa-ko 412 . 

Tatai 86. 

— Line 86. 

Tateno 25. 

Tat^ama (Awa) 2 q 8 . 

— (Etchu) 236 - 238 . 
Tatsuta-gawa 181. 

Ta-ue VIII. 

— -Matsuri 300. 

Tazan-ji 93. 

Tazawa 218 . 276 . 
Tea-Ceremony clxxxii- 

cnxxxv. 

Tcizan-bori 336 . 
Telegraphs xliii-xlvt. 
Telephones XLVI. 
Terniya Park 433- 
Temnia-bashi 161. 
Temman-gu (Kameido) 
41 . 

(Osaka) 162. 

Temmokii-zan 20 i). 
Tenipai-zan 18. 
Temnd-zan 167. 

Teniio 407 . 

Toiiga-chaya 172. 
Tengii-iwa 244 . 

Teiigns (goblins) 99. 
Tenjin-bashi 164. 
Tennen-Sekkyo ./aS’. 

— Shrine (Tokyo) 37 > 
Tcuno-ji (Osaka) 168. 

(Tokyo) 102 . 

Park (Osaka) 170. 

— -sania 37 . 

Tenri Kyokwai (Head- 
quarters of ) 313. 

Teiiryu-gawa 2 oq. 

— -ji 2GG. 

Tentoku-in 24 S. 

— 'ji 73 . 

Tera-ga-saki sSg. 
Terukuni-jinsha 31. 
Tesshu-ji 171 . 
Tetcri-gawa 231 . 

Tickets (Children’s ) 

xxxir. 

— (Express ) xxxiii. 

— (Sea.son and Com- 
munication ) 

XXXTII. 

— (Term of Validity of 

) xxxui. 

Toba 3.34. 

Tobacco XVI-XVII. 
Tobata 13. 

Tobu Railway 334 . 
Tochigi 33 1 . 

Toebi-no-ki (H. S.) 26. 
Todai-ji lxxx, 302. 
Tofuku-ji 256 
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Tofuro J9. 

Toga 4^/7. 

Togakushl-yama 278’^g, 
Togane 2g4, 

— Line 2 g 4 . 

Toga*nO"0 -208. 

TSgutta <11. S.) s^S, 
Tugo-Onsen 2»0. 
Tohiii-Matsuri 380, 

To-ji 240. 

Toji-in 263. 

Tojinibo 243, 

Tokachi (Plain of ) 

437- 

Tokaido Main Line 30. 
1/8. 

Tokai-ji 22. 

Tokei-ji 128. 

Tokitsu 22 s. 
Tokiwa-jinja 3 og. 

— -no-taki 14 S. 

— Park 3 og. 

Tokonanie rSr. 
Toko-no-jinji J7<7. 
Tokoro (Plain of ) 

437 > 

Tokorozawa lob. 
Tokugawa lyeyasii LXiv. 
161. 43^ e/c. 

— Mausolca bQ- 73 . 

— Shogunate LXiv. 
Tokuou-ji 220. 

Tokura 213, 

Tokushima 99. 

— Line 90. 
Tokuso-liongen 12b, 
Tokuyaina 76. 

Tokyo 23-117. 

— Bay 14. 4b. 

— Bazaar 3 Q. 68 . 

— ’3 Billingsgate 62 . 

— City Tramways 
2q. 

Tornakomai 43 Q» 
Tornarioro 4 .^. 
Tome-no-taki 43 i. 

yu (H. S.) 431 . 

Toniio 59. 

Tomioka (Amakusa) 57. 

— (Yokohama) 18. 
Tomi-yama (Matsu- 
shima) 

Tonjo 83. 

Tomobc JO.?. 
Tomyoji-Nawate 243. 
Tone-gawa 2 g 3 . 
To-no-mine ::514. 
Tonosawa 140. 144. 
Toriosbo 98. 

Tora’b Tomb 278. 
Torii-togc 220. 

Tori-jima 7/7. 
Tori-tenjo-ji 127. 


Tosa School (Painting) 

LXXXIX. XCIII. 
To-shima 116. 

Tosbo()ai-ji 308. 

Tosho-gu (Nagoya) 182^ 
193 - 

(Nikko) 368. 

— — (Shiba, i'okyo) 68 . 

(Ucno, Tokyo) 100. 

Tosu 20 . 37. 

Tottori 278. 

— Castle 27S. 

Towada-ko 419. 

Toyama 2SS‘ 

— Military School 82 . 
To-yuma (Nikko; j5j. 
Toyohiira 447. 

'J'oyoha.shi 177 . 
Toyohira-gawa 433. 
Toyokawa-Iuari (Mika- 

wa) 178. 

(Tokyo) 78 . 

Toyokuni-jin-'-ha 252. 
Toyo-oka 170. 276. 
Toyora 74. 
Toyosaka-jinaha 75. 
Toyotoini Hideyoshi 
LXlii, 108. 135. 145. 
IGl. 201 . 7.^6, itc. 
Tozen-ji (Tokyo) 76. 

(Yokohama) 77. 

Trade clvi-clix. 

Trains (vSpeed of ) 

xxxi-xxxn. 

Transit Jnitics x.xxii. 
Travelling Expenses 
XVII 

Treaty Ports OLvii. 

Tsu 321. 

Tsubaki Mine 418. 

— -yama 
Tsubata 232 . 

Tsu Castle 322. 

Tsuchiura 306. 
Tsuchiyu-Onsen 326. 
Tsuchi-zuki 413. 
Tsudaiiuma ^2. 
Tsugaru-nuri 422. 

Tsuge 319. 

Tsuiyania Port 277. 
Tsuki 3iS. 

— -ga-sG 316-318. 

Tsukiji (Tokyo,) 06. 
Tsiikioka Park 404 , 
T-suki-shiina (Tokyo) 66., 
Tsu Ko<‘n 321. I 

Tsukuba san 306 . j 

Tsukuda-jima (Tokyo; 

66 . 

— jinja (Tokyo) J7. 

Tsu kudo Sf. 82 . 

— Ilachinian J8. 81. 82. 
j Tsukumo-bashi 241. 


Tsuraa-ki vishima-Jinsha 

29. 

Tsurnura-Mido 171. 

Tsu ruga 341. 238 . 
Tsurugi-yanm 101. 
Tsiirukamo Pino 87 . 
Tsuru-mai K.oen 192 . 
Tsiirur))! 19 , 

— yama 66. 

Tsiiruoka 409 , 

Tsushi 132. 

Tsushima (Aichi) 226 . 

228 . 

— (Nagasaki) 60. 
Tsutsuj i-ga-oka 334> 
Tsuwano 70. 

Tsuyama 85 

— Line 85. 
Tsuziimi-ga-taki 128. 
Tsuzure j/7. 


u 

Ubako Iff. 147 . 

Ubayu (H. S.) 402 . 

Ube Shrine 270. 
TJchibuki Koon 280. 
Uchiura-dake 431 . 

— Kaido 253. 

TIeda 273 . 

Ucno (Iga) 318. 

— llirokoji 91 , 

— Park 40 . 91 . 

— Station 102 . 
Uc-no-ta-no-Yu 67. 
Ueno-yama 143 . 
TJesugi-jinja 403 . 
TTga-jindo 400 . 

IJji 202. 

bashi 204. 332. 

gawa 202. 

— -jiuaha 294. 

Ujina 81. 

— Line 71. 

Uji Tea 205. 

— -Yamada 324. 
Ukitsu 102. 

irkiyoo School (Paint- 
ing) XCII. XCIII. 
Uma-gaeshi (Mt. Fuji) 
rOo. 

(Nikko) 3 S 6 . 

T^mewaka-zuka 107 . 
Ume-yashiki 383 . 

Umi lO. 

— -Jigoku 67. 

— -no-nakamichl 16. 
Umijiri 147 . 

Uiiebi 315. 

University Hospital 
(Tokyo) Sg. 
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Uiijii-ji 284. 

Uno 8f>. 90. 185. 

— ■ Jiine 71. 85. 

rsj. 

51. 

— Park 5:5. 
U(»/uini-JH»-tiiki G7. 
IJnidoiiii -78. 

Urak'a iss. 

IJra-hama. 

Uniini-nu-taUi J6V- 
(Jrasliinia Tavo JJ/. 

znka ig. 

Uvato Ikiy 102. 

Urawa 

Uroshiuo Onsen 38. 

Usa 65. 

Uslubuka 57. 

ITshibnsr itx). 
Ilslii^oino-kii Si -S 3 . 
Usbi-jima (Inland Soa\ 
1.37. 

— — (Tokyo) 107 . 
IJshiku-inima 3 olK 
lJHhi-Mat'>nri 2(55. 

Ton jin j6, Sf. 

T^su-dako 7/0. 

lJ.sui (Mai>le Loaves of 

) 

— Pass 3 b 7 . ^ 72 . 
llsuki 61. 

rsu-niidori (long .swoid) 
no. 

rsiinai Pond 43 c}. 
rtai ct.x.^iv. 
IJtatsn-yama 24 S. 
llto 26. 

llto-jiuja 349~3JO. 
Utsuiioiniya j/6. 

— (,'astle (i rounds .7/7. 
ITwajima 95. 
rwonurna Kaihvay 2 Sq. 
Pwozu 


V 

Vogeiablo Market 
('rokyn) Oi. 63. 

Vt.Nit ('riiijo of ) VIII- 

xin. 

Vladivo.stok 34 Q. 
Voloanic .Monnlains 
XLVllI-l.. 

VtWcaiio Hay 431 . 740 . 
Vrios I.s. irs. 


w 

Wadakura (laio j’J. 
Wuda-iio-tnisnkl 112. 


Wacla-toge 2 og. 
Wadayaina 88. 276. 
Wajiina 2 S 3 - 
Wakakusa-yaiiui 301. 
VVakaniatsii (yVizu) 

— (Kyushu) 1.3. 
AVakainiya ilatOiiniau 

y.vy. 

Waka-no-ura I.S7. 
Wakayama I.s6. 

— Castle 186. 

— Lino 148. 
Wako-no-KiA’niiiaro 225. 
Wako-ji 171.' 

Wakura (IF. .S.) 

Waroi-jinsha 95. 

Wasoila I'nixorsity S 2 . 
Wa>lii/.ii 177 . 
Wa(a-Ji)i’'ha 130. 
^Yolahts (Measures and 
) AN II. 

Wild Aborij;ines .111. 
WiiitiM- Kosorts All. 
Wrestling <’LX1V - 
<L\Vll. 

1 Jail (Osaka) 

154. 


X 

Xavier, Kruneis 75. 


Y 

Yabakei 64. 

Yaba.so 339. 

Y aim ha I a 220 . 

Yadurigi (tree) 30n. 
Yaegaki-jinsha 2 Mi. 
Yagu<*lii-no-walashi 21 . 
Yahagi rSo. 

Yahiko jMy. 

Yake-yaina //j*. 

Yakushi ('I'oUnu) 0/ 

-ji 30.S. 

Nv»»rai <'X\i\' 

Y'aku-.shiina .34. 

Y'amabo (11. .'<.) 

21 O. 

Yainatla 321. 

^"aniii-dt*ra foS. 

Y ainagata flwa.shin »).W7 

— (IJzeii) 403 . 

— Castle /Of. 
Yainagueiii 75. 

— jin'*!!;! ls2. 

— Line 74. 

— Oiiseu 207. 
Yanulharu 2o. 


Yamakita ibb. 
Yainakuni-gawa 64. 
Yamamoto Zuiun sSg. 

Y amain 11 ro vania-j i n.sha 
323. 

Y'anianaka (Pnji) ibf. 

— (11. S.) :?.//. 

-- -ko /6./. 

Y'anianka Te.sshu ///. 
Yaniashivo 24 f. 

Yamate /.?. 

— Line.,v. j/ 2 . 
Y'aniato-take-iKi-.Mikoto 
LVli. igi. 

Yainazaki (KySto) is.s, 

— (Shikoku; ini . 

j Yanagi-gori (])askel ) 276 
I Yanagishiina-My(5ken 

j 200 . 

'^'ana^zu Kokuzu ./ot;. 

! Yanaka go. 102 , 

{ Yari-ga-taki* 217 . 
^'asaka-jinsha (Kvoto) 
242. 

Yasakani'iio-inagataina 

I. VII. 

Ya.saka-no t5 
Yase 2.58. 

Yashluia liXr, 97. 1.34. 

— dera 97. 

Yasu 3)9. 

Yasuda 102. 

Yasiigi 284. 
Yasukimi-jiuja .?f. .fo. 

,,'A. 40 3 /. 3o 
Yata-no-kaganii i.vil. 
Yaloini 22 (>. 
Yatsii-ga-lake 207 . 

ktlji ('lokyoi Of. 

Yatsurugi-jinslia JOO. 
VaNushiro 26- 

— gu 26. 

Yawata (Hii/ ’in 1.3. 

— tSolm Line; 202 . 
Vawatahama 95. 

'i'ayoi ^ratsiiri 370 . 

Yedo ./ 3 . 

— -gawa A7. 

— taste / n . 

— temjier /cv. 

Ye/.o-Kuji / 3 /. 
^'odohashi //. 

^ odo-ga^a 141. IN. 160. 
\ oii hi / 32 . 

Yokkah-hi 227 . 
^’okotrawa 270 . 
Yokogawara 90. 
Yokoliama J~/S. 

— Harbour /y. 
Yokosuka 13 /. 

— lane / 20 , ur. 

I Y<»ko4e /rr. 

I Yoniei-nmii (Nikko) 37 /. 
1 Yoiiii-ga-hama l8:5. 
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Yoiiago 282. 

Y one-ga-hitiiiii 

— -yama 2 S 2 . 

Yonezawa ./o.?. 

— l^astlo 40 s. 

Yono Park j/f. 

Yoro Fall 234 . 

Yoroi 277. 

Yoio-jinsha 23 f. 

— P.irk 234 . 
Y'osa-no-uini 178. 
Yoshkla (Tovoha'^hh 

178. 

— 24U. 

— Path ib 2 . 

— bhiiulou 112. 
Yoshika-banslii 70. 
Yoshikita (11. S.) 270. 
Yosliiinatsu 20. 
Y^oshiinizii-jiiwha IS2. 
Yoshinaka’s rattle 220 . 
Yoshino 181. 

— -gawa 100. 101. 

— -gu 182. 

— -gucbi 181. 

— -uiachi 182. 

— -iiiiinakuri-jiiisba 18.‘i. 
Yoshitsune-jliiNha 43 g. 
Yoahizaki-gobo 244 . 
Yot'^u-basbi i72. 
Yotsuruo 33 , 

Yotauya-ku 8i, 


Yubari 439> 

— Coal-liclds 439 • 

— Line 429. 

Yiidaki 392. * 
Yudono-saii ^06. 
Yuga*<hiiua 168. 
Yugawai*^ 152. 
Y’ugcta-amo 94. 
Vugyo-dera I34' 
Yahazu-no-seisen 34b. 
YYihi-ua-oka 168. 
Yui-ga-hania 130. 
Yuiziiini 33Q. 

Y uki 31b, 

— jin.sha 822. 
Yiikuha.'^hi 62. 

Yumachi 287. 

Yuinoto (Akita; //6. 

— (H. S.. Ilakoiio) //t). 

— (H. 8.J Nikko) 392. 

— (Twaki) J//. 

— Lake ?<3L?- 
A'nniiira (H. S.) 277. 
Yunohanazawa 141. 14Q 
A'unokawa-Oiiscfi fJQ. 
Yunosawa (Mineral 

Spring) 

Yiinotsii 70. 

Yu-no-ue Kwan-on 403. 
Yuno-yama 227. 

Yura (Awaji) 1.‘12. 
y usaka-yaiua 140. 




Yusbiina-Tdujiii . 

(Shrine) 8g, 
Yueha-kwan 33-37- 
Yilteiijl JI3- 
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Za5-duke 329, 
Zetnpiiku-ji 77, 
Zench5-jl /d5. 

ZtMiiya (Johei 249. 
Zeiikwo-ji (Akasaka, 
Tokyo) 8 i, 

(Kofu) 203. 

(Shiiiaiio; 27b. 

Z(‘iitokii-basbi 101. 
Zentsu-ji 98, 

/^ojo-ji 
Zo-5-do 182. 

Zeologioal Gardena 
(Kyot.)) 247. 

(I’pkvo) 100. 

Zo'iii'bashi 21b. 

Zuigau-ji (Isft) 324. 

f Matsushima) jy 

Zuiryu-ji (Gifu) 230 . 

(Takaoka) 233 , 

— -zan 310. 

Zui>en-ji 123 , 

ZuisbS-ji 76. 

Zu!<hi 134 . 







